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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 
ProGrAM For Trerrrrory or ALASKA 


WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Delegate E. L. Bartlett, 
of Alaska, a man we are always glad to see before this committee. 
He will tell the committee about Alaska and why we should live up 
to the request of the budget. 

You may proceed, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee in 
behalf of the budget request for appropriations sought by the Interior 
Department for the Territory of Alaska. 

You have had, during the course of the last several days or weeks, 
many expert witnesses from the Department to justify the requests in 
detail. Some of those witnesses have come down from Alaska, itself, 
are operating heads of the agencies, and are best equipped to have 
given you the detailed presentation to which you are entitled. 

Of course, I shall not try to impose upon your time, or to set myself 
up as an expert in all these fields. Therefore, I would like to single 
out, if I may, a few of these appropriations requests and make mention 
of them. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE IN ALASKA 


First I would like to speak about the request for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in Alaska. 

Each year this committee, or for the last several appropriation bills 
at least, has granted every dollar for services which were requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget and we are grateful for that. It has meant 
much in the preservation of wildlife and the fishery of Alaska. But 
the truth is that the budget request has never been sufficiently large to 
do the kind of a job that needs to be done. 

The coast line of Alaska, for example, is longer than that of the 
continental United States. One of the principal fisheries of the world 
is located there. It is Alaska’s No. 1 industry—that is, the fishing of 
salmon and the halibut and associated fisheries, all go to build up the 
economy of Alaska. 

We have great resources by way of wildlife and frankly, with the 
money now available, a proper job of enforcement cannot be done. 

Clarence Rhode, the very capable regional director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, was here. I was talking with him and as I recall it 
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he told me that in this entire territory, 586,000 square miles, the Fed- 
eral Fish and Wildlife Service has only around 45 agents to try to 
enforce the laws with reference to our No. 1 industry and with ref- 
erence to all the wildlife and fur resources. 

The State of Washington with, I might say, smaller resources in 
either category—much smaller—has something like 120 agents. We 
need to do a more adequate job in Alaska. 

I am told that there has been suggested to this committee language 
which, if incorporated in the appropriation bill, would allow the net 
proceeds from the Pribilof Islands seal industry to be utilized for en- 
forcement purposes rather than being deposited in the Treasury as they 
now are. 

I hope that that language may be incorporated. After all, the seal 


industry is based upon Alaska Territory. The seals come there every . 


year and that money is urgently needed to enforce our game laws and 
regulations. 


RICHARDSON HIGHWAY 


Mr. Chairman, for three winters now the Richardson Highway has 
been kept open on its southern end throughout the year. As I under- 
stand it, money for that purpose has been allocated by the Department 
of Defense to the Department of the Interior in order that trucking 
might continue on a year-round basis, and so that freight could be de- 
livered by truck, which, in the opinion of the military, should be sent 
that way. 

The Interior Department now has, I am informed, a request that this 
appropriation be made direct to the Alaska Roads Commission instead 
of the requirement being continued that the Interior Department go to 
the Department of Defense annually and seek an allocation of military 
money. 

I hope that the committee will see fit to make this appropriation. 

I would like to give you a little background on this, if T may, and to 
indicate how the keeping of that road open on a year-round basis has 
benefited not only Valdez, the port from which the trucking originates, 
but that entire area of Alaska, and the United States Treasury. 

Thompson Pass, on the highway has, as I say, been kept open three 
winters now. 

The physical difficulty providing winter maintenance on this im- 
portant Alaska transportation artery has proved to be not so formid- 
able as was predicted. The cost of keeping the route open is slight 
compared with the security and economic benefits of maintaining year- 
round highway access from the Alaska coast to the interior. 

During 1951 shipments of freight through the port of Valdez totaled 
$3,014 tons. About 90 percent of this, or approximately 75,000 tons, 
went over Thompson Pass by truck to Fairbanks or Anchorage or 
some way point. The magnitude of this movement can be appreciated 
when it 1s compared with earlier years. 

Total shipments of freight to Valdez in 1948 were only 9,531 tons. 
In 1949 for the first time winter maintenance was provided on the 
Richardson Highway and the freight handled amounted to 15,350 
tons. The winter maintenance policy thus having been established, 
tonnage increased to 56,062 in 1950. 
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It is estimated that with continued winter maintenance of Rich- 
ardson Highway, the freight movement through Valdez in 1952 should 
amount to about 150,000 tons. 

In 1951, more than 40 percent of the total tonnage handled, or 
34,001 tons, moved through the port during the months January to 
March and October to December when winter maintenance is neecs- 
sary. The tonnage affected by keeping the highway open in winter 
is much greater than this, however, since the ability to provide year- 
round trucking service has built up the summer movement also. Many 
fewer rigs would operate out of Valdez if they could run in summer 
only, and therefore the capacity which could be handled in even the 
best months would be severely restricted. 

The effects of the winter maintenance policy on Valdez and on the 
entire hinterland served by the Richardson Highway are easy and 
heartening to observe. Population of the town has increased in the 
past few years from a “normal” 470 to 1,500 today. 

Assessed valuation of property in the municipality has gone up from 
$700,000 to $2,200,000. 

Perhaps most important, the people of the area are looking confi- 
dently to the future and building a substantial community, with facili- 
ties such as only permanence can insure. 

The benefits to the United States are also measurable and can be 
totaled up in dollars and cents in a balance demonstrating that it is 
good business for the Congress to appropriate funds for winter mainte- 
nance of the Richardson Highway. 

More than 135 trucks have been operating over the highway during 
the winter of 1951-52. Freight hauled, over and above the “average” 
of the old prewinter maintenance days, amounted in 1951 to at least 
65,000 tons. This activity can be directly attributed to the winter 
maintenance policy. 

Truckers receive $40 per ton for the 363-mile haul to Fairbanks. 
Of the total revenue of $2,600,000 thus created, probably about half 
represents wages and taxable income. At 20 percent, the Federal in- 


come tax alone thus recaptures $260,000 of the amount expended 


for winter maintenance. 

In addition, 16 gallons of gasoline or other fuel will be used round- 
trip for each ton of cargo handled. The Federal motor-fuels tax of 
11% cents per gallon thus returns another $15,600 to Uncle Sam as 
the result of the program which is financed under this appropriation 
item. 

There are numerous other direct. and indirect taxes, all the way 
along the line from the excise on water-transportation charges to the 
levy against the income of the machinist who helps manufacture the 
trucks used on the road which contribute to the substantial return 
to the Federal Government from its investment in winter maintenance 
on this highway. 

At the rate of freight movement predicted for 1952, it is probable 
that total revenue which will be generated for the Federal Govern- 
ment by reason of the appropriation item here requested will be on 
the Richardson Highway alone amount to more than $500,000. 

The security values in having a year-round route of highway access 
to our communities and military establishments in the interior of 
Alaska, while not so readily susceptible to statement in dollars-and- 
cents terms as are the economic ones, are great because, as demon- 
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strated above, the economic factors balance themselves off so far as 
the Federal Government is concerned, the security values of winter 
maintennace of Thompson Pass can in effect be bought for nothing. 
It seems safe to state that no better bargain will be offered the Con- 
gress in this session. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation ought to be made and the 
Federal Government will not lose any money at all by making it. It 
will be returned directly to the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several letters amt business groups in Alaska 
and the mayor of Valdez relating to the Richardson Highway which 
I ask permission to have included in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will include them at this point in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

JANUARY 14, 1952. 
Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, 
House Office Bulding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: As a business whose activities are greatly affected by the mainte- 
nance of the highway during the winter months we would like to make known our 
request that funds be provided for this purpose to the Interior Department. 

The following schedule of tonnage for the past 3 years will be of interest: 


Tons 
P| RUE ee ER CREE Segre, See Mel REE Ne EEE EER foe ee SORES Meera Ee 30, 000 
BOI ecieede hace. was ace sas akc pasetaido ae dec Se coe pea rine aes lee 60, 000 
5 Sar Son ORES Lt CRM Abc CROs CaM: REL Ree TO eew PA Pe Cee mye s caOt 85, 000 


These figures do not include asphalt and petroleum. There is no doubt, but 
that more tonnage will pass over the Valdez docks in the future. : 
Our company has been striving to develop the dock facilities and have made 
as many improvements as possible and hope to continue to do so. 
Very truly yours, 
VaLpez Dock Co., 
By JouHn T. KELSEY. 


JANUARY 14, 1952. 
Delegate E, L. BARTLETT, 
House Office Building, $ 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Bos: As a local business it is very important that winter maintenance . 


of the Richardson Highway be continued year after year. We are behind you 
100 percent in supporting your fight in our behalf to request allocation of funds 
to the Interior Department for winter maintenance of the highway. 

If it has been so important to the Defense Department that they have pro- 
vided funds for this purpose, it seems logical the Interior Department should 
be entitled to these funds. The highway is such an important link with the 
interior and this fact is being realized more all the time. 

At this time we would like to pledge our support in requesting these funds 
to the Interior Department hoping to set a precedent for the future. 

Very truly yours, 
VALDEZ SUPPLY, 
By Wo. A. EGAN, Partner. 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: As suggested when you visited in Valdez, the chamber of commerce 
contacted the Alaska Development Board requesting an economic survey be 
made of the Valdez area. Mr. Sundborg conducted this survey personally and was 
very pleased with the prospects of developing the area to its fullest extent. 
Unfortunately this survey is not available at this time. 
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It is very vital for the growth and development of Valdez that the highway be 
maintained year around. The past 3 years have proved without a doubt its 
value. The following are some outstanding points to be noted: 

1. The population has increased to approximately 1,500 over the 650 reported 
in the 1950 census. 

2. The tonnage passing through Valdez has tripled over the past 3 years, and 
there will, no doubt, be a larger increase in the future. 

3. There is a definite saving of time by shipping to Valdez and trucking over 
the highway to the interior. 

4. The residents of Valdez live a year around life, instead of hibernating during 
the winter months. 

If the Defense Department has seen fit to appropriate funds for this project 
it only seems right the Bureau of the Budget should allow this item to remain in 
the Interior Department appropriations. 

Supporting you and wishing you success in our behalf, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
VALDEZ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By WM. A. EGAN, Secretary. 


ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Anchorage, Alaska, January 22, 1952. 
Honorable E. L. Barter, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear DELEGATE BartTLetr: The Anchorage Chamber of Commerce supports the 
request of the Valdez Chamber of Commerce for year-around maintenance of the 
Richardson Highway. : 

As you are aware, the Richardson Highway is the shortest route from a seaport 
to two important interior military installations and the question therefore re- 
solves itself into one of national rather than local importance. A large quantity 
of supplies go over this highway every month, and the experience of the past 3 
years has proven that the road is neither too expensive nor too difficult to 
maintain. 

We ask that you include our recommendation in your presentation before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN M. ANDERSON, President. 


TOWN OF VALDEZ, 
Valdez, Alaska, January 14, 1952. 
Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: The increased population during the past 3 years has presented 
many problems for the town and the common council is striving the effect solu- - 
tions, and create improvements for the continued growth of Valdez. 

The assessed valuation of the town has jumped from $670,000 to over $2,000,000 
after this past summer’s new revaluation. This means a very definite increase 
in revenue from real and personal property taxes. This will allow the town to 
make improvements they have been unable to do in the past due to low taxation. 

If the Richardson Highway winter maintenance is a sure thing year after year 
more plans may be formulated for more improvements. The common council is 
very eager to request the Interior Department to receive an appropriation for 
this purpose. 

Wishing you success with your endeavors, I remean, 

Very truly yours, 
TOWN OF VALDEZ, 
By C. J. Eaan, Mayor. 


CHENA RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to urge that an appropriation be provided in this bill of 
$700,000 for construction of a bridge—a modern bridge, across the 
Chena River at Fairbanks. 
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There has been in use there a two-lane bridge since 1917 or 1918, 
when Fairbanks had about 1,100 inhabitants. That bridge is serving 
inadequately the needs of over 20,000 people now—many over 20,000 
people when the adjacent military personnel are counted. Something 
has to be done by way of a bigger, heavier bridge, and must be done 
soon. 

It is really, I assure you, a matter of almost urgent necessity, and I 
sincerely trust that this item in the budget will be approved. 

There is no need for me, I should think, or for that matter, any other 
civilian to argue before this committee the necessity of rehabilitating 
that portion of the Alaska Railroad between Portage and Seward. 
This committee was good enough to make possible the construction of 
a highway between Seward and Anchorage. 

I had the good fortune of being at Girdwood last October when 
that road was dedicated. It will be a good highway and will serve 
a highly useful purpose in developing the lower end of the Kenai 
Peninsula. 

I want to say too that last fall I had the enjoyable opportunity of 
driving clear from Anchorage to Homer, connected by highway made 
possible through funds appropriated by this committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. That highway is open all the way from Anchorage 
to Seward; is that correct? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And it is a good highway, a hard surface highway ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, not yet. The highway is not completed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, it isa good highway ? 

Mr. Bartterr. It will be a good highway. 

Mr. Kirwan. Today it is a good highway. 

Mr. Barrietr. I would not say that, Mr. Chairman, and only for 
this reason, that the construction work has not been all completed. 
When you drive over the last 30 or 40 miles, you drive a few miles and 
then take a little detour because the construction machinery is still on 
the road. 

I think it will be a good highway. I think I see your point; yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. When will it be finished; next summer? 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes; well, the construction work itself will be com- 
pleted by next summer. When the surfacing will be done, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Kirwan. The construction work will be finished next summer 
so that they can go directly from Anchorage to Seward ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. Well, vou can drive there now. 

Mr. Kirwan. And it isin very good shape? 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, not yet on the lower end. 

Mr. Krrwan. I mean to drive. There are parts of it that are not 
the best highway in the world today ? 

Mr. Bartierr. It will be a good road, sure. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is going to be a good road. It will be open all 
year ? 

* Mr. Barrierr. I think it is intended to keep it open all the year 
round, 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Barrierr. It is going to mean a Jot in building up that area as 
in the case of the road down to Homer, the project in which Mr. Jensen 
was especially interested. 
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However, as I say, in a civilian capacity one could not come before 
the committee and say, “Look, we insist that the southern end of the 
railroad be rehabilitated,” because obviously we could not request the 
committee to appropriate the funds needed for that project in view 
of the fact that the committee allowed the money for the roads. 

Therefore, the presentation here in behalf of that undertaking has 
been almost exclusively a military one, and for military reasons. 

I should think, merely as a layman, that if Whittier were incapaci- 
tated as a port, the military would have considerable difficulty and 
maybe a difficulty that could not be overcome in trying to get the 
enormous tonnage required over a highway, or all the highways in 
Alaska. 

As a matter of fact, I suppose we would all apprehend that should 
war occur, if you rehabilitated the southern end of the Alaska Rail- 
road, if Whittier were not put out of commission, if you had the 
Alaska Highway, the one from Seward to Anchorage, and the high- 
way from Haines, still the requirements would be so great that every 
facility will be overcrowded in an all-out war. Unless everyone has 
missed his guess, there will be action in that part of the world in the 
unhappy event of war. 

Therefore, as I say, although the railroad from Anchorage to 
Seward would obviously serve civilian needs, its justification must be 
and has been that of the Department of Defense. 

I have always thought, and still believe that Seward is one of the 
most magnificent natural ports anywhere and it certainly should be 
maintained, but that is something else again from the standpoint of 
the defensibility of this request. 

As I say, it undoubtedly would be required in the event of all-out 
war as would every other port in Alaska. 


COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCE PAID FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, last year a movement was made, and I am happy to 
say was defeated, to bring about a revision of the cost-of-living allow- 
ance paid to Federal employees in Alaska. 

For several years past, on account of the compounding of infla- 
tionary processes in the Territory, the cost of living has mounted faster 
there than elsewhere. I mean the tremendous demand for labor in 
defense jobs has brought about a situation which is not normal and 
not desirable. 

So in recognition of that, the Federal Government has been paying a 
25 percent cost-of-living allowance which obviously is not sufficient to 
meet the needs in such places as Fairbanks which was disclosed by an 
official Government survey last February to have a living cost 48 per- 
cent greater than Seattle and Anchorage, 40 percent greater, but it 
meets the need in part at least. 

Well, this effort contemplated that the cost-of-living allowance 
henceforth would be paid only to persons recruited in any one of the 
48 States and sent to Alaska, but the person recruited within the Terri- 
tory would not receive it. We could not see the justification for an 
effort of that kind because by and large the Alaskan has to pay just 
as much to live as does the person living in Alaska whose former 
home was in one of the States. 
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Our effort, of course, is to get people on the Federal payroll who are 
used to the country, who will stay there and who will not be disposed 
to move around. 

If one of us is hired for a job in Anchorage and all of a sudden our 
wages are cut by 25 percent in comparison with the fellow sitting 
across the desk from us doing the same kind of work exactly, we are 
not going to stay on the job. We are going to go elsewhere. We 
cannot afford to stay. ; 

I hope that effort is not renewed this year. 


THE EKLUTNA PROJECT—-NEED FOR SURVEYS 


The Interior Department has made request for $13 million, I believe, 
for continuation of the Eklutna project, which is more needed than 
when the first appropriation was made. I hope that will be allowed. 
The power needs of that Anchorage district are becoming increasingly 
urgent. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has asked $250,000 for continuation of 
general surveys. They are very essential. We have this vast hydro- 
electric potential in Alaska for the needs of the Alaska communities 
and so that industry may be attracted. It seems more and more appar- 
ent that industry is going to be dragged to Alaska, in a manner of 
speaking, because cheap power along the Pacific coast is harder and 
harder to find. Heavy industry must have cheap power, and it is to be 
found in Alaska in abundant measure. However, these detailed sur- 
veys must be made before construction can start. 

I have in mind two places where communities are fairly crying for 
new additional electric hydro developments. Sitka and Ketchikan 
have urgent situations. I hope that survey money may be appro- 
priated. 

ALASKA PROGRESS 


The efforts of this committee in respect to our native population 
have really paid dividends. You have done much here in the last 
few years to improve the health of those people through providing 
hospital facilities. The big new hospital at Anchorage is approach- 
ing completion and the program is really rolling. I hope it may be 
continued without pause. 

I went up in November to Alaska, with the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to hold 
hearings on a bill, and just the other day the members of that com- 
mittee had an informal meeting to discuss the bill and several of 
the Representatives then said that they thought the native popula- 
tion of Alaska was closer to assimilation in the white economy than 
any other native group that they had seen anywhere in the States. 
I was gratified to hear that, of course. It was something I always 
believed myself. We have made fine progress. In part, I am glad 
to say, that has been due to the funds made available by this very 
subcommittee, so that our Indian people might be educated, so that 
their health needs might be taken care of, and so that they could get 
loans through the Wheeler-Howard Act not available through private 
sources. All of those activities have done a world of good. 
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SURVEYS BY THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Briefly, I should like to express the hope that funds will be allo- 
cated to the Bureau of Land Management for surveys, especially 
Our survey program is lagging and on account of having been started 
so late in Alaska’s history, and having proceeded for so long and 
in sort of a token way. 

Homesteaders are coming north in increasing numbers seeking land 
and they can be accommodated properly only if surveys are made. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


One more item, with your permission, that I would like to refer 
to, and that is the Alaska public works program, for which a request 
of something on the order of $20 million has been made. That law 
was enacted in 1949. It contemplates expenditure of $70 million 
over a 5-year period, half of which would be repayable to the Federal 
Government. 

To date—this being the third fiscal year of this program—we have 
received but $16 million. The program has lagged. I hope the entire 
appropriation may be made available so that we can start to catch up 
with the pressing needs. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that a lot of the things that we 
need to have done under this very special, very unique, and I freely 
admit, very favorable public works program would not be required 
now if Alaska had had full opportunity to share in the public works 
program of the 1930’s. We did not have that opportunity. Had we 
been able to build some of these community facilities at that time we 
would have been in better order now, even though the population has 
grown enormously since 1940, but we could not do so at that time. A 
prime reason why we could not is because the Territory of Alaska 
Jacked legal power to issue bonds. Back somewhere during the thir- 
ties there was a promise, as I recall it, that something on the order of 
$40 million would be allocated to the Territory of Alaska, if Alaska 
would put up something like $5 million. A tremendous volume of work 
could have been done in those days of cheap construction, with $40 
million. The Territory could not act because the organic act adopted 
by the Congress for Alaska prohibits the Territorial government from 
issuing bonds, so the opportunity went by the board and we had rela- 
tively little PWA money. 

Now the cities of Alaska at this time are straining every effort to 
raise money through taxation to meet their community needs. A lot 
of them have done important jobs and costly jobs on their own, without 
reference to the Public Works Act, but even so they must turn to that 
in an appeal to meet the pressing situation. 

I know that at this time there are many communities in the States 
which have been hard-hit by this defense impact and which do not have 
a Public Works Act of this nature to rely upon. It might seem on 
account of that, that there is discrimination in this case in favor of 
Alaska. However, let me suggest this to you, especially with refer- 
ence to such communities as Kodiak, Anchorage, and Fairbanks: 
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From 1941, on, the population of those places, and especially the last 
two, increased at a very rapid rate. All during the war years, any 
thought of putting in new sewer lines, new water systems, new tele- 
phone exchanges and all that sort of thing, had to be dismissed, be- 
cause that sort of work could not be undertaken. We thought that 
after the war the situation would be such that a normal program could 
be inaugurated. That did not come to pass because of the postwar 
defense program, and the population still increases. The communities 
are doing everything they can but they cannot do the job that really 
is essential, unless a hand is given through the appropriation for 
Alaska publie works. 

I honestly and sincerely believe it has been administered wisely and 
well and that the Government will be repaid the money which it 
grants as an outright contribution at the start, representing 50 percent 
of the program—50 percent, of course, being a grant on the part of the 
Federal Government which is not to be returned. 

I urge upon you, gentlemen, the high importance of this program 
in connection with the general welfare of that whole area. I want to 
emphasize that when this law was approved it was not intended pri- 
marily as a defense measure. We did not know at that time that the 
situation would be as it is today. It was to bring us up to date, as it 
were, so that we could get our heads above water. It was in recogni- 
tion, in a sense, of the failure of the Federal Government in respect 
to PWA, to do for Alaska in the thirties that which had been doa 
generally throughout the country. 

Alaskan municipalities, as you well know, are restricted by this 
Congress as to the amount of taxes they may impose upon their resi- 
dents for real estate. If a community had a chance to sell $5 million 
in bonds, tomorrow, they would have to comply with the rigid require- 
ments of laws enacted for them by the Congress of the United States. 

Therefore, we are not free agents to do exactly as we please in the 
matter of these community improvements, and I hope that you will 
keep that in mind in connection with this very proposition of public 
works. We are wards, still, of the Federal Government. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROAD FROM CORDOVA TO INTERIOR ALASKA 


Mr. Bartiert. I would like to refer to the item of $550,000 included 
for construction of the road which would lead from Cordova to inte- 
rior Alaska, 

I know I do not have to emphasize that project, or the need for it 
because this very committee itself, in the report made on the appro- 
priation bill for last year, took special cognizance of the proposed 
highway and directed the Department of the Interior to set aside, then, 
$100,000 from funds generally appropriated to start work on the road. 

Anything else I would say on that would be merely repetition; and, 
knowing the committee looks favorably upon that project, I would 
like to request that the entire amount be allowed. 

Let me conclude by saying that I in behalf of all the people of 
Alaska, want to thank this committee and every member of this com- 
mittee for the very splendid help you have given us. Alaska could 
be in a bad way today if you had not, each year, so well recognized 
its needs. 
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There could be added to that this statement : The defense of Alaska, 
and the defense indeed of the Nation, would be much worse off if you 
had not been appropriating from year to year these funds to build up 
the civilian economy of Alaska. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have enjoyed having you with us and you have 
made a very fine presentation of your needs in Alaska as you al- 
ways do. 

ALASKAN POPULATION 


Mr. Fenton. What is the population of Alaska now? 

Mr. Barrierr. Who knows? It increased from 73,000 in the fall 
of 1939 to 128,000 when the census was taken in the spring of 1950. 
I should say that probably you would have to add to that number 
another 15,000. I would say something like 135,000 or 145,000. 


ALASKAN ROAD SITUATION 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Bartlett you of course know, as well as the Gov- 
ernor and everybody else who had anything to do with the business 
of Alaska, that this committee, as you say, has been liberal in many 
instances. We have been especially liberal insofar as road building 
is concerned, as you know. 

When former Congressman Johnson of Okahoma, our good chair- 
man, Mr. Kirwan; Mr. Rooney, and I were in Alaska in 1945, we 
recognized the great need for roads, and we have carried through 
with you folks in building roads in Alaska. In fact, as you know, 
we even went further than the officials of Alaska went in several 
instances in building roads which we thought were absolutely needed 
in Alaska, and we asked the Department to recommend such roads, 
such as the Homer Road, for instance. 


ALASKA RAILROAD 


We also gave you folks in Alaska the choice of either tearing out 
the rails of the Alaska Railroad and putting a highway on the right- 
of-way or rehabilitating that railroad, and you decided that you 
wanted the railroad rehabilitated. 

Therefore, we have spent up to date in the past 5 years approxi- 
mately $70 million for the rehabilitating of that railroad from Port- 
age to Fairbanks, as you well know. 

We have spent this money, the taxpayer’s money, to build these 
highways. You were talking about the Richardson Highway which 
you want kept open, and I can understand why. 


ROAD USERS SHOULD PAY THEIR SHARE 


Now, that is all well and good, but the folks who receive the profits 
from keeping that highway open are not paying their fair share. 

I know it is not politically expedient to make that statement, espe- 
cially in Alaska, but I do know that the trucks that use that road, and 
tear that road up, as well as.the rest of the roads in Alaska, are not 
paving the amount that they should pay in license fees. 

We have been liberal in appropriating this money, and the tax- 
payers of America on the mainland have spent $170 million on that 
Alaska Railroad and have spent millions on highways. 
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Now, then, we have the trucks come in and compete with the rail- 
road, and the railroad loses money. It is just a case where we lose 
in everything we do. The people who benefit from the highways are 
uot paying their fair share for the upkeep of those roads. They pay 
about one-fourth as much as the truck owners do in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I think everyone knows I have taken great interest 
in the road building of Alaska, but one of these days, unless the people 
who use those roads and who make a nice profit from the use of those 
roads help maintain them, my support is not going to be so favorable 
on the building of roads in Meska. 

Therefore, Mr. Bartlett and Governor Gruening, speaking for my- 
self, unless the license fees of the truck owners in Alaska—for whom 
we build those roads primarily and keep those roads open the year 
around are raised, I am going to be quite stingy. So far as I am con- 
cerned—speaking as one member of the committee—I am not going 
to be as liberal in furnishing of money for building highways in 
Alaska as I have heretofore been. 

I am serving notice on you, Governor, that that is the position I am 
going to take. You can publish that up there, and those truck drivers 
can cuss me all they want to. 

I spoke about that last year, and I got some rather nasty letters 
from the truck drivers up there, which did not bother me one bit, be- 
cause I know they are not paying their fair share. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask this question? Would 
it be your desire, Mr. Jensen, that your remarks on this subject be 
extracted later from the printed hearings with the idea that the 
Governor should submit them to the legislature ? 

Do you want your views on this placed before the Alaska Legis- 
lature which meets next January ? 

Mr. JensEN. I would be glad to have them placed before the legis- 
lature, so far as I am concerned, because I know it is not fair. 

With all those trucks up there competing with the railroad, the rail- 
road is losing money. We are trying to keep those highways in shape, 
not only for trucks but for passenger cars. It is the truck owners 
who are deriving the benefits and who are tearing up the roads. 

Now, let us be fair about this. I hope you can get those truck 
owners—and I am sure they will understand—to pay whatever is 
right and proper, commensurate with good business principles. 

Yes; I would be only too glad to have you hand every member of 
the legislature a copy of just what I have said, and also the Truck 
Drivers’ Association. 


THuRSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1952. 
ConpITIons IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


WITNESS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING, GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us, Governor Gruening, of Alaska. A 
good Governor. A man who, at Harvard, led his class in medicine, 
and has written books on Mexico. 
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You certainly know what your job is, and you have certainly done 
a good job as Governor of Alaska. 

Governor GRUENING. I want to second, most warmly, what Dele- 
gate Bartlett said about this committee, and I would like to extend 
to you a very cordial invitation to come to Alaska next summer. 

df this committee, only two members were on the trip 7 years 
ago, and even for those two a great deal has happened in 7 years, 
of which you are cognizant, and which you are largely responsible 
for, and I would like very much to have you see it. 

I am fairly confident that none of you have to worry very much 
about your campaigns, even though: it is a campaign year, and I know 
the people of Alaska would appreciate it very much if you could 
come up at any time during the summer. 


TAXATION 


I would like to say I agree with Mr. Jensen’s remarks. 

When I came up in September 1939, and looked over the situation, 
I saw no one was paying any Territorial taxes. We had no tax sys- 
tem at all. There was just a series of patches which made no sense. 

There were whole categories of businesses and individuals who were 
deriving a substantial profit from Alaska, and were paying nothing 
for the support of the essential public services to which every Ameri- 
can community is entitled. 

Steamship companies, which have one port outside of Alaska and 
a dozen or more regular ports, and 20 or 30 irregular ports, paid no 
taxes. 

Bus lines, airplane companies, banks, theaters, construction com- 
panies, oil companies, newspapers, radio stations, paid no taxes what- 
soever to the Territory. Other businesses paid negligible amounts. 
Thousands of individuals likewise. 

I sounded out public opinion and found a growing desire for a pro- 
gram under which people should pay as they could. I consulted vari- 
ous members of the legislature in advance of their session and asked 
how they felt about it. I got widespread approval. 

Just judging from what they told me, I thought this long overdue 

rogram would be a cinch. However, I had reckoned without the 
lobby and when the lobby, there representing chiefly the absentee com- 
panies, went into action at the next legislative session, the program 
went into the waste basket. We did not get it, or any part of it, in 
the 1941 legislature. 

I tried it again in 1948, 1945, and 1947, and during those years our 
Territorial income remained about stationary. Meanwhile, our needs 
were steadily growing, but there was no revenue to take care of them. 

It was particularly shocking because, of all those millions that were 
spent there before and during the Second World War, not a nickel 
stayed for the development of Alaska. Vast Federal expenditures 
were made for defense. They enriched merchants, contractors, and 
workers and made a lot of people prosperous but all of it went outside 
of the Territory. Nothing was plowed back for Alaska’s needs and 
development. 

One of the great curses of Alaska had been just that, namely, that 
billions had been taken out of Alaska and had gone to enrich the 
national economy, yet nothing or next to nothing stayed there to build 
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up Alaska. But the lobby consistently and successfully fought every 
attempt to install a fair and adequate revenue system. 

In the 1947 legislature, they overdid it. They came in there and 
with appropriation requests for $10 million—all of them legitimate— 
yet went out without the corresponding increased revenues, which 
were kept at about $6 million, so we had a potential deficit of $4 mil- 
lion and our board of administration had to freeze funds for those 
excess appropriations. 

At that point the people revolted and elected a different type of 
legislature. It put through a comprehensive and sound tax program. 
It put through first of all an income tax, a Territorial income tax, and 
that income tax we are very proud of because it is based on a unique 
formula which we could recommend to any State in the Union. 

You know that in addition to the pain of paying your income tax 
is the pain of making out the return. on wonder when you are doing 
it whether you are either going to jail for not paying enough or 
whether you have cheated yourself by omitting deductible items. 

In States where they have income taxes, the taxpayers usually have 
to go all through that twice and have to make the return out all over 
again on a different formula from the Federal. 

We avoided that in Alaska by gearing our Territorial income tax to 
the Federal. And so all we have to do to pay our Territorial income 
tax is to take our Federal return, send it to our tax collector and en- 
close a check of 10 percent of the amount we paid Uncle Sam. That 
makes for ease of administration, for ease of collection, and Uncle 
Sam in effect does the collecting for us because if Uncle Sam finds a 
man has not paid his proper tax, we get notice of that and can correct 
his Territorial tax liability in proportion. We do not have to have a 
large staff. That makes for economy and greater efficiency. 

Of course, all our new tax measures were appealed by litigation. 
They were taken to court. In fact, the chief lobbyist of the canned 
salmon industry who had previously pretty much controlled the legis- 
latures and who had told them what they could appropriate and what 
they could spend—with other representatives of absentee interests— 
warned me that that would be done. He visited me in my office during 
the third week of this session when these revenue bills were being passed 
und he said, “I have come to serve notice on you, Governor, that we 
are not going to pay these taxes. They are confiscatory and they are 
excessive. We are going to take them to court. We are going to get 
out injunctions, and we are going to tie up your finances so you'll 
have trouble running the Territory.” 

I said, “Why do you tell me that? Why don’t you go down and tell 
that to the legislature? They’re the ones who are enacting these 
measures.” 

He replied, “Because this is your legislature.” 

I asked him : “Do you mean by that that the others have been yours?” 

He made no reply to that. And of course it was a people’s legislature 
responding to a long-overdue need. They passed a property tax of 1 
percent. We have no counties in Alaska and consequently no county 
taxes. We wanted to make the property tax lew, as indeed it is, but 
we felt it was necessary that those vast areas in Alaska outside of the 
municipalities that have been held out of use and remained undevel- 
oped and paid no taxes, should pay something. 
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We passed a business license tax. We changed the tax on fish, which 
had dated from the turn of the century on a formula that was inexcus- 
ably rigid and unproductive. The old tax was based on the volume of 
the pack a flat amount of so much per case. If the pack had been very 
large, the Territory benefited. If the pack had been small, the Terri- 
tory lost. But in the years when the pack was small, the shortage 
secured for the packers a much bigger price, so they made much more 
money, but none of that was reflected in the Territorial treasury. 

We, therefore, changed that to put the tax not on the size but on the 
value of the pack. That was a fair and equitable reform for all con- 
cerned. Then we passed for the towns the permission for them to levy 
sales taxes and on a formula that is extremely democratic. Whenever a 
town needs money for a specific project, such as streets, sewers, water- 
front improvements, or a school, it has a referendum and if 55 percent 
of the people approve the levy, they put on the sales tax either for a 
certain period of time until the necessary goal is achieved, or until that 
particular project is paid for. 

Practically every town in Alaska has put that sales tax into effect: 
Sitka, Petersburg, Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, Fairbanks, 
and Seward, I believe—I think Anchorage has not yet done it. 

In other words, the people are consulted every time about it. If they 
want the project enough to tax themselves, they vote for it. If they 
do not want it enough, they do without the project. 

We have left that field of the sales tax to the municipalities. We do 
not believe in a permanent Territorial sales tax, certainly not until at 
least older and more approved methods have been exhausted. Also we 
think it unsound to duplicate and overlap taxes. We want to keep our 
taxes moderate, and we have done so. 

Our revenues have leaped tremendously. Our financial condition, 
today, compares favorably with that of any State in the Union. We 
have no indebtedness, We are going to have a surplus at the end of 
thisbiennium. I hope that we hang on to it and that we administer our 
much increased revenue prudently and economically. That is going 
to be my effort. We have won the greater part of the tax litigation. 
Two acts are still before the courts but I have little doubt that they 
will be decided in favor of the Territory. 

Now, I want to emphasize one thing that Delegate Bartlett said, 
which is very true. This committee really represents a new era in 
Alaska, but previous to this committee taking an interest in Alaska 
the Territory had suffered a long period of neglect and of terrible 
neglect. 

It has been true all through our history. 

After the purchase in 1867, for 17 years we had no government. 
One would have assumed that having purchased this vast area—this 
great land one-fifth as large as the 48 States—at a cost of less than 
2 cents an acre, that there would have been some interest on the part 
of the Federal executive or legislative agencies of that day in finding 
out what we as a Nation had bought, what we ought to do with it, 
what resources it had and how they could be developed, and what kind 
of government we should have. There was no such interest or concern. 

In those first 17 years Congress passed just two laws relating ex- 
clusively to Alaska. One created an Alaska customs district and put 
an agent in charge, which meant merely that foreign goods paid the 
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same customs duties coming into Alaska as elsewhere under the flag 
and the other law turned over the fur seal fisheries to a private 
monopoly in San Francisco, which ultimately wrecked the seal indus- 
try so that the Federal Government had to take it over. Under its 
conservation policies the seal population has now been restored from 
near extinction to a very profitable and valuable resource. 

During those first 17 years in Alaska you could not make a well, 
you could not deed or transfer property legally, you could not get 
married legally and you could not punish crime. The de facto ruler 
of — was the commanding general of the troops stationed in 
Sitka. 

Ten years after the purchase he and his troops were called down 
to Idaho to put down an uprising of the Nez Percé Indians and then 
we did not even have that semblance of government in Alaska. 

The people there became alarmed. They thought there might be 
an Indian uprising there, and actually that fear was widespread 
throughout the West in the seventies. William Allen White, in his 
autobiography mentions that in Kansas in the seventies they were 
constantly worrying about some kind of an Indian uprising. 

So the people up there asked for a gunboat to be stationed in Alaskan 
waters in case of an unrising. Washington paid no heed. They said, 
“We are in danger here; we are likely to be massacred, Please send 
us help.” No heed. 

Finally they appealed to the British Government and His Britanic 
Majesty was good enough to send a warship until finally an American 
vessel arrived. Then for the next 2 years the captain of that vessel 
was de facto, and without authority, the ruler of Alaska, 

Now, that history of neglect continued until these very recent years 
with which you are familiar. 

In 1884 Congress decided, “Well, maybe we ought to give them 
some kind of a government” and so they passed an organic act and 
applied the code of the State of Oregon to the Territory of Alaska. 

It did not work because Oregon had a county system and we had 
none and wherever there was reference to county officials and their 
functions it made no sense. 

The code of Oregon also had a provision that in order to be a member 
of a jury you had to be a taxpayer. But since Congress had levied no 
taxes in Alaska we could not have juries, so we still could not have 
justice on the American plan. 

The act provided for a governor, a judge and four lower-court 
judicial officers called commissioners, who were expected to serve 
without salary. They were supposed to live on the fees they collected 
from the public. That was in 1884. 

We have not been able to get that changed to this day. Sixty-eight 
years have passed. The world has progressed more than in any com- 
parable period in all history; man has learned to fly; is able to span 
the world instantly by radio; has extended the human life span 25 
percent through discoveries in medicine and surgery. We have en- 
tered the atomic age. But our lower-court judges are still unpaid. 
So we do not always get the best commissioners—although many are 
excellent and serve faithfully without adequate compensation. 

That would seem to be a very simple reform to pay these 56 or 60 
United States Commissioners, who are our lower-court judges, a salary. 
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Now, we would be glad to take over the judicial system but the 
Congress has never seen fit to give it to us. 

The Governors who were appointed after 1884 persistently wrote to 
Washington, to the then Secretaries of the Interior, to the Presidents, 
to the Congresses asking for legislation to improve the situation. But 

no attention was paid, and no attention was paid until the late 
nineties when gold was discovered in the Klondike. Then with the 
rush of tens of thousands of prospectors who, when they got up there, 
found that they were not secure in their claims, that there was nothing 
there to make it possible to develop the country, they began writing 
letters to their congressmen and senators and as they came from 
nearly every State in the Union, that awakened interest and we finally 
got some legislation. 

But, of course, it was legislation drafted at a distance of 5,000 miles 
from the scene and by men who did not know much about it. Much 
of this legislation was inappropriate. So there arose a demand in 
Alaska for someone who could speak for Alaskans, a Delegate, and 
for local self-government. We finally got the Delegate in 1906 but 
we got the self-government only in 1912, 45 years after the purchase. 
Now, that is a period of pretty long neglect—almost. without parallel 
jn our history. 

The new organic act under which we labor today, which was a great 
improvement over its unworkable predecessor was still notable chief! y 
for the things it forbade Alaskans to do. 

We are not allowed to make any basic laws affecting land and as a 
result we are constantly reproached because 99 percent of our land is 
still in public domain. “Why have you not taken more of it over?” 
we are asked. “Why have you not moved in?” 

We have been trying to get those land laws changed by the Con- 
gress ever since the first legislature. We cannot do it. Congress has 
the power and the responsibility. But the old laws which are unwork- 
able and cumbersome remain little changed. 

If I want to go out, as many people have wanted to do, and buy 
5 acres of land in a forest area to build a tourist hut, I cannot do it. 
All I can do is get a permit renewable from year to year. I can 
acquire some land by the cumbersome process of homesteading. But 
that takes years. 

How many people are willing to invest their money, effort, and 
labor in something that they can never own and which under a change 
of policy may be revoked, and then they may be at the mercy of some 
bureaucratic official telling them that they have not complied with 
all the regulations and that they may stay or that they must go off? 

When the first legislature met in 1913—it was a very good legisla- 
ture—its first act was to enfranchise women 7 years before the Nation 
did. It passed the first old-age pension system in the United States. 
It took care of the old men there on a modest basis. When the legisla- 
tors found there were vast categories they were now allowed to legis- 
late in, they memorialized Congress on them; seven of them. They 
were scarcely controversial. T hey asked, “Build us some roads.” 
That was echoed by succeeding legislatures until 1923 when they said, 
“Put us under the Federal highways system.” 

That they have never done. Until recently we have had almost 
no roads. You have taken care of that recently as far as the interior 
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of Alaska is concerned. But we have a long way to go to overtake 
past discrimination. 

Next they said, “Pay our commissioners a salary.” That was 
in 1913. It still is not a fact. 

They said, “Our steamship rates are excessive. Please lower them.” 

They are still going up. 

They said, “Put an end to reservations and withdrawals and make 
these lands available for easy settlement.” 

The reservation process and withdrawal has gone on and on. The 
origin of some of them has even been forgotten, and they overlap. 
Alaska is today a crazy-quilt of withdrawals and _ reservations. 

Another request was to stimulate agriculture. That was acceded 
to only about 4 years ago, which was the beginning of that program— 
and that I believe was stimulated largely by the news that over across 
the Bering Sea behind the iron curtain the Russians were making 
great progress in agriculture and pushing the northern limits of 
crops farther and farther and developing new strains and developing 
that country and integrating agriculture and industry and military 
preparedness. We had done none of those things. We have to come 
from way behind. 

There were a number of other pleas just like that which went 
wholly unheeded until very recently. 

Now, the point is that until the last decade we were neglected 
and as a result of that the population diminished, settlement was 
almost impossible, and the whole spirit of defeatism invaded Alaska 
and we actually lost population between 1900 and 1930, while the 
population of the United States was going up 45 million. 

We do have a lot of lost time to overtake. I think it is perfectly 
legitimate that the expenditures being made now should be made until 
we can get caught up. 

PUBLIC WORKS ACT 


On this Public Works Act, I feel very, very strongly on that, that 
I hope you will leave that alone, because the towns have really 
strained themselves to meet their required snare. 

They passed sales taxes for these very projects, and they have 
fixed their budgets so that they can furnish their 50 percent of the 
total cost. 

If that law is now modified, or if the allotments provided by the 
act are cut, it will be to those people a terrible betrayal. They will 
probably not blame anybody but the Delegate, and express their 
feelings by saying: “We were promised these things. The legisla- 
tion passed. On the basis of it we have had votes on sales taxes, 
we have passed referendums for local taxation and we have taxed 
ourselves and we are raising this money required and now they take 
this away from us.” That would be most unjust and devastating 
not merely for the morale of our people but from the standpoint of 
pressing community needs. 

So T hope you will not change that. 

We have projects far beyond the $20 million which are tentatively 
allocated for next year. There is not one of these projects that is not 
essential. They are water supply systems, sewers, schools, things that 
really are of the essence to take care of a growing population. Without 
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this 50 percent Federal aid, I do not think we would have the capacity 
to doit. 

We will pay our 50 percent gladly, but I hope you do not change that 
one thing. 

I do not know what else I can say to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Governor, you have enlightened this committee very 
much and very well. 

Governor GRUENING. I feel very strongly that all around develop- 
ment of Alaska is an integral part of our defense. If we do not have 
the elementary things that an Ameriacn society has a right to expect— 
good water supply, sewers, adequate schools—the people are not going 
to stay in Alaska. 

Now we want to populate Alaska. I believe that Alaska is destined 
to be the northern and western bastion of this continent. We are close 
to the police state, only 54 miles across Bering Strait and visible from 
our shores. To date, 1e only nations which have developed a stable 
society and a high civilization with a going economy in those northern 
latitudes are the Scandinavians and the Finns. We have not yet done 
it. Neither have the Canadians. 

Weare getting there now, and that is our destiny. 

I want to see Alaska in the next 25 years get population of from half 
a million to a million. Permanent settlers. People who will call 
Alaska their home. That is beginning now. But, if we do not give 
them a little help in these basic things after the long neglect, they will 
move out. 

The wives have had to fight terrible housing conditions, inadequate 

yater supply and so they are unhappy and they pull their husbands out. 
That has been going on for years. 

Our alumni association in the States is tremendous. People who 
same to Alaska, made money there and went out because living condi- 
tions were unsatisfactory. Now we want to keep those people there. 
And they want to stay. 

That has begun and this population will be permanent if we can 
keep on this development program for a few years and get our roots 
down. : 

Mr. Jensen. I think it would be well for you to advise this committee 
in a statement what you would recommend on this problem of getting 
this land situation straightened out up there. There you have that 
great Kenai Peninsula development and you have the problems of 
which you speak, where nobody can go up there and buy 5 acres of land 
or 10 acres of land. It is a terrible thing. 

Until we get that straightened out, surely you can understand, 
Governor, as I think I can understand, that you are not going to have 
an influx of people up there, and you have a lot of good agricultural 
land. 

You are getting new methods of raising crops suited to that cold 
climate, and you want an agricultural base for your economy. 

Governor Gruentna. I would say that recent Alaska Legislatures 
have done a good job in putting our house in order. T think our con- 
dition now compares favorably with most of the States in the Union. 

Mr. Jensen. Thanks to you, Governor. 

Governor GruENtTNG. No, it is thanks to the people and the legis- 
latures they elected. 
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Mr. Jensen. Anyway, I want to say that you have done a good job 
as Governor of Alaska. I want that on the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you for being before us. You are doing 
a good job. 


Tuorspay, JANvARY 31, 1952. 
RECLAMATION AND Power PRogEcts IN THE NORTHWEST 


WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Holmes, we are happy to have you with us. You 
represent the people of your district well and you always enlighten this 
committee as to what is going on in your part of the country. 

Mr. Hotmes. Thank you very much. 


COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, thank vou for this 
opportunity to appear before you. I am vitally interested in the 
budget request of $20,917,750 for the Columbia Basin project in the 
State of Washington. 

We are faced with the problem of continuing construction of the 
huge investment that the Government has in that project, and are 
right on the threshold of bringing many thousands of dry land acres 
under irrigation this coming year. 

These additional moneys will be used to bring an additional 60,000 
acres under irrigation into cultivation next fiscal year, and it is of 
great importance to the balanced schedule of the project to continue 
on with the engineering plans and the construction of canals that were 
already under way. We are over the peak of the annual appropria- 
tions in relation to the project, and you will notice in your schedule 
for the years to come that the annual moneys necessary will continue 
on a moderate level. 

The district in which this huge project is located has increased 45.6 
percent in population in the 1950 census. 


YAKIMA PROJECT, ROZA DIVISION 


The proposed fiscal year 1953 program for the Roza division of the 
Yakima project is to be financed by a budget request of $106,000 new 
appropriations, with $45,500 of prior year carry-over. During the 
year with these moneys there is necessary some subsealing in the main 
canal near Pomona. 

Likewise in the estimate there is $87,000 that will initiate and com- 
plete the construction of pipelines and drainage structures in the area 
showing the greatest need for drainage. 

The balance of the funds will be expended for minor supply con- 
tracts and construction work, with a small amount of force account 
work to be done in connection with drainage construction. 
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SATUS UNIT THREE AND WAPATO PROJECT 


These projects are in the reclamation program of the Indian Bureau. 
The budget request over all is for $930,000, of which $630,000 is ear- 
marked specifically for Satus unit 3 on the Wapato project. 

This unit has been under construction for the past 4 years, and this 
amount of money is the budget estimate for the completion of the 
project. 

The unit consists of approximately 10,000 acres of class 1 and 2 lands 
of very fertile character. These lands cannot be placed under culti- 
vation, however, until the canal with lateral distribution system has 
been constructed, and it is a matter of prudence to complete this 
project with the money allowed. 

Of the budget estimate $300,000 is to be used upon the Wapato proj- 
ect proper to help meet the problem of floods frequently occurring in 
Toppenish and Satus Creeks. Each year the damage is increasing 
because of rising ground-water level. As a result, 2,000 acres have 
been forced out of production and 10,000 acres have suffered marked 
decrease in productivity. ‘The loss in crops is estimated at around 
$1,150,000 annually. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Fourth Congressional District of the State of Washington is 
one of the fastest growing areas of the Pacific Northwest, and very 
vital in the national! defense program. 

Expanding activities of the Atomic Energy Commission in the Han- 
ford engineer works are one of the many programs going on in the 
Fourth Congressional District important to our defense, and the 
power needs are staggering. 

Most of the budget request for facilities in the district are, basically, 
added transformer capacity and local transmission facilities. 

There is an item of $133,000 for transformer to be installed in 
the city of Ellensburg to serve the city and Kittitas County. There 
is an item of $41,000 for what is known as the Franklin substation 
for Columbia Basin service, and $231,000 for the Columbia-Ephrata 
transmission line and the Warden substation serving Grant County, 
and $66,000 for transformer at Bingen serving Klickitat County. 

In this area there is a request for $130,000 for The Dalles Dam 
service, which will provide construction power for the corps of en- 
gineers who are starting construction of the Dalles Dam. 

Other key facilities and growing irrigation pumping loads include 
the Moxee switching station for $44,000, and the Franklin County 
facilities of $286,000, including the Benton-Scootenay line and sub- 
station serving the Columbia Basin irrigation project. 

There is likewise need for additional transformer facilities at 
Ephrata, which will be involved in the reactivation of the Larsen 
Air Base at Moses Lake. 

I definitely urge the committee to give most careful consideration 
to the budget estimates of the above-mentioned projects, including 
the Columbia Basin, the Roza division of the Yakima, the Satus unit 
and Wapato project, and the Bonneville items in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 
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KENNEWICK DIVISION OF THE YAKIMA PROJECT 


This is a matter that I would like to frankly discuss with the 
committee. 

This project has been authorized by the Congress and the budget 
has allowed no money for construction. This project has been before 
your committee in the past, and your committee did definitely rule 
that the Kennewick project was not a new start, but was an extension 
of the Yakima project, and so stated in your committee report. 

In the face of this above-mentioned fact, I have made careful 
inquiries into the reasons why the budget did not allow construction 
money for Kennewick, and have been told on valid authority that 
it is because the budget ruled the project to be a new start. 

Gentlemen, I remind you of this fact in the face of your own ruling 
and interpretation in your past appropriation bills report. 

It is very disconcerting to me that the budget should feel obligated 
to make this ruling in the face of the distinct statement on the part 
of the committee that it is not a new start, but merely an expansion of 
the famous Yakima project. 

I think it is lamentable and very serious to have the Government 
come into an area, condemn some 6,500 to 7,000 acres of land under 
irrigation for purposes of the Hanford engineer works, and then 
make no effort whatsoever to try and reestablish the agricultural 
economy of that area when the Government was responsible for 
completely dislocating it. 

The project is legally authorized, sound and feasible, and is ready 
to be built, and is completely planned, and in spite of every effort that 
was made to try and have the Budget make recommendations for con- 
struction moneys, they ruled it a new start, in complete opposition to 
the findings of your own fine committee. 

I strongly suggest the committee make inquiry with the budget to 
find out why such ruling should be made by them in the face of your 
own findings. 

Construction moneys should be placed in this year’s appropriation 
for that project. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to appear 
before your committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. As chairman of the committee, I would like to say 
that we have enjoyed your presentation this morning, the same as [ 
do your every appearance before this committee. 

Mr. Hotmers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I appre- 
ciate the very careful consideration your committee gives these proj- 
ects in this tremendous developing area. I would like to offer for the 
record a statement from Mr. J. A. Weber, of the Washington State 
Columbia Basin Commission. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be inserted at this point in the record. 


STATEMENT oF J. A. WEBER OF QUINCY, WASH. 


My name is J. A. Weber cf Quincy, Wash. I am a member of the Washington 
State Columbia Basin Commission and this statement is presented in behalf of 
that organization. I am a farmer on the Columbia Basin project where I have 
lived since 1902. I also am president of the Quincy Columbia Basin irrigation 
district and am chairman of the joint boards of the Columbia Basin project dis- 
tricts. I sincerely urge this subcommittee to make adequate appropriations to 
continue the construction works which are well along and to complete this 
project as quickly and as economically as possible. 
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I am urgently requesting that the request for fiscal year 1953 construction, 
which I understand to be $20,000,000, be approved for several reasons, among 
them the one that the people of the area who for 50 years have been dreaming 
of this project, the goal sought seems to be near and the attitude of those people 
has not changed. 

There are many other reasons. They follow: 

1. Current indications definitely point toward the need for more agricultural 
land in the United States. National magazines have pointed out editorially that 
we are moving from a nation of surpluses to a nation of shortages in agricultural 
products. The only way to increase our agricultural production is to irrigate 
more land, and the best place to get this additional irrigated acreage immediately 
is to complete the Columbia Basin project on which more than $400,000,000 has 
been invested and which now is at a point where the land can begin coming into 
production by the investment of additional sums, which investments are small 
compared with past expenditures and which were contemplated in the over-all 
program at the time of authorization. 

2. Continued construction is essential to make the farming enterprises already 
assured profitable undertakings from an operation and maintenance standpoint. 
Five dollars an acre is considered 2 maximum operation and maintenance cost 
to be borne by water users. That per acre charge will be possible only if 200,000 
acres are brought into production on the Columbia Basin and the costs spread 
evenly. Approximately 67,000 acres will come into production this year. Opera- 
tion and maintenance costs are relatively fixed charges, varying little between 
50,000 acres and 200,000 acres. With the first year’s land in production the 
operation and maintenance charges will be $8 an acre; more than the average 
farmer can bear for any length of time. Even with next year’s 50,000 to 60,000 
acres coming into production, the total acreage developed in the project will be 
insufficient to lower the operation and maintenance charges to a proper level. 

The operation and maintenance problem alone is enough to justify the $20,000,- 
000 appropriation, especially when it had been considered in the long-range 
planning for the project. 

3. The remaining work on the project should be prosecuted as vigorously as 
possible in the interest of over-all economy and efficiency and for the protection 
of the water users and ratepayers who must repay all that the Government has 
invested in the project. The investment already made can never be repaid with- 
out the land coming into production and the landowners making repayments. 

4. Early production from this land is necessary for food and fiber for the 
defense effort. 

5. The people are land-hungry and veterans by the thousands are looking for 
land to farm, They have no place to go for that land except to new irrigation 
projects such as the Columbia Basin to find the tracts to farm where they can 
be certain of a reasonable chance to profit from tilling the soil. 

6. Budget and Congress previously had agreed to a Columbia Basin develop- 
ment program, and the economy of the area has been geared to this program. 
To curtail or abandon any part of that program now would be ruinous to busi- 
ness and private business people. The people and organizations in the State of 
Washington have bonded themselves and assessed against themselves additional 
tax levies to provide roads, schools, sanitation facilities, and other facilities 
in keeping with a land-development program. They cannot afford to pay in- 
terest or principal upon the bonds or pay the increased taxes unless the land is 
developed, yet these costs will go on regardless of the outcome of the reclama- 
tion project. New settlers on the land and increased valuations of the land are 
expected to spread these bond and tax costs so they will not be overly burden- 
some on anyone. 

Already a road-building program is under way by the State. School districts 
are adding and improving buildings to provide for the new settlers. 

Construction work has gone so far and investments made on this project have 
been so great that there can be no turning back. The Government can come 
out on its loan only by completing the project and collecting repayments. These 
can come only through going ahead with construction to get the land on a paying 
basis. 

Delays in construction would be financially disastrous. History has shown 
that delays in irrigation construction have resulted in tremendous over-all cost 
increases, thus adding a greater burden on the water users and the ratepayers. 
These greater costs might easily mean the difference between success and failure. 
This hazard should be avoided on the Columbia Basin. 
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The huge pumps at Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s largest, can be considered 
efficient and economically justified only if they are lifting water for far more 
land than can be brought into production without continuing appropriations 
for fiscal year 1953 and following years. 

Speaking for the Washington State Columbia Basin Commission, I respect- 
fully and urgently request adequate appropriations to carry forth the construc- 
tion work as planned for fiscal year 1953. 


Mr. Norrett. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have placed in the 
record at this time a statement from Mr. Frank T. Bell, on the Colum- 
bia Basin project. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY FRANK T. BELL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Frank T. Bell of 
Ephrata, Wash. I am a farm owner in the Columbia Basin project area and a 
property owner in the town of Ephrata which is located in Grant County in the 
heart of the area to be irrigated by the Columbia Basin project. My purpose in 
making this statement is to impress on the committee the essential need for con- 
tinuing construction of the irrigation works of the project, and completing the 
works proposed as quickly and as economically as possible. a 

You are no doubt familiar with the physical features of the project that are 
now under way and the funds that are necessary for their continuation and com- 
pletion. Before going into those items, I want to tell you first what the local 
people of Grant County and the State of Washington have done and are doing 
to make this project a reality and to insure the success of the farmers and other 
people whose entire livelihood will become dependent on this great project. Local 
initiative is solving the problem of roads. The counties of Grant, Franklin, and 
Adams have approved bonds totaling $5 million so far for the construction of 
county roads in order that the farmers will have adequate access to market areas 
for their produce and other community needs. The roads now under way are 
primarily to serve the first area of 87,000 acres for which water will be available 
this calendar year. This investment on the part of the local people is a big 
step in their determination to promote the success of the project. 

Another important problem is schools. The State of Washington, by popular 
vote, has approved a bond issue of $1 million for school construction, one of the 
primary purposes of which is to fit the development of new schools and educational 
facilities into the Columbia Basin project area. 

Rural electric lines are needed and the local power company has projected 
power lines into the project area for the distribution of electricity to farms and 
homes. One hundred and sixty-six miles of distribution lines are under way 
to serve the first 86,000 acres of the project, and 87 more miles are being started 
to take care of the additional acreage scheduled to come in in 19538. These are 
not Federal Government lines but are being built by the local public utility for 
the distribution of power from the Bonneville System. 

These important investments and contributions to the success of the project 
by the local people have been made in anticipation of the early completion of 
the irrigation works and the committee can be assured that this interest will 
continue, and the Federal Government must complete its part in the construction 
of the irrigation works. 

The primary irrigation works, which the Bureau of Reclamation must accom- 
plish in 1953 and for which they ask $1,370,000, will be completion of the in- 
stallation of pumps and controls in the main pumping plant and the filling and 
testing of the Grand Coulee equalizing reservoir. It is also necessary that 
work continue on the west canal irrigation area, amounting in 1953 to 
$4,928,000. Work under this heading includes Frenchman Hills tunnel, the 
completion of the fourth section of the west canal, the construction of lateral 
areas, and the Babeock pumping plant. On the east low canal irrigation area 
$5,033,000 is estimated to be required for construction of the canal and Lind 
Coulee wasteway, including lateral areas, and priming, puddling, and testing 
of canals and laterals. Construction of a pumping plant and discharge line for 
area E-—5 under the east low canal are also required from this amount. 

The Potholes irrigation area is estimated to require $5,636,000 for completion 
of the third section of the Potholes east canal and continuation of work on 
the fourth section. Construction of a railroad bridge on the second section of 
the east low canal must be completed. There are five lateral sections and 
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the Ringold pumping plant in this area which must be completed or under way 
during the fiscal year. 

I understand the entire request by the Bureau of Reclamation for the Columbia 
Basin project, amounting to $20 million, is substantially less than in previous 
years and marks the completion of heavy expenditures for primary irrigation 
works. It is essential to our local people and the farmers themselves who are 
making substantial investments of their funds and their future in this project, 
that its completion be assured. I earnestly hope the committee will see that 
this important undertaking is not delayed. 


CHANDLER Power Piant, Kennewick Unir or tHe Yakima Provect 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement by Mr. Jay ste, 
Kennewick, Wash., who is a representative of the Kennewick irriga 
tion district and the Kennewick Highlands project committee. With 
your permission, I would like to have it inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


To: House Subcommittee on Appropriations, United States Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

From: Mr. Jay Perry, Kennewick, Wash., representing the Kennewick irrigation 
district, and the Kennewick Highlands project committee. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am here to request in behalf of 
the citizens of Kennewick, more particularly those who are interested in the 
problems of power now confronting us in the State of Washington, that your 
committee make a favorable recommendation to the Congress that moneys be 
appropriated during the present session, to construct the Chandler power plant 
of the Kennewick unit of the Yakima project. We believe that the power pos- 
sibilities of this project have not been fully studied, and therefore we have not 
fully appreciated the power phase of this project. 

Power facilities of the Chandler unit will consist of a 10-mile power canal 
between the city of Prosser and Chandler, and a 12,000-kilowatt generation 
plant at Chandler on the Yakima River. This power facility can be constructed 
within the period of approximately a year and a half, and power can be had on 
the line within that time. 

We make this request with a number, of what we believe, justifications: 

1. The Chandler plant will produce its maximum amount of power during the 
winter months when the power shortage in the Northwest is most acute. 

2. It is located in the center of an area with a presently large demand for 
power, and only short transmission facilities will be needed to tie it in with the 
present grid system. 

3. The Yakima River has its maximum flow during the winter and spring 
months, at which time the flow of the Columbia is at its minimum. The fact 
that this peak power production comes at the most critical time of the year adds 
more to its value in the whole northwest power-pool program than the same 
12,000-kilowatt output would at some other period of the year. 

4. We have been told generators for this size plant are much more readily 
available than for a larger installation. 

5. The excellent record of repayment made by our present plant at Prosser, 
which is completely paid out, is an indication of what the new Chandler plant 
could reasonably be expected to earn. 

6. There is in existence, insofar as we know, no opposition whatsoever within 
the State of Washington to the construction of this plant. 

We have been told that the committee is in possession of the cost facts in- 
volved in the construction of this power project, which have demonstrated to 
us that the pay-out feature from a business point of view is very desirable. 

As a matter of information, and to refresh your minds, as to the location of 
this facility, I would like to tell you that the Chandler plant would be located in 
the center of one of the most rapidly growing sections in the State of Washington. 
In fact, gentlemen, the 1950 figures of the Bureau of the Census show that 
Benton County, in which the project would be located, percentagewise is the 
fastest growing county in the United States. Thus it may readily be seen that 
the expanded population, bringing with it expanded business and industry, makes 
necessary an ever-increasing supply of hydroelectric power. Remember that 
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this project under consideration, will take care of most of our present needs: 


other than the tremendous loads used by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Further, we have been led to believe that previous commitments have already 
taken the entire production of the great McNary Dam output, leaving us no source 
ot expanded supply. 
Jay Perry, Chairman, 
Kennewick Project Committee. 


CHANDLER POWER PLANT, KENNEWICK DIVISION, YAKIMA PROJECT 


Mr. Jackson. I have prepared a statement concerning the Chan- 
dler Power Plant of the Kennewick Division which I would like to 
have inserted in the record at this time. 


The Chandler power plant is a part of the Yakima project, Kennewick 
division. The area comprising the division is located in south central Wash- 
ington directly above the confluence of the Yakima and Columbia Rivers 
in one of the most rapidly growing sections of the State of Washington. This 
plant will have an installed capacity of 12,000 kilowatts and an average out- 
put of 75,647,000 kilowatt-hours annually. The bulk of this electric energy is 
available during the winter months when it is most desperately needed and 
only short transmission facilities will be required to tie it in with the present 
transmission network. This plant can be constructed in 2 years, making power 
available at a time when it is most needed. The power plant is located im- 
mediately near Yakima and adjacent to the Hanford works of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and would therefore be most useful in serving adjacent loads, 
where long-distance transmission now is strained to the utmost, and there is 
presently a large demand for power. 

Because of these developments, and also, due to the acute power shortage in 
the Pacific Northwest, the Chandler power facilities will contribute substantially 
toward relieving this area power shortage. 

From a defense standpoint, this power plant is particularly desirable since 
it can be constructed in a relatively short time. The turbines and generators 
to be used should be readily available due to their relatively small size. Also, 
it is not necessary to construct a dam at this location which permits a faster 
construction schedule. Anoiher important point as far as power production 
is concerned is that this plant can produce power at its full capacity of 12,000 
kilowatts throughout the year before the planned irrigation facilities are ready 
to use water for an annual generation of 100 million kilowatt-hours for median 
water conditions. This plant could, therefore, make a very useful contribution 
at an early date to the power supply in the Northwest area which is now ex- 
periencing such rapidly increasing defense loads, 

The Kennewick division is the last division of the Yakima project to be 
developed from the water resources of the Yakima River. The primary pur- 
pose of the division is to provide a full water supply for 20,961 acres of land, 
of which 16,693 acres are undeveloped range lands and 4,268 acres are pres- 
ently irrigated by pumping from the Columbia irrigation district’s canal. The 
present cost estimate for completion of the Kennewick division is $13,206,568 
of which $2,809,500 is the requirement for the first year. Without irrigation 
facilities it is estimated that the Chandler power and pumping plant and the 
necessary joint facilities consisting of 10.5 miles of canal will cost about $7,977,- 
450 of which $2,144,200 is the requirement for the first year. 

As there is an urgent need for additional power facilities in the Northwest, the 
construction of Chandler power plant should be expedited to the maximum 
extent. 


PALISADES DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point we will insert in the record a statement 
submitted by Congressman Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I desire only to make a general 
statement in regard to Palisades Dam and Reservoir in eastern Idaho. I under- 
stand that the President requested that 10 millions of dollars be appropriated 
for this project for fiscal year 1953 and that testimony has been given by the 
Department witnesses justifying this request. 
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This project is near the Wyoming border in eastern Idaho in my congressional 
district and will supplement the water and power reserves of more than 100,000 
persons of this area. This project was originally authorized in 1941 and con- 
struction was deferred because of the recent war. The project has since been 
reauthorized and appropriations have been made and contracts let and the 
project is under construction. The 10 million requested in this budget will 
permit the contractors to go forward immediately with the project. 

This project will furnish reservoir storage space of 1,400,000 acre-feet of 
water and also provide 112,500 kilowatts of power. The Defense Electric Power 
Administration has certified to the necessity for this additional power for de- 
fense purposes. 

I specifically desire to invite the attention of the committee to the statement 
filed by the Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation regarding a 
proviso in the legislation concerning the utilization of the project for power 
production. In a letter of February 7 to me, the Acting Commissioner referred 
to testimony by the Department that “it is my opinion that the language is not 
necessary to accomplish the understanding which has been reached with the 
water users.” In line with the Commissioner’s letter, it is my feeling that the 
proviso should be deleted from the legislation. 


Tuerspay, Jancvary 31, 1952. 
Weber Bastn Provectr 


WITNESS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now Mrs. Bosone, from the great 
State of Utah. Weare happy to have you with us. We know that you 
do a good pob of presenting to this committee the things that are 
needed in the district you represent and the State of Utah. You may 
proceed. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and your faithful col- 
league, Congressman Norrell. I appreciate the courtesy you have ex- 
tended to me today in giving me this time to appear before you 
personally. 

I am here to urge that a specific amount of money—S114 million— 
be provided in the appropriation for fiscal 1953 for the Weber Basin 
reclamation project in Utah. Task this amount so that actual construc- 
tion work can be started on one or two units of the project, and so that 
the necessary preliminary work can be finished on other units to clear 
the way for awarding contracts when additional funds become avail- 
able. The investigative work is practically completed. 

I am asking this special attention for Weber Basin because I think 
Weber Basin has a special problem. Not only is the present water 
supply for an industrial and agricultural community of 125,000 people 
being used to capacity right now, but an important part of that water 
supply is actually threatened with destruction. For many decades, in 
fact almost since the pioneers first came into Salt Lake Valley more 
than 100 years ago, Utah irrigators and municipalities have depended 
to a considerable extent upon underground water supplies. One of 
the areas which is underlaid with a fine pool of water stretches through 
Davis and Weber Counties, the section which will get the bulk of the 
benefit of the Weber project. Underground water is so important to 
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Utah it is one of the few States which has developed an underground 
water code. . 

Now, what is happening to the Weber-Davis underground water 
ool? First, let’s look at the geography. On the west is Great Salt 
ake, the saltiest body of water in the world. North of the pool, in 

southern Box Elder County, is a mineral hot-spring area, and south of 
it in northern Salt Lake County, is another hot-spring area. So we 
have this fine pool of sweet water surrounded on three sides by mineral 
and salt waters. 

Let’s see what is going on. Some years ago Ogden City drilled for 
water in an artesian basin east of the city, and developed a water supply 
which served approximately 20,000 residents of the town. As far as I 
know, that supply is not immediately threatened, but 

The Utah General Depot, a military installation in Ogden, developed 
a well during World War IT, but that well has had to be abandoned 
because of the high chlorine content which has appeared in the water. 

Seven years ago Ogden City drilled three wells to augment its water 
supply, and has had to abandon one of these and has curtailed the draft 
on the other two. The reason, excess chlorides. 

South Ogden went into the ground for its water supply and now 
finds that the water from its big well is showing increasing amounts 
of chlorides and sulfates and they will probably have to discontinue 
pumping. 

The city of Bountiful in South Davis County has developed a mu- 
nicipal well which is at present usable but which is constantly under 
scrutiny because of the danger of contamination from what local 
geologists call the hot-spring fault. 

When I was in Utah recently I discussed this matter with Mr. 
Joseph Tracy, the State engineer. He told me that the irrigators in 
the south end of Davis County, who under our water code have prior 
rights to the underground water, are complaining that the water table 
is lowering and that their rights are being threatened. Engineering 
studies indicate that the water table is lower but Mr. Tracy has not 
yet deemed it necessary to take action to protect priorities. This is 
a rich truck-farming and fruit-growing section. 

The three military installations located in Davis County—the Clear- 
field Naval Supply Depot, Hill Air Force Base, and the Ogden Arsenal 
are dependent entirely upon the pumping of underground water. Not 
only are the installations dependent upon underground water, but 
adjacent Federal housing units get their water from these same wells. 
Incidentally, all of these are comparatively latecomers so far as under- 
ground water filing is concerned. 

Now I am not saying that tomorrow or the next day or next week 
any set time in the future that the the State engineer will be forced 
to close down any wells in the Weber-Davis pool, but I do say that 
if conditions come about which require action, State officials must 
take action and the action will have to be against late appropriators 
first. And I further say that the occurrence of those conditions are 
not only possible but probable. 

Summing up, now, on the part of the problem: Utah’s underground 
water supply is important to the State’s economy. It is threatened 
on three sides by natural enemies of salt and mineral. Excessive 
pumping increases this danger as is evidenced ‘by the several wells 
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which have already been abandoned on account of chlorides and sul- 
fates, and by the declining water table in the south half of Davis 
County. 

This resource has already been spread thin to take care of the added 
burden which concentrated population and intensive truck gardening 
have placed upon what 10 years ago looked like a sufficient supply. 
Those close to the problem feel that any additional strain on this 
underground water pool will so reduce the static pressure that the 
entire pool may become contaminated. 

Now, what are the chances for additional strain on this resource ? 
First, there is the natural growth of the area which offers jobs and a 
good place to live. This natural growth will be accelerated by the 
defense effort, for the installations in the area are now of the perma- 
nent type. There are 20,000 civilians employed on the military instal- 
lations in the area. 

Then there is the possibility of drought. It has been 18 years since 
the last serious dry spell. That is a long time in western drought 
cycles. In the il 18 years there have been only 2 years in which the 
rainfall was below normal and 10 years in which it was considerably 
above normal. In other words, during the last 10 or 15 years, this area 
has experienced more precipitation than at any time since before the 
turn of the century. 

Yet we find Ogden with an available supply of 45 second-feet of 
water, actually using during many months of the year 47 second-feet. 
During the last drought the available supply dropped to 33 second- 
feet. So you see what a drought would do to Ogden. And Ogden 
represents nearly half the people living in the district. Other cities 
in the area—there are half a dozen with about 3,000 population each— 
are dependent upon wells or upon the precipitation of the short steep 
watershed of the western side of the Wasatch Mountains. A drought 
of the 1930-34 type would be disastrous to those communities. All 
of these communities are using all available water during the heavy-use 
months and storage facilities or local possibilities are not adequate for 
increased population or for a ita of drought. 

Now, gentlemen, I have told you to the best of my ability why I 
think the Weber Basin has a special problem and should get special 
attention. I have pointed out that not only the people of the area but 
also four important defense supply depots are traveling on a thin 
edge; that drought or increased population can easily break that 
edge and ruin one of our resources and endanger the operations of the 
military depots. 

Now, let me give you a brief over-all picture of the Weber Basin 
project, and tell you specifically what we would do with the one-half 
million dollars. 

The project would harness and put to beneficial use more than 
200,000 acre-feet of water now wasting in Great Salt Lake. The water 
is on the Weber Basin watershed, which has as its chief tributary the 
Ogden River. New storage dams would be built and present dams 
enlarged. Two aqueducts would be constructed. One of these would 
be a high line, and supply water for land that is now above irrigation 
systems. This would also supply municipal and industrial water. 
The other canal would be a low line, and would provide water for 
acreage on the flat. Some of this land has water but not enough. 
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A portion of Great Salt Lake, Willard Bay, would be diked off 
to catch the return flow and other unused water in the Weber River. 
A pumping plant would lift this water a few feet and make it avail- 
able for the delta. About 198,000 acre-feet of water will be made 
available for 515000 acres of new land and for about 27,000 acres of 
land needing additional water. An additional 40,000 acre-feet will 
be available for municipal and industrial water. There will also be 
40,000 acres of land reclaimed by drainage. Very little power will 
be generated, only 5,400 kilowatts. This will probably offset the 
power used in pumping the water back from Willard Bay. 

As I have said, the investigative work is about finished. Because 
the project embraces four counties, and affects hundreds of individual 
water users besides many irrigation companies, industries, and mu- 
nicipalities—and because there are matters of rights-of-way to con- 
sider, there is still a lot of preliminary work to be done before actual 
construction on most of the projects can start. No difficulty is antici- 
pated in getting this vast amount of preliminary work out of the way. 

A Weber Basin conservancy district has been formed under the 
laws of the State. This district has the authority to levy taxes and 
to do other things which are necessary for the development and con- 
struction of the project, and to guarantee payment. For several years 
now officers of the conservancy district and civic and irrigation asso- 
ciations have been ironing out these problems. With all the advance 
work done, there is still some time-consuming detail which we would 
like to get out of the way as soon as possible. This work is beyond 
the investigative program and comes under the construction program 
which this Congress authorized sometime ago. 

In addition to this, we want to get started in the next few months 
on two key units of the project. One of these key units is a storage 
project which w ill tide the area over in case there is a heavy drought. 
The other is a 5-mile tunnel which is the bottleneck on the construc- 
tion of the high:line aqueduct. This tunnel is a 3-year project and 
any delay on getting started on it will mean a delay to much of the 
project. Particularly would it delay the relief which is so urgently 
sought to protect the underground water supply. 

The project, when finished, will cost $72 million. Of this, $58 muil- 
lion is reimbursable. Of the reimbursable amount, $39 million is 
repayable through irrigation sources and the balance, nearly $19 
million, is payable through municipal and industrial means. 

There, gentlemen, is my story. We are asking for $1,500,000—a 
meager amount of the total. We are not asking that merely to get 
some funds coming in. We are asking that amount because we have 
investigated and found that much of the construction work cannot 
be started until some of the detail is out of the way. We are asking 
funds to get all the preliminaries cleared and get contracts ready for 
bidding when money is available. We are also asking for funds to 
start on two key units of the project—a new reservoir which would 
help in case of drought emergency and a tunnel which will be a bottle- 
neck on one of the important units. 

I urge that you give this request favorable consideration. I have 
additional information which goes into greater detail and I should 
like at this time to ask that it be made a part of the record of your 


hearing. Thank you. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


THE WEBER BASIN WATER CONSERVANCY Districr 


The Weber Basin water conservancy district, a legal entity of the State of 
Utah (with taxing powers to a maximum of 1% mills), is fully organized, pre- 
pared, and ready to contract with the Government through the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in the repayment program for the reimbursable expenditures to be made 
by the Government in the development of the Weber Basin project. As you 
know, the definite plan report of the project has been transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and it is assumed, is available for your review. 

The area within the conservancy district, consisting of the counties of Davis, 
Morgan, Summit, and Weber, are obligated by the congressional act creating the 
project, to finance construction and to build all the facilities that will be needed 
to filtrate the domestic water and transport it to the various municipalities. An 
expenditure of from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, which must be raised locally and 
expended for the production of these faciilties, will be involved. This will re- 
quire a bond issue, and the response of our people in this area to the suggestion 
of a bond issue is excellent, because they realize that this is our only and last 
chance for an adequate supply of domestic and industrial water. 

In addition, the conservancy district will be required to extend transportation 
facilities to many of the now existing irrigation companies, and to all the area 
that will be serviced by Weber Basin project water but which have not yet been 
under irrigation of any kind. 


MUNICIPAL WATER, WEBER BASIN PROJECT 


There is not a single municipality in Davis and Weber Counties that has a 
sufficient water supply at present. 

Even with the above-normal precipitation that we have had for the past 10 
years, the majority of our municipalities are barely able to meet the demand 
made on their municipal supplies. If a drought comparable to the one experienced 
in this area in 1934 were to occur, most of the communities would find their water 
supply inadequate to meet demands by 30 to 60 percent. Their only possibility of 
obtaining relief from this condition is through Weber Basin project development. 

The municipal water supply problem is further aggravated by the rapidly in- 
creasing population, which in turn, through use of our mountain canyons, is 
creating stream pollution to the extent that the Utah State Department of Health 
and the United Staes Public Healh Service are demanding that the munici- 
palities obtain a supply of water that may be readily treated for municipal pur- 
poses in order that a safe supply of water may be provided for military use, 
municipal use, and use in interstate commerce. This required supply can be 
furnished by the Weber Basin project. 

To illustrate the grave situation facing the municipalities in the Weber-Davis 
area, we will cite the conditions existing at Ogden city where it has been neces- 
sary to invoke restrictions on water usage for the past several years in order to 
keep usage within the limits of the supply at hand. Ogden city, with a popula- 
tion of 57,117, represents 47 percent of the total population within the con- 
servancy district. During the peak usage season Ogden city requires 45 to 47 
cubie feet of water per second. In an above-normal precipitation year, Ogden 
has only 45 cubic feet per second available. In a drought year Ogden would 
not have more than 30 to 33 cubic feet per second available, so it may readily be 
seen that the city would suffer severely should a drought year comparable to 
1934 be experienced. 

Many of the cities in Davis County, such as Clearfield, Farmington, and Kays- 
ville, are using all available water during heavy-use season and would find them- 
selves in a worse position during drought conditions than Ogden city, in that 
their main source of supply is from streams originating on the west face of 
the Wasatch Mountains which would produce only 40 to 50 percent of the flow 
that may be expected from them during an average year. In general this econdi- 
tion applies throughout both Davis and Weber Counties. 


943038—52—pt. 4——-3 
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In view of the above it may readily be seen why the municipalities indicated 
a desire to subscribe for Weber Basin project water in the quantities set forth 
below : 











Municipal Industrial 
water in water in 
acre-feet acre-feet 
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IRRIGATION WATER 


The amount requested to date under development of Weber Basin project is 
16,620 acre-feet. ; 

The many irrigation companies servicing primarily the area in Davis County 
on the Wasatch front are hopelessly short of an adequate supply of water, with 
the result that agriculture in that area is far below its possibilities with a suffi- 
cient supply. These irrigation companies thus far have made tentative applica- 
tions for 16,629 acre-feet of water from the Weber Basin project. 

‘The so-called new lands at higher elevations than areas being serviced by 
any irrigation companies at present represent about 15,000 acres, and would re- 
quire some 45,000 acre-feet of water which can be supplied only by the Weber 
Basin project. 

This additional requirement plus domestic water needed would be made avail- 
able in the construction of the first phases of the Weber Basin project. 


MILITARY INSTALLATIONS, DAVIS AND WEBER COUNTIES 


There are 19,060 civilians employed at the four military installations which lie 
within the Weber Basin water conservancy district : 


po EL i sein Rae ale neal Re ely Soe ceev ee belek in pL eat Neat Reo E eee pel te Rivas OR 4,174 
CR i a a ae re ee 2, 856 
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PG ey i in ala sic sere nine apart ras a ee ek 3, 269 

fig Pela Shs tan DE A a hah ese Aa eases SUL TIN RLS MRL IUG BY ROSE ATE road BLE aes 19, 060 


Of this number, 6,500 reside in Davis County and 7,000 reside in Weber County, 
which population must be served by the water now available in the two counties. 

The Ogden Arsenal has submitted a tentative request for 1,000 acre-feet of 
water to be supplied by the Weber Basin project. This request was signed on 
May 1, 1951, by Col. H. H. Needham, commanding officer of the arsenal. 

The. copy of a letter following this page from Hill Air Force Base outlines 
their recognition of the serious and limited domestic water supply in this area 
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HEADQUARTERS, OGDEN AIR MATERIEL AREA, 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah. 
WEBER BASIN WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
Ogden, Utah 

GENTLEMEN: The proposed Weber Basin development, under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Bureau of Reclamation, has been discussed with repre- 
sentatives of this command with particular reference to the desirability and 
necessity of supplementing domestic water supplies for communities in this 
area. It appears that this project, to provide both supplemental irrigation and 
domestic water for the Ogden Valley, is both economically feasible and a 
necessary adjunct to the water supply of the area. The economic well-being 
of the Ogden Valley is vital to the national defense effort in that the living 
conditions of employees of this command must necessarily be such as to main- 
tain a highly efficient working force and one which is desirous of remaining 
domiciled in the immediate area. 

In addition to the city of Ogden, there are some 25 small communities in the 
valley in which reside a great number of the personnel employed at Hill Air Foree 
Base. All of these communities, including the city of Ogden, are faced with 
a situation in which the locally available water supplies are progressively de- 
teriorating in quality and rapidly diminishing in quantity per capita. The 
Weber Basin project will provide ample domestic water supplies of good quality 
for these communities. While it is anticipated that such supplemental water 
will not, even under an accelerated construction program, become available 
until about 1953, it is believed that, if the situation is not alleviated by that date, 
there will then exist difficult problems in connection with the maintenance of 
the status of the working force at this base. 

It is obvious that, from the standpoint of the economic and physical well- 
being of the approximately 8,200 employees at this base, the construction of 
the Weber Basin project is of importance to this command as further delay 
in the implementation of this project will have an extremely adverse effect, 
from the standpoint of employee morale, upon the accomplishment of the mission 
of the Ogden Air Matériel Area. 

Yours very truly, . 
C. B. Roor, 
Colonel, USAF, Commanding. 


UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLY 


The underground water supply in Davis and Weber Counties has been de- 
veloped extensively for municipal and irrigation usage. This development has 
shown that there are large areas in both counties which produce water heavily 
contaminated with chlorides and sulfates to the extent that they are not 
usable for domestic purposes and in some instances are not usable for irrigation. 
In attempting to meet the acute municipal, military, and industrial water 
shortage in the Weber-Davis area, many wells have been drilled and the under- 
ground basin is being used to the extent that protests are filed on all new well 
applications and many of the wells drilied in the past few years have indicated 
a spreading of the chloride-sulphate zones so that further development of un- 
derground water for military and municipal use is very questionable. 

Examples of wells which are producing water of unusable or questionable 
quality include : 

One drilled by the United States Army at the Utah General Depot in Ogden 
which produced in exces of 2,000 parts per million of chlorides, necessitating 
the abandonment of the well. Thus the Utah General Depot now relies entirely 
upon Ogden City for its water supply. 

Ogden City drilled a municipal well approximately 7 years ago which is so 
rapidly becoming contaminated with chlorides that it will soon be unusable. 
Two other wells owned by Ogden City, if pumped continuously, will undoubtedly 
become contaminated with excessive chlorides. 

South Ogden drilled a well during the past year which is producing water 
of high temperature which indicates the possibility of increasing chloride and 
sulfate content as pumping continues. 

Bountiful City in Davis County developed a municipal well during the past 
year which at present is usable, but it is not far distant from the high chloride 
and sulfate area which follows the hot springs fault in South Davis County, 
und continueus pumping from this source of supply may tend to spread the 
chloride-sulfate area in South Davis County to the extent that it will destroy 
the value of many wells now existing. 
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Nore.—Reliable estimates indicate the population in the Bountiful area has 
increased 100 percent during the last 5 years. 

The three military depots located in Davis County, namely, the Clearfield 
Naval Supply Depot, Hill Air Force Base, and the Ogden Arsenal, are dependent 
entirely on pumping of underground water and all of them supply water from 
the depot wells to Federal public housing projects adjacent to their boundaries. 
A Federal public housing project of 350 dwelling units at Hill Air Force Base 
and a promised 50-unit project at the Utah general depot will have to be sup- 
plied temporarily from the depot wells until such time as water is made available 
from the Weber Basin project. An additional 650 units have been requested for 
Hill Field. This additional draft on the underground basin may seriously affect 
the available quantity of underground water, as well as the quality, through 
lowering the static pressure in the areas now producing good quality water, 
which will tend to permit spreading of the high chloride content water into the 
better water areas, due to the differential in pressure created by excessive pump- 
ing of these areas now producing the good quality water. 

In brief, we feel that material quantities of additional underground water 
cannot be developed in Weber and Davis Counties without seriously jeopardizing 
the many wells now producing usable water. It is therefore necessary to pro- 
vide surface water through the Weber Basin project to safeguard the military 
installations now operating in the area, the municipalities which furnish homes 
for the military and industrial workers, and the vital industrial operations 
within the area which contribute materially to the defense effort. 


STATES HAVING GROUND-WATER CODES 
Arizona 
Adopted a ground-water code in 1948—full control of groundwater—wells by 
permit only. 
New Mevico 

Enacted present ground-water statute in 1938—amended in 1943—the statute | 
vests its administration in the State engineer—full control of ground water. 
Permits to appropriate must be obtained from State engineer. 

Nevada 

Enacted present ground-water statute in 1989. Amended in 1947 and 1949. 
The statute vests its administration in the State engineer. All ground water 
subject to appropriation. 

Utah 

Enacted present ground-water statute in 1935. All ground water subject to 
appropriation. The statute vests its administration in the State engineer. 
Oregon 

Enacted present ground-water statute in 1935. Administration of the statute 
is vested in State engineer. Applies only to counties lying east of the summit 
of the Cascade Mountains. Provides that the waters of underground streams, 
channels, artesian basins, reservoirs, or lakes, the boundaries of which may 
reasonably be ascertained are public waters and subject to appropriation. 

Texas 

Texas, in 1949, authorized creation of underground water conservation districts 
with such powers as issuance of ruies and regulations, and also permits for 
drilling wells. 

Colorado 

During 1950, Colorado was considering legislation for underground-water 
control. Do not know if it was enacted. 

Mrs. Bosonr. I requested the presence of Mr. Dixon today because 
I wanted to ask him some questions. I wanted the answers to these 
questions and I hadn’t had an opportunity to discuss these particular 
questions with him. 

Mr. Dixon, do you happen to know how many of the projects are 
essential that are in the class of the Weber Basin project? You have 
so many projects that are important, but are not of the “must” nature. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you mean the ones we are working on now? 
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Mrs. Bosonr. That is right; the projects that have been authorized 


‘and you have started to work on the specifications. 


Mr. Dixon. I would have to have a list to be able to cover them. 
Many of them are quite essential. They vary in degree. 

Mrs. Bosonr. I was told by someone who ‘attended the hearing the 
other day that the Department had said there were some projects s that 
were very important and that the Secretary or the Department thought 
were important enough that they should have an appropriation. 

Mr. Dixon. I understand now. You are referring to authorized 
projects on which actual construction has not yet started. Mr, Chair- 
man, you recall, I believe it was you who asked whether our depart- 
ment had recommended any projects for new starts this year, and 
a list of such requests was inserted into the record. It was a list of 
six or seven of them. I think that is what you mean. 

Mrs. Bosonr. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. I have a penciled list of those here and I can 
describe them, if that is your desire, and show what each one does 
in regard to defense. . 

Mrs. Bosonr. You might limit it to Weber Basin. 

Mr. Dixon. Weber Basin was one of the six projects that were in 
that list. We had felt that it should go ahead. But, as you under- 
stand, it is not in the budget at the present time. 

Mrs. Bosonr. That is the reason I am here. That is the reason I 
am alarmed. 

I wonder if you could give us some of the detail of the project to 
refresh the memories of the committee on Weber Basin. 

Mr. Dixon. I would be glad to. There is a printed Senate docu- 
ment—No. 147, Eighty-first Congress—on the project. This is the 
document on the basis of which the congressional authorization was 
made. I thought the committee would want the record brief so I have 
prepared a tavo-paragraph statement which will give a picture of 
the entire project; if you would like me to brief it, I can. 

Mr. Kirwan. Brief it and you can insert the two pages in the record. 

Mr. Dixon. The Congress authorized the Weber Basin project in 
Public Law 273, Eighty-first Congress. When he approved the bill 
the President asked for further detailed investigations to be made of 
certain aspects of it, particularly. Those aspects are now practically 
completed. We expect to have them completed considerably before 
the end of the present fiscal year, so that the project then will be 
ready for whatever action the Congress may see fit to take. 

T have this brief but somewhat longer statement. 

(The information is as follows:) 


» 


é Q % 
Weeer BAstn Prosect, Urau 


The Weber Basin project was authorized under the act of August 29, 1949 
(Public Law 278, 8ist Cong.). The project is located in north central Utah and 
comprises all of the Davis, Weber, and Morgan Counties, most of Summit County, 
and a small portion of Box Elder County. The project works extend west from 
storage facilities on the Ogden River and the Weber River and its tributaries 
to lands between the Wasatch Range and Great Sait Lake including 25 munici- 
palities in Davis and Weber Counties. About one-fifth of Utah’s population 
lives within the project area. Ogden, the second largest city in Utah, is located 
near the center of the project, and Salt Lake City, the capital and largest city 
in Utah, is situated immediately south of the project area. 

The purpose of this project is to develop the basin’s surplus supply of water 
for irrigation and municipal needs, provide needed drainage outlets for the 
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waterlogged lands, protect lands and improvements from flood damage, produce 
hydroelectric power for irrigation pumping, increase recreational opportunities, 
improve fish and wildlife resources and reduce the mosquito infestation in the 
project area. Facilities of the project include Pineview Dam and Reservoir, 
Wanship Dam and Reservoir, Willard Dam and Reservoir, Lost Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, East Canyon Dam and Reservoir, Stoddard diversion works, Slater- 
ville diversion works, Willard pumping plant, Layton pumping plant, Gateway 
canal, Weber aqueduct, Davis aqueduct, Willard gravity canal, Willard pump 
canal, Layton canal, Warren canal enlargement, lateral system, drainage chan- 
nels, Gateway power plant, Wanship power plant and the Wanship transmission 
line. The project is designed to furnish 198,000 acre-feet of water to about 51,000 
acres of potentially productive land now unirrigated, and about 27,000 acres 
now only partially irrigated. Approximately 40,000 acres of waterlogged land 
Will be reclaimed. More than 40,000 acre-feet of water will be made available for 
municipal and industrial use in Davis and Weber Counties. Power plants will 
have an installed capacity of 5400 kilowatts. The estimated total cost of con- 
struction is $72,313,000. 

Mrs. Bosonr. What is the status of the planning on Weber Basin 
at this time? Mr. Dixon, what would you be using this $1,350,000 for? 

Mr. Dixon. There are seven or eight items. Of the total list of 
things to be done for the project, we would use $1 million of it on two 
items, to get them under way first because they will be the bottlenecks, 
and they are the first places we could get productive work undertaken. 
Those two items are the Wanship Dam and Reservoir, $500,000, and 
the gateway tunnel, $500,000, The other items that make up the re- 
maining $350,000 are the Pineview Dam and Reservoir enlargement. 
Pineview Dam and Reservoir already exists. It would be enlarged 
to increase the capacity so as to catch more of the water that comes 
down the stream on which it is located—$100,000 for that. 

The Weber aqueduct would be started with $100,000—that is the 
aqueduct to bring the water over to where it is needed; $50,000 for 
the drainage system, and $100,000 for construction facilities. The 
$100,000 for construction facilities, incidentally, beginning 2 or 3 
years later, would be charged back into the other project costs, as con- 
struction camp and facilities are general items to permit work to get 
under way. So it goes back into the other items and is redistributed, 
That makes a total of $1,350,000. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Mr. Dixon, since the Department specified certain 
projects that should be started and should have appropriations, do you 
know why the Department chose Weber Basin as one of those projects? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. I think you can describe it this way, that for the 
last 2 years we have had normal or above normal prescription. As a 
matter of fact, it has been the highest of the hundred years of record 
that we have got out there. On the basis of any reasonable predictions 
based on past records, serious shortages will be inevitable, even if con- 
struction is started right now today. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was that told to the budget ? 

Mr. Drxon. I think so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did they give any reason why they would not accept 
it ? 

Mr. Dixon. I think it is the no-new-start policy. 

Mr. Kirwan. We understand that no-new-start policy. That has 
been taken into consideration a year or two ago, but was that told to 
the budget? : rs ge 

Mr. Drxon. I am quite sure it must have been, Mr. Chairman, be- 
‘ause We presented everything that we had. I would have to compare 
the books, and I would be glad to do that. 
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I am not in position to find out what considerations the budget 
took into account on this or other things. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t care what considerations they took into 
account. 

Mr. Dixon. They were advised 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to know how far the Interior Department went 
in advancing the budget. 

Mr. Dixon. Is it your request that I submit to the committee what 
material we sent to the budget ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I would be glad to. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 





The witness stated: ‘On the basis of any reasonable predictions based on past 
records serious shortages are inevitable even if construction is started imme- 
diately.” 

The chairman asked whether that statement had been made also to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and asked further that our statement to the Bureau of the Budgét 
be inserted into the record. 

The justification statement which was presented to the Bureau of the Budget 
does not include any statement on the inevitability of serious water shortages 
even if construction is started immediately. 

The statement which was presented to the Bureau of the Budget follows: 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION, WEBER BASIN Provect, UTAH 
Summarized financial data 


Estimated total obligations_____._-_____-_____---___-__-_ $72, 313, 000 
Total obligations to June 30, 1951__-__- CEA a See Ss oe ah SO asl es * 1, 068, 546 
Allotment, fiscal year 1952__-.._.-_-__-__-------______ * $280, 000 
Prior vear balance available__-.____.---____----__-__ *8, 996 
ITI 3 ss ee 721, 400 

Total obligations, fiscal year 1952__-__-__-________ 310, 396 
Allotment, fiscal year 19538.-......--.._-.-----.-.- 3, 250, 000 

Total obligations, fiscal year 1958_._.__.--_--__-__--_________ 3, 250, 009 
perenne Gir UN ee 8 a ee lg a 67, 689, 058 


1 General investigations fund. 
2 Utah State trust fund. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Authorization—The Weber Basin project was authorized under the act of 
August 29, 1949 (Public Law 273, 81st Cong.). 

Location.—The Weber Basin project located in north central Utah comprises 
all of Davis, Weber, and Morgan Counties, most of Summit County, and a small 
portion of Box Elder County. The project works extend west from storage 
facilities on the Ogden River and the Weber River and its tributaries to lands 
between the Wasatch Range and Great Salt Lake including 25 municipalities in 
Davis and Weber Counties. About one-fifth of Utah’s population lives within 
the project area. Ogden, the second largest city in Utah, is located near the 
center of the project, and Salt Lake City, the capital and largest city in Utah, is 
situated immediately south of the project area. 

Description—The purpose of this project is to develop the basin’s surplus 
supply of water for irrigation and municipal needs, provide needed drainage out- 
lets for the water-logged lands, protect lands, and improvements from flood 
damage, produce hydroelectric power for irrigation pumping, increase recrea- 
tional opportunities, improve fish and wildlife resources, and reduce the mosquito 
infestation in the project area. Facilities of the project include Pineview Dam 
and Reservoir, Wanship Dam and Reservoir, Willard Dam and Reservoir, Lost 
Creek Dam and Reservoir, East Cayon Dam and Reservoir, Stoddard diversion 
works, Slaterville diversion works, Willard pumping plant, Layton pump‘ng 
plant, Gateway Canal, Weber aqueduct, Davis aqueduct, Willard gravity canal, 
Willard pump canal, Layton Canal, Warren Canal enlargement, lateral system, 
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drainage channels, Gateway power plant, Wanship power plant, and the Wanship 
transmission line. The project is designed to furnish 198,000 acre-feet of water 
to about 51,000 acres of potentially productive land now unirrigated, and about 
27,000 acres now only partially irrigated. Approximately 40,000 acres of water- 
logged land will be reclaimed. More than 40,000 acre-feet of water will be made 
available for municipal and industrial use in Davis and Weber Counties. Power 
plants will have an installed capacity of 5,400 kilowatts. 

Repayment.—Preliminary work is under way preparatory to negotiating with 
the Weber Basin water conservancy district for a repayment contract covering the 
reimbursable construction costs of the project. It is anticipated that this con- 
tract will be executed during the first quarter of the budget year. Preparations 
are also being made to negotiate contracts relating to the enlargement of Pine- 
view Dam and Reservoir, modification of power production at existing power 
plants, modifications in Ogden City water collection system under Pineview 
Reservoir and water-allotment contracts with the Ogden River Water Users’ 
Association, Utah, and Power and Light Co., Ogden City, and irrigation water 
users, respectively. These contracts should be ready for execution early in the 
budget year concurrently with execution of the repayment contract. 

Status—The immediate goal is to complete a definite plan report by December 
1951, so that construction contracts for the first storage and conveyance facili- 
ties can be awarded as early thereafter as construction funds are available. 
Plans, designs, and estimates for all project features will be completed and 
reviewed by the Regional Branch of Design and Construction and the Chief 
Engineer. The detailed land-classification field work, office compilations, check- 
ing, and tabulations will be completed. Cooperation with the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of Agriculture, Public Health Service, Geological Survey, National 
Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Utah State Agricultural College 
involving flood-control studies, economic and repayment analysis, water pollu- 
tion and mosquito-abatement problems, ground water and surface-water studies, 
recreation and wildlife problems will be completed. This cooperation was 
undertaken to meet the requirements outlined in the statement of August 30, 
1949, by the President. Following completion of the definite-plan report, em- 
phasis will be placed upon consummation of the repayment contract and related 
documents so that construction may be undertaken early in the budget year. 

Work Proposed, fiscal year 1953.—Program for fiscal year 1953 includes the 
initiation of preconstruction activities early in the first quarter and prepara- 
tion of final designs and specifications leading to award of contract before the 
end of the fiscal year on the following features: Wanship Dam, power plant 
and transmission line; Gateway Canal and power plant; Stoddard diversion 
works and the Weber and Davis aqueducts. Award of contract and beginning 
of construction on Gateway tunnel (a part of the Gateway canal) is scheduled 
for the second quarter of fiscal year 1953 to accomplish the delivery ef water to 
the Weber and Davis aqueducts in fiscal year 1955. <All necessary rights-of-way 
will be acquired prior to the award of construction contracts. The funds 
requested for this project are over ceiling. 

Justification.—The Weber Basin project is of extreme importance as a source 
of additional water to the portion of central Utah lying north of Salt Lake 
City which centers around the city of Ogden, Utah’s second largest city, and 
is now suffering from depleted supplies. The project is designed to furnish 
water for domestic, industrial, and irrigation use in an area that has become 
the most important supply base for the armed services in the western United 
States. A full description of the relationship of the project to the defense in- 
stallations appears in the Senate hearings on the Interior Department bill for 
the fiscal year 1952, pages 2042 to 2049, inclusive. 

In brief, in the project service area, covering Weber and Davis Counties, are 
located the Utah General Depot, Ogden Arsenal, Clearfield Naval Supply Depot 
and the Hill Air Force Base. The depots and the arsenal constitute the western 
center for this type of activity serving the Pacific coast and Pacific overseas 
operations. Placed in this location for protection against possible west-coast 
attacks, the services are continuing to increase and expand their substantial 
investment in facilities in Davis and Weber Counties. Primarily, as a result 
of their activities, the population increase in these counties from 1940 to 1950 
was 46.4 percent for Weber County and 94.9 percent for Davis County; and ad- 
ditional increase of 5 percent for both counties has occurred since the 1950 
census was taken. This heavy population increase has placed a heavy burden 
on the existing sources of domestic water, industrial water and food, which 
promise to break down under the continuing increase in people and facilities 
now going on. 
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Construction of the project facilities is the only feasible answer to the in- 
ereased demands as the necessity for both irrigation and municipal water 
that existed at the time of authorization has become increasingly acute. The 
first features of the project should be completed as rapidly as possible to pro- 
vide the urgently needed water for several towns and cities experiencing critical 
shortages. In order to receive maximum utilization of the project, it should 
be completed at the maximum efficient rate. Any delay in the program pro- 
posed will necessarily retard the achievement of the municipal and industrial 
development and the irrigated acres. The total estimated cost has been in- 
creased from $69,534,000 to $72,213,000 (anticipated total obligations, $72,313,- 
000). Major changes consist of substituting similar alternative features as 
studies for definite-plan report progressed. 

Mr. Drxon. Delay will only make that situation more serious. It 
is one of degree, progressively getting worse. Other reasons that we 
recommended it were that the population growth in the area has been 
phenomenal. The Utah General Depot, the Hill Air Force Base, 
Ogden Arsenal, and Clearfield Naval Supply Depot are all located in 
the area and are major defense establishments. For example, Weber 
County has increased 47 percent, in round numbers, in population, 
and Davis County has increased 95 percent in population, almost a 
complete doubling of population in the last 10 years during which 
these establishments expanded. 

In addition there are 23 cities that are in need of water supplies 
in the same project area. Some of their wells are getting salty, going 
dry in some places. 

Mrs. Bosone. In fact, some of the wells they drilled have been 
abandoned; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Drxon. That is right. 

In spite of the normal precipitation we have had, Ogden City, a 
city of some 60,000 people, is critically short of water at the present 
time. The State health department only last week—and, of course, 
this wasn’t given to the Bureau of the Budget because it hadn’t oc- 
curred at that time, but only last week the State health department 
condemned that part of the Ogden water supply, which is approxi- 
mately 10 percent, which came from: Wheeler Creek and drastic cur- 
tailment within the city’s consumption will result. 

Here is another rather important reason why we recommended that 
the project be started: That whole area uses ground. water rather 
extensively at the present time. The use of wells as the only source 
for dependable water supply within the project area is impracticable 
because of the two restraining factors. Those are the limited supply 
of good ground water, which must be overdrawn already, and the 
limited supply of recharged water. They are taking out too much 
ground water, and there is not enough going back in. Improved sup- 
plies of surface water is the only cure for that. The Weber Basin 
project is the agreed-upon solution for that, and that was the reason 
that we had recommended Weber Basin as one of that list of six 
projects to go ahead. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And isn’t one of the serious aspects of that the occur- 
rence of chlorine and chlorides and salt in the wells? 

Mr. Dixon. I think you are ina particularly vulnerable area for pol- 
luted ground waters. 

Mrs. Bosonr. They have drilled wells and abandoned them because 
they found chlorine in this region. That information has come to me 
within the last 2 or 3 days, and it is frightening. I am scared to death 
when any segment of society has to depend upon underground water 
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alone. It would be different if we in Utah had the Columbia River 
nearby, or the Snake River nearby, or some river that we could harness, 
or if we had a more moist area, but we are in a dry area and I think 
it is very important and it frightens me, unless something is done. If 
we don’t start this project we are being penny-wise and pound foolish 
and not putting the important things first. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed your presentation. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I just have a word, if I may. 

From the very outset of this project I think every Member of Cong- 
ress, both on the Public Lands Committee. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Weber Basin project bill passed the Congress by a 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. Jensen. And this committee has felt that this was a very worthy 
project. Certainly we would not have appropriated money to carry it 
on up to the construction stage if we had not felt that way. 

I must say, again, that this committee has always been water-minded 
in the sense of furnishing appropriations to areas like yours that need 
water. There have been times that we haven’t appropriated for all the 
other things that the Department wanted, but we have always been 
very liberal in appropriating for reclamation projects such as this. 

Mrs. Bosonr. I think you have. 

Mr. Jensen. Where we know the people have to have water and 
they cannot get it any other way than through Federal appropriations. 
I am very glad that you have come before this committee, which you 
did last year as I remember, and the Senators came before us. As I 
remember Senator Watkins came before the committee and you came 
before the committee and you certainly justified these to my satisfac- 
tion, and I am sure to the satisfaction of every member of the com- 
mittee. When we spend money for a lot of other things that the people 
could do for themselves—of course the Department asks for things and 
they are asking for a lot of stuff now that people could do for them- 
selves—and cut out projects like this, it does not make sense to me, so 
you know where I stand. 

Mrs. Bosone. I thank the Congressman. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to thank you for coming before the committee 
and presenting this. 

Mrs. Bosonr. It was a pleasure. 

Mr. Drxon. May I add a sentence with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I stated a while ago, in answer to a question, that those 
were the reasons we recommended the project. I left out inadvert- 
ently one of the other principal reasons, namely the protection and 
expansion of the agricultural development in the area. I failed to 
mention that, and I would like to have that mentioned because parts 
of the area are going to dry up because of inadequate water supply and 
the loss of existing economy would be tremendous, as well as loss of 
new lands that might later be brought in. I neglected to put that in. 

Mrs. Bosone. Thank you. 
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Tuourspay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 


Rocky Mountain NATIONAL PARK 
WITNESSES 


HON. WAYNE S. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


“HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Kirwan. We now have Mr. Aspinall and Mr. Hill, from the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. Are both those gentlemen here ? 

Mr. AspInaLu. We are here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are both from Colorado ? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have with us, gentlemen, Congressman Aspinall 
and Congressman Hill, of Colorado, both Members well recognized by 
this committee for the ability with which they serve their congres- 
sional districts. We are happy to have them with us. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Asprnaut. Thank you, Mr. apt oy 

With my colleague’s permission, I shall speak first so that I may 
return to another committee meeting. 

We are glad to be before this committee and both of us appreciate 
the great ‘responsibilities that you gentlemen have to the building 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to file my statement so that 
it would be complete in your records and then I would just like to 
talk for a minute. If you will permit that, then the reporter here 
won't have to take what I have to say. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will be all right. 

Mr. Asptnauy. I wish to thank you and the members of your com- 
mittee for the opportunity of appearing before you at this time in 
behalf of the National Park Service. 

As you know, I have several of the national recreational areas in 
my district. There are Mesa Verde National Park and the Colorado 
and Dinosaur National Monuments. 

My colleague, Congressman William Hill of the Second District 
of Colorado and I jointly share the privilege of having the Rocky 
Mountain National Park within our districts. The eastern part of 
this playground, which includes the internationally known facilities 
of Estes Park is in Congressman Hill’s district, while the western 
area which includes the well-known Grand Lake region and now the 
new recreational facilities known as Shadow Mountain and Granby 
Reservoirs are in my district. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park has been favored with large 
attendances of visitors for many many years. However, since the 
World War II, the number of these visitors have been incre: ising 

rapidly. Last year well over a million people found enjoyment in 

these recreational and playground facilities afforded by our Gov- 
ernment. With the addition of the new facilities in the western part 
of the park, I am sure that the number of visitors will continue to 
increase from year to year. 
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It is my hope that the advantages afforded the American people 
through the National Park Service may become more and more readily 
accessible to our people and that the people will afford themselves 
of the opportunities presented for their convenience and enjoyment. 
Especially do I hope for this in the great recreational possibilities of 
Colorado where such advantages and opportunities are unlimited. 

I feel personally that perhaps we have been a little penny-wise and 
pound-foolish of late years in our attitude toward the development 
and maintenance of our national recreational areas. I believe that 
by the spending of just a little more money we would be able, in 
most instances, to receive additional funds from those enjoying the 
national park recreational areas. It is my thought that these addi- 
tional sums of money would be paid willingly and gladly by the 
visitors. 

Let us consider one instance of where the expenditure of a very 
small sum would have added to increases in revenue at the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The matter which I bring to your atten- 
tion is based upon figures which I have received from the superin- 
tendent of the park and which, after a considerable amount of study 
on my part, appear to me to be reasonable and logical. This estimate 
was given to me in response to a letter which I addressed to Superin- 
tendent Canfield under date of October 1, 1951, which date was shortly 
after a visit by Congressman Hill and myself to the park. 

Mr. Canfield writes as follows: 

This estimate is based on having the three entrances in operation beginning 
the day Trail Ridge was opened, and continuing through September 30. Also, 


it is based on keeping the entrances in operation more hours per day. 
A breakdown of the estimate is as follows: 


Estimated loss, period June 2 to 8, inclusive___.___.-_---__--_-________ $4, 200 
The first 7 days the entrances were in operation this year (June 9- 
15, 1951, the collections were $5,496, an average of slightly more than 
$785 per day. As there is somewhat less travel earlier in June, we 
used a daily average of $600 in the estimate. 
Estimated loss, period June 9 to Sept. 9, inclusive__-________________ 4, 309 
During the 1951 season the entrances were in operation as follows: 
June 9 to 30, inclusive, from 8a.m.to5 p.m. July 1 to Sept. 2, 
inclusive, 7 a.m.to6p.m. Sept. 3 to 9, inclusive, from 8 a. m. 
to5 p.m. 
By extending the hours of operation to begin at 6 a. m. and 
terminate at 7 p. m., the estimate has been compiled as follows: 





Daily loss June 9 to 30, $55 per day____-________ LE cisen® $1, 310 
Daily loss July 1 to 9, $45 per day__.--_-____________-_ 2, 880 
Daily loss Sept. 3 to 9, $17 per day__--+-------__---___ 119 
oo yt RE ae ee Penne see FR cSos SINS eee ET me Vert O ce 4, 309 
Estimated loss, period Sept. 10 to 30__.--___--____-._.-__-_____-_--__ 8, 085 


In 1949 the entrances were operated through September 25. During 
the period September 12 through 25, there was collected $6,775, or 
slightly more than $398 per day. Even though there was somewhat 
less travel in 1949, we have used a reduced daily average of $385 in 
this estimate. 





Total (gross) estimated loss............._..-......__.____ 16, 594 
Estimated increased personnel costs__._.-----.--------------------_- 2, 400 
To extend the dates and hours of collection. 





Leaving a net estimated loss in revenue of____--__--_-__________ 14, 194 
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The estimated increased-personnel costs may appear somewhat high, but these 
figures have been compiled as follows : 

For several weeks at the beginning of the season, and again at the end, it has 
been customary to have only one man on duty from 8 a.m.to5 p.m. By extend- 
ing the daily hours to begin at 6 a. m. and terminate at 7 p. m. would mean the 
employment of two rangers each day at each of the three entrances. 

Consequently, the salary costs appear high, yet the increased intake more than 
offsets the additional cost. 

I appreciate the great responsibility which you gentlemen of this 
and similar committees have to Congress and to the people of our 
Nation. I know full well that you do not have unlimited funds to 
use for such facilities as we are considering here at this time. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that many of our national parks and 
monuments have been the victims of economy formulas that have made 
it almost impossible for these unlimited recreational areas, most useful 
in their place in modern life in America today, to provide for those 
of our citizens seeking rest and recreation, the ultimate experiences 
of such rest and recreation to which they are entitled. 

Please permit me to refer again to “Rocky Mountain.” Let’s put 
ourselves briefly in the place of a typical group of visitors. Let’s try 
to find out just what Mr. and Mrs. Bill Jones and their family expect 
after they have traveled hundreds or even thousands of miles to give 
themselves the treat of a national park visit. When they come to 
“Rocky Mountain” thousands of those who live far away from it have 
their first experience in high-mountain country. 

They see unfamiliar forests with both an upper and lower timber 
line; they see elk and deer and bears and other wild animals going 
freely about their business of living; they note a great variety of 
shrubs and flowers that are new to them; before them are lofty peaks 
raised by great upheavals of the earth’s crust and scoured and sculp- 
tured by glaciers; they even see glaciers still at work reshaping the 
looks of the wild landscape. 

If they are typical wide-awake Americans, the immediate effect of 
all this is to arouse a vast curiosity. They are in a new world—as new 
to them as a modern city would be to George Washington if he were 
to come back in 1952 to the Nation he fathered. 

This stimulation of healthy curiosity is one of the great values of 
these places that we have been foresighted enough to set aside for our 
enjoyment. But merely to stimulate curiosity is not enough; the 
National Park Service isn’t doing its job unless it makes an effective 
effort to satisfy it—this natural urge to know more, and to under- 
stand better, about this new world that has burst upon them. 

When Bill Jones wants to know how the gigantic basins up among 
the peaks of Rocky Mountain National Park were formed; when he 
wants to know what kind of tree that is which clings precariously to 
rocks at timber line and which has been twisted by the wintry blasts; 
when he wants to know what that bird is that is soaring overhead or 
the name of that bright red flower along the roadside; when he be- 
comes curious about the plant and animal community of these moun- 
tains and forests and meadows, then there should be effective means, 
ready at hand, of providing him with knowledge and understanding 
of the natural world about him. Call it what you want—education, 
interpretation, what have you—it provides him with a healthy ex- 
perience, and with benefits that will stay with him long after he has 
returned to his home and his daily labor. 
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This is a business in which the National Park Service has been en- 
gaged for many years. There is no high pressuring about it; oppor- 
tunities to learn, and to understand, are something the visitor can take 
or leave alone; but so many of them want it that the demand has far 
outrun the means of meeting it. When a naturalist takes a party out 
for a guided trip along the trail, they are often so numerous that they 
string out a quarter mile behind him. There is no pleasanter and more 
enlightening experience than an easy walk in a small group, with 
one of these men, who bring both knowledge and enthusiasm to their 
task, : 

But the benefit is largely lost when most of the group is out of hear- 
ing and when it takes 5 or 10 minutes for it to gather at a stopping 
place to listen to what the park representative has to say. That is 
why Superintendent Canfield told us, when we asked about the needs 
of the park, that it would take at least three more temporary natural- 
ists to supplement the seven which he has had this last year in order 
to take proper care of the more than a million visitors who go to 
“Rocky Mountain” during the short summer season. He has one 
permanent naturalist who, according to the superintendent, is so 
overloaded with work that he is “10 years in arrears insofar as cura- 
torial and library work is concerned.” 

Let me make myself clear. I’m not trying to make a special plea 
for Rocky Mountain National Park. It is for the park system as a 
whole that I make this stateemnt. I am confident that “Rocky Moun- 
tain” would get its fair share of any added provisions for the needs 
of the whole system. The need of meeting the public’s demand for 
enlightenment on the natural history and the history of these bits of 
our national heritage exists throughout the system; and I believe that 
we can, and should, still afford to give to the National Park Service 
enough money to do the job as it should be done. 

I would like to refer briefly to another situation closely associated 
with “Rocky Mountain” that does need specific attention. Shadow 
Mountain Lake, part of a reclamation project, lies just omtside the 
western entrance of the park. As has been done at Lake Mead and 
elsewhere, an agreement has*been worked out under which the park 
superintendent is also to assume responsibility for the development and 
administration of recreation on this lake. This is a sensible arrange- 
ment that has worked well elsewhere, as far as too limited sw) 's wo ild 
let it work. But it is not worth much unless funds are provided both 
for some development and for management. The lake immediately 
adjoins the highway for several miles; people are going to vse it 
whatever we do. We are faced with this dilemma—either we *'1>!! sit 
back and permit it without control, without proper provision for 
sanitation, or for public safety; or we shall meet what seems to me to 
be a compelling obligation to provide whatever minimum of manage- 
ment personnel may be required to assure the public safety and proper 
protection of the lands which the public will use. There should be 
reasonable provision for Shadow Mountain Lake. But of even greater 
importance is the necessity of taking decent and adequate care of the 
national park system and the millions who go to them to find the ex- 
perience of a lifetime. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you finished your statement ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Hill? 
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Mr. Hiww. Mr. Chairman, I always feel I am welcome to come 
before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are. 

Mr. Hi. Never at a time in my life, in the 12 years I served in this 
House, is there any committee I have felt more at home with before. 
You ask some pertinent questions and you know a lot about this area. 
There is no committee in the House whose subcommittee I have ever 
visited that really pleases me more, and it is always a nice day and a 
pleasurable time when I come before this committee. That is true. I 
um happy today to accompany my good friend, Congressman Wayne 
Aspinall, from the Fourth District of Colorado, and the park is di- 
vided into our two districts. 

The division is made on top of the mountains that is called the 
Continental Divide. When you reach the Continental Divide in 
Estes-Park you have reached the end of my district, coming from 
the east going to the west. When you come from the west side of 
the Continental Divide then you leave Congressman Aspinall’s dis- 
trict. When the legislature divided Colorado up into four districts 
it used in my area the Continental Divide for the west side of our 
district, which was a happy division in my opinion. 

This last summer, as Wayne told you, he and I visited this park 
area together and at the same time we examined some of the destruc- 
tion caused by the spruce bark beetle in the Forest Service. 

I have with me a prepared statement. 

Partly in my district, and partly in the Fourth District of Colorado, 
lies Rocky Mountain National Park, some 253,000 acres in extent. 
Including 29 miles of the Continental Divide, it contains one of the 
most spectacular portions of the Front Range of the Rockies. It 
has one mountain peak over 14,000 feet in elevation, 22 peaks over 
12,000 feet in elevation, and numerous others between 8,000 and 12,000 
feet. 

Because IT am more intimately acquainted with it than T am with 
other magnificent national parks, I propose to discuss it and the preb- 
lems of management and protection and development which the Na- 
tional Park Service is trying to solve there; but I am pointing my 
discussion to its problems primarily to illustrate the kind of situation 
being faced in many of the major national parks throughout the 
Nation. 

If it is typical—as I am convinced it is—it indicates to me that in 
our wholly laudable efforts to economize, we are guilty of a rather 
extravagant kind of economy with respect to our treatment of the 
Nation’s national parks and the men and women whom we expect to 
manage these treasures to our satisfaction. 

After the season of heavy travel was over last fall, my colleagne, 
Representative Aspinall, of the Fourth District, and I visited Rocky 
Mountain National Park. It was Representative Aspinall’s first visit 
there since his election to the House of Representatives in 1918: it 
was the most recent of many enjoyable visits that I have made. What 
I have to say about the park is, to a considerable extent, based on my 
own observations: but some of my information has been obtained in 
response to specific inquiry of the superintendent of the park and 
the Director of the National Park Service. 

Probably the most significant statistic that I can give you as a basis 
for my discussion, is this: In the travel year 1940, 627,847 visitors 
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passed through the various entrances of the park; 10 years later in 
1950, this travel had grown to 1,265,988. As you see, that is an increase 
of more than 100 percent. Most of these visitors, of course, go to the 
park during June, July, and August, but the past 10 years have seen 
a constant increasé in the proportion who come before and after that 
time, and during the winter when there is extensive use of the park for 
skiing. 

Although it doesn’t take twice as many people to look after twice 
as many visitors, I think any sensible person will agree that doubling 
of the visitor load increases the burden of protecting the park and 
providing service to the public—to which the public is entitled. It 
also increases the wear and tear on roads, and on facilities; and it 
places an added burden on utilities such as water and sewer system. 

Since 1940, the workweek of park employees has been reduced from 
6 to 5 days; to provide an equivalent staff, of rangers, let us say, would 
mean increasing their number today by 20 percent. 

Thus, we might expect that the 31 seasonal rangers employed in 
1940 would have increased at least to 37, just to meet this change in 
the length of the workweek. The doubled visitor load would surely 
justify some increase over that number. But what is the actual situ- 
ation? In 1950 and 1951 there weren’t even the 31 seasonal rangers 
of 1940; the number had been squeezed down to 25. 

Obviously, on the face of it, that doesn’t make sense as a way to 
handle the public. But let us see what it does make. 

The visitor who drives a car into Rocky Mountain pays a fee of 
$1 for the privilege of driving over its roads, using its campgrounds, 
enjoying its museum, and in general getting a profoundly satisfying 
experience in the out-of-doors. That is, he pays it if there is a park 
ranger on duty at the entrance; otherwise, he comes in free. The 
duties of patrol and cleanup, of protection to the destructible forests 
of the park, of enforcement of regulations designed to safeguard 
both the park and the people who use it, must of necessity have first 
priority. But that leaves only enough of these temporary rangers to 
man the checking stations during the busiest hours of the day; during 
many hours when visitors continue to arrive they are not, and cannot 
be. manned at all. 

I asked Superintendent Canfield last summer if he had ever at- 
tempted to figure out how much revenue the park—which means the 
Federal Treasury—had lost because of this situation during 1950, 
Sure, he had. Figured conservatively, the loss came to nearly $18,000. 
I asked him how that could be remedied. Well, he said, the park 
needs at least 10 additional seasonal rangers—note that that still 
doesn’t total 37—to man the entrance stations, patrol the roads and 
trails, and serve the public during the travel season; and it should 
be possible to extend the period of employment of existing authorized 
personnel. The cost? $10,375 a year. We save $10,375; we lose 
nearly $18,000 by this economy. It would cost about $5,000 a year 
more to provide other needed seasonal personnel to meet the demands 
of the public for information and for naturalist services which con- 
tribute so much to the pleasure and profit of visitors. The amount 
lost. through “economy” would still be ample to meet this additional 
cost. 
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This is just one segment of the problem of taking care of an extraor- 
dinarily valuable piece of Federal property, and of providing the 

ublic with the service and the protection to which it is entitled. 

or year-round operation, the park has a deplorably inadequate staff 
of 19 permanent employees. For all expenses of management and 
protection, the funds available this year come to about 10 cents a 
visitor; and the budget now being considered by the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee offers no promise of anything better 
for the 1953 fiscal year, even though the costs of supplies and services 
are steadily increasing. It is worthy of note, too, that even for the 
small permanent staff of the park, there is insufficient housing. There 
is urgent need of providing additional employee quarters, which would 
be still greater if the park were staffed even fairly adequately. 

There seems to be a feeling that, in times like these when we must 
try to be sure that every dollar we appropriate is fully justified, 
Rocky Mountain National Park and the other areas in the National 
Park System offer an opportunity to make savings; that they are 
a sort of luxury that we can provide when there is plenty of money 
in the Treasury and that, consequently, they can be squeezed when 
funds are required for defense. That record of more than 36,700,000 
visitors to the national parks last year points up the fact that they 
contribute valuably to the American way of life for a very large seg- 
ment of our population each year. I have a deep-seated conviction 
that that contribution is never greater than in times of stress, of worry, 
of heavy demand on the physical, and mental, and spiritual resources 
of all Americans. A visit to a national park is medicine to the weary 
body, the troubled mind, the drooping spirit. It reveals the beauty 
of the land that we are calling on your young men to defend; it cannot 
fail, with any but the dullest clod, to strengthen his love of his country 
and to heighten his belief in the form of government which has been 
broad enough of vision to provide such places for his enjoyment. It 
can hardly be expected to influence him as it should if he sees it in- 
adequately protected, its facilities in poor repair, its services way 
below public demand. 

What is true of the stupendous and inspiring scenes found in the 
national parks is in many respects equally true of the scores of sites 
which the Nation is preserving, where the great and significant events 
of our colonial and national history have taken place. These are 
sacred places—hallowed ground—where we are able to establish our- 
selves on a more intimate, more understanding relationship with our 
past and with the wise and courageous men and women who have had 
a hand in shaping the destiny of our country. We cannot express in 
definite terms the value of such an experience but we all know that it 
is tremendous. 

Though I have gone into some detail as to the satuation in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, I have not done so in the belief that it differs 
from that found in other national parks in a way that justifies special 
treatment for it. I know that in many of the other parks, the Treas- 
ury is being deprived of revenues because of the lack of rangers to man 
the entrance stations. Structures and other facilities have become 
steadily more inadequate to meet the increasing load of use. The 
National Park Service has never had enough money to catch up with 
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the tremendous amount of deferred maintenance that developed dur- 
ing the war years. 

In a number of cases, the provision of additional hotel or other ac- 
commodations which were greatly needed has been delayed because of 
the Service’s inability to build necessary roads, water lines, sewer 
lines, parking areas, and so forth, upon which they would depend. 
That is why, for several years hundreds, yes thousands, of visitors to 
Yellowstone and other parks have been compelled to drive many miles 
beyond their boundaries to find overnight accommodation or to sleep in 
their cars. At that park, incidentally, the superintendent estimated 3 
years ago that shortages of personnel to man their checking stations 
had cost the Government approximately $75,000 in a single year which 
should have been collected ne parties who had come in when there 
was nobody on duty at the entrance. The fee at Yellowstone is $3 by 
contrast with the $1 collected at Rocky Mountain ; additional employees 
costing not more than $10,000 or $12,000 could doubtless have stopped 
that $75,000 leak. 

We people who live in the West think highly of the traveler’s 
dollar; in every Western State the livelihood of many people and 
the prosperity of many communities depends in greater or less degree 
upon it. Since it is expended largely on consumer goods and _ per- 
sonal services it is an active dollar; and probably no single kind of 
expenditure attains a wider distribution. For the needs of the trav- 
eler are met everywhere by a multiplicity of small businesses—the 
hotel, the motel, the tourist home, the restaurant, the gasoline sta- 
tion, the dealer in fishing tackle, the photographer and the dealer in 
photographic supplies—these are a few of the kinds of business, most 
of them of modest size, which provide the goods and services that the 
traveler needs. As magnets which draw travelers from afar—not 
only from distant parts of our own country, but from other lands as 
well—the national parks hold a preeminent place. 

The tour that does not include from one to a dozen areas in the 
National Park System is a rarity. So the parks, in addition to 
supplying lasting enjoyment to millions of visitors each year, are of 
first importance to the western economy as well. Visitors to Yellow- 
stone in a recent year left some $15,000,000 with the people in the 
vicinity of the park—just to cite one example. 

I know that I am not the only member who appreciates the value 
to our States and our communities of the national parks; nor the 
only one who feels that they deserve better treatment at our hands. 
While I am ready to agree that we should limit capital investment in 
the parks, during these times, to the provision of the most pressingly 
needed facilities—the expansion of campgrounds that are bursting 
at the seams, the construction of enough housing to permit Govern- 
ment employees and their families to live in decency and reasonable 
comfort, the installation of effective communications systems, and 
similar physical improvements—I am convinced that our efforts to 
economize are misdirected when the National Park Service’s appro- 
priations are so reduced that vital protective functions must be neg- 
lected; that revenues which could be collected at a very considerable 
profit to the Treasury go uncollected; and that roads and trails and 
buildings and utilities are allowed to deteriorate at an ultimately 
far greater cost than would be required to keep them in good 


condition. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee enjoyed your presentation again. 
There is only $3,000 more in your request this year than last, which 
is very considerate, and I am sure the committee is going to consider 
this item very carefully. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you very much. It is always nice to come before 
you. 
~ Mr. Kirwan. All right. We enjoyed your visit with us. 


TuHurspay, January 31, 1952. 


Bostwick AND FRENCcuMAN-CAMBRIDGE Divisions, Missourt River 
Basin Progecr 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now Mr. Carl T. Curtis, Congress- 
man from Nebraska. I think he is the senior Congressman from that 
great State now. 

Mr. Corts. I regret that I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. He has always made a good presentation in front of 
the committee and the committee likes to have him appear. You may 
proceed, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, once more I want to thank you and your 
fine committee for hearing me. I am very much interested in the con- 
servation and utilization of the water resources of the country. My 
interest is in the Missouri River Basin and at this time I want to par- 
ticularly speak about two projects in the district which I have the 
honor to serve. 

These two projects are located on the Republican River in Nebraska. 
As I have told the committee many times this is an area that has ter- 
rific floods and at the same time suffers a lack of sufficient water dur- 
ing the growing season. We need both flood control and irrigation. 
During the last 20 years about 150 lives have been lost in the Republi- 
can Valley as a result of floods. The property damage has run into 
untold millions. It has been great for individuals, including farmers 
in the loss of farm land, and the public loss for roads, bridges, and the 
like has been heavy. In many of these years our crops have suffered 
because of the lack of rainfall. 

I urge this committee to give due consideration to the budget re- 
quests for the Bostwick Division on the Republican River. This 
work is well under way. It is important from the standpoint of the 
taxpayers that this construction work proceed at the most economical 
rate. There can be no economy in drastically slowing up the con- 
struction program. The Army engineers have already completed the 
Harlan County Dam. The Bostwick Division is the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s part in that development. The money needed for 1953 fiscal 
year includes continuation of the construction of the Franklin Canals 
and the Cortland Canals, and initiation of the construction on the 
Franklin lateral system and the Naponee Canal and lateral system. 
Preconstruction activities will be started on the Lowell Dam and 
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Reservoir, on the Cortland Canal and lateral, and the remaining por- 
tions of the Franklin Canal and later sytsems. 

What I have said about the need for an efficient rate of construc- 
tion also applies to the other project I would mention, the French- 
man-Cambridge Division. Water will be impounded by four dams. 
Enders Dam and Medicine Creek Dam are completed. Trenton Dam 
and Reservoir is well under construction. The Cambridge Canal 
and relating lateral, the Bartley diversion dam and canal and other 
canals and lateral systems will need money in fiscal 1953. Red Willow 
Dam is to be built by the Army engineers. This is not started yet. 
I hope that the Army will start Red Willow Dam as well as Pioneer 
Dam. These two are urgently needed to fit in with the rest of the 
development in the Republican Valley. They will protect the con- 
struction we already have out there and both are needed for flood 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable consideration of the budget 
requests. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are speaking now just for the budget request? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I did not refer to any specific dollar 
amounts. I urge that you consider the budget and all the factors 
and do what will move along at the most economical rate. I think 
when things are rushed too quick, like military construction, it is 
very costly and wasteful and by the same token I think when some- 
thing is dragged out so you have three or four or five more years of over- 
head than you ought to have it makes the total cost very heavy, and 
I would like to see this working on at a reasonable rate of speed so 
that we can get it done and at the same time hit the maximum agreed 


time and efficiency. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; are there any questions? 

Mr. Jensen. I just want to say that we are glad to have the gentle- 
man from Nebraska with us. He states his case in short, concise, 
understandable English and that is the kind of testimony we like. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 


THurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 
Epucation oF Minnesora INDIANS 


WITNESS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now Mr. Fred Marshall, a Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota, who always makes a good appearance before 
this committee, presenting to us the needs of his district, and does a 
good job in calling to your attention why the money requested in the 
budget should be allowed by this committee. Proceed, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Congressman, in the first place, I very much 
appreciate the consideration this committee has always given me. I 
appreciate what a hard-working committee it is and how difficult it is 
during these times to cover all of the things that need to be covered. 

Mr. CuHairMan. I would like to go off the record for just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 

Mr. Marswaui, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here in connection 
with the problem of education of Indians in the State of Minnesota, 
and a statement addressed to the committee by Mr. Roy H. Larson, 
director of Indian education in the State of Minnesota, which I would 
like to have filed in the report of the committee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with your permission I would 
like to call your attention to the over-all education requirements for Indian 
children and to give you a short outline of what has been done by the people of 
Minnesota in this regard. As you know the Johnson-O’Malley Act passed in 
1934 fostered Federal-State cooperation in the education of Indian children. 
The first contract signed with the State of Minnesota under the above act 
covered the school year 1936-87. It provided for $85,000 in Federal aid. This 
was increased to $308,458.86 in the 1950-51 school vear. Since 1919, regular 
State aid has been granted for Indian pupils attending public schools. During 
the 1950-51 school vear State aids amounted to $429,927.06. 

During the 1950-51 school year, 2,471 Indian children were enrolled in publie 
schools receiving aid from the Indian education fund. Of these, 744 were enrolled 
in high schools. There is little need to emphasize that the costs of education 
along with many other things have increased the past few years. This has put 
an added burden on the State of Minnesota and while it is willing to assume 
the responsibility for educating all the children in the State, it does feel that 
the Federal Government also is responsible for providing the educational needs 
of Indian children. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility in this field based on original 
treaties with the Indians in which the Federal Government agreed not only to 
provide educational facilities but to educate the Indian children. The Federal 
aid provided under the contract with the State of Minnesota is used to assist 
public school districts in meeting the cost of educating Indian children living 
on tax exempt Indian land and is allotted to schools which have in attendance 
children of one-fourth or more Indian blood. 

The need for Indian education and its value cannot be disputed. It contributes 
to making the Indian self-supporting and less dependent upon government. 
Tests have shown that Indian children attending public schools do better in edu- 
-ational accomplishments than those attending exclusive Indian schools, Min- 
nesota Indians in the majority are educated in regular public schools and this 
is considered desirable by educational authorities. It also permits mingling of 
Indian children with non-Indian children which has great educational value in 
itself. It also assures Indian parents that non-Indians do not receive prefer- 
ential treatment. 

Comparison with schools exclusively Indian and operated by the Federal 
Government also indicates that from an economy angle it eliminates duplication 
and reduces costs. In Minnesota we have carried on a program of Indian educa- 
tion with varying degrees of effectiveness and while mnch remains to be done 
we feel that we cannot accomplish our major aims in a short time with a reason- 
able amount of help from the Federal Government. While we realize that there 
is a great need for economy in the operation of our Government, it appears to us 
that the full amount requested in the budget for Federal cooperation with States 
in education of Indians should be recommended and that it would be penny-wise 
and pound foolish to take a step backward in this program now. The director 
of Indian education for the State of Minnesota has given me a letter addressed 
to the chairman of this committee giving more factual information on the 
Indian educational program in our State and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

Hon. MicHaen J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: This letter is written to you in order that you and your 
committee members may have further information concerning the educational 
program conducted by the State of Minnesota from funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. As you know, the Indian education pro- 
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gram is conducted in our public schools in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

During the school year 1950-51, the Minnesota State Department of Education 
received from Federal funds through the Bureau of Indian Affairs $310,000. 
Total cost of the program was $739,927.06; the State of Minnesota contributing 
$429,927.06 to the program. For the school year 1952-53, we are requesting the 
Indian Bureau to contribute $357,105 in Federal funds to the State. 

During the 1949-50 school year there were 2,460 Indian children enrolled in 
school districts that received funds from the Indian education fund; of these 
611 were enrolled in high schools. During the 1950-51 school year there were 
2,471 Indian children enrolled in these schools and of these 744 were enrolled 
in high school. This is the largest enrollment of Indian children in high school 
up to the present time. It is anticipated that enrollment in both elementary and 
secondary grades will increase in the next year with the greatest increase in 
the number attending high school. 

In addition to the added expense created by the increased enrollment, espe- 
cially in high school, other causes that force us to ask for increased Federal 
aid can be listed as follows: 

Inflation. This is the major cause. Supplies, equipment, food, and fuel have 
all increased in price. Wages for teachers and other help have had to be 
materially increased. 

Increased service. Better vocational courses at a number of the schools have 
been encouraged and improved. Better teachers have cost more money. Better 
transportation is being furnished the Indian children. As stated high-school 
attendance has increased and has necessarily added to the cost of conducting 
the program. If we are to continue to obtain good teachers, salaries commensu- 
rate with their ability will need to be paid. Federal agencies and private 
business, because of good salaries paid, compete with our schools for the better 
type of individual needed in the teaching profession. We are doing more com- 
munity work during the entire year including much adult education work. 

In Minnesota during recent years an attempt has been made to take the Indian 
children out of schools predominantly Indian and place them in public schools 
with both Indian and non-Indian children enrolled. This policy has resulted in 
better all-around education for all groups. 

Indian students are participating in all school activities in both elementary 
and high school and on equal basis with non-Indians. They have participated 
on a large scale in other activities such as music and athletics. The social train- 
ing Indian students have received in taking part in all school activities has 
greatly added to their general education. Many of them have indicated an 
interest in further training after completing the high-school course. The train- 
ing Indian students are receiving, especially in high school, will enable them to 
become happy, healthy, and productive citizens. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. H. Larson, 
Director of Indian Education, State of Minnesota. 


Mr. Marsuaryi. Mr. Chairman, we also have a problem in connection 
with the building of a school known as the Lake Lena School in Pine 
County, Minn. In July of 1947—July 24 of 1947—$25,000 was appro- 
priated for the purpose of building the school. 

I have a statement which I wish to file with the committee and 
included therewith a statement signed by the county auditor and clerk 
of the county board of Pine County, Minn., relating to this subject 
that I would like to file with the committee. 

Mr. Krrwan. That may be filed. 

(The statement is as follows:) 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, pursuant to authorizations con- 
tained in the act of October 8, 1940, and the act of July 24, 1947, $25,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose of cooperating with public school district 129, 
Minnesota, better known as Lake Lena district, for the construction, extension, 
equipment and improvement of public-school facilities used for the education 
of Indian children. 

When the time came to construct a new school building it was found that 
$25,000 would not cover the cost of the building and therefore this appropriation 
is still available. However, due to increased costs, it would be necessary to 
obtain an additional appropriation if adequate facilities are to be provided. 
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Since there are adequate school facilities available in Pine County, Minn., 
adjacent to the district in which the school was to be built and since the officials 
administering the school system in the area are willing to accept Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in district 129, I introduced H. R. 4008 on May 8, 1951. 

This bill would permit the use of the funds previously appropriated for the 
construction of a road in Pine County, Minn., through the area in which the 
Indians live. At present there is no adequate road through this area and it is 
impossible for a school bus to travel over the area and fransport the children to 
another school. 

H. R. 4008 was referred to the Committee on Appropriations by the Parlia- 
mentarian. The Bureau of the Budget has not included a transfer of these 
funds in the budget submitted for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs informs us that they do not have sufficient authority to trans- 
fer the funds without specific approval by the Congress. They state that the 
money is available and that no additional appropriation is required. 

In a letter received from the Director of the Budget he writes, and I quote: 
“The proposed report of the Department of the Interior on S. 1449 (companion 
to H. R. 4008) was referred to this Bureau for clearance in June 1951. 

“The report indicated that agreement had been reached between the Bureau 
of indian Affairs and local authorities to divert $25,000 previously appropri- 
ated for a building at Lake Lena, Minn., to the construction of about 6 miles 
of road to make possible the transportation of the Indian children involved 
to a better school at Marksville, Minn. 

“Normally, we do not look with favor on proposals for construction of iso- 
lated roads. Due,-however, to the peculiar circumstances in this case the 
Department report was cleared, and on July 6, 1951, we advised the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs that there was no 
objection to the enactment of the bill.” 

If this committee and the Congress are agreeable these funds will be used to 
build approximately 6 miles of road so that it will be possible to transport the 
Indian children to a better school at Marksville. There are adequate facilities 
at Marksville. 

Presently the Indian children are going to a school in a building rented from 
an adjoining district. The building in which school is conducted is in poor shape. 
The Board of Commissioners of Pine County, Minn., has agreed to maintain the 
road after it is constructed and have passed a resolution to that effect. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs informs us that it will be possible to construct 
the road with the money available and that no further appropriation would be 
required for this purpose. 

Information we have indicates that in October 1951, 42 pupils were enrolled 
in the school for district 129. All were Indian children. School is conducted 
in a one-room building and one teacher is expected to instruct all 42 children 
enrolled in eight grades. 

If this road is built it will no longer be necessary to maintain a separate 
school for district 129 and the Indian children will go to the school at Marksville 
where four modern classrooms will be available. Indian children will not be 
segregated there as they are presently as the school facilities are adequate for 
both Indian and non-Indian children in the community. 

Experience in our State indicates that Indians are assimilated into the com- 
munity much faster where the children attend nonsegregated schools and it is 
our opinion that this will do much to lessen the burden in the future in han- 
dling the so-called Indian problem. We have been advised that if the com- 
mittee will include a directive in its report to the effect that the funds pre- 
viously appropriated for school facilities are to be used for the construction of 
the road it will meet, the requirements necessary to permit the transfer of the 
funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the resolution passed by the Pine County Board 
of Commissioners in regard to future maintenance of the road be made a part 
of the record. 

“Whereas from information received from EF. H. Swartout, area road engi- 
neer, United States Indian Service, Minneapolis, Minn., it appears that funds 
are available for the building of a road from Trunk Highway No. 48 northward 
to C. A. R. No. 23, said road to provide a means of ingress and egress, for 
persons residing in that area, and 

“Whereas it is necessary before the United States Indian Service will con- 
struct the aforesaid road from Trunk Highway No. 48 to C. A. R. No, 23 through 
or near Sec, 2 Twp. 41 R. 17 that the county of Pine agree to maintain the road 
after construction: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the county of Pine hereby agrees to accept the maintenance 
responsibility for the aforesaid road i. e. from Trunk Highway No. 48 to C. A. R. 
No. 23, through or near See. 2 Twp. 41 R. 17 provided that the United States 
Indian Service will construct the aforesaid road project No. F. B. 132-93 in 
accordance with plans and specifications approved by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and subject to approval by the county highway engineer of Pine County. 
“STATE OF MINNESOTA, | 

“County of Pine, ss: 

“T, Oscar W. Anderson, county auditor and clerk of the county board of Pine 
County, Minn., hereby certify that I have compared the foregoing copy of resolu- 
tion of the county board of said county with the original record thereof in the 
minutes of the proceedings of said board at a meeting duly held March 21, 1951, 
and that the same is a true and correct copy of said original record and that said 
resolution was duly adopted by said Board at said meeting. 

“Witness my hand and seal this 24th day of March, 1951. 

[AUDITOR’S SEAL] 

“Oscar W. ANDERSON, 
“County Auditor and Clerk of the County Board, Pine County, Minn.” 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Marshall, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, I 
desire to call your attention at this time to a road located in Cass 
County, Minn., known as the Onigum Road. This road is approxi- 
mately 7.9 miles in leneth and leads from Minnesota State Highway 
No. 34 through Indian allotted lands to the Indian village known as 
Onigum. : 

While the road was originally built by the Indian Service and is 
considered their responsibility, it has been maintained by Cass County. 
Over the 3-year period from 1947 through: 1949 the county spent 
$6,103.96 or an average of $772.65 per mile to maintain this road. 

Because of the high costs of maintenance the county finds that it is 
no longer able to continue to give the road the care it needs. It is 
interesting to note that the tax rate for the county in 1949 was 219.73 
mills based on a valuation of $2,806,002. Since the gross area of the 
county is 1,313,920 acres, the valuation is low and is accounted for by 
the fact that only 42 percent of the area is taxpaying land. 

The school bus transporting Indian children to the school at Walker, 
Minn., must travel this road. Since the road has deteriorated to the 
point where during part of the year it is impossible for the school bus 
to travel over it, it interrupts the education of the Indian children. 
The board of education for the Walker district protests the high ex- 
pense necessary to maintain the school busses over this road. There 
are 159 children from Onigum enrolled in the Walker School this year. 

In 1937 the Onigum Reservation was placed within the bounds of 
the Walker, Minn., school district No. 5\to provide an administrative 
unit which could plan and supervise education for the area. At that 
time it was supposed that a school would be maintained at Onigum 
and that the policy of segregation of Indians would continue. 

Later it became evident that the policy of segregation must be dis- 
continued for the good of both Indian and non-Indian people in the 
area. The school at Onigum was closed and the Indian children were 
transported to Walker each day. As time went on it became obvious 
that the Indian parents were opposed to reopening the school at Oni- 
gum and the fears of the non-Indian parents regarding the placing of 
Indian children in school with their children were largely removed. 
More important, it was clearly demonstrated that the segregation of 
Indians was unwise and detrimental to the normal development of the 
Indian children within the local social structure. 
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The officials of school district No. 5 at Walker agreed to accept the 
Indian children without cost to the Federal Government but do feel 
that it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide 
adequate ingress and egress to the area where the children live since 
the road in the area is considered Indian territory and was originally 
built as an Indian road. Since the area is largely made up of Indian 
lands, it is tax exempt. 

The County Board of Commissioners of Cass County, Minn., has 
now agreed to assume responsibility for the future maintenance of this 
road after the bed and base of the road are restored to meet Bureau 
of Public Roads specifications and will construct a bituminous surface 
onit at that time. We have been informed that the base and road bed 
could be restored for approximately $17,000 and that it would cost 
the county $40,000 to complete the surface job on the road. Since the 
county is agreeable to assuming responsibility for the road in the fu- 
ture it would seem to be a saving to the Federal Government and the 
taxpayers if this committee and the Congress would suggest to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that sufficient money from appropriated 
funds be allocated to do a good job of restoring the bed and base on 
the Onigum Road rather than continuing to allocate small amounts 
each year to do some patchwork on the road. 

I ask consent that the resolution adopted by the board of commis- 
sioners of Cass County concerning the Onigum Road be made a part 
of the record and that the statement prepared by the superintendent 
of the Walker schools in behalf of the school board of district No. 5, 
Cass County, also be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Indian service constructed the road designated as their route 
No. 132-21 and is commonly known as the “Onigum Road,” in 1939, for the pur- 
pose of serving an area of Indian population and for the potential development 
of the natural resources on Indian land in the surrounding area: and 

Whereas following the completion of improvements upon said road, resorts 
and summer homes were constructed along with the increased land development 
all of which increased traffic over said road considerably, whereupon Cass County 
undertook the routine maintenance of said road as an act of cooperation with 
the Indian service; and 

Whereas said routine maintenance costs to the county of Cass have increased 
to an amount far above the county average, caused by too heavy traffic for the 
type of existing roadbed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the county of Cass agrees to accept full maintenance responsi- 
bility on the 7.9 miles of said route, provided the Indian service restores the base 
and roadbed to such condition that will meet Federa! aid secondary and Bureau 
of Public Roads specifications, and Cass County then to construct bituminous 
surface on same as soon as funds are available. 

The motion was made by Commissioner Moody, seconded by Commissioner 
Carlson, and duly carried. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution adopted by the Cass 
County Board of Commissioners at a regular meeting held at Walker, Minn., on 
January 8, 1952. 

Attest : 


L. C. PETERSON, 
Auditor, Cass County. 
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The following resolution was adopted: 

The school board of independent consolidated school district No. 5, of Cass 
County, Minn., in regular session assembled, respectfully asks the Indian de- 
partment of Washington, D. C., to take action to correct a common problem, 
namely, to rebuild the road running from Highway 34 to Onigum village, Walker, 
Minn. 

This action is taken for the following reasons: 

1. Children from Onigum (159) are being transported over this road to the 
public school in Walker, Minn. 

2. The road is in such condition that travel is dangerous and at times im- 
possible. 

3. Repair and replacement of equipment to transport children to and from 
school is exceedingly high and transportation is more costly on this road than on 
other routes maintained. We feel that there is an overwhelming need for some- 
thing to be done with this highway. 

4. Repair and upkeep by Cass County is too costly and inadequate in the face 
of the overwhelming need for complete rebuilding. 

It is our earnest request that something be done. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GLENN C. PARKER, 
Superintendent, School Board of Independent School District No. 5, 
Cass County, Minn. 

Mr. Marsuaty. I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before 
you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you with us, always glad. You 
have made a good presentation, especially for the group that you are 
representing. I mean this Indian group that certainly needs a friend 
here. If anybody needs a friend they need a friend, and I think they 
know you are a good friend of theirs. 

Mr. Jensen. I just want to ask you, How do you feel about Indian 
hospitals?) How do you feel about the Indian hospital condition in 
Minnesota at the present time ? 

Mr. Marsuaty. That varies by location in the State, Ben. Now I 
think the State has a fine working relationship in connection with 
the sanitarium at Walker and T also think that their hospital at Cass 
Lake is very well administered, but it affects only that area that the 
Indians readily are available to reach, or the facilities are available. 
Now to get out of that into some sections where it is more remote, an 
Indian would perish before he was able to get into a hospital. 

Mr. Jensen. I have heard considerable criticism by the Indians of 
the hospitals and the way the hospitals are run, and how the Indians 
are treated in the hospitals and how it is difficult for the Indians to get 
into hospitals. Many times white people have taken the beds and 
Indians can’t get in. I think. however, we are going to have a person 
before this committee who will explain that quite in detail. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I hope some time your committee could come to 
Minnesota and see the fine way the sanitarium is handled there. I 
don’t think that problem comes in there at all. 

Mr. Jensen. I don’t know about the Walker Sanitarium. That was 
not brought to my attention, but other hospital conditions have been 
brought to my attention and I wondered if you knew anything about 
it. Possibly it isn’t in your district. 

Mr. Marsuare. My district, with the exception of one area known 
as the Malacks area, my Indian population in my district have avail- 
able hospital facilities. Now outside of that, in getting into the dis- 
trict covered by Congressman Blatnik, and the district covered by 
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Congressman Hagen, that is not true because of the remote settlement 
that they have. Also in that connection, we can say to you that it is 
not only a problem of Indians but it is also a problem of other people. 
There is no discrimination that. I know of toward the Indian in the 
State of Minnesota in getting medical attention at a hospital. I would 
be surprised if that were true. I know of no instance of it. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Kirwan. We again say we are glad to have you here. You 
have done a good job. 


Monpbay, Frepruary 4, 1952. 


SOUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


HON. W. M. WHEELER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HARLEE BRANCH, JR., PRESIDENT, GEORGIA POWER CO. 

CHARLES A. COLLIER, VICE PRESIDENT, GEORGIA POWER CO. 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Mr. Harllee Branch, 
Jr., president, Georgia Power Co. Mr. Branch, do you have a gen- 
eral statement you wish to make to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Brancu. I have an outline of a statement from which I will 
speak, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to hear vou. 

Mr. Brancu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for 
the record my name is Harllee Branch, Jr. I live at Atlanta, Ga., 
where I have resided all my life. I am president of the Georgia 
Power Co. 

I appeared before you gentlemen of this coramittee in this same 
room a year ago, and at that time you were generous enough to allow 
me to make a statement on a matter which I thought was of vital 
importance, not only to our company but to the entire State of Georgia. 

My appearance before your committee at that time related to the 
distribution in Georgia of electric energy generated at hydroelectric 
reservoir projects built and operated by the Federal Government. 

‘Teday my mission is the same as it was a year ago, and the issue 
is Just as important as it was at that time, perhaps it is even more 
important, because subsequent events, about which I will speak briefly 
this morning, have now made the issue clearer than ever. 

When I appeared before your committee last year I stated that the 
Department of the Interior was asking the Congress, through your 
committee, to appropriate huge sums of the taxpayers’ money to be 
used for planning and building electric transmission lines in Georgia, 
with the ultimate aim of the Federal Government selling electricity in 
Georgia direct to preference and other customers. 

Your committee, and later the Senate committee, and finally the 
membership of both the House and the Senate declined these re- 
quested appropriations. We hoped that it would not be necessary 
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for us to further burden your committee with an additional presen- 
tation, in view of the rejection of the requested appropriations by 
the Congress last year and our own earnest efforts to effectuate an 
arrangement for the distribution of this electricity to preference 
customers, over our facilities, at the lowest possible cost and without 
any profit to our company. 

Unfortunately our hopes have not been realized, and today we find 
ourselves again under the necessity of appealing to your committee 
to protect us from the useless and unnecessary duplication of our 
facilities by an agency of the Federal Government, bent upon enter- 
ing into the electric power business through the expenditure of vast 
sums of the taxpayers’ money without any real justification or excuse. 

We are informed that the Southeastern Power Administration, 
an agency of the Department of Interior, has submitted a greatly 
enlarged request for appropriations for the fiscal year 1953—more 
than $7 million as compared with approximately $500,000 granted 
to that agency last year. In this greatly enlarged budget is a request 
for funds to build 24 miles of 115-kilovolt transmission line from 
the Clark Hill Reservoir project on the Savannah River to a so-called 
load center near the city of Augusta, Ga., with the provision that, if 
the Georgia Power Co. does not enter into a wheeling agreement 
satisfactory to the Southeastern Power Administration, additional 
funds will be requested to extend the line and provide direct service 
to preference customers in our area who are now being adequately 
and satisfactorily served by the Georgia Power Co. This is one of 
the proposed transmission lines for which funds were specifically 
refused by both the House and the Senate last year. 

I said last year that it should be kept in mind that the request 
for funds by the Southeastern Power Administration then before 
the committee was only an initial step. That is true today also. 

I told you last year that the proposed plans and transmission lines 
were not necessary in our State. I can say the same thing today 
with even greater emphasis, in view of the continued expansion of 
our facilities. Sufficient transmission lines to distribute the power 
from Federal reservoir projects already exist in Georgia, and wher- 
ever and whenever extensions are needed, they can and will be pro- 
vided without cost to the Federal Government. 

I told you last year that our company, which serves practically 
the entire State of Georgia, had offered to deliver power from the 
Clark Hill project to preference customers in our area, designated 
by the Southeastern Power Administration, at a lower price than 
the Federal Government could possibly do the job. 

Where we stood last year, we stand today. We are still ready, 
able, and desirous of providing Federal reservoir power or its equiva- 
lent to preference customers in our service area, at the lowest possible 
cost to them and at no profit to our company. 

Our proposal, first made in March 1950 and continuously under 
discussion with the Department of Interior since that time, still stands. 
I say to vou, without fear of successful contradiction, that the proposal 
complies with every requirement of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act. of 1944, and that it is the most economical and advantageous 
arrangement for transmitting Federal reservoir power to preference 
customers yet offered to the Government and to those entitled to receive 
that power. , 





So far as we have been able to determine, the only real objection 
to our proposal les in the Southeastern Power Administrator’s in- 
sistence that the preference customers, long served and aided by our 
company, shall cease to be our customers and shall become customers 
of his agency. In other words, that we must dedicate our facilities 
to the destruction of our long-existing customer relationships. 

That, of course, is the beginning “of the end of our business, and 
because we do not believe the C ongress ever intended any such result, 
we are back appealing to you for protection. 

I will explain our proposal and the earnest attempts we have made 
to reach an agreement with the Southeastern Power Administration 
and the Department of the Interior in just a moment. 

First, however, let us see if there is any inadequacy in transmission 
and other facilities in the area in question or elsewhere in the State 
of Georgia. 

There has been placed on the board before you a map of the State 
of Georgia, showing the transmission lines and other f: acilities of the 
Georgia Power Co., s by means of which we are now serving approxi- 
mately 50,000 of the 59,000 square miles of territory in the State of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Collier will point out to you, and you can see from the map that 
our company now has a 11: 5-kilovolt transmission line only 3 miles 
from the Clark Hill project which is available to receive Clark Hill 
power. Additional lines will be provided as required, without cost to 
the Government. In case an additional line is necessary to supply 
power to the Augusta area, such a line, in the opinion of our engineers, 
should be constructed to our load center at Stevens Creek, which is 
approximately 10 miles from Clark Hill, and such a line would require 
only half as long a transmission line as the one now requested by the 
Southeastern Power Administration. 

We will build that line, or any other needed facilities, to deliver the 
Clark Hill power to this and other load centers. There are already 
adequate facilities from Stevens Creek to the city of Augusta, and to 
the company’s service areas to the south and west of that city. 

There is no need for the line proposed by the Southeastern Power 
Administration, unless it is to be used to invade territory already ade- 
quately and satisfactorily served by the Georgia Power Co. 

It would be but a waste of critical materials to construct a duplicat- 
ing line from Clark Hill to Augusta. 

Additional tranmission lines, as requested by the Southeastern 
Power Administration, would not increase the amount of power and 
energy available at the Clark Hill project. I think that fact should 
be reasserted, that the amount of power and energy available from 
the Clark Hill project will be the same, regardless of whether it is 
transmitted over lines owned by the Federal Government, or by the 
Georgia Power Co 

The large map shows the delivery points to preference customers 
now served by the Georgia Power Co., and [ have for distribution to 
members of the committee copies of a small map so you can have it 
before you as I refer to some of the service points indicated. I do not 
ask that this map be incorporated in the record. 

As you will note from the map before you, our transmission lines 
cover all parts of our service area. 
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The small octagonal spots show delivery points of power to the REA 
co-ops and the circles designate delivery points to municipalities in 
the State which sell power at retail. We are now serving 37 REA 
co-ops with 115 points of delivery in our service area. In addition, 
we are furnishing power for six co-ops in the territory of the Georgia 
Power & Light Co., which is an independent and nonafliliated electric 
utility operating in the southernmost part of the State. We are 
furnishing that power under a three- party agreement so the REA 
CO-Ops throughout the St ite of Georgia, regardless of whether they 
are located in our service area, are adequately and dependably served 
with electricity. 

As the map will indicate, we are likewise serving 44 municipalities 
with power at wholesale at 47 different delivery points. 

I testified at some length, and with your very gracious indulgence, 
last year regarding the record of service and cooperation and friendly 
relationships existing between us and our customers, the people of 
Georgia, the REA co-ops and the municipal wholesalers who sell 
retail to their customers. I shall not burden your committee with a 
repetition of that statement, because it is in the record of your hearings 
of last year. I will say, however, by way of summary, that the Georgia 
Power Co. has historically maintained excellent and cordial relation- 
ships with both the municipalities and the REA cooperatives to whom 
we deliver power in wholesale quantities. 

Our company has participated over the years in load building and 
community improvement programs in both its retail and wholesale 
reas, and we have assisted in general advertising, appliance merchan- 
dising, sales promotion, home service, and electrical development ac- 
tivities in the areas served by municipal electric distribution systems, 
as well as areas served by REA cooperatives. 

In other words, our effort has been to provide assistance and facili- 
ties for electrical service in Georgia, regardless of whether a particular 
area was being served by us directly or by a cooperative or a munici 
pality. Weare proud of the fact that our company has been awarded 
the Coffin citation for the most outstanding job in community im- 
provement by any electric utility in the United States. We are proud 
to have had our community development program recognized by 
the State Legislature of Georgia, by chambers of commerce, by county 
commissioners, by numerous national publications, and by other or 
ganizations in various sections of the Umited States. 

We are proud of that record, and it is our determination, with the 
aid of the public we serve, to mantain it in the future. 

I want to say that we have kept abreast of the power needs in out 
service area. As illustrative of th: it, let me point to the fact that since 
1936, the Georgia Power Co. has invested wer million in plants 
and equipment. The company will spend this year, in 1952, an addi- 
tional $46 million for plants and equipment, ary in the period 1951 
through 1953 we will invest well over $125 million in plants and 
equipme nt. 

There is no unsatisfied demand for service in our area; nor has 
any industry left the area or failed to locate there because of inability 
to get adequate power at reasonable rates. 

I have prepared, and with your permission would like to submit for 
record, an exhibit which may be designated as exhibit No. 1, if 


is the apt} ropriate indice lon, CON sjs tine of ford pages of statis 





tical data relating to the growth of our operations and the expansion 
of our services. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many pages are there, Mr. Branch / 

Mr. Brancu. There are about 4 or 5 pages. 

Mr. Couiier. Six pages altogether. 

Mr. Kirwan. That may be made a part of the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


GEORGIA POWER Co. 


Electric department service to REA cooperatives 


At end of vear At end of year 
Energy sales, Average 
Year - ; thousands of; Revenue  jrate, cents 

. Number | Number kilowatt from sales per kilo- Miles Number 

co-ops | metering hours {watt hour line en- consumers 

served points | ergized connected 
1937 aa 9 9 
1938 ys 18 21 
1939 é 26 34 
1940 25 42 
1941 32 17 
1942 32 43 
1943 ‘ : 32 4s 
1944 32 iS 
1945 33 51 
1946 33 52 
1947 36 71 
1948____- ; 36 XS 
1949 z 37 192 
1950 37 111 
1951 37 115 





1 As of June 30, 1938. 
2? Estimated by secretary of Georgia EMC, All other data on miles and consumers from REA annual 
reports, 


Electric department, number of customers at end of year 








| j W hole- 
-aciden- ‘om- dus. | troa sale 2 
Voor Reside n ( om Indus Street ri ile REA Other otal 
tial mercial trial lighting | munici- co-op 
13 
palivic 
1934 420 10 
1935. . 145 10 
1936. om 4 00 i} 1, 754 
1937 474 24 2 ’ Lt) 
1938... is3 3 H 2 } 23 
1939 197 $27 } 34 ) 
1940 524 40) ti $2 
1941 45 i12 $ $7 y. 
1942... 70 104 ti | 2 
1943 Ho ISH 12 is 
1944 ils se 42 ts 222, U¥2 
145 Od 10 13 204, + 
1916__. 4! 638 42 5 2 399 
1947 ys o 1, 271 141 { 7 5 
1948 33¢ 5 } 1, 204 192 j s 2 
1949 357, Bi 9, 55 1, at 2 15 it $14, 4 
WO S86, 141 Ol, 578 1, 312 ti l 449, 7 
15i 415, 752 62, 194 1,379 <7 17 i 4 


NOTE,—Approximately 600 customers reclassified from commercial to industrial in 1947 








Electric department, average rate in cents per kilowatt-hour 


| Whole- 
Residen- | Com- Indus- Street sale REA 
tial mercial trial lighting | munici- | co-op 
palities 


Other Total 


4. 000 3. 57 .07 3. OF: 1.116 
: 627 . 1. 093 
1.054 

020 

000 

. USO 

. 963 

. 863 

~ 804 

786 


‘ 
j 
‘ 


35 
02 
. 701 
. 691 
685 
687 
684 


Residential service compared with national average 


Annual average kilo- 
watt-hour sales per 
Number cus customer 
tomers at 
end of year 


Average rate in cents 
per kilowatt-hour 
Georgia National Georgia | National 

Power Co. average Power Co, average 


429 













mole wes 


i 





Growth of service 


Number communities Number customers served Net system load in kilowatt- 
served hours 
Year 
Indirect 

(esti- Total 
mated) 


Maximum | Annual total 


W hole- Total Direct 
hour (thousands) 


Retail | gale 1 (actual)? 




































3: 75, 181 2, 150 
36 245 104, 406 28, 900 
33 206 115, 311 29, 500 987, OO) 1, 264, 580 
44 423 145, 510 41, 700 1, 230, OO8 
1931 455 146 146, 339 41, 250 1, > 7 
1932... 42 148 141, 017 40, 750 k 
1933 41 450 144, 785 41, 300 . 
1934 4\ 453 156, 679 44, 000 i 
1035 4] {61 165, 906 », 400 : 
1936 Hi 541 179, 754 , 600 1.6 
1937 $2 597 196, 095 , 500 1. 
1938 4} 591 206, 828 45, 000 : 
1939 4} 596 219, 482 , 300 9 
1940 41 603 233, 394 . 400 
1941 4} 604 , 335 106, 400 
1942 41 604 263, 402 111, 100 2 
1943 4} 606 271, 647 114, 300 385, 947 561, O60 
1944 41 606 282, 092 120, 500 402, 592 597, 220 
1945 42 OW 204, O74 131, 000 425, O74 609, O00 
1946 44 622 322, 859 148, 500 471, 359 706, 680 
1947 it 624 354, 450 175, 797 530, 247 773, 640 
1948 44 628 389, 286 216, 663 605, 949 846, 120 
1949 14 629 419, 473 250, O75 669, 548 930, 022 
1950 44 632 449, 754 270, 043 719, 797 1, O82, 800 : : 
1951 44 632 480, 076 1, 182, 750 6, 046, 423 






| Private and municipal. 
2 Partially estimated prior to 1936, 


Number of communities served retail as of the end of each year 
, , : / 



















Communities 
previously hav- 
ing service 


Communities 
previously hav 
ing service 


Com 
munities 
in which 


Com- 
munities 


in which Total » rota 
service service 
was in- was in- 
cae Isolated : Isolated 

ate Others itiatec ~ Others 
itiated systems ther itiated systems ther 





Prior to 1912 1 ] 1932 162 62 182 106 
1912_. } 2 6 1933 163 64 1S2 4009 
1913 t 2 6 1934 163 65 Is4 $12 
1914 5 2 7 1935 171 65 184 420 
1915 15 2 17 1936 246 70 Is4 500 
1916 15 3 § 23 1937 209 71 185 A5S 
1917 17 3 5 25 1938 294 72 Is4 550 
1QIS 17 3 5 25 1939 209 72 184 585 
1919 Is 3 5 26 1940 306 72 184 62 
1920 19 3 5 27 1941 307 72 1s4 53 
1921 20 3 5 28 1942 307 72 184 563 
1922 20 3 5 28 1943 309 72 1s4 Abd 
1923 20 4 13 37 1044 309 72 Is4 565 
1924 22 6 15 3 145 318 72 185 475 
1925... 26 Ss 15 1946 318 73 187 578 
192¢) 29 5 15 1947 319 73 ISS 580 
1927 48 30 52 1048 323 73 188 584 
1928 65 44 100 1949 32 73 ISS 5x5 
1929 5 Os 53 112 1950 7 73 188 SSS 
1930 139 5S 182 1951 73 ISS 2 SSS 
1931 160 61 182 








1 In addition to these 327 communities previously having no service, 40 communities listed as previously 
having service did not have 24-hour service. 
2371 incorporated places and 217 unincorporated communities, 


94303—52—pt. 45 s 
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Mr. Brancu. I shall not go further into detail concerning the sery 
ice provided by our company, but I would like to refer briefly to oul 
proposal for the distribution of Clark Hill and other Federal reser 
voir power in our service area. 

At the time of my appearance last year we had submitted, as I told 
you, a proposal to the Southeastern Power Administration for thi 
distribution of any Federal reservoir power to be made available i) 
the service areas of the Georgia Power Co. and its three sister com 
panies, the four of which comprise the Southern Co, system. 

This proposal, which provided for distributing the power to th 
preference customers at the lowest possible rate to them, was as I 1 
formed you last year summarily rejected by the Southeastern Powe 
Administrator. 

However, our company has not sat by and failed to make a continu 
ous effort to reach an agreement. After my appearance before your 
committee last year we immediately undertook negotiations for a defi 
nitive contract. Such negotiations were commenced with the Division 
of Power of the Department of the Interior on April 27, 1951. 

The negotiations which we had at that time with the Department 
of the Interior were limited to power to be made available to Georgia 
from the Clark Hill project, and the negotiations covered a period 
of over + months during which frequent negotiating conferences were 
held in Washington. The results of the negotiations were embodied 
in a definitive contract draft dated September 11, 1951, which is now 
before the Secretary of Interior. I am submitting a copy of the Sep 
tember 11, 1951, draft of the definitive contract for the record in view 
of statements, either inadvertently or carelessly made, that the Georgia 
Power Co. has stood apart from any etfort to reach an agreement for 
the distribution of Federal reservoir power in accordance with con 
gressional directives. It is submitted to the committee, with a brief 
outline of the terms and provisions of the proposed contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just give us the summary and keep the full document 
out of the record. 

Mr. Braneu. I have copies of the full document which T will dis 
tribute to members of the committee for their use. 

May I say to the committee that as of September 11, 1951, we con 
sidered the contract negotiations completed and the contract ready 
for approval by the Secretary of Interior. Much to our surprise we 
were thereafter requested by an Assistant Secretary, Mr. Warne, to 
undertake further negotiations with the Southeastern Power Ad 
ministrator. 

While we considered the negotiations completed, nevertheless we 
met with the Southeastern Power Administrator at his office in Elber 
ton, Ga., on October 26, 1951. He rejected this definitive contract 
which had been negotiated with the Division of Power of the Depart 
ment of the Interior, and suggested the drawing up of a memorandum 
of principles for a completely new contract. 

As we had negotiated the contract in good faith w ith the Division ot 
Power, the matter was brought back to the Secretary’s office in Wash- 
ington. Two meetings have been held with the Under Secretary, the 
last one as recently as January 14, 1952. We are today awaiting 
further word from him with respect to the resumption of discussions. 

The definitive draft of contract, which I hope the members of the 
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committee, with all their burdens, will find it possible to examine, 
complies with the letter, and more than that, with the spirit, of see- 
tion 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. Its provisions are even more 
favorable to the preference customers, as I shall demonstrate, than 
was our initial proposal of March 24, 1950, which I discussed in my 
last appearance before your committee. 

Briefly, the definitive draft of contract provides that the Govern- 
ment shall retain complete control over the assignment of power and 
energy produced at all Federal reservoir projects furnishing power 
for distribution in the State of Georgia; that the Government shall 
retain and exercise complete control over the assignment of the power 
and energy to preference customers, and that it shall, in effect, desig- 
nate or set the rate the preference customers shall pay. This arrange- 
ment wilt provide an immediate market for all the power produced 
at the projects; it will enable Clark Hill power to be distributed on 
an equitable basis to all preference customers in the Georgia Power 
Co. service area, regardless of their distance from the project; and 
will assure preference customers dependable and ample sources of 
power, even in excess of the power produced at the project, for their 
future growth. 

The definitive draft of contract rate schedule, which will be uni- 
form throughout the company’s service area regardless of the dis- 
tance the power is transmitted, these rates are lower than could be 
achieved under any other arrangement which would provide the 
same net financial return to the Government for the amortization 
of the Government’s investment in the project. 

The definitive draft of contract is, in a sense, an improved version 
of a wheeling contract. It provides the preference customers with 
all of the advantages afforded by the types of wheeling contracts 
which have been executed by the Department of the Interior and 
offers many additional advantages to the preference customers, not 
contained in the so-called standard types of wheeling contract, which 
the Department of the Interior and the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
trator have executed or proposed. It is in reality an improvement 
over the usual form of wheeling contract, as a reading of the pro- 
posal will demonstrate. It differs from that form of contract in the 
following major respects: 

It differs from the so-called standard wheeling contract, first and 
foremost, because it permits the preference customer to remain a 
customer of the Georgia Power Co. Now let me say something about 
that. We consider it very important to us—it may not be as important 
to some, but it is a matter of vital concern to us—that our customers 
remain our customers. These customers didn’t just happen. They 
were developed, in many instances, with our assistance. We have 
over a period of years built up valuable customer relationships with 
them. We haxe expended millions of dollars in building up their 
business and in building up our service to them. They have his- 
torically been customers of our company. 

To have a Federal agency set up an ambitious program to dis- 
tribute power and take these customers away would seriously impair 
a priceless asset of our company. Our customer relationships have 
been valuable not only to us, but to these customers. It is a basic 
American relationship. 
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Our definitive draft of contract provides, on a dollar-and-cents 
basis, an arrangement more favorable to both the Government and 
the preference customer than any other type of proposal ever de- 
vised, either by the Southeastern Power Administration or by any 
other Federal agency we know of. 

We prefer to preserve our historical customer relationships rather 
than seek a profit for handling Federal reservoir power to the prefer- 
ence customers. That is why we have agreed to a rate which is lower 
than any of the wheeling fees in any contracts so far executed by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Through integration with our company’s system, a tremendous sys 
tem of steam and hydroelectric plants, the firm power available from 
Clark Hill for sale to preference customers will be increased by more 
than 40 percent ina low water year. 

A firm source of supply is assured to preference customers for addi 
tional power after the Clark Hill power has been fully assigned and 
exhausted. 

There are certain other features of the definitive draft of contract 
which may be of interest, and which I will only mention: It reserves 
the right to the Government to withdraw power to serve a preference 
customer direct, over facilities owned by the Government or the cus- 
tomer, and the power withdrawn by the Government for such pur- 
pose will be firmed by the company. 

In other words, we have provided in this contract, which is now 
available for signature by the Secretary of the Interior, that the Gov- 
ernment may reserve any part of the power or withdraw it, after it has 
been allocated to the company, to serve any preference customer that 
wants to be served directly by the Federal Government. Frankly, 
we do not anticipate any such desire on the part of preference cus- 
tomers in view of the great economies and the advantages which our 
proposal affords. However, the option is there and the control is in 
the Federal Government to designate the power to be withdrawn, as 
it sees fit, for delivery to preference customers desiring to deal direct ly 
with the Government, and such power be firmed by our company. In 
other words, the company has offered to stand by and firm up power 
even if it is withdrawn from our system for delivery to preference 
customers. 

The contract provides a firm market for all byproducts of the 
Clark Hill project, such as surplus and secondary power, and peak 
capacity, which may be produced at that project. 

We have provided that the company will furnish, when available, 
energy from our own system to supplement the project generation. 
even though it may be assigned for ultimate use outside the companys 
service area. 

Our proposal provides for full integration between the Clark Hill 
hydro plant, the Georgia Power Co. plants, both hydro and steam, 
and the loads in any existing or subsequently developed area. 

Now, I want to get down to a discussion of what this proposal, as 
contained in the definitive draft of contract, will do. The Georgia 
Power Co. under that proposal will receive slightly over one-quarter 
of a mill per kilowatt-hour for firming Clark Hill power and for the 
use of its transmission and transformation facilities and for its other 
services required to deliver Clark Hill power, or its equivalent, to 
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preference customers in our service area. You gentlemen krow some- 
thing of wheeling contracts, and you will know that there has never 
been a Wheeling contract that provided transmission services to pre- 
ferred customers or to the Federal Government at a cost as low as 
one-quarter of a mill per kilowatt-hour, or anything approaching such 
a low figure. This figure of one-quarter of a mill per kilowatt-hour, 
based on engineering studies, barely takes care of the actual out-of- 
pocket costs and does not provide even a fraction of a mill of profit 
to our comany. 

The Georgia Power Co. is willing to handle the Clark Hill power 
without profit, as I have said, in order to maintain the integrity of 
its markets and its investment and in order to preserve the relation- 
ship with its customers of which it is so proud, and which it has dili- 
gently sought to build up over a long period of time. The company 
is ready, able, and willing to proceed with the execution of the con- 
tract, and prepared to carry out all of its provisions without delay, 
as soon as power and energy are available at Clark Hill. 

Now, gentlemen, there have been some objections to the contract. 
We have not been sure we knew exactly the real reasons for opposi- 
tion to our proposal, but, if you will indulge me for a moment I 
will undertake to discuss the objections as they have been made to us 
so that you may be informed concerning them. 

As I said, the Southeastern Power Administration’s principal stated 
objection to the proposed contract has been that it continues the his- 
torical relationship of the Georgia Power Co. with its customers. 
What this means, of course, is that this contract will prevent socializ- 
ing the electric power industry in the State of Georgia by putting 
the Federal Government in the business of serving our customers. 

The Southeastern Power Administration states that the retention 
of the preference customers by the Georgia Power Co. is contrary 
to section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 and to the Department 
of the Interior’s power policy. I will be glad, if it is desired by the 
committee—otherwise I shall not go into the details of section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act—to demonstrate, as has been found by independent 
council, that this contract conforms in every respect to the congres- 
sional directives contained in section 5. In the absence of your re- 
quest, I shall not belabor that point. However, if the committee is 
interested, that point was discussed by me at length before the Senate 
committee last vear, and is available to you in the record of the hear- 
ings. You will find that the members of that committee started out, 
some of them, believing that our proposal did not conform to the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act; but after an ex- 
planation, they said they would have to back up, that the proposal did 
conform in every respect to the congressional directives, and one of 
the Senators added that if other contracts had included such favor- 
able provisions as our proposal, the question of Government trans- 
mission lines would never have arisen. 

The Southeastern Power Administration has offered no objection 
to the economics of the contract, nor has it questioned the fact that it 
gets the power to the largest number of preference customers at the 
lowest possible cost to them. That is the declared purpose of section 5 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
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There have been a great many activities, unfortunately, in opposi- 
tion to the definitive draft of contract by the Administrator of the 
Southeastern Power Administration. Much propaganda has been 
spread through Georgia in an effort to stir up the REA co-ops and 
municipalities against our proposal. There were widely publicized 
attacks by the Southeastern Power Administration, through the Ad 
ministrator, at a meeting in Atlanta on November 27, 1951. For ex- 
ample, the Administrator submitted a contingent form of contract 
to the REA co-ops in an effort to get them to apply to his agency for 
direct service. I have here an exhibit which contains, in parallel 
columns, a comparison of the proposal he submitted to them and 
the proposal of the Georgia Power Co. 

The Georgia Power Co. has made a definite and comprehensive pro- 
posal for the disposition of all power available from the Clark Hill 
project and assigned for distribution in Georgia. This proposal has 
not been accepted by the Federal Government, but instead the South- 
eastern Power Administrator has made a counterproposal in the form 
of a contract which he offers to the individual cooperative for execu- 
tion. That contract is vague as to details, and, if signed, would com- 
mit the cooperative to the determination of those details, some of 
which are of vital importance to the cooperative, by the Administra- 
tor in whatever manner he may see fit. In addition, that contract can 
only become operative through consent of a third party, and hence 
must be considered no more than a contingent contract. A brief side- 
by-side comparison of the provisions of these two proposals is given 
below : 


GEORGIA POWER CO. PROPOSAL ADMINISTRATOR’S PROPOSAL 


Provides for the firming of Clark Hill No parallel provision. 
power through integration with the 
company’s system, thus providing over 
40 percent additional firm energy for 
sale to preference customers. 

Provides a firm market for all “by- No parallel provision. 
products” of the Clark Hill project, such 
as surplus and secondary power and 
peaking capacity. 

Provides that firm marketable power Provides for delivery and sale by Gov- 
from the project be delivered and sold ernment to the cooperative over com- 
to preference customers by the company pany transmission lines, notwithstand- 
in the amounts assigned to each indi- ing that consent of the company to such 
vidual customer by the Administrator, arrangement has not been obtained. 
while at the same time providing for 
direct delivery and sale by the Govern- 
ment where so requested by the cus- 
tomer. 

Provides a rate for Clark Hill power Provides a rate for Clark Hill power 
sold by the company to the preference sold by the Government to the coopera- 
customer of 84 cents per month per kilo- tive of 75 cents per month per kilowatt 
watt of demand, plus 3.5 mills per kilo- of demand, plus 4.0 mills per kilowatt- 
watt-hour. hour. 

Nore.—At normal load factors of REA cooperatives the company’s rate is 3—) 
percent below the Administrator’s rate. See the attached curve for comparison 
of the two rates, 
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GEORGIA POWER CO. PROPOSAL 


Provides that company will supply all 
the requirements of the preference cus- 
tomer, the excess (if any) over and 
above that assigned from Clark Hill to 
pe billed at the average rate which the 
company’s standard schedule for the 
service, applied to customer's total re- 
quirements, would have earned, 


ADMINISTRATOR'S PROPOSAL 


It is anticipated that the company 
will supply the excess requirements of 
the cooperative over and above that 
available from Clark Hill, but of course 
it is not possible for the Administrator 
to make a firm commitment as to the 
price of such power. This is another 
contingent feature of the Administra- 








tor’s proposal. Apparently the Admin- 
istrator expects the company to surren- 
der its customers to him and then to 
. stand by to make good his deficiencies. 
Provides that the preference customer Provides that the cooperative become 
be served by, and remain a customer of, a customer of the Government, with no 
the company. This would assure the assurance, either contractually or his- 
preference customer a continuation of torically, as to the kind of treatment he 
the cooperation and service which is will receive. Responsibility for main- 
customarily extended by the company to tenance of customer-owned facilities 
its customers, and which he has en- undoubtedly will fall fully upon the co- 
joyed in the past. The company does operative. 
and will continue to maintain company- 
owned transformer stations in good op- 
erating condition. The company does 
and will continue to do maintenance 
and repair work on customer-owned fa- 
cilities on job order, and very often 
does small service jobs, such as oil test- 
ing, inspection, ete., without charge. 
Provides that the preference customer 
will continue to be served, with respect 
to transformer ownership and metering 
voltage, in accordance with the com- 
pany’s standard policy; i. e., the com- 
pany will supply service and meter at a 
standard distribution voltage. 
Provides that the company will estab- No parallel provision. 
lish a delivery point for a cooperative 
for a load of 100 kilowatts demand or 
more at a point where existing service 
facilities are adequate, or fer a load 
of 200-kilowatt demand or more at a 
point-requiring the construction of some 
transmission line. 


No parallel provVision. 


He has charged, as recently as November 27, 1951. that there was 
an immediate likelihood of a power shortage in our area due to the 
“bungling” of the private utilities. That shortage did not materialize, 
and since that time he has found it necessary to explain and correct 
his prediction. 

He has stated—and this we cannot understand in view of our good 
faith and efforts to negotiate with the Department of the Interior— 
that we have tried to block the distriblution of Government power to 
preference customers. No man, whether he be in or out of govern- 
ment, can make any such statement with accuracy. 

Our proposal is backed up by historical precedent. The first Gov- 
ernment reservoir project to be developed in Georgia was the Alla- 
toona project, about 24 miles above my home town of Atlanta. Since 
that project was completed, the Georgia Power Co. has been taking the 
total power from the project under a contract entered into with the 
Department of the Interior, with the same right of withdrawal, or sub- 
stantially the same right, as contained in the Clark Hill contract which 
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is now before the Secretary of Interior.. During 1950 we purchased 
power from the Government at an average of 7.5 ‘mills per kilowatt at 
the Allatoona plant and the power rec eived during 1951 cost us 8.7 
mills per kilowatt-hour. We have been selling power to the REA co- 
operatives at an average of 6.7 mills per kilowatt-hour delivered on the 
low side of the transformer at 115 delivery points spread over the 
entire Georgia Power Co. service area 

The Government can withdraw Allatoona power at any time for 
serving preference customers and the Georgia Power Co. will firm it 
up to the total of 2,500,000 kilowatt-hours per week, which is consid- 
erably more than the firm capacity of the entire project. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection, that the city of Cartersville, Ga., 
which is only 5 miles from the Allatoona Dam, has not bid for Alla- 
toona power. They made an investigation and apparently turned it 
down because they ‘could get power cheaper and with more assurance 
of adequate service from the Georgia Power Co., although they were 
only 5 miles away from the dam. 

Now, we have another precedent for this proposal: We have been 
serving these co-ops outside our own territory in order to promote 
rural electrification all over Georgia, although in that territory we 
have no direct responsibility for service. So we know what we can 
do and have been doing, and we certainly know what we will do for 
the benefit of the REA’s in providing preferred customer service 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to appeal to you and the committee, 
in view of the precedents of service we have set in our territory. We 
appeal to you, because you are the only ones who can protect us from 
an impairment of our operations through Government competition. 
My appeal to you is that you decline to provide appropriations for 
useless distribution lines from the Clark Hill Reservoir to Augusta 
or elsewhere in the State of Georgia. 

My second earnest request and plea is that you do not now approve 
what has heretofore come before you and been rejected as a continu- 
ing fund, namely the item in the Southes astern Power Administration 
budget for an appropriation of $500,000 for the rental of facilities 
and the purchase of power. It is ; nothing but a continuing fund by 
another name. 

Last year your committee, and the general Appropriation Com- 
mittee of the House, and the membership of the House, and the 
Senate Appropriation Committee, and the Senate itself, and the con- 
ferees of the two Houses refused to make an appropriation to SEPA 
for the rental of facilities or for the purchase of power, because it 
was an attempt to legislate and enlarge the functions of this agency 
hy putting it into the business of buying and selling power wherever 
they might want to distribute it, or wherever they could get it. 

This is not a continuing fund, as presented last year, but it is still 
the first step toward permitting the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration to do what, so far, the Congress has not permitted them to 
do, namely, to purchase power and to sell power beyond that which 
the project might produce. As I understand, that limitation was 
set out in the Flood Control Act when it was first debated in the 
Congress and approved in 1944. 

I earnestly ask that you reject such a request, and that you protect 
us against these encroachments. 
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Mr. Chairman, I apologize for taking so much of the committee's 

time. I wonder if I may ask permission to insert in the record an 

outline, containing two or three pages, of the definitive draft of con- 

tract of September 11, 1951, for distribution of Clark Hill power? 
Mr. Kirwan. Make it a brief, but do not put in the entire contract. 
Mr. Brancu. It will only contain four or five pages, just an outline 

of the contract. . 

(The statement referred to follows :} 


OUTLINE OF DEFINITIVE DRAFT OF CONTRACT FOR DISPOSITION OF CLARK HILL 
PoWER (BASED ON DRAFT OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1951) 


1, On March 24, 1950, the Georgia Power Co. submitted to the Department of 
the Interior a statement of principle under which it was proposed to contract 
for the disposition of that portion of the power to be generated at Federal reser- 
voir projects which was to be earmarked for ultimate use in Georgia. Subse- 
quent negotiations over a period of several months have resulted in the definitive 
contract draft dated September 11, 1951 covering Clark Hill power. 

2. The definitive contract draft meets both the letter and spirit of section 5 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944. Under it the Government retains complete 
control over the assignment of power to preference customers and the rate they 
pay. It provides an immediate market for all power produced at the project, 
distributes Clark Hill power on an equitable basis, and assures preference cus- 
tomers of a dependable and ample source of power. The rates are uniform 
throughout the company’s service area, and are lower than could be achieved 
under any available arrangement which would provide the same net financial 
return to the Government and at the same time insure the minimum rate to the 
preference customers. 

3. The definitive contract draft is in reality an improvement over the usual 
form of “wheeling” contract and differs from that form of contract in several 
respects. First, the preference customer remains a customer of the company, 
although the Government designates who that customer shall be and the amount 
of Clark Hill power to which he shall be entitled. Second, through the working 
of the rates incorporated in the contract, the effective charge for handling costs 
is lower than any of the “wheeling fees” in contracts so far executed by interior. 
Third, through integration with the company’s system, the firm marketable 
power available for sale to preference customers is increased up to more than 
40 percent in a low water year. Fourth, a firm source of supply is assured the 
preference customer for that supplemental power needed after all Clark Hill 
power has been used, at a price per kilowatt hour which the company’s regular 
applicable rate for the service, applied to such customer’s total capacity and 
energy use in that month would have earned. 

t. The definitive contract draft reserves the right to the Government to serve 
a preference customer direct, over facilities owned by the Government or the 
customer, when requested to do so by such customer, The power withdrawn 
by the Government for such purpose is to be firmed by the company. 

5. The definitive contract draft provides a firm market for all “byproducts” of 
the Clark Hill project, such as surplus and secondary power and peaking ca 
pacity. It further provides that company will furnish, when available, energy 
to supplement project generation assigned for ultimate use outside Company's 
service area. 

6. There will be times when the capacity of Clark Hill will fall as low as 
30,000 kilowatts available for customers in Georgia, although more than 70,000 
kilowatts will be required to serve REA preference customers in Georgia. The 
definitive contract draft provides more than mere transmission of preference 
customers of Clark Hill power. It provides for full integration between the 
Clark Hill hydro plant, the Georgia Power Co. power plants, both hydro and 
steam, and the loads. This integration of Clark Hill into the Georgia Power Co. 
system in effect firms up Clark Hill secondary power. In order to retain its 
customers Georgia Power Co. has agreed to provide this system integration, 
plus the use of existing transmission facilities, thereby making it possible for 
the preference customer to receive Clark Hill power or equivalent amounts of 
power at a cost that is substantially less than (a) the cost that would result 
from Government construction of transmission lines, or (%) the cost under a 
straight “wheeling” agreement comparable to the “wheeling” agreements that 
have been negotiated with other power systems. 














7. Under the definitive contract draft the Georgia Power Co. will make no 
profit on the transmission and sale of Government-generated power to preference 
customers. This goes beyond the requirements of the Flood Control Act. The 
Georgia Power Co. feels that it has a right to continue to serve the municipali 
ties and cooperatives that it has historicaily served and knows of no reason why 
the customers should be transferred to the Government. Yet, under the defini 
tive contract draft these municipalities and cooperatives are free to install their 
own generating facilities, to build transmigsion lines to the Federal Govern 
ment’s hydro plants, or to purchase power directly from the Federal Govern 
ment’s transmission system if one should be built. There is nothing in the de 
finitive contract draft that would bind any of the preference customers to con 
tinue the purchase of power from Georgia Power Co. Georgia Power Co. be 
lieves that these preference customers will desire to remain its customers for 
the reason that under the definitive contract draft the Georgia Power Co. will 
transmit power to the various points of delivery at a lower over-all cost than 
would be incurred if either the preference customers or the Federal Government 
constructed duplicate transmission facilities, and will furnish service of a high 
quality and of an order satisfactory in all respects to their requirements. 

8. Georgia Power Co. has historically maintained excellent, cordial relation 
ships with both the municipalities and the cooperatives to whom it delivers 
power at wholesale. Georgia Power Co. has participated over the years in load 
building and coOnmunity improvement programs in both its retail and whole- 
sale areas, and has also assisted in general advertising, appliance merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion, home service and electrical development activities in the 
area served by municipal electric distribution systems and areas served by REA 
cooperatives, 

9. A brief summary of the provisions of the definitive contract draft effectuat- 
ing these results, is attached as exhibit A. A statement showing the markup by 
the company for delivering Clark Hill power or its equivalent to the preference 
customers, and the estimated tetal over-all payment by the company to the 
Government for Clark Hill power is attached as exhibit B. 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF DEFINITIVE DRAFT CONTRACT 


(a) Government assigns one-half of the total capacity and energy available 
from Clark Hill for ultimate use in the service area of the company. 

(b) Government delivers to company, firm power amounting to 70,000 kilowatts 
at approximately 35 percent annual load factor. Company pays 80 cents per 
kilowatt per month for such capacity plus 3 mills per kilowatt-hour load factor 
in any month. 

(c) Company supplies firming energy at such times and in such quantity as to 
maintain 50 percent load factor on 70,000 kilowatts at the reservoir project 

(d) 70,000 kilowatts at 50 percent load factor is defined as firm marketable 
power. Company sells to designated preference Customers all the firm market 
able power less losses. It is agreed this shall amount to 70,000 kilowatts of 
undiversified customer demand at 45 percent load factor on secondary side of 
customer's transformer stations. The preference customer pays 54 cents per 
kilowatt per month plus 8.5 mills per kilowatt-hour for the power delivered to 
him up to the amount of firm marketable power assigned to him, 

(¢) Preference customers are as defined in section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 To be eligible to receive Clark Hill power the preference customer 
will enter into an agreement with the SEPA Administrator, who in turn author- 
izes the company to deliver a specified quantity of such power to that customer, 
the aggregate of such assignments not to exceed the total available to preferenc 
customers stated in (d) above 

(f) Upen receipt of such designation, company signs a contract with the 
preference customer for his entire requirements, the amount assigned that cus 
tomer by the Administrator being billed as in (d) above, the remainder, if any, 
being billed at the average rate resulting from applying the company’s regular 
rate for the class of service involved to that customer’s total requirement in 
that month. 

(g) If available Government may supply to company at Government option 
firm power in excess of 70,000 kilowatts at rates quoted in (0) above. 
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(kh) Government may withdraw firm power hitherto supplied to company under 
(b) or (g) above, in amounts not exceeding 10,000 kilowatts in any one calendar 
year upon 6 months’ written notice, or in greater amounts upon 3 years’ notice. 

(i) Government supplies on-peak capacity over and above the total firm 
capacity of the project to company when available, and company accepts such 
capacity in quantities not to exceed 60 percent of the firm capacity currently 
being received under (0) and (yg) above, at a price of 50 cents per kilowatt per 
month, Further additional capacity for the generation of secondary energy 
may be purchased by company at 2 cents per kilowatt per day. 

(j) Energy which may be available in any month in excess of 50 percent load 
factor of the firm capacity currently being supplied company is defined as second- 
ary energy. Company agrees to absorb 20 million kilowatt-hours per month of 
secondary energy, at a rate of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour for the first 10 million 
kilowatt-hours, and 2 mills per kilowatt-hour for the next 10 million kilowatt- 
hours, plus additional quantities at company’s option at 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

(k) Government has the right to serve a preference customer direct upon 
request by such customer, in which event the amount of firm marketable power 
to be delivered by the company to the preference customers will be reduced 
accordingly. Since power for such service comes out of the firm marketable, it 
carries with it its proportionate part of firming energy supplied by company. 

(¢) Company is given the right to schedule the delivery of all power currently 
assigned for use in company’s service area, within the requirement of the Corps 
of Engineers as to release of water, ete. Should company scheduling result in 
project generation being insufficient to supply capacity and energy reserved or 
withdrawn by the Government in accordance with (i) above, or the company’s 
prorata share of energy required in the operation of the project company sup- 
plies the deficiency on exchange basis. 

(m) Energy to increase to 50 percent the load factor of propect firm capacity 
assigned for use outside company’s service area, will be supplied by company 
when, as, and if available, at the incremental cost of such energy to the company, 
plus 15 percent for losses, plus 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 


ExHipeir B 
Mark-up by Georgia Power Co. for delivery of power to preference customers 
under the definitive contract, draft of September 11, 1951, between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Georgia Power Co. for Clark Hill power 


Annual cost of firm marketable power : 


Capacity, 70,000 kilowatts, at 9.60 per kilowatt year_._._.__._..__.__. $672, 000 
Energy, 306.6 million kilowatt-hours,’ at 3 mills....-----____-__- 919, SOO 





OT ae FS a ye a SO CD ROLE Dee gE Oe Ec es ee ee 1, 591, 800 


Annual gross receipts from preference customers for firm marketable power: 
s 





Capacity, 70,000 kilowatts, at 10.08 per kilowatt-year____________ 705, 600 
Energy, 275.94 million kilowatt-hours,’ at 3.5 mills_._._-._._-._._.-_. 965, 790 
OT SA Rae OG Ee A ens Se NS 5 ale te ed 1, 671, 390 


1 Includes 265.8 million kilowatt-hours purchased from Government and 40.8 million kilo- 
watt-hours furnished by company. 

* Equivalent to 306.6 million kilowatt-hours less 10 percent for transformation and trans- 
mission losses. 


Thus, the mark-up will be $1,671,390 minus $1,591,800, which is $79,590, or 5 
pereent. This barely takes cure of the actual cost and does not provide for any 
profit to the company either for firming Clark Hill power, or for the use of the 
company’s transmission and transformation facilities and other services required 
fo deliver 275,940,000 kilowatt-hours of energy to preference customers in its 
service area. This is only slightly over one-quarter of a mill per kilowatt-hour. 
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Estimated annual receipts by Government for the one-half of Clark Hill power 
which is assigned for use in the service area of the Georgia Power Co. 


{Based on normal hydro year] 


Firm marketable power from Clark Hill: 


70,000 Cwatt, Bi ae0 wer your... - eo ee ~ $672, 000 
265.8 million kilowatt-hours, at 3 mills (see note below) ——~~-~ T97, 400 
Peaking capacity, 42,000 kilowatts, at $6 per year___________-----_- 252, 000 

Secondary energy: 
ORM a Th ie ech | «Sea a I A rea Le Ae se ccny nals” OO 
37.0 kilowatt-hours, at 2 mills_______________ ‘atin alain Lag. Sones 75, 000 
Total payments to Government by Georgia Power Co___-_-_-__- 1, 936, 500 


Note..-The 265.8 million kilowatt-hours is increased to 306.6 million kilowatt-hours by 
energy supplied from the Georgia Power Co. system. 


Mr. Kirwan. Did I understand you to say—and please correct me 
if I am in error—that the Georgia Power & Light Co. does not intend 
to make any profit from these wheeling contracts ? 

Mr. Brancu. Mr. Chairman, we are not the Georgia Power & Light 
Co. There is a company by that name; we are the Georgia Power Co. 
My company, the Georgia Power Co., does not expect, under the de- 
finitive draft of contract which we have submitted to the Department 
of the Interior, to make any profit out of handling this power. 

Mr. Kirwan. My next question is, How many farmers in the State 
of Georgia are using electricity ? 

Mr. Brancn. In the State—— 

Mr. Kirwan. What percentage of them have electricity ? 

Mr. Brancu. We estimate that the State of Georgia, which is very 
sparsely settled in some areas, is something like 95 percent electrified. 

Mr. Kirwan. Ninety-five percent ? 

Mr. Brancn. Yes; that figure has been changed recently, and REA 
indicates a smaller percentage, approximately 80 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Eighty percent. 

Mr. Brancu. Yes; and whether it is 95 or 80 percent, I do not 
know, but if you will take into consideration the farms desiring elec- 
tric service, whether it is 80 percent or 95 percent, I want to say that 
to date, so far as I know, wherever there is any reasonable request to 
bring electricity direct to the farmer, it can be done, and we and the 
REA’s have not yet failed to supply any such request. We have 
worked with the REA cooperatives in bringing electricity to the 
farms. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your statement is that the farmers, whether 80 or 
95 percent, are receiving service / 

Mr. Brancn. Yes; and I might add that Georgia is leading the 
whole southeastern territory in electrification, according to my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Norrete. Just one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Branch, when you entered into this tentative agreement regarding 
the wheeling contract for the Southeastern Power Administration, 
and that contract came to the Interior Department and was studied 
for some time, did you get any letter from the Secretary or anybody 
else telling you what the objections were at that time to the wheeling 
contract / 

Mr. Brancu. Between the Power Division of the Department of 
the Interior, the Southeastern Power Administration, and ourselves, 
there were repeated efforts on our part to find out what the objections 
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were, both by correspondence and in the negotiations conducted by 
Mr. Collier, the vice president of the Georgia Power Co.; and so far 
we have not obtained from them any statement of their objections in 
writing or orally other than that in their opinion the contract pro- 
posal does not conform to the provisions of section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act and the policy of the Department that preference cus- 
tomers must be customers only of the Government. Is that not cor- 
rect, Mr. Collier / 

Mr. Conirer. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrevi. That was the only objection raised either verbally or 
in writing ¢ 

Mr. Brancnu. Yes. 

And may Tadd that we had a meeting with the Secretary of Interior 
and the Acting Administrator of the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C., on January 14 of this vear, before we 
knew this requested appropriation was coming to the committee. At 
that time we specifically inquired as to their objection to our proposal. 
Their statement was that the only real and substantial issue between 
us was whether they are to take our customers away from us. 

Mr. Norrein. Just one other question: How many dams are lo- 
cated in the southeastern area / 

Mr. Brancu. I can name those in Georgia. I do not know that I 
can name those outside. 

Mr. Norreti. You need not go to too much trouble. 

Mr. Brancn. I can point them out on the map. 

There has been one completed here, the Allatoona Reservoir, just 
above Atlanta, Ga., at this point [indicating], about 34 miles north 
of Atlanta. The power from the Allatoona project, as you have been 
told, is purchased by our company. 

There is presently nearing completion the first unit, scheduled for 
completion in October, of the project that we are talking about: that 
is the Clark Hill project here on the Savannah River which is about 
24 miles north of Augusta, Ga. [ indicating on map |. 

The line which SEPA wants to build, this transmission line, from 
Clark Hill Reservoir to Augusta, is here [indicating on map |. 

There is a project the Buford Dam, at this location on the Chat- 
tahooche River, approved and now only about 10 percent complete. 
It is about 30 miles up the Chattahooche River above Atlanta. 

Then there is this dam, called the Jim Woodruff Dam, on the Appa- 
lachicola River, not in the State of Georgia, but just north of the State 
line in Florida [indicating]. This project is also under construc- 
tion. 

Then the Upper Columbia Dam is a proposed project, I believe, and 
the only appropriations so far have been for surveys and planning. 

Then there is another project under consideration above Clark Hill, 
known as the Hartwell Dam, which has been approved and for which 
appropriations for planning have been made. 

Mr, Norrewu. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr, Jensen. How many stockholders do you have 

Mr. Brancu. The Georgia Power Co. has about 12400 preferred 
ee: the majority of whom are located in the State of 
ieorgia. 
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_ We are a part of the Southern Co. group, with the sanction of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and I believe they have about 
115,000 stockholders. I think it is significant to note that Georgia 
has the second-largest number of stockholders of the Southern Co. 
of any State. 

Mr. Jensen. How much are your annual Federal, State, and local 
taxes ¢ 

Mr. Brancn. Last year the Georgia Power Co., in the year 1951, 
paid local, State, and Federal taxes amounting to $14,637,109, which 
was more than 20 percent of its gross revenues. This year we antici- 
pate it will be between 18 and 19 million dollars. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words, that will run about 3 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour ¢ 

Mr. Brancn. Well, I had not made that calculation; but we have 
calculated that the taxes will run in excess of 20 percent of our reve- 
nues, or close to that. 

Mr. Jensen. I notice that you give the REA the cheapest rate of 
anybody else in the area. 

Mr. Branecn. | think that is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. A little over two-thirds of a cent. 

Mr. Brancn. That is correct. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I also notice that you have reduced your rates a little 
over 25 percent over the last 17 years. 

Mr. Brancn. That is correct, Congressman Jensen. And you will 
also notice, I am sure, that there has been no increase in REA rates 
despite the increase in cost of producing power; we have never sought 
an increase in the rates for service to the REA’s. We have had two 
rate cases in Georgia. One is still pending; one was begun in 1948, 


a] 


in which rates were increased, but no request was made to increase 
the rates to the REA co-ops, and the justification we made to the 
Commission was that we felt the rural electrification program was of 
economic value to the State and, therefore, to our company. I would 
like to say that in the rate case now pending before the Public Service 
Commission, on which we hope soon to have a decision, there is a 
provision which will possibly reduce slightly the rates to the RE 
co-ops, bringing them down from an average of 6.7 mills to somewhat 
in the order of 6.2 mills per kilowatt-hour when combined with the 
Clark Hill power. 

Mr. Jensen. Under the combined rate. 

Mr. Brancu. Yes. May I say that the stockholders are 12.595 pre- 
ferred stockholders, and we have got approximately 5,000 employees. 
You did not ask that question, however. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly enjoyed your statement, Mr. Branch; you 
have given us a real all-American statement. 

Mr. Brancu. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice you pointed out that these various facilities 
surround that territory pretty well. 

Mr. Brancu. Yes; you have put your finger on a very salient factor. 
It is on this account that we must endeavor to retain our customers 
in the area [indicating], which customers the Administration is de- 
sirous of taking away. We also operate directly south of the TVA 
area, and I might say that our relationships with them have been 
exceedingly agreeable. 
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Mr. Fenton. I certainly admire your fighting spirit, and I hope 
that the rest of the boys down there keep on fighting. 

Mr. Brancnu. Thank you. 

Mr, Fenton, They are certainly monopolizing all of the eastern 
part of the United § st: ates—they have taken over a great section of our 
country, and I certainly hope you keep up the fight and can stop them 
in their tracks. 

Mr. Norrett, And may I interpose, Dr. Fenton, to say that know- 
ing these boys as I do, I know they will take advantage of your 
suggestion. 

Mr. Brancu. We certainly will, I hope it will not force us to 
burden this committee, and I want to express my appreciation for 
the time we have already taken. 

Mr. Fenron. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wheeler, the committee will be glad te hear you. 

Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to concur in the state- 
ment made by Mr. Branch. 

As I stated here a year ago, and I want to let it be known for the 
record that I stand 100 percent for the position which has been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Branch. I can see no reason under the sun why the 

Southeastern Power Administration should receive an appropriation 
for building of transmission lines, as pointed out by Mr. Branch. 

And I want to concur in Mr. Branch’s position. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lanuam. I want to be sure that I understood correctly what 
Mr. Branch stated with reference to one point: that the Georgia 
Power Co. did not intend to make any profit out of this transaction 
Is that what you meant, Mr. Branch 4 

Mr. Brancu. We will not make any profit out of handling this 
power. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you mean that you will make no profit whatso 
ever out of handling the power to the preference customers 

Mr. Brancn. No profit power from this project, delivered to prefer- 
ence customers; that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think you can provide preference customers ali 
the power they need / 

Mr. Brancu. Yes. 

Mr. Lannuam. I want to reaffirm the stand I have indicated before, 
that I do not want to see the Federal Government get into the power 
industry in the Southeast, and T know that the request submitted is 
the first step. I think you gentlemen know that it has been my prac- 
tice to exert every effort to prevent socialism from getting into our 
Government. 

I think private industry in the Southeast has done a wonderful job, 
particularly in Georgia: they have built big steam plants in my own 
section of the State to provide for the distribution of sufficient power. 

For the Government to attempt to build transmission lines now 
would result in waste of scarce materials, and here would seem to be 
a place where the budget could be cut to some extent. 

Iam for them having ample funds for their necessary operations 
they ought to have the right to build the line, however, from the Clark 
Hill project to the atomic energy plant, but I do not think they should 
have sufficient funds, however, to build the parallel line with the 
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Georgia Power Co. and take business from the Georgia Power Co. 
and take away customers that they have built wp over the years. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Fesruary 4, 1952. 
SOUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
JAMES M. BARRY, PRESIDENT, ALABAMA POWER CO. 


Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have with us our colleague from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Barrier. Mr. Chairman, last year I had the privilege of appear- 
ing before this subcommittee and introducing ‘s you Mr. Thomas 
Martin, chairman, board of directors, of the Alabama Power Co. 

I take great pleasure today in introducing my friend, another out- 
standing citizen of Alabama, Mr. James M. Barry, president of the 
Alabama Power Co. 

I would like to join him in his testimony in protesting the con- 
struction of any unnecessary facilities duplicating those which private 
industry has already constructed and will construct in the State, and 
| appreciate the opportunity of introducing Mr. Barry to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Battle has indicated, my name is 
James M. Barry; I am president of the Alabama Power Co. I am 
appearing in general opposition to the transmission line program of 
the Southeastern Power Administration. I think that practically the 
entire $6,350,000 requested is unnecessary. But IT am specifically ap- 
pearing with respect to an item in the program known as item II]- 
the Jim Woodrutf Dam—Wiregrass transmission line extending into 
southeastern Alabama, 42 miles in length, at a cost of $1,144,000, for 
which the engineering is requested this year. The project itself is 
not requested this vear. 

The Alabama Power Co., as Mr. Branch has indicated, is associated 
with three other companies in adjoining States, namely, the Georgia 
Power Co., the Gulf Power Co., and the Mississippi Power Co., in a 
system which constitutes the integrated system of the Southern Co. 

These four companies have been integrated with respect to their 
power supply and their transmission systems for a great many years, 
and I want to give you some idea of the extent of the system. 

We have a map up on the panel showing it, and we have given to 
each member of the subcommittee a small copy of the same map. The 
map I am talking about at the moment is the one that does not have 
any coloring on it. 

Mr. Jensen. Have someone point to the map while you are talking 
here, Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. Now, Mr. Robinson, will you please point out first the 
Alabama Power Co., portion of the system. 
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Gentlemen, you will observe an area in the northern part of Alabama 
which comprises approximately 12 counties in which our lines do not 
appear. That [indicating| is the TVA area. We formerly served 
there, but in 1940 we sold our facilities tothe TVA and the distributing 
agencies in the area. We still continue to have operating relations 
with TVA. We have tie lines, and we interchange power with TVA. 

The Alabama Power Co., has operated in its service area for about 
4 years. It operates a generation, transmission, and distribution 
system, distributing electric power for the requirements of the public 
in every part of the State, except the TVA area which I pointed out. 

The company, with its subsidiary, Birmingham Electric Co., serves 
directly 487,000 customers—and this, Mr. Chairman, I think vou will 
be interested in because of vour earlier question—of which 102,000 are 
rurally served, direct from our lines. This is exclusive of the custom- 
ers Which are served from the cooperatives, to which we sell power at 
wholesale. 

The company serves 12 distributing cooperatives, at 38 delivery 
points; and it serves | generating and transmission cooperative a part 
of its requirements at 2 delivery points. In addition, it serves 10 
municipal systems. 

The company has six large hydro plants and four large steam 
plants. Mr. Robinson, will you please point out the hydro plants / 

Mr. Ropinson. The hydro plants are located on the Coosa River and 
the Tallapoosa River. One of the steam plants is here at Gadsden 
[indicating on map|. There are two plants at Gorgas in the coal 
fields, an old one and a new very large plant. There is quite a large 
plant at Mobile, and we have a new one under construction near there. 

Mr. Barry. I am going to go into that, Mr. Robinson. 

The total installed capacity of our power system at the present 
time is 980,000 kilowatts, and we have under active construction right 
at this time 405,000 kilowatts which will come into service this year, 
next vear and the early part of 1954, making a total installed capacity 
early in 1954 of 1.585.000 kilowatts. 

With our associates in the Southern Co, system, that system will 
have at the end of 1954, giving effect to the plants under construction 
and those which are committed for, a total system capacity of 3.264,- 
000 kilowatts. 

Now, gentlemen, Mr. Branch introduced an exhibit with respect 
to the power rates to the distributing cooperatives, and [ should like 
to introduce similar information for us. I have only one copy, but 
we will get it reproduced, and it shows that in the year 1951 our 
average rate to distributing cooperatives was 7.085 mills, and that it 
had come down from an average of 10.142 mills in 1941. 

Similarly, with the transmission and generating cooperative to 
which we sell electricity, the average rate for the vear 1951 was 5.594 
mills. That is what we got for what electricity we sold to this gen- 
erating and transmission cooperative. 

Mr. Jensen. What was that rate again? 

Mr. Barry. 5.594 mills. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the best rate I have ever heard of. 

Mr. Barry. I do not wonder that it is the best rate you have ever 
heard of. I think it is one of the lowest rates in the United States. 
I do not wonder at that, Congressman Jensen. 


94303—52—pt. 4-6 
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Mr. Kirwan. Put the other copy in the record at this point, the copy 
you took out of your book. 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


tlabama Power Co.—Summary of sales to distributing cooperatives by years 
1941 to 1951, inclusive 


Year Number de- Kilovolt- Kilowatt- Mills per kilo 


livery points ymperes hours Revenue watt-hour 
1941. 11 2, 445 6, 951, O80 $70, 496. 99 10, 14: 
1942 11 2, 734 9, 417, 420 88, 166.39 9, 362 
1943 11 3, 100 10, 857, 656 100, 147, 86 9, 224 
1944__- il 3, 697 12, 509, 870 115, O11. 86 9,194 
1945 12 4, 381 14, 871, 736 113, 386. 31 7, 62 
1946 14 6, 637 19, 370, 315 154, 148. 49 7, 9 
1947 19 9, 326 26, 920, S98 195, 799 21 7, 27 
1948 26 13, 848 38, 876, 230 272, 173. 66 7,00 
1949 31 18, 065 56, 441, 09S 396, 171. 90 7.01 
1950 32 21. 776 72, 240, 231 509, 678. OS 7, 08 
1951 38 27, 578 87, 811, 281 622, 107. 73 7, O8 


Mr. Barry. If the committee is interested in the back-up of the 
total kilowatt-hours and the total dollars, by months, which resulted 
in this 5.504 mulls rate, I shall be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; put it in the record. It is good information. 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir; I think it really is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; it is good information. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Alabama Power Co. sales to Alabama Electric Cooperative, Inc., during year 1951 


Billing Mills pe 
demand, Kilowatt- a eee 
Month kiovolt Baar Billing — 
amperes sac 
January 17, 280 7, 124, 000 $29, 868. 00 5, 5a 
February 17, 200 5, 811, 006 34, 564. 00 5. G4 
March 16, 944 5, 712, 000 34, 001. 60 5.95 
April 16, OSO 3, 970, 000 26, 472. 00 6. 66S 
May 17, 904 7, 817, 000 43, 045. 60 5. 507 
June 19, 680 9, 506, 000 50, 956. 00 5. 361 
July 22, 024 9, 588, 000 52, 807. 60 5. 508 
August 21, 888 10, 542, 000 56, 535. 20 5. 365 
September 22, 176 9, 567, 000 52, $22. 40 5. 521 
October 21, 552 10, 200, 000 54, 948. 80 5, 38 
November 21, 600 9, 186, 000 50, 924. 00 5. 544 
December 18, 952 7, 170, 000 41, 138. 80 5.738 
Total 233, 280 96, 193, 000 538, 084. 00 5.504 
Maximum demand 22, 176 


Mr. Barry. If you will permit me to stand and refer to the map, 
I should like to do it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you refer to the map get on the other side of 
it so the reporter can hear you better, Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. This |indicating| is a map showing the southern part 
of our system, the svstem of the Gulf Power Co., our associate com- 
pany in Florida, the southwestern part of the Georgia Power Co. 
system, a portion of the area of the Georgia Power & Light Co., and 
i portion of the area of the Florida Power Corp. 
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The Georgia Power & Light Co. and the Florida Power Corp. are 
not associated with our company, but we are interconnected with them, 
and we interchange power, and they do form a part of this entire 
network [indicating on map}. 

Now, I want to point out the facilities in this part of the State and 
to say that we have under construction and have funds appropriated 
for, and materials ordered and committed for, and work under way 
on additional power plants and transmission facilities. 

Just north of Mobile we have one of our largest power installations 
going in at the present time. This is at Saleo, Ala. On the map it is 
marked the Barry steam plant, and I hesitate to mention that, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Kirwan. You have earned it, or it would not be so named. 

Mr. Barry. In that plant we are installing two 125,000-kilowati 
|,800-pound pressure units of the most modern type. That is 250,000 
kilowatts in that one power plant in the initial two units. That one 
power plant is capable of expansion to 1,000,000 kilowatts. 

Here |indicating| is another new steam plant. Its geographic 
location is such, below the confluence of the Flint River and the Chat- 
tahoochee River which form the Apalachicola River, that it is known 
as the River Junction plant of our associate company, the Gulf Power 
Co. The first unit of the plant will come into operation this year, 
40,000 kilowatts. The second unit, which will come in a little later, 
is also under construction. The plant has an initial capacity of 
80,000 kilowatts. 

Here [{indicating| we have these vast hydrepower plants, and to 
the north, as Mr. Robinson pointed out, there are other huge steam 
plants which are not shown on this map, but which also feed into 
the network, 

We have the plant at Saleo of 250,000 kilowatts, and we have just 
south of that at Chickasaw, which is on the outskirts of the city of 
Mobile, a plant of 120,000 kilowatts, the last unit of which came into 
service just a few months ago. 

I mention these plants, gentlemen, because Mr. Branch has men- 
tioned this bugaboo of power shortages, and claims of how these Fed- 
eral reservoir developments had to be proceeded with because the 
power companies were not forehanded enough, and did not look ahead 
enough to take care of these situations. 

We have a tremendous building program, and we have had for years, 
ever since the war. When we could get the materials we went right 
ahead, and we have been building power plants as fast as we could put 
them into our system and assimilate them. 

Our budget in Alabama Power Co., although it is a little smaller 
than Mr. Branch’s in Georgia Power Co., is of the same order of mag- 
nitude. During 1949, 1950, and 1951 we put into capital facilities in 
our system $75,000,000, We are spending $32,000,000 this year—in 
1952. For the 3 years 1952, 1953, and 1954 our program is $102,000,000, 
We are not overlooking the power requirements of the area 

Now, gentlemen, as an outlet to the Barry plant—and I might say 
that southeastern Alabama has grown very rapidly in load, more 
rapidly, perhaps, than the average of the system—we are building this 
large trunk line from the Barry plant over to Pinckard, which is a 
distributing point for this entire southeast Alabama area. We will 
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have under construction, for completion in 1953, this tie line between 
the River Junction plant and Webb, which is also in southeast Ala- 
bama, another distributing point and load center. This line is a joint 
venture of Gulf Power Co. for the Florida portion, and Alabama 
Power Co. for the Alabama portion. 

The River Junction steam plant is just 2 miles below Jim Woodrutl 
Dam, which is one of the Federal reservoir projects, now under con- 
struction, from which SEPA seeks to build a line up to a point in 
southeast Alabama. This proposed line parallels our line for every 
mile of the way—every mile of the way. 

Mr. Jensen. How heavy is your line there / 

Mr. Barry. It isa 115,000-volt line with a conductor of 266,000 cir- 
cular mills, which is a large capacity line, as it must be, to take care of 
a share of this River Junction power—putting it into the Alabama 
Power Co.'s system. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I do not know what size of conductor SEPA 
fieures on for this line, because we have been unable to figure out 
how in the world SEPA could spend $1,144,000 on 42 miles of line. 
Now. we do not know what they are putting in for terminal facilities, 
but if vou just take that figure and divide it by 42, you come up with 
around $27,000 a mile, and we do not understand it. 


JIM WOODRUFF DAM 


Now, gentlemen, I want to talk a little bit, if you please, about Jim 
Woodruff Dam. It is under construction, and it is going to be com- 
pleted. According to the information which we get with respect 
to Jim Woodruff Dam, the total cost of that project is going to be 
$46,200,000, including investment allocable to navigation, and they 
are going to put in that plant 30,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 

That plant will produce in all kinds of power—with no firm power 
whatsoever, unless it is firmed up with somebody else’s power—around 
208.000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

If you take the engineer department annual percentage of fixed 
charges of 4.6 percent and apply it to $46,200,000, you come up with 
a figure of $2,125,000. Now, if you take that figure of $2.125.000, 
which does not evaluate ultimate navigation benefits. and divide it 
by 208,000,000 kilowatt-hours, you then arrive at a figure of some 
thing over 10 mills, or over 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, for power that 
still has to be firmed up by somebody. So, Jim Woodruff Dam is 
never going to produce any really cheap power. 

Furthermore, the project floods out, and when it floods out the head 
is reduced to such a point that no electricity can be generated. Then 
the other limiting condition, of course, is minimum flows on the river 
which would reduce the plant capacity of 30,000 kilowatts to around 
12,400 kilowatts. 

If. somehow, you could get around the fact that for some average 
20 or 25 days a year the plant is flooded out completely, and if you 
could say that it was good power that you had except for such difi- 
ciency, then you would be dealing with about 108,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of that type of power, which would still have to be firmed up 
during floods. Then, giving credit for selling to any system such as 
ours the secondary power, putting a price of 2 mills on it, you would 
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have a cost for that completely firmed part of the Jim Woodruff 
power production of about 1.7 cents. 

Now, I do not say these things, gentlemen, to belittle the Jim Wood- 
ruff project—that is furthest from my thought—but I do it merely 
to point out that Jim Woodruff Dam is not going to produce cheap 
power. 

Where a company is delivering power to this generating and 
transmission cooperative—Alabama Electric Cooperative, Ine.— 
at the figure that I mentioned of 5.594 mills a kilowatt-hour, how 
in the world is anybody justified in spending $1,144,000 for a trans- 
mission line from Jim Woodruff Dam to the southeastern corner of 
Alabama—and then it is not really at the point of delivery ¢ 

You will see from the SEPA justification, gentlemen, that it says 
that the Alabama Electric Cooperative is going to build 60 miles from 
a point near Opp, Ala., which is at this point [indicating on map | 
over to this point near Ashford [indicating on map|, so that this 
SEPA line, as such, ends short of the major load center. 

There is some mention in the justification of the Wiregrass Coop- 
erative. We sell to the Wiregrass Cooperative at the delivery point 
in that area around 400 kilowatts, and that is all, 400 kilowatts. This 
justification says that they are going to sell the Alabama Electric 
Cooperative 7,500 kilowatts, subject to increase, with transformers 
for 15,000 kilowatts. 

Gentlemen, I made a calculation of what the fixed charges would be 
on the line from Jim Woodruff Dam to this point in southeast Alabama 
near Ashford, and then from the point near Ashford over to Opp— 
I have to estimate the latter because there is no figure given in the 
justification for it--I then computed the fixed charges on these lines 
at the low Government rates and took some figures from our operating 
experience for the cost of operation. Gentlemen, for 7,500 kilowatts 
delivered at Opp the transmission cost alone at a 50-percent load 
factor, which is a practical load factor for that type of load, will be 
about. 4 mills a kilowatt-hour. Now, that compares with the figure 
to which Mr. Branch testified of about one-fourth mill. Gentlemen, 
we think that that line is wholly unnecessary. 

There is some mention about it being the major portion of a back- 
bone line tying in to upper Columbia. Upper Columbia is somewhere 
in this locality [indicating] near the town of Columbia. 

Gentlemen, that plant is not even in the picture at this time. You 
look in this justification, and it is not scheduled anywhere. 

If a backbone line should be needed someday, why is it needed in 
this good year of 1952 or 1953 when the power can be transported over 
our system ‘ 

Now, gentlemen, the Alabama Power Co. has not, as a company, up 
to this time, carried on any negotiations with the Southeastern Power 
Administration. In 1950 we joined our associated companies in a 
letter to the Southeastern Power Administration, offering a plan for 
marketing power from Federal reservoir projects. It was before the 
Southeastern Power Administration even had its organization per- 
fected. I mention that because it shows that it was a gesture of good 
will and a willingness to work with those people. 

Georgia Power Co., on behalf of itself, Alabama Power Co., Gulf 
Power Co., and the Mississippi Power Co., its associated companies, 
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addressed a letter dated March 24, 1950, to the Southeastern Power Ad. 
ministration, giving our version of the type of power contract that our 
group of companies would like to enter into, and which was so ably 
explained by Mr. Branch. This contract provided for delivering 
power to the preferred customers and retaining such customers as the 
customers of the respective companies. Discussions were had with 
respect to Clark Hill power because the Clark Hill project was the 
project which was farthest advanced, and which would first be able to 
supply electric power and energy. 

The Interior Department indicated to the people who were negotiat- 
ing on behalf of the Georgia Power Co. that they would prefer to 
deal with the company in the respective operating territory of one of 
these projects. 

As Mr. Branch has explained, the negotiations and discussions went 
forward with respect to the Georgia Power Co.: ; and now comes into 
the discussions a new project, the Jim Woodruff Dam, power from 
which will be available sometime in 1954. 

We are ready to make the same kind of an agreement with respect 
to Jim Woodruff Dam, and it is our belief that the power from Jim 
Woodruff Dam can only be integrated with some such system as ours 
because of the peculiar conditions incident to the use of that project. 

Incidentally, gentlemen, there is one thing I failed to mention in 
talking about the Jim Woodruff project. Because of the navigation 

requirements downstream we understand that the water through that 
project has to be passed through as it comes. In other wor ds, i it can- 
not be saved up during the off-peak hours, and then utilized during 
the peak hours because that would cause low-water conditions in the 
lower river and interfere with what navigation there is on the river. 
So, the water has to be passed through the project approximately as 
it comes. 

We believe that the integration of the Jim Woodruff Dam can only 
be effective, gentlemen, with some such system as we have, and the 
only reason we have not been in active discussions or negotiations is 
because Clark Hill comes first, and Jim Woodruff power is still 2 years 
away, but we will offer to make the same kind of an agreement with 
respect to Jim Woodruff power. I suppose there will be different 
elements coming into it. I am talking about the same type of power 
agreement. The power costs for Jim Woodruff Dam power will be 
different from Pia Hill, but I am talking about the basic principles 
enunciated by Mr. Branch, and all of those things will have to be con- 
sidered. 

Gentlemen, I think that is about all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that about complete your statement ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes; except for one other thing. I want to mention, 
Mr. Chairman, that we do respectfully request the committee not to 
approve the construction of the Jim Woodruff Dam-Wiregrass trans- 
mission line, which we consider unnecessary and a duplication; and 
we also endorse the position expressed by Mr. Branch in opposition 
to the $500,000 fund for the purchase of power and rental of facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS GETTING POWER IN ALABAMA 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the percentage of farmers getting power in 
Alabama ¢ 

Mr. Barry. In the service area of Alabama Power Co. approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the oce seal a farms are using electricity, and serv- 
ice is available—that is, within one-quarter of a mile of our lines—to 
approximately 98 percent of the occupied farms. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has issued a release, dated 
January 5, 1952, giving statistics, by States, on farms electrified. Ac- 
cording to this release, REA estimated that 75.5 percent of the farms 
in Alabama were electrified at June 30, 1951. We have no way of 
verifying these figures, which purport to cover the entire State, in- 
cluding farms not in the service area of Alabama Power Co. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think at least 95 percent of the farmers are 
getting electricity ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir, I think so, and I may say with respect to our 
own system, that we have 20,000 miles of rural lines—the Alabama 
Power Co. has 20,000 miles of rural lines in the State which are serving 
the farmers directly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Norrell ¢ 

Mr. Norret. Mr. Chairman, I enjoyed Mr. Barry’s statement very 
much, but I do not believe I have any questions to ask. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you talk about the line from Jim Woodruff to 
Tallahassee. Mr. Barry / 

Mr. Barry. I did not discuss that, Mr. Jensen, because it is in the 
territory of another company, and I assume that they will probably 
appear on their own. 

Mr. Jensen. I see. 

Hurriedly, can you tell me how many stockholders your company 
has? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir, we have something over 11,100 preferred 
stockholders. 

Mr. Jensen. How much taxes do you pay on an average each year, 
that is, both State and Federal ? 

Mr. Barry. It would be around $11,700,000 per year. 

Mr. Jensen. And you have reduced the rates progressively over the 
last 15 vears, have vou not ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, we have, Congressman Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Eenton. 

Mr. Fenron. I enjoved Mr. Barrv’s statement. 

There is one question I have. In going over your map I notice 
that there are a lot of dams there. Are those dams part of your 
company ¢ 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir, all of those in Alabama, and specifically the 
Lay Dam, the Mitchell Dam, the Jordan Dam, the Martin Dam, the 
Yates Dam, and the Thurlow Dam are all dams of this company. 

Mr. Fenton. Referring to the new project that you say is under 
construction at River Junction, which is only a few miles from Jim 
Woodruff Dam, which project was started first ? 

Mr. Barry. I think Jim Woodruff Dam was started first, Dr. 
Fenton. 
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Mr. Norretu. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fenron. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed your statement and your testimony, Mr. 
Barry, and we enjoyed having you with us. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


Monpay, Fesruary 4, 1952. 
SOUTHEASTERN Powrer ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 
L. P. SWEATT, PRESIDENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI POWER CO. 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mr. Sweatt, president of the 
Mississippi Power Co. 

Mr. Sweatrr. I would like with your permission to just file a state- 
ment on behalf of my company, and save the committee's time. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long is your statement ? 

Mr. Swearr. Just three pages. 

Mr. Kirman. Thank you, Mr. Sweatt. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


My company, the Mississippi Power Co., is a privately owned electrie utility 
which generates, distributes, and sells electric energy in 23 counties of the 
southeastern section of Mississippi. At present it employs 618 people and is 
furnishing electric service at retail to 85,177 customers. It is also furnishing 
the wholesale power requirements of all the REA-financed cooperatives who are 
distributing and sellnig electric energy to farms and rural people in southeast 
Mississippi. 

Mississippi Power Co. is actively assisting in the industrial and economic 
development of its territory. From an industrial development standpoint, dur- 
ing the last 10 years we have assisted in locating 109 new industries in Various 
communities in which we operate, providing 9,210 new jobs. 

Through taxes my company pays a substantial portion of its revenue from 
electric sales for the financial support of local, State. and National govern- 
ments. For the year 1951 my company’s taxes amounted to 29.4 cents of each 
dollar of its sales revenue. 

Mississippi Power Co. is associated with three other adjacent electric utili- 
ties—namely, Alabama Power Co., Georgia Power Co., and Gulf Power Co.—all 
of which are subsidiaries of the Southern Co. The power plants and transmission 
systems of these four companies are integrated and from a power supply 
standpoint are operated as one system. 

While the appropriations requested by SEPA for the 19538 fiscal year do not 
contain funds for the construction of transmission lines in my company’s territory, 
Wwe oppose the appropriations of the funds requested because they embrace the 
construction of transmission lines in the territory of our associated Companies. 
Our opposition is based on the fact that we strongly. believe that the Federal 
Government should allocate the power generated at Federal reservoir projects to 
the private utilities operating in the territories adjacent to the Federal reservoir 
projects for distribution by those utilities with their own systems. 

Under date of Mareh 24, 1950. the Mississippi Power Co. and its associates 
submitted a proposal to SEPA which would assure the economical distribution of 
all Federal reservoir power allocated for use within their territory in accord- 
ance with the preference and other provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 

From that time to date many meetings have been held with Government 
representatives in an effort to conclude such an agreement. Such an agreement 
would enable the Federal Government to market the Federal reservoir power 
at a lower cost to preference customers in our territory than might be done 
by the Government with itis own and separate transmission system. Moreover, 
the marketing of such power by means of our existing transmission system would 
save much needed tax money, and it would avert unnecessary duplication of 
our system. 
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The SEPA request for appropriations for the 1953 fiscal year does not embrace 
funds for any transmission lines for the territory of my company, but it does 
embrace funds for the construction and preliminary engineering plans for trans- 
mission lines in the territory of my company’s associates. I object strenuously 
to the appropriating of the funds requested for transmission lines because those 
appropriations are not necessary, and will lead to duplication of the transmission 
lines of my sister companies and loss of some of their customers. The con- 
struction of such transmission lines by SEPA, which are not necessary in our 
case to market Federal reservoir power, implies SEPA is seeking to destroy 
the taxpaying utility companies of the Southern Co. group. 


Mr. Swearr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your kindness and 
courtesy. 

I thought you might be interested in this: You have asked a ques- 
tion about the average rates for all of the co-ops we serve in my 
territory. This year it was approximately 6,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
and we offer complete coverage for the area. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Sweatt. 


Monpbay, Fepsrvcary 4, 1 


SOUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

0. A. MOORE, GENERAL MANAGER, GREENWOOD COUNTY ELECTRIC 
POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us Mr. O. A. Moore, general manager 
of the Greenwood County Electric Power Commission, and Congress- 
man Dorn, of South Carolina, from whom we shall be glad to hear. 

Mr. Dorn. I would like to say that it is a great pleasure for me to 
have with me in Washington Mr. Moore. He is general manager of 
the Greenwood Electric Power Commission, and I would suggest that 
you gentlemen just ask him any questions about it, and he will tell 
you the truth. He worked for both the Greenwood Electric Power 
Commission and the power companies back in the early days. 

He is a very enterprising man, and he will present our side of this 
to you in a very fair and impartial manner, and will welcome any 
questions you may care to ask. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
u prepared statement as to what we are seeking down in Greenwood 
County. I realize that you are very busy. I believe my statement 
gives our case, as I have said, and T will let it go at that, and welcome 
any questions pro or con that you may have pertaining to this matter. 

Mr. Moorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Green- 
wood County Electric Power Commission, hereinafter referred to as 
the commission, is engaged in the business of selling electric energy 
to wholesale customers for consumptive use and to cooperatives and 
municipal corporations located in Greenwood, Laurens, Newberry, and 
Abbeville Counties for resale purposes. The commission operates 
generating plants, transmission and distribution systems which are 
owned by Greenwood County in the State of South Carolina. 
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The commission, which is the managing board, has been interested 
in Clark Hill since its inception and filed its application for Clark Hill 
power with the Secretary of the Interior January 14, 1948. On April 
20, 1951, the commission entered into a contract with the Southeastern 
Power Administration. This contract was approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior May 16,1951. In this contract, the Government agrees 
to deliver power and energy to the commission at a substation con- 
structed by the Government in the vicinity of Greenwood, S. C. 

The commission, having been assured Clark Hill power and energy, 
set aside its steam-plant and transmission-expansion program. The 
last Congress appropriated $318,500 toward the construction of the 
following facility: 

Feature identification: Clark Hill to Greenwood. 

Description: 41 miles of 115-kilovolt single-circuit transmission 
line, complete with terminal facilities. 

Total cost : $1,172,000. 

During the latter part of 1951, the commission entered into nego- 
tiations with material suppliers and a contractor to construct the 
above facility. This step was made when it appeared to be to the best 
interest of the commission to construct its own facility, since the South- 
astern Power Administration had failed to start construction. Dur- 
ing January 1952 the commission received a letter from the South- 
eastern Power Administration stating the Secretary of the Interior 
had directed its agency to proceed with the immediate construction of 
the Clark Hill project to Greenwood in order to have power available 
not later than October 1952. Since this conformed to the contract for 
the Government to deliver power, the commission is depending on the 
Government to fulfill its contract and provide the rural areas, munici- 
palities, and industries power during the critical period beginning 
the latter part of 1952. The commission is asking that the Government 
provide the necessary funds for the completion of the line to Green- 
wood. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of the line is built now ? 

Mr. Moore. As to the construction program, none of it is built now. 

Mr. Kirwan. None of it ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; none of it is built. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is nothing started on the construction program ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; just a survey has been made. 

Mr. Kirwan. A survey has been made? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes, sir; the survey, and there has been some land 
acquirement. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have acquired some land already ? 

Mr. Moore. They are acquiring some land now. 

Mr. Kirwan. What amount of money did you say we appropriated 
for it? 

Mr. Moorr. $318,500. 

Mr. Kirwan. And with that money they are acquiring land and 
making the survey ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. They anticipate that will cover the whole area 
until the end of the fiseal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. How far is Greenwood County from Clark Hill Dam? 

Mr. Moore. Forty-one miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Norrell ? 
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Mr. Norretit. No; Ihave no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JenseN. No: I have no questions. We appropriated money to 
start this last year, and they are making plans and specifications and 
are purchasing land. I see no reason why we should not continue to 
do the job and appropriate the money that is in the bill, or most of it, 
anyway. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenron. Does the Georgia Power Co. have a line extending 
up in your direction from C lark Hill? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they connected with any power company in South 
Carolina that does have? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. Georgia is interconnected, I believe, with the 
Charleston group down there. South Carolina Electric connects, 
and also Georgia is connected with the Duke Power Co. in the Pied- 
mont area, but this line is not a duplicate line, sir. There are _power- 
company lines through out territory. The Duke Power Co. is right 
through out territory, or we are through theirs; either way. 

Mr. Frenvon. Do they have sufficient transmission lines to carry 
the load from Clark Hill up to your area? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; they do not have any line sat all down to Clark 
Hill. 

Mr. Fenton. They do not have ¢ 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that all, Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Dorn, does this line go through any other Con- 
gressman’s district ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It just goes directly through your district / 

Mr. Dorn. Yes; it is entirely within my district. It goes right 
through my home town, where I was born and raised. 

Mr. Norreu. The money that we appropriated for a line last year 
was one scheduled in the justifications to go from Clark Hill to Green- 
wood. 

Mr. Dorn. That is right. We are opposed to interfering with lines 
in anybody else’s district or area. We do not want them. This is 
the only way we can get this power. 

Mr. Norreny. Do they have power in Greenwood now ? 

Mr. Dorn. We have power there, but there is a shortage of power, 
and they are going to have to either build a steam plant, which will 
cost over $1,000,000, or else get this line, and Mr. Moore says this 
is the most feasible way to get the power. That was a Government 
project originally, and Greenwood County is retiring those bonds now. 
They are revenue bonds. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Dorn. I wish you would just state the trouble we have had 
trying to get this line, because we went to the Georgia Power Co. and 
everybody else. We wanted them to do it, but they would not do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think everything is all right. We are very glad to 
have had you with us, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your consideration. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, 
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Monpay, Fesruary 4, 1952. 


Weser Basin Prosecr, Urau 
WITNESS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Norretzi. I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
point a statement of Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of Ogden, Utah, 
in behalf of the Weber Basin project, Utah. 

Mr. JENSEN. This is the statement which was filed with the com 
mittee last Thursday, January 31, is it not 

Mr. Norreti. That is correct. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee to urge the inclusion of $1,850,000 in the Interior 
appropriation to be used by the Bureau of Reclamation to initiate construction 
of the Weber Basin project in Utah in the coming fiscal year. 

At the outset, let me emphasize that I realize the necessity for cutting all 
nonessential expenditures and reducing the budget from the $S5 billion that 
the President has submitted to the Congress. I am confident the President's 
budget can be cut without jeopardizing essential defense or essential civilian 
activities. 

As an example of what I mean, this Government has been granting to foreign 
nations assistance in all ramifications in connection with their economies, In 
this connection, I call the committee's attention to the Reclamation Era for 
July 1951. This magazine is the official publication of the Bureau of Reclama 
tion, and in the afore-mentioned issue there is an article entitled “Reclamation 
Under the Marshall Man in Italy.” I quote from this article: 

“Of this amount, $70,000,000 was allocated for reclamation projects. This 
program envisaged a total expenditure for reclamation projects of about $300,- 
000,000 during the period of ECA assistance (until July 1, 1952).” 

According to an analysis of the fiscal vear 1953 budget, it is anticipated that 
over $7,000,000,000 of American taxpayers’ dollars will be used to assist foreign 
nations during fiscal 1953. In addition, Congress will undoubtedly be called on 
to provide other funds for foreign-aid programs in supplemental appropriation 
bills. Some of these funds without doubt will be used to further these foreign 
reclamation and kindred programs. It is all very well to spend American tax 
payers’ dollars to further reclamation projects in foreign nations, but I feel that 
those reclamation projects which have a close connection with the defense pro- 
gram of this Nation should be given first priority. 

The Weber Basin project is to be built in the center of an area embracing 
farming, manufacturing, mining, smelting and refining. The project consists of 
approximately 100,000 acres of land, including 51,000 acres not now irrigated and 
27.000 acres partially irrigated. It is contiguous to Ogden, Utah, second largest 
city in the State, which will primarily benefit by the project. Centered in Ogden 
is the intermountain railroad hub of the transcontinental system and several of 
the most important intermountain industrial activities such as canning, meat 
packing, milling, and manufacturing operations. 

The project is a multiple-purpose one. It will develop the area’s last remaining 
surplus water supply for irrigation and municipal needs. It will drain swamp 
lands not now tillable and will protect the area from flood damage. The recre 
ational opportunities of the citizens living in the area will be increased, and fish 
and wildlife resources will be improved. 

But of even more vital concern to this committee is the close connection between 
the four vital defense establishments located in the Ogden area and dependent 
entirely upon the facilities and water supply of the area. These four major 
defense installations are the Hill Field Air Force Base, the Ogden Arsenal, the 
Ogden General Depot (located within the city limits of Ogden and dependent 
entirely on the city water supply) and the Clearfield Naval Supply Depot. 
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As a matter of interest to this committee, it should be kept in mind that when 
the Ogden General Depot was first built, a well was drilled in an endeavor to 
bring in an independent water supply. The well developed in excess of 2,000 
parts of chloride per 1,00,000 and was therefore unusable and abandoned. This 
same chloride situation exists in many of the other wells which have been drilled 
in the area in an endeavor to augment the area’s water supply. 

While these defense establishments were primarily World War II installations, 
they have been greatly expanded as a result of the current international situation, 
and also to a great degree the establishment of these agencies is responsible for 
the population increase in this area. It should be remembered that the majority 
of the work force in these four bases live within Ogden and are dependent upon 
that municipality's water supply for culinary purposes. Let me cite some figures : 
During the period from 1920 to 1940, population in the area increased only about 
17 percent each decade. Since 1940, population increase in the area has been in 
excess of 50 percent. 

The civilian employment only at each of the four general defense installations 
is as follows: Utah General Depot, 4174; Ogden Arsenal, 2356; Hill Field, 9261; 
Naval Supply Depot, 5269, 

Not only Ogden, but many of the surrounding towns in the area are de- 
pendent upon this last water-supply project to maintain their present status 
as a result of the increase in population, because of these defense installations. 

At this point, I think it would be advisable to call your attention to a copy 
of a letter written by the commanding officer of the Hill Air Force Base written 
before the present emergency caused a further mushrooming of these instal- 
lations: 

HEADQUARTERS, OGDEN AIR MATERIEL AREA, 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah. 
WEBER BASIN WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
Ogden, Utah. 

GENTLEMEN: The proposed Weber Basin development, under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Bureau of Reclamation, has been discussed with representa- 
tives of this command, with particular reference to the desirability and necessity 
of supplementing domestic water supplies for communities in this area, It 
appears that this project, to provide both supplemental irrigation and domestic 
water for the Ogden Valley, is both economically feasible and a necessary adjunct 
to the water supply of the area. The economic well-being of the Ogden Valley 
is vital to the national defense effort in that the living conditions of emplovees 
of this command must necessarily be such as to maintain a highly efficient 
working force and one which is desirous of remaining domiciled in the im- 
mediate area. 

In addition to the city of Ogden, there are some 25 small communities in the 
Valley in which reside a large number of the personnel employed at Hill Air 
Force Base. All of these communities, including the city of Ogden, are faced 
with a situation in which the locally available water supplies are progressively 
deteriorating in quality and rapidly diminishing in quantity per capita. The 
Weber Basin project will provide ample domestic water supplies of good quality 
for these communities. While it is anticipated that such supplemental water 
Will not, even under an accelerated construction program, become available until 
about 1953, it is believed that, if the situation is not alleviated by that date, 
there will then exist difficult problems in connection with the maintenance of 
the status of the working force at this base. 

It is obvious that, from the standpoint of the economic and physical well- 
being of the approximately 8,200 employees at this base, the construction of 
the Weber Basin project is of importance to this command as further delay in 
the implementation of this project will have an extremely adverse effect, from 
the standpoint of employee morale, upon the accomplishment of the mission 
of the Ogden Air Matériel Area. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. Root, 
Colonel, USAF, Commanding. 


When the President signed Public Law 273 of the Eighty-first Congress author- 
izing the construction of this project, he directed that detailed information on 
allocation and repayment be secured and that certain Government agencies be 
consulted in this connection. 

Tt is my understanding that the President’s stipulations have been carried out 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, in Cooperation with the Department of Agricul- 
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ture and the State of Utah, has completed the necessary studies so that a repo: 
complying with the President’s directions should be completed in fiscal 1952. 

People not living in the arid sections of this country have no conception of the 
importance of water and its conservation and use in the people’s daily life. The 
take their water supply for granted. In the State of Utah, for example, in th: 
summertime if the lawns and shrubs fail to receive water for 3 days, they becom: 
wilted and brown. Ina week they might be dried up, and in 10 days, irreparab! 
damage might be done. The orchards and garden crops must have water by) 
irrigation at least every 7 days or irreparable damage takes place 

The Supreme Court in a decision concerning the use of water had this to say 
about the water’s value in our arid Western States: “Each State depends for its 
existence primarily on its natural resources of which water in the arid regions 
is frequently the most valuable.” 

This project alone will furnish 40,000 acre-feet of water for municipal purposes 
to Ogden City and 22 other cities and towns in the area. For the last few years 
we have had what is called a wet cycle and therefore there has been no wate) 
shortage. Even though we have been in a wet cycle, during the last 2 years i: 
Ogden restrictions had to be placed on using water to water lawns and shrubbery 
If we were to have a dry cycle, it would not be possible to fuily maintain the 
present industrial activities and the defense activities at these four installations 
and take care of the culinary needs of the various communities. It has been 
estimated, as a matter of fact, that one drought year would place this entire area 
ina very critical pposition. 

The vast amount of money that has been invested by the Government in these 
installations and the vital activities of these installations seem to me to make 
it mandatory that we in Congress authorize the beginning of construction on 
this project as insurance for their future usefulness. Should we wait until we 
are faced with a dry cycle, it then will be too late. You see, not only is the actual 
use by the installations of water necessary, but those who work in the area need 
the water for fire protection, sewage disposal, and all other functions so essential 
to their health and welfare. 

For example, the Ogden General Depot, as you will recall, is within the city 
limits, and has its own fire-fighting equipment, but it is totally dependent upon 
the pressure from the city water supply. It takes little imagination to envision 
what would happen should a fire start while the pressure in the water mains was 
down. The entire investment in excess of $1 billion in material and buildings 
would be in immediate jeopardy. There is in excess of $5 biilion invested in 
buildings and supplies in these four major defense installations. 

i want to point out that even with the appropriation I am urging ($1,350,000) 
little actual construction can take place. The funds will be used mainly to 
continue reconstruction surveys and to prepare design sand specifications. Some 
construction will be initiated on the initial features of the project. The Wan- 
ship Dam and Reservoir and the Weber aqueduct are the most important fea- 
tures of the project designed to meet the immediate needs ot those communities 
dependent upon this water supply. 

I, for one, do not want to be placed in the position whereby I can be accused 
of sabotaging our war effort in the event we are faced with a dry cycle in the 
area. It must be stressed that the construction contemplated by this authoriza 
tion will not conflict with any other manpower needs for defense activities and 
no material considered critical or necessary for the war effort will be needed for 
this phase of the construction program. 

One other aspect comes to my mind—it should be kept in mind that this area 
will very likely become a haven of refuge for people living on the west coast 
which might be subject to an attack in case of an ali-out war on that coasta! 
area. Such a possibility is not remote—the present war in Korea and the plans of 
the Defense Department indicate that they are thinking about this possibility. 

In conclusion, I call the attention of the comimittee to the Presiden’s campaign 
promise of 1948 concerning western reclamation projects. He has apparently 
forgotten those promises in favor of Missouri Valley flood control (which I also 
favor), the foreign reclamation program, etc., and only this week the President 
urged the approval of the International St. Lawrence seaway. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that these are worth-while projects, I repeat I feel that 
the first use of the American taxpayers’ dollars should be on domestic reclama 
tion projects, especially those like the Weber Basin project, which are so vitally 
connected with our defense effort. In conciusion, I further call the commit- 
tee’s attention to the fact that only last August the President is reported to 
have said that if “the international situation gets no worse, it should be possible 
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to make room for Weber in the budget.” ‘The President has indicated that the 
international situation is no worse. I therefore feel that this committee should 
approve the $1,850,000 fund which has been requested to initiate construction 
of the first phase of the Weber project. 


Bureau or InpiaAn AFFAIRS 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
WITNESS 


MRS. GERTRUDE LERCHE, REPRESENTING THE CHIPPEWA INDI- 
ANS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Norreiit. Mrs. Lerche, we will be glad to hear you at this 
time. Will you please state your name and who you represent 4 

Mrs. Lercne. My name is Gertrude Lerche, from St. Paul, Minn., 
and I represent the Ojibway, or Chippewa Indians, who are mem- 
bers of the organization. We are in the town, but we are associated 
with the Indians in the northern part of the State. W e have an In- 
dian council, and the fact is that there is supposed to be a representa- 
tive of the Indian Bureau to look after our interests, but they really 
do not. I mean that we are dictated to by the Indian Bureau; we 
are not helped. 

Mr. Norreti. They do not help you? 

Mrs. Lercue. No; they have no interest in the individual Indian. 

Mr. Norrevi. Or the other Indians. 

Mrs. Lercue. No. 

Mr. Norrett. Are you an Indian? 

Mrs. Lercue. Yes: I am enrolled as a Chippewa; I was born and 

ised right out there. 

Mr. Norreii, A Chippewa ? 

Mrs. Lercur. Yes; and | want to protest to the high heavens 
against all of these appropriations that Congress is asked to make 
for the Indian Bureau in the name of the Indians, because we Indians 
do not get any aid from the Indian Bureau in northern Minnesota. 

Mr. Norrent. What do you recommend that we do? 

Mrs. Lercne. We feel that a large part of the appropriation made 
to take care of poor Indians goes r “ather to those e mployed in the I 

lian Service. I have one instance of a grandmother who is taking 
care of six oo and only getting $40 a month with which to feed 
them. They are as fat as they can be, but they are not living in very 
good conditions. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you like to tell the committee off the record 
things about the situation up there / 

Mrs. Lercue. Either on or off the record. 

Mr. Norreti. I think we ought to have as much on the record as 
we can. 

Mrs. Lercne. Well, recently they had a little organization begging 
for clothing for the needy children of the Chippewa in District School 
No. 29 in this area; they were asking for clothing for school children— 
Indian children, IT have come here to W ashington myself and I have 
gotten clothing for them from a number of people, as well as from 
people in New York. That is not to the credit of the Indian Bureau. 
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Here is a letter from an Indian woman who, like myself, has to pay 
for medical care for her children—for medical attention. I did not 
have to go there for this. 

This is from a mother who was refused admittance to an Indian 
hospital. May I read it? 

Mr. Norreti. Suppose you just tell us about it. 

Mrs. Lercue. She was refused admittance because she married a 
white man. Her home is about 10 miles from the village of White 
Earth where the Indian hospital is located. She said she has made 
this statement because she had not been treated right while she needed 
medical help. She says: 

I am a mother of eight children. During my motherhood my husband and | 
have paid the Indian hospital for three cases of childbirth and my personal injury. 
I am charged for three medical services because IT was told [ am married to a 
white man. 

After having pains and laboring in the last childbirth, which was Sunday 
morning, July 29, 1951, IT was accompanied by my husband and Mrs. Hendrick- 
son to the White Earth Hospital, only to be told I could not enter as I had to 
have half of the charge, which is $45. 

Then we returned to Mrs. Blank, who is our storekeeper, and told her the 
story about the hospital rules. She advanced $25 and the minister let us have 
$10, and with this borrowed money they admitted us to the hospital. We did not 
have any more. I was at the hospital 3 days. 

She states that the doctor was not present at the time of delivery 
and she did not see the doctor until after the baby was born the next 
morning. 

When she first came to the hospital she was in laboring pains, which 
started at 3 o'clock in the morning, and she got to the hospital around 
%, and from 9 until noon she was driving around 10 miles trying to get 
enough money to enter the hospital. 

Mr. Norretst. What does her husband do? 

Mrs. Lercue. Well, I will tell you; we made quite a trip out to see 
the home. I found but one chair; I visited the home; as I say, the 
children were fat, but the condition under which they were living was 
not satisfactory. 

Mr. Norrei. Had there been any contact made at the hospital for 
this lady before she got there? You say that she was suffering at the 
time. Do you know if her husband had made any previous 
arrangements ? 

Mrs. Lercur. They had three babies there before, and they had to 
pay for them. I could not say “Yes” or “No” to that question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Very well, go ahead. 

Mrs. Lercur. Here is a statement from Mrs. Lindsay, who resides 
in the area, and who states that she and her husband have a store at 
this place, and know the Indians living around them. This is in the 
White Earth Reservation, White Earth village being about 9 miles 
from them. 

She says that Mrs. Soyring asked her and her husband to take her 
to the hospital, and because they had no money they could not take 
her. They were told they had to have $45 before she could enter the 
hospital, because her husband is a white man. They brought her back 
home. She says that Mrs. Hendrickson, another Indian girl, came 
with Mrs. Soyring to see her for money and after hearing their story, 
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knowing that something must be done immediately, she advanced $25 
and the minister gave $10. 

Here is another case I want to call attention to, where the lady 
died. This statement is by the grandmother who gays she wishes to 
make the following statement in the case of her daughter, who died 
April 16, 1951. 

She is a Chippewa Indian, and has always made her home at Pens- 
ford, Minn., on the White Earth Reservation. 

She states: 

My daughter, Cecelia Skippingday, was about to become a mother on or about 
the time she came to my home here at Pensford, to see the doctor who comes 
here at times. On April 12, 1951, the doctor held a clinic and my daughter at 
that time wanted to get a checkup as to her condition. After the examination 
the doctor told her she better wait until the following Monday before going 
to the hospital. My daughter at the time planned to go back with the doctor, 
thus saving the expense of going the 29 miles to White Earth. 


And so she stayed home. She further states: 


On Monday morning, April 16, after considerable suffering. the child was 
born about 7 o'clock, a. m.; in the meantime I had sent for the nurse who is 
located about three blocks away from my home. She came about an hour after 
she was called, but she was not present during the childbirth and no assistance 
was given by her. After the child was born my daughter passed away about 
9 o'clock, a. m. The doctor came about 11 o'clock, a. m., in the ambulance. 

The nurse, Mr. Chairman, had gone to church and she came back by, 
but said she had to go back and change to her uniform. So she went 
the two blocks away and came back, and was not there at the time she 
was needed so badly, when the patient really needed some assistance. 

Now, the grandmother is having to take care of those six children, 
and trying to live on $40 a month. But they are getting alone tine: 
they are as fat as pigs and are doing all right. 

I talked to a doctor in Minneapolis about this case, and we talked 
about the West Lake Hospital—we visit these places—and we talked 
about this particular case. 

Here is a case where the doctor said the mother could have lived if 
she had received proper care. She would be here to take care of these 
six children, instead of the grandmother having to take care of them. 

Here is another case: on September 27, 1951, this mother was taken 
sick, apparently the baby had been dead inside her for some 10 days: 
finally she was taken to the hospital and the baby was born dead, and 
was simply left in the hospital from about Friday until Monday or 
Tuesday. It was a still birth. They did not do anything with the 
baby. Finally the husband came and asked where the child was, and 
they had to look around and found the baby had been there 3 or 4 
days wrapped in a newspaper. 

One thing further: In these visits I found an X-ray, an expensive 
machine, which was not being used. Yet, they had to pay for the 
hospital service. 

On July 29 I went up in the northern part of Minnesota with an- 
other friend from San Francisco, Calif., who is interested in the In- 
dians throughout the country; we stopped at several places. When we 
got to the White Earth Reservation we went to the hospital and when 
we got there there were only 3 patients, and yet there was a stail of 17 
at the hospital. We were told what they were going to do in the way 
of providing equipment. They were going to give an electric dish 
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Here is a letter from an Indian woman who, like myself, has to pay 
for medical care for her children—for medical attention. I did not 
have to go there for this. 

This is from a mother who was refused admittance to an Indian 
hospital. May I read it? 

Mr. Norreii. Suppose you just tell us about it. 

Mrs. Lercue. She was refused admittance because she married 
white man. Her home is about 10 miles from the village of White 
Earth where the Indian hospital is located. She said she has made 
this statement because she had not been treated right while she needed 
medical help. She says: 

Iam a mother of eight children. During my motherhood my husband and I 
have paid the Indian hospital for three cases of childbirth and my personal injury. 
lam charged for three medical services because I was told | am married to a 
white man. 

After having pains and laboring in the last childbirth, which was Sunday 
morning, July 29, 1951, I was accompanied by my husband and Mrs. Hendrick- 
son to the White Earth Hospital, only to be told I could not enter as I had to 
have half of the charge, which is $45, 

Then we returned to Mrs. Blank, who is our storekeeper, and told her thi 
story about the hospital rules. She advanced $25 and the minister let us have 
$10, and with this borrowed money they admitted us to the hospital. We did not 
have any more, I was at the hospital 3 days. 

She states that the doctor was not present at the time of delivery 
and she did not see the doctor until after the baby was born the next 
morning. 

When she first came to the hospital she was in laboring pains, which 
started at 3 o’clock in the morning, and she got to the hospital around 
9, and from 9 until noon she was driv ing around 10 miles trying to get 
enough money to enter the hospital. 

Mr. Norretit. What does her husband do? 

Mrs. Lercur. Well, I will tell you; we made quite a trip out to see 
the home. I found but one chair; I visited the home; as I say, the 
children were fat, but the condition under which they were living was 
not satisfactory. 

Mr. Norrevi. Had there been any contact made at the hospital for 
this lady before she got there? You say that she was suffering at the 
time. Do you know if her husband had made any _ previous 
arrangements / 

Mrs. Lercur. They had three babies there before, and they had to 
pay for them. I could not say “Yes” or “No” to that question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevy. Very well, go ahead. 

Mrs. Lercur. Here is a statement from Mrs. Lindsay, who resides 
in the area, and who states that she and her husband have a store at 
this place, and know the Indians living around them. This is in the 
White Earth Reservation, White Earth village being about 9 miles 
from them. 

She says that Mrs. Soyring asked her and her husband to take her 
to the hospital, and because they had no money they could not take 
her. They were told they had to have $45 before she could enter the 
hospital, because her husband isa white man. T hey brought her back 
home. She says that Mrs. Hendrickson, another Indian girl, came 
with Mrs. Soyring to see her for money and after hearing their story, 
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knowing that something must be done immediately, she advanced $25 
and the minister gave $10, 

Here is another case I want to call attention to, where the lady 
died. This statement is by the grandmother who gays she wishes to 
make the following statement in the case of her daughter, who died 
April 16, 1951. 

She is a Chippewa Indian, and has always made her home at Pens- 
ford, Minn., on the White Earth Reservation. 

She states: 

My daughter, Cecelia Skippingday, was about to become a mother on or about 
the time she came to my home here at Pensford, to see the doctor who comes 
here at times. On April 12, 1951, the doctor held a clinic and my daughter at 
that time wanted to get a checkup as to her condition. After the examination 
the doctor told her she better wait until the following Monday before going 
to the hospital. My daughter at the time planned to go back with the doctor, 
thus saving the expense of going the 29 miles to White Earth. 

And so she stayed home. She further states: 


On Monday morning, April 16, after considerable suffering, the child was 
born about 7 o'clock, a. m.; in the meantime I had sent for the nurse who is 
located about three blocks away from my home. She came about an hour after 
she was called, but she was not present during the childbirth and no assistance 
was given by her. After the child was born my daughter passed away about 
9 o'clock, a, m. The doctor came about 11 o'clock, a. m., in the ambulance. 

The nurse, Mr. Chairman, had gone to church and she came back by, 
but said she had to go back and change to her uniform. So she went 
the two blocks away and came back, and was not there at the time she 
was needed so badly, when the patient really needed some assistance. 

Now, the grandmother is having to take care of those six children, 
and trying to live on $40 a month. But they are getting alone fine: 
they are as fat as pigs and are doing all right. 

I talked to a doctor in Minneapolis about this case, and we talked 
about the West Lake Hospital—we visit these places—and we talked 
about this particular case. 

Here is a case where the doctor said the mother could have lived if 
she had received proper care. She would be here to take care of these 
six children, instead of the grandmother having to take care of them. 

Here is another case; on September 27, 1951, this mother was taken 
sick, apparently the baby had been dead inside her for some 10 days; 
finally she was taken to the hospital and the baby was born dead, and 
was simply left in the hospital from about Friday until Monday or 
Tuesday. It was a still birth. They did not do anything with the 
baby. Finally the husband came and asked where the child was, and 
they had to look around and found the baby had been there 2 or 4 
days wrapped in a newspaper. 

One thing further: In these visits I found an X-ray, an expensive 
machine, which was not being used. Yet, they had to pay for the 
hospital service. 

On July 29 I went up in the northern part of Minnesota with an 
other friend from San Francisco, Calif., who is interested in the In- 
dians throughout the country; we stopped at several places. When we 
got to the White Earth Reservation we went to the hospital and when 
we got there there were only 5 patients, and yet there was a stail of 17 
at the hospital. We were told what they were going to do in the way 
of providing equipment. They were going to give an electric dish 
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washer to the hospital, and I asked them why they could not, when 
they only have 3 patients, use some of the 17 members of the staff to 
wash dishes. 

Anyway, they are going to have an electric dishwasher ; they have an 
electric washing machine and other equipment in the basement, where 
the Indian women, who need work, would be delighted to go there 
and do a little work, and yet they send the laundry to various places, 
at a cost of several hundred dollars a month for the laundry service 
that is sent out, at the same time there are people in the immediate area 
who would be delighted to go to the hospital, Indians who need work. 

Then, they have ambulances at these hospitals—there are three new 
ambulances at White Earth, and yet we were told they had no one 
who could drive the ambulances, and yet here was a poor mother who 
had to travel that 29-mile distance, when they did not have a driver for 
an ambulance. 

And this X-ray machine must have cost $10,000, and yet they do not 
use it, because they say they do not have anyone who can develop the 
pictures, therefore, the pictures are not taken. 

Then, I want to protest against this so-called placement bureau. 
Let them send the Indians back to their home; they can get along all 
right back where they are living. Here are some of the facts. 

“There are supposed to be some 14,000 Chippewas in all, but there 
are something like 9,000 scattered all over the United States 
know the exact number, but there are some 5,000 living in that area, 
and yet they are asking an appropriation as if the entire number were 
living on the reservation. 

These area offices are not doing much good; they are doing more 
harm to the people than they are rood ; because the Indians must come 
down to these placement places, when they could get along better 
at their home. They are really hurting the people. They are getting 
the Indians off the reservation. They are not starving; they are 
getting along all right, just as I indicated this grandmother with the 
six children. 

When I visited them there was oatmeal and bread and potatoes, a 
good meal for them. And they had some rabbits that they catch with 
trap. 

Yet, in the name of these Indians, they ask for a big appropriation 
as if the whole group lived on the reservation. 

Mr. Norrex. Does that finish your statement ? 

Mrs. Lercue. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. How far are these towns apart; how far are the two 
towns apart with the hospital that you talked about ? 

Mrs. Lercur. They could be about 25 or 30 miles. 

Mr. Fenron. Each one? 

Mrs. Lercue. Yes; about that far apart. 

Mr. Jensen. In this hospital where you said they had 17 attendants, 
you said they only had 3 patients ¢ 

Mrs. Lerciuer. Only 3 patients on the twenty-ninth day of July; 
they had a staff of 17, and only 3 patients. 

Mr. Jensen. How many beds do they have in that hospital? 

Mrs. Lercuer. They have about 40 or 50. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words, you think too much money is being 
spent for personnel and not enough for the things which the Indians 
actually need ? 
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Mrs. Lercrr. The Indians have felt that way, and they hesitate to 
go to the Indian office, because they are afraid; they have been turned 
down so many times when they go there. Usually they are timid. 
They are poor and often have not had the training, and they hesitate 
to go to the Indian office. Why should they have to pay for medical 
expenses at a hospital and pay for the nurses and doctors when they 
have a staff of that size? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sorry to hear this, but it just bears out what so 
many members of this committee have felt for a long while, that the 
Indian Bureau has been for many, many years badly administered, 
and it appears that it is not being administered any better now than 
it has been in the past. 

Mrs. Lercre. Worse. 

Mr. Jensen. The facts seem to indicate that it is getting worse day 
by day. 

I want to thank you, Mrs. Lerche, for coming before this committee 
and giving us this information. 

Mr. Fenron. You say there are three hospitals up there? 

Mrs. Lercrie. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And one with a large capacity had only three patients? 

Mrs. Lercur. Yes; on the twenty-ninth day of July. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the capacity of the other two hospitals? 

Mrs. Lercue. The one at Caslake, I suppose, has 10 beds, and there 
are about 10 patients there usually. The other one down at White 
Earth 

Mr. Fenton. That is the third hospital. 

Mrs. Lercue. The third hospital. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes; what did it have? 

Mrs. Lercre. We did not get around to visit the third hospital. It 
was a little out of our way, but as I understand, it is practically the 
same. They could close up the hospitals, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Fenton. I am just wondering if the Indians have enough faith 
in the hospitals to go to them. What is the Indian population in the 
area served by the three hospitals? 

Mrs. Lercue. At White Earth—the population there I would say 
is in the neighborhood of 300. 

Mr. Fenron. You said that the bed capacity of the hospitals, all 
told, would be about how many ? 

Mr. Jensen. About 150. 

Mr. Fenton. For the entire area. 

Mrs. Lercne. The population around White Earth is around 300. 

Mr. Fenron. Are there civilian hospitals in that area ? 

Mrs. Lercur. Yes; there are hospitals for Indians who can pay, 
and those who can are willing. 

Mr. Fenron. Have many of the Indians gone to those hospitals? 

Mrs. Lercur. A good many of the Indians go to town, yes. 

Mr. Fenron. And pay for hospital service. 

Mrs. Lercur. Yes. Those who do not have the money, the State 
or the county can take care of. 

Mr. Norrewt. Thank you very much for your statement. 














Monpay, Frepruary 4, 1952. 
FORT PECK TRIBE 
WITNESS 


MRS. DOLLY AKERS, OFFICIAL DELEGATE, FORT PECK RESERVA- 
TION, MONT. 


Mr. Norreti. Mrs. Akers, will you give your name, where you 
reside, and whom you represent. 

Mrs. Axers. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the com 
mittee: My name is Dolly Akers, official delegate of the Fort Peck 
Reservation in Montana, and a member of the Assiniboine Tribe. 

The Fort Peck Tribe has an enrollment of approximately 3,000 
Indian people. My people attend public schools almost exclusively. 
A few children from broken homes attend off-reservation schools. 
It has been the practice of the Congress for the past 75 or 100 years 
to hold hearings solely for the Indian Bureau officials. 

We, the Indian people, feel strongly on this subject—I mean the 
Indian Bureau budget. It seems to me it is time to hear the Indian 
himself, so you gentlemen can find out if any part of these large ap- 
propriations ever trickle down to the Indian. 

It is very easy for these high-salaried Bureau oflicials to make a fine 
justifiable report, but that does not mean the report is necessarily 
carried to its ultimate conclusion. 

The Indian Bureau has a habit of preaching one policy, and prac- 
ticing another policy. I have appeared before this committee in 1948, 
and at that time I asked the committee to earmark some of the funds 
allotted to the Bureau. I specifically said that the Indian people did 
not receive any benefit from the so-called district offices. I charged 
that these district offices are being used as a detour and a delay post, 
and duplication of positions. 

The Fort Peck Tribe, along with five other reservations in Montana, 
have gone on record as requesting more authority at the agency level 
and abolition of the Billings area office. ‘They have been joined in 
this by five other reservations. 

In 1947 these district oflices were set up without the knowledge of 
the Indian people; and then in 1949 the Bureau agreed to discontinue 
these district offices and transfer the employees from the district offices 
into various agency oflices over the Indian country. 

The Indian people were very pleased to hear this report, and there 
fore we were very much disappointed when John R. Nichols merely 
changed the name “district offices” to “area oflices,” and continued the 
practice of transferring employees from one of the various local agen- 
cles to these area offices. 

This insidious practice of removing good employees from the local 
agency to the area oflice has disrupte d morale and caused a bottleneck 
ot Indian business, both tribal and individual. 

In the instance of the Fort Peck Tribe, all of our economy stems 
from land. We are primarily a stock country, with some agricultural! 
land. The Fort Peck Agency Land Department should be allowed at 
least one high-bracket land department head; instead, we have a lot 
of employees that we do not want, employees that are always pinch- 
hitting in the land department because the land department is under- 
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staffed and the extension department is overstaffed. The extension 
department is an unnecessary duplication of functions at our agency. 

At this point may I ask the privilege of having a resolution placed 
in the record ¢ 

This resolution sets forth the plan of the Fort Peck Tribes about the 
area Office. 

I hope, Congressmen, you will give the Indian Bureau budget grave 
thought and consideration. 

Mr. Jensen. What does this resolve? 

Mr. Akers. That the Fort Peck general council wishes to bypass 
the Billings district oflice and have the authority vested in the district 
director redelegated to the superintendent of the Fort Peck Reser- 
vation. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 





RESOLUTION REQUESTING AUTHORITY Now VESTED IN DISTRICT DirEcTOR PAutr L. 
FICKINGER BE REDELEGATED BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO Supt. E. J. Dienn, 
oF ForT Peck AGENCY 





Whereas the United States Congress has expressed through the press and 
public hearings their desire to streamline the Indian Bureau and give the indian 
people better service ; 

Whereas the district Indian office located at Billings, Mont., has not fulfilled 
the intent of Congress or given service to the Fort Peck Indian people ; 

Whereas the Fort Peck Indian people feel the Billings district Indian office is 
a detour and delay post of all their urgent business matters; 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that action on urgent Cases could be authorized 
by the Billings district director in 2 or 3 days. However, it is a matter of record 
that the executive board chairman has been forced to carry on extensive corre- 
spondence with the Washington, D. C., Indian office on some urgent matters 
before action of any type was given; 

Whereas the general council of the Fort Peck Reservation desires to protect 
the Indians’ interest in all business transactions and the Billings district office 
No. 2, is not considered by us as being to our interest or advantage: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fort Peck General Council wishes to bypass the Billings 
district office and have all authority vested in said district director redelegated 
to the superintendent of the Fort Peck Reservation. 

CERTIFICATION 

I, the undersigned, as secretary of the executive board and tribal council of 
the Fort Peck Indians, hereby certify that the foregoing Resolution was regularly 
adopted at a meeting thereof, regularly called, noticed, convened, and held on the 
10th day of February 1949, at which a quorum was present. 

(Signed) Cart WALKING EAGLr, 
Chairman. 

(Signed) ALVIN WARRIOR, 
Secretary. 

Approved. 

(Signed) E. J. Drent, 
Superintendent, Fort Peck Agency. 

Mr. Norreii. Does that conclude your statement / 

Mrs. Akers. Just one or two thoughts: I hope the Congress will 
give this Indian Bureau budget grave thought, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that this is a period when taxes have become a burden 
almost too heavy for the ordinary citizen to bear, and it seems as 
though much of the taxpayers’ money is being spent in a manner that 
does not meet the approval of the Indian people on the Fort Peck 
Reservation, in the fact that the Indian people disapprove of being 
used by the Bureau as an excuse for large appropriations with which 
the Bureau can wield more and more paternalism. 
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Mr. Norrett. I believe you stated you are a member of the Fort 
Peck Tribe? 

Mrs. Axers. Yes. 

Mr. Norrety. You are of Indian blood? 

Mrs. Axers. Yes; I am one-fourth Indian; my father was white 
and my mother was one-half Indian. 

Mr. Norrevt. The resolution that you mention here just tells what 
the Indians wish, and in general urges that the Government money 
be used for the Fort Peck Tribe? 

Mrs. Axers. No; it recommends that we be permitted to finance 
ourselves. We have, for instance, found an oil well on our reserva- 
tion. I do not know of any reason why the Government should be 
taking care of us. 

Mr. Norre.t. Would you be willing for the Government to cut out 
the appropriation for the Fort Peck Indians; would you recommend 
that ? 

Mrs. Axers. No; not entirely. 

Mr. Norrett. You recommend a change in the way the money is 
being administered; is that it? 

Mrs. Akers. Yes; we recommend a change, and we recommend that 
we be working toward the time that we are going to be like they are in 
California. 

I read your hearings over before coming here, and they were sup- 
posed to be in here saying we are working toward taking the Indians 
off the Government. They started looking toward that in 1947, in 
California, and this is 1952. 

That is what I am saying; that they are preaching one thing and 
practicing another. 

Mr. Norreti. Regardless of what the Indian Bureau may say, I 
think the members of this committee would agree with me, substan- 
tially at least, that as long as you acquire Federal appropriations for 
the Fort Peck Indian Tribe, there will be some Federal regulation 
regarding the disbursement of the money. The only way to take the 
Government out entirely is just to stop receiving any money, and then 
you will cut out the administration. The two things go together, and 
you cannot have one without the other. Does the resolution set out 
how you think the change ought to be made? 

Mrs. Akers. Yes. Wesay that several times they referred to setting 
up new agencies, that they are going to decentralize—that they are 
going to put more authority out in the area, and I am all for that. 

Mr. Norreti. And I think they ought to work that out. 

Mrs. Axers. I am for that, but then, are they going to get them 
off? They ask for millions of dollars. For instance, in Montana 
we do not have any need for much of this program. I think we could 
say that we do not need it in Montana. I have talked to Congress- 
man D’Ewart, and I have been over several of the reservations in 
Montana, and it is not unusual for me to go around to the various 
reservations. 

Mr. Norreti. You think the time has come to stop spending money 
for the benefit of the Federal employees, which is not aiding the In- 
dians so much ? 5 

Mrs. Axers. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I presume you know that the Bureau this year is ask- 
ing about twice as much as they had last year ? 
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Mrs. Akers. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And Mr. Dillon Myers, the Director, contends the 
reason he is asking for all this money is that he had to have this money 
in order to do a good job for the Indians, so that in a shorter time 
they can emancipate all of the Indians. That is about his conten- 
tion. Here you are, and I find most Indians that I have talked to 
have favored cutting down on the appropriation. 

Mrs. Axers. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. They want an opportunity to be put on their own re- 
sponsibility, but Mr. Myers apparently takes just the opposite view. 

Mrs. Akers. Yes 

Mr. Jensen. That is, that they have to have more money in order 
to finally get the Indians emancipated. Emancipation is what you 
hope for. 

Mrs. Akers. That is right. 

Mr. JensEN. Did you ever find any Indian, any well-educated In- 
dian, who knows what the score is, who feels that the Government 
should have more control of them in order to finally emancipate them ¢ 

Mrs. Axers. No, I have not, Mr. Jensen. I think of the Fort Peck 
Reservation as a good example, not because of what the Indian Bureau 
has done, but in spite of what the Indian Bureau has done, because 
our children go to public schools. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mrs. Akers. And we have something to be proud of in Montana, 
on the Fort Peck Reservation. Some 85 percent of the children are 
educated up to high school, and it does not seem as if it is fair to the 
taxpayers that they are going to have to keep on putting in more 
money to something we do not want. 

That is why I have taken this time to make this protest. I do want 
to commend and congratulate the members of this committee for the 
wonderful report, that is, for the investigator’s report, because you 
must have had a good report. I read the hearings through very care- 
fully during the last 4 or 5 days, and they refer constantly ‘tothe report 
which was critical, so you must have had some good investigators. 

Mr. Jensen. T hey did a good job and I am sorry we could not make 
the report a part of the hearings, because very constructive criticism 
was supplied. 

Mrs. Akers. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Jensen. I have always contended that the best thing we can do 
for the Indians is to let them build up their soil, to help them retain 
the water that falls from the heavens and that flows down from the 
uplands. If we can do that, they will improve their productivity. In 
a very short time the Indians would take themselves off the Federal- 
aid list. 

Mrs. Axers. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the thing that appeals to me as being the means 
of helping the Indians, let us help them build up their soil fertility 
and improve their farming opportunities. 

Mrs. Akers. That is r ight. I do not feel that now is the proper time 
to keep on appropriating money to a bureau that is supposed to be 
primarily for Indians, and yet they really do not give any benefit to 
the Indians: the functions of the Bureau, they keep s say ing, are to help 
us in our economy, and they have to have those appropriations, or they 
cannot do that. 
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I know that there are a lot of Indians, for instance, at Fort Peck, 
where we have an oil development, and yet we cannot produce oil— 
we have been trying to take some of our own money, our tribal money, 
and set up an oil department, pay its expenses, in order to expedite 
leasing for the oil, and we cannot get much cooperation down here 
even in using our own money, whic h we are willing to use; we cannot 
get the cooperation from the Bureau, because they think we are trying 
to get away from them. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I know it is true that every Indian 
who has come before this committee during the past 10 years while 
we have been members of this committee, has asked that the Govern- 
ment appropriation be less for their tribe. ‘They have come before 
the committee constantly, by the hundreds in those 10 years, from 
every large Indian reservation in this Nation, and instead of asking 
for more money, they have asked for less and less; and have asked 
that we take these agencies, these Indian agencies, off their back. Yet 
here we are faced by a request from the Indian Bureau for an appro- 
priation of $112 million in the fiscal vear 1953, which is almost twice 
as much as they received last year and is about four times more than 
we appropriated for the entire Indian Service 10 years ago. 

Mrs. Akers. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. It does not make sense, when the Indians themselves 
want to get out from under Government control. Every year we ap- 
propriate more money for more people on the payroll, and yet the 
Indian Bureau is here asking for 4,000 more employees for 1953 than 
they got in 1952, to put that on the backs of the Indians, on the backs 
of the taxpayers. It is an outrage. 

Mr. Fenron. You say you are the official representative from this 
tribe / 

Mrs. Akers. Yes. 

Mr. Frenron. We heard quite a discourse here a few moments ago 
by the lady from Minnesota regarding the hospitals. Do we have 
hospitals for Indians in Montana? 

Mrs. Akers. Yes; we have hospitals. 

When I was here in 1948, before your committee, you will recall, 
Dr. Fenton, that IT wanted a contract doctor; I wanted a doctor that 
we could have out of the Indian Service hospital, someone who could 
treat. patients, particularly children and mothers, say, five or more 
miles away; visit them. In other words, the reason we did not ask 
for a hospital, we hoped that we could take care of the needs in that 
manner. "They tell us that the : ‘harge made to Indians goes back into 
the United States Treasury. I do not know whether it does, but I 
think with a contract doctor, if we could have a contract and use the 
doctor on the outside, it would be helpful. We would not have to 
run all the way to the hospital, if we had a doctor under contract in 
order to take care of emergency needs. 

Mr. Fenton. Where is the hospital now ? 

Mrs. Akers. Right at Poplar. 

Mr. Jensen. How many beds does it have ? 

Mrs. Akers. I think there are 22; I am sure there are about that 
number. 

The tribal council, the members of the tribe, and the executive board 
tried to make arrangements so that we would have some kind of a 
set-up like we have with the education: because under the Johnson 
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O'Malley Act we can make a contract. Many of the Indians are not 
experienced ; they have lived off in the country; they have got to learn 
these things; they have got to learn to have 1 “esponsibility for paying 
their bills, and that, of course, is true throughout the country. 

Mr. lenron. It is interesting to note that the two tribes located 
close together have different ideas as far as hospitals are concerned, 
and as far as medical treatment is concerned. 

Mrs. Akers. I was really surprised. I was surprised in listening 
to this Minnesota tribe. I was really quite surprised. The reason I 
was surprised is because we have always contended that we are better 
off to be assimilated with the rest of the population and not have segre- 
gation, to go ahead and go into these other hospitals and pay for treat- 
ment if we can, and if we cannot pay make some other arrangements 
so that we can be taken care of. 

Mr. Frenvon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrei. That is exactly what I think the American people 
would like to see the Indians do, and, when I say the American people, 
I include the Indians in that, as you were here before the white man 
same. 

The taxpayers have had a hard time, and they have spent a lot of 
money trying to help the needy Indians. Sometimes I think we have 
made a colossal blunder and failure of it, and that it might be better 
to just cut out everything and recognize them and let them work as 
American citizens and try to make the best of it on that basis. 

Your statement was very helpful, Mrs. Akers. 

Mrs. Akers. Congressman, you have one thing, and I do not know 
how you are going to get rid of it. You have what I call these career 
bureaucrats in the Government service. 

Mr. Norreti. Yes: frankly, I am willing to put them in the soup 
lines and let them take care of themselves. What we have been 
trying to do in the 10 years I have been on this committee is to help the 
Indians, and I doubt seriously whether we have done it. 

Mrs. Akers. Something ought to be done to get rid of these bureau- 
crats. For instance, this man in Billings, our director there in Billings, 
has been in the Indian Service for a long time. I have been coming 
to Washington for many years. I first came to Washington in 1933 
as the personal representative of Governor Cooney. I was in the 
State legislature out there, and he sent me here. and L have known Mr. 
Fickinger ever since that time. He is always for a bigger and better 
Indian Bureau, and he comes before your committee quife often. He 
has been here again and again, and he is one of those who is always 
saying, “Oh, dear, these poor Indians, I am just doing everything 
possible for them,” but bless his heart T will tell you right now that 
every time we try to do something so that we will get out from under 
he will say. “Oh, no; you cannot.” 

Now, I am perfectly capable to handle my own affairs. He will 
not let me have a patent in fee if he can help it. I would just as soon 
have a patent in fee on some of my land, and T am perfectly capable 
of handling it; you guys look at me, and you can see. But, you see, if 
he would let me go that weuld open the door wide, the barn door would 
be opened for others, and he would be gone; he would have no more 
excuse for his existence. 

Mr. Norrert. You always make a great impression on this com- 
mittee. and we hold vou in the highest esteem, Mrs. Akers. 
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Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir; Mrs. Akers is all right. You give us the low 
down. 

Mrs. Axers. We have got to be good neighbors, Congressman, and 
we have to think about other people that bear this burden. 

Mr. Norrevt. That is true, and your statement will make us think 
a whole lot, too. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Akers. Thank you; I appreciate it very much. 


Monpay, Fresruary 4, 1952. 
INVESTIGATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF Urrrr Covorapo River Basix 
WITNESS 


JOHN GEOFFREY WILL, SECRETARY AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Mr. Norreti, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Wir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Will you please state your name for the reporter and 
whom you represent and make your general statement, Mr. Will? 

Mr. Writ. My name is Geoffrey Will. I am secretary and general 
counsel of the Upper Colorado River Commission, which has head- 
quarters in Grand Junction, Colo. 

The commission is a creature of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact which was entered into in 1948. The five States of the 
upper basin of the Colorado River are the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The commission is an administrative body, operating under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the compact, particularly article VIII. 

I very much appreciate the fact that we have this opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished subcommittee. I know that this 
committee is very hard pressed, and I am going to be extremely brief. 

The commission, last January adopted a resolution which it has in- 
structed me to present to this committee, among others, and I wonder 
if I might read it. It is very brief. 

Mr. Norretu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Witt. It is only about a page and a quarter in length. 

Mr. Norrexy. All right, proceed, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Wit (reading) : 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas one of the principal objectives of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact is to secure the expeditious agricultural and industrial development 
of the upper Colorado River Basin in the interests not only of the upper basin 
States themselves but of the country as a whole; and 

Whereas such development hinges principally upon the development, conserva- 
tion, and utilization of the water resources of the upper Colorado River Basin; 
and 

Whereas continued investigations by the Department of the Interior, par- 
ticularly through the Bureau of Reclamation, the Geological Survey, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the National Park Service; 
and by the Department of Agriculture, particularly through the Soil Conserva- 
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tion Service, the Forest Service, and the Rural Electrification Administration, 
are essential for the production and execution of the soundest plans of develop- 
ment, conservation and utilization of the water resources of the upper Colorade 
River Basin; and all of said agencies have carried out effective programs in the 
upper Colorado River Basin for a number of years. 

Now, therefore, be it and it is hereby 

Resolved by the Upper Colorado River Commission— 

1. That this commission desires hereby to express its appreciation to the 
departments and agencies named in the preamble to this resolution fer the 
efficiency and effectiveness with which their programs have, in general, been 
carried out in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

2. That the Congress is urged, to the fullest extent practicable in the light 
of other needs, to appropriate for such agencies funds adequate to enable them 
efficiently to continue their programs in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

3. That the secretary and general counsel of the commission be and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to do all things necessary and proper to call this 
resolution to the attention of the executive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government, their agencies and committees, to the end of encouraging appro- 
priations to the agencies herein named. 





CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY 


I hereby certify that I am secretary of the Upper Colorado River Commission ; 
that I have custody of the records of its proceedings; that the above and fore- 
going has been compared by me with the original thereof set forth in said proceed- 
ings; and that it is a true copy of a resolution adopted by the Upper Colorado 
River Commission on January 9, 1952, at Denver, Colo. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and the seal of the com- 
mission this 25th day of January, 1952. 

[SEAL] JoHN GEOFFREY WILL, 
Secretary and General Counsel. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if I may, I 
would like to confine myself to one item in the upper basin. We are 
most concerned with the item which the Department of the Interior 
has requested for general investigations. The budget allowance there 
is $5,000,000. I do not want to hide anything from this committee. 
I am sure that this committee is already aware of it, but I will state 
it, even though it may hurt my case. This allowance of $5,000,000 
represents no reduction, in effect, over the program the Bureau has 
had for the last 5 years. It has run just about close to between $4,900,- 
000 and, I would say, $5,000,000, considering their carry-over plus 
what was appropriated. So their program for this year, if this budget 
allowance is appropriated, will, in other words, be about up to what 
they have been doing in the last 4 or 5 years in the way of general 
investigations. 

In our pert of the basin this general investigations item is of very 
considerable importance to us. 

My area is an area which has not achieved any great development 
under the reclamation program. While one or two reclamation proj- 
ects are located in it, still the basin as a whole has not achieved very 
much in the way of development, whereas the lower basin, as you gen- 
tlemen are aware, where the Boulder Canyon project, the Hoover Dam, 
and the Davis Dam are, has achieved a tremendous measure of develop- 
ment. 

We realize that now is not the time for it; but when the time is 
ripe, when the budgetary situation will permit it, we hope then that 
we may begin construction of a project which we know as the Colorado 
River storage project and participating projects. That will mean 
development in the upper basin in a measure about as such develop- 
ment has been achieved in the lower basin of the Colorado. 
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In the meantime, if this investigation program can continue, then 
these projects which have been investigated up to the point where they 
can properly be included in the report can proceed to a point where 
the projects will be ready for beginning construction when they are 
authorized, when, as I say, the budgetary situation is different than 
it is today. 

I hope that your committee will note, from the tone of this resolu- 
tion, that we realize full well the fearful responsibility that reposes 
on this committee in finding a way to keep, somehow, our domestic 
economy going while, at the same time, meeting the demands that 
must apparently be made during this, what really amounts to a war 
period. 

We realize that, and in our resolution as it is framed I think that 
you gentlemen will appreciate that and realize that. 

I do want to suggest to you that of all of the important things we 
can provide for, these general investigations will provide, in a meas- 
ure, for that transition period from war to peace when the proper 
time comes. If we have these projects engineered and ready to go, 
then we will be so much more ready for that effort in the transition 
period, which I am sure everyone anticipates. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. If there are any questions, I 
shall be very glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Norreti. If I understand you correctly, you appear here in 
substantial support of the pending recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget for the ensuing year ? 

Mr. Winn. Yes. I appear, particularly, on the general investiga- 
tions item. However, my Commission desired me to express general 
support. 

Mr. Norreti. General support ¢ 

Mr. Wit. Yes. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, you mentioned investigations specifically. Do 
you think you could get by with a little less money than that, or do 
you think you have to have that amount, or do you care to comment 
on that 4 

Mr. Witn. Well, sir, I want to answer vour question very frankly, 
as I think you are entitled to an answer to a question like that. Iam 
not going to say that we could not get by, but I will say this, speaking 
now for my area, that my area, of course, will only benefit from a 
portion of this expenditure, and perhaps somewhat less than $1,000,000 
will be expended in the upper Colorado River Basin of that $5,000,000 
item. If there is a considerable reduction in that total sum, there is 
bound to be a reduction of the amount expended in my area, and, 
therefore, we will not be ready as soon as we might otherwise be for 
what I hope will come very soon, and that is peace. 

Mr. Norrenn. Now, you realize that if we manage not to go in the 
red at least $14 or $15 billion in the next fiscal year, we have to cut 
the President’s budget somewhere somehow. 

Mr. Wit. Yes, sir: I do realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. The Colorado River development area comprises what 
States or what parts of States? 

Mr. Win. The upper basin comprises those States which are mem- 
bers of the upper basin compact, that is to say, Arizona, Colorado, 
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New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. It is an area of about 110,000 
square miles. It is in the upper basin proper. 

Mr. Jensen. And you have an upper Colorado River Basin compact 
which has been signed by all of those States 4 

Mr. Win. Yes, sir; and consented to by the Congress. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have a list of the projects for which money 
has been spent up to Gate in that area ¢ 

Mr. Winx. For construction ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; and where money has been spent in research 
or investigation. 

Mr. Wirz. Well, I can give youa partial list. Perhaps I had better 
supply that for the record. , 

Mr. Jensen. I think he had better supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wiit. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes: in order to make your record complete as to the 
protects that you are especially interested in. 

Mr. Winn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As of this date. 

Mr. Wint. Yes, sir: I shall be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

During the course of my appearance before the Interior Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriatious on February 4 you asked me to supply for the record a statement 
as to the total of expenditures made for general investigations in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. Up to June 80, 1951, the total expenditures by the Bureau of 
Reclamation for general investigations in the upper Colorado River Basin was 
$5,336,292. 

You asked me also to advise, so far as I could do so, as to the proposed distri- 
bution of expenditures for general investigations in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. The total 
of these proposed expenditures is $1,030,000, $500,000 of which will be derived 
from the Colorado River Development Fund in accordance with the provisions of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act. 
Of this total, $50,000 is programed for reconnaissance investigations, S96S8,000 is 
programed for project investigations, and $12,000 is programed for invest’ gation 
of existing projects. 

Mr. Jensen. I have been, as Mr. Norrell has, in all of those areas, 

Mr. Wit. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. We have made quite a tour in your particular area, 
and we know something about it. 

Mr. Winu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And, naturally, the committee wants to be fair. 

Mr. Wii. Surely. 

Mr. Jensen. And, I might say that this committee has always been 
quite liberal, so far as irrigation and reclamation projects are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Witt. I think so too. T am very glad of the opportunity to 
have the record show that I think so. 

My. Jensen. Because we recognize the fact that an awful lot of 
liquid gold or water is leaving your area, is running off to the sea. 

Mr. Wit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And the day might soon come when the good Lord 
will not bless us with all of the rainfall and sunshine that is necessary 
to raise the bumper crops that we have been privileged to raise in the 
dry farming areas in the last 9 years. 

Mr. Wii. Yes, sir; that is quite correct. 
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Mr. Jensen. And the day will come, this committee feels, when 
we will be happy to have more irrigated land on which to raise the 
Nation’s food and fiber for this growing population of America. 

Mr. Wut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. For that re ason, this committee has been quite liberal 
in furnishing funds for irrigation and reclamation projects. We have, 
of course, reduced the Bureau’s requests for fonds for other things 
quite drastically, but because of the fact that we saw the problems 
facing us we have been, in my opinion, using good judgment in being 
liberal in furnishing money for investigation ‘and research and plan- 
ning and for the construction of irrigation and reclamation projects. 

Mr. Witt. I agree with you. 

Mr. Jensen. Iam very happy that you have appeared before us here 
in the interests of that great wide expanse, where the sons and daugh- 
ters of the people in my y district are migrating to, and will migrate to, 
in order to find land on which to make a living and to make a home. 

Mr. Wut. That is right, Mr. Jensen. The population pressure is 
going to bring us more and more people, and we welcome them, from 
Tow a, Ark ansas, and everywhere. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Win. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


the committee. 
Mr. Norretz. All right, Mr. Will; thank you very kindly, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Congressman Phillips, 
Mr. Redwine and his associates, who appear with reference to the 
Coachella division of the All-American canal. 

Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Redwine? 

Mr. Rapwirne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee will recall the appropriation which was made by 
the Congress last year. We all thought at the time it was made it 
would be sufficient to complete and wind up this project. 

However, during the year that has gone by we have found a lot 
of changes, apparently, over which none of us have too much control. 
Within the last month or 6 weeks the district has been advised by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation that the amount of money heretofore 
appropriated, which we all thought would be sufficient to finish the 
work, will not get the job done. So far as our district has been in- 
formed, the current estimate, or the best estimate that the Bureau of 
Reclamation is able to furnish now on the additional amount of money 
required to finish the job as adopted and set forth in the contract, is, 
in round figures, $1,340,000. 
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Of course, I think we all, Congress, and the district and the Bureau, 
[ am sure, all want to get this project finished, and as quickly as we 
can. We are here today, Mr. Kirwan, simply to request the com- 
mittee to make available whatever amount of money the Bureau of 
Reclamation says is required in order to complete the work. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has been stated several times that the money they 
had each year in the budget was going to finish this job. Now, in 
your opinion, what is wrong that it is not finished ? 

Mr. Repwinr. That might be a long story, Mr. Kirwan. 

I will tell you this, that there is no additional work contemplated 
or planned or scheduled to do more than was planned and set forth 
in the original contract back in 1947. There have not been any ex- 
pansions or extensions or elaborations that involve that increased cost. 
Of course, I guess since 1947 the prices of materials and labor have 
increased. Naturally there are some disappointments; there is some 
slack, and probably some misjudgment in carrying on a construction 
job of these proportions, but the estimates have proved to be not too 
accurate, 

That is about the only way in which I can account for it, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is a pretty sizable job. 

You know the system that is being constructed is entirely under- 
ground, and includes a system of reinformed concrete. You could 
ride across that valley and hardly be aware of the fact that there is an 
irrigation system there, because it is all underground. Now, that 
type of construction is doubtless more expensive than the type with 
open canals and laterals, but with this type of construction you avoid 
a lot of operations cost, such as weed control, insect control, and main- 
tenance, by having the system enclosed as it is. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Your main channel is open, and the main canal from 
the Colorado River end is open. 

Mr. Repwine. We thought at times, Mr. Kirwan, that the costs 
were running high, but there did not seem to be anything we could 
do about it, certainly to control it, as far as the district was concerned. 

A year ago, on the construction program, the Bureau awarded a 
contract to a contractor and gave him 485 days in which to complete 
it on one contract, and 365 days on another. We cannot explain to 
you how that time limit is fixed. Four hundred and eighty-five days 
is about a year and a half to do one contract where the work involved 
could probably be done within a period of 6 months if everybody 
was organized and had the material and the labor and was ready to 
go forward. 

Of course, we have run into one element of delay, which is natural. 
It gets pretty hot down in that valley in the summertime, extremely 
hot, and that is not the best time of the year to lay pipe. We have had 
some sad experience with that. We have had pipe crack on us. In 
fact, on this project we had over a mile of one stretch of pipe that just 
cracked down the top and had to be all taken up and replaced. There 
may be other circumstances involved. I do not know that I could 
vive an answer to it. Maybe the backfill had something to do with it. 
Maybe there was not enough moisture used at the time the pipe was 
laid, or maybe the moisture dried out too fast. At any rate, it is an 
experience we have gone through which is costly. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a very reasonable statement, Mr. Redwine. 
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Mr. Repwine. And that is true. 
Mr. Kirwan. It is very warm down in that valley, and what you 
stated happened could happen. That is why I asked the question, 
asking for some reasons why they did not finish this project within the 
time limits which were set. 

Mr. Repwine. Another technical angle is this: For instance, say 
Congress appropriated $2,500,000 for a part of the work, well, maybe 
contractor Joe Doakes was the low and successful bidder, and maybe 
he is one of these contractors that wants to get his contract finished 
and then go on to the next job. Well, the money earmarked to pay that 
contractor gets used up pretty fast under those circumstances because 
when the contractor does the work he has to be paid. So, we found 
times when there was a lag, when there was not any work going on 
because the money that had been appropriated had been all spent. 

Then we have to wait until the next-session of Congress to get an- 
other appropriation, and all of the time the Bureau organization is 
there. At one time, you may remember, we told you that the overhead 
and administrative expense of this job was as much as $3,100 a day. 
Now it is cut down to $1,100 a day, but that is an awful lot of money 
when you are not doing any work, and that is probably an element that 
no one could absolutely control. When you folks appropriate money 
you cannot know how fast the contract is going to be let, and how fast 
the contractor is going to work, 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you finished your statement ? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, 1 think so. Lalso have a statement I would like 
to file for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long is it? 

Mr. Repwine. It is just 5 pages in length. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

My name is Earl Redwine. fam an attorney at law with offices located in 
the Security Title Insurance Building in Riverside, Calif. I am counsel for 
the Coachella Valley County water district and make this statement in that 
capacity and on behalf of the Coachella Valley County water district. 

(1) 1947 distribution system contract.—Again for the record let it be said 
and remembered that on the 22d day of December, 1947, the United States of 
America and the Coachella Valley County water district entered into a certain 
contract, which contract is entitled, “Contract for Construction of Distribution 
System, Protective Works, and Drainage Works.” Attached to this contract 
and by reference made a part thereof is exhibit A, which said exhibit in the 

rm of a map contains a schematic arrangement of the work agreed to be 
performed by the United States. The contract provides that the ultimate cost 
io the district of the work therein agreed to be performed by the United States 
shall in no event or under any circumstance exceed the aggregate sum of 
$13,500,000, This amount constitutes the general repayment obligation of the 
district under that contract. (See the 1947 contract and particularly exhibit 
A; also explanatory recitals, par. 5; art. 9 (a); art. 9 (c)¢ art. 12 (a); art. 23; 
and art. 35.) 

(2) Validity of the 1947 contract—This 1947 contract, pursuant to the terms 
thereof (see art. 31) has heretofore been validated by the court of competent 
jnrisdiction in the State of California. The judgment of the court validating 
the contract found and adjudged the same to be a valid and subsisting contract 
between the parties thereto, and that each of the parties thereto was vested 
with authority under the law to enter into and execute said contract, and that 
snid contract had been properly and lawfully authorized and executed. This 
Sudgment of validation has long since become final and a duly authenticated 
copy of all of the court proceedings leading to the judgment of validation has 
heen heretofore furnished by the district to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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(3) Construction progress under the 1947 contract.—Following the execution 
and validation of the 1947 contract as recited in paragraphs (1) and (2) above, 
the Bureau of Reclamation divided the construction work to be performed by the 
United States under that contract into nine units. This division we understand 
was made by the Government for convenience in going forward with the con- 
struction of the work. These units were numbered 1 to 9, inclusive. All con- 
struction work has been completed on units 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, and 7 and part 1 of 
unit 9 (unit 9 was divided into two parts, namely, pt. 1 and pt. 2, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation for its convenience in construction). There remains, therefore, 
to be completed part 2 of unit 9 and unit 8. The condition existing today insofar 
as advance in construction work is concerned is the same as it was this time 
last year. 

(4) Appropriations for fiscal year 1952.—The Secretary of Interior made no 
request for an appropriation to finish the work agreed to be performed by the 
United States under the contract, for fiscal vear 1952. (See opinion of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to the Secretary of Interior, No. B-106038, 
p. 2 thereof, dated December 7, 1951; see also Hearings Before the Interior Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, pt. 1, p. 437, where As- 
sistant Commissioner Nelson testified that no funds were being requested.) We 
have been told that the Secretary of Interior, although he is admonished by the 
1947 contract so to do, failed to request appropriations for the fiscal year 1952 
upon the assigned reason that the Congress had already theretofore appropriated 
to this project the sum of $13,500,000, which is the limitation of the repayment 
obligation of the district under that contract, and that funds in excess of the 
repayment limitation could not be appropriated unless and until the district 
executed and validated another repayment contract increasing the repayment 
obligation of the district to the United States. Notwithstanding the above, the 
Acting Commissioner of Reclamation on the 2d day of March, 1951, advised this 
witness in writing that the total appropriations made by the Congress under this 
contract failed by the sum of $34,118 to reach the amount of the general repay- 
ment obligation of the district. It will also be remembered by this committee 
that this committee caused its investigative staff to make an investigation on 
this project and that the investigative staff filed its written report and findings 
With this committee during the month of February 1950. (See Congressional 
Record. March 28, 1950, pp. 4822 to 4828: see also hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations in the Senate, Slst Cong., 2d sess., 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, at p. 773, et seq.) 

In this report your investigative staff found that a total sum of $409,055.42 had 
been improperly charged against this contract. Assistant Commissioner Line- 
Weaver, testifving before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Interior in May 1951 (see hearings, p. 499) admitted and con- 
ceded that about $300,000 had theretofore been improperly charged against the 
1947 contract and should be made available for construction purposes on this 
project. This condition has not yet been corrected and not even the $300,000 
has as yet been made available for construction purposes. It will also be re- 
membered that the investigative staff of this committee found in its report above 
mentioned as follows: 

“Consequently, it is concluded that the contract obligates the United States 
to construct the facilities, if funds are appropriated, even though the cost should 
exceed $13,500,000, which is the maximum reimbursement that the United States 
is entitled to receive from the district under the contract.” 

(5) Coachella Valley county water district requests appropriation for fiscal 
year /952.--In view of all of the above and in an endeavor to realize the com- 
pletion of the construction of this distribution system, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the 1947 contract, representatives of the district requested the Congress 
in its appropriations for fiscal year 1952 to appropriate sufficient funds to com- 
plete the project. At that time the Bureau of Reclamation advised the Congress 
that the amount of money which should be appropriated to complete the proj- 
ect was $2,783,000. This amount of money the Congress appropriated. (In this 
connection see H. Rept. No. 339, S. Rept. No. 499, conference report No. 775, 
Publie Law 136, ¢. 375, H. R. 3790.) In appropriating this $2,783,000, the fol- 
lowing language was employed in the ahove-referred-to law : 

“Not to exceed $2,783,000 of the appropriation herein made for ‘Construction 
and Rehabilitation, Bureau of Reclamation’, shall be expended for completion of 
construction of the Coachella division of the All-American canal system, Boulder 
Canyon project: Provided, That any sums thereof so expended in excess of the 
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amount required to be repaid under the existing contract between the Coachella 
Valley county water district and the United States shall be repayable by said 
district to the United States unless said district shall be judicially determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction to be not liable therefor.” 

Even though the Congress appropriated the amount of money last above- 
mentioned for completion of this project on the statement and representation 
of the Bureau of Reclamation that such was the amount of money required 
to complete the project, nevertheless that money has not yet been expended 
and, of course, the project has not yet been completed. Part 2 of unit 9 and unit 
8 remain today to be completed just like part 2 of unit 9 and unit 8 remained 
to be completed 1 year ago, even though the intent of the Congress was made 
quite clear by the language employed in the 1952 Appropriations Act and doubly 
clear by the reports hereinabove mentioned accompanying the legislation. 
Nevertheless the Bureau of Reclamation refused to spend the money and go 
forward with the construction program, continuing to demand that the district 
execute another and supplemental repayment contract when the Congress had 
said in unmistakable terms that such was not required. The Congress has 
directed that this project be finished at the earliest possible date and after the 
same has been finished and the actual cost of construction thereupon becomes 
known, that then and at that time the question as to whether or not the Coa- 
chella district is obligated to the United States on account thereof in excess 
of the $13,500,000 limitation contained in the 1947 contract, shall be submitted 
to a court of competent jurisdiction and that in this respect the Secretary of 
Interior shall be as diligent as the district in procuring a judicial determination 
and construction of the 1947 contract and the amount of money which may be 
due thereunder from the district to the United States. With this proposition 
the district is in complete harmony. In fact, such constituted the proposal 
of the district, which proposal was accepted by the Congress and enacted into 
law in Public Law 136 as above referred to. 

(6) Opinion of the Comptroller General of the United States, B—106038.—The 
stalemate as described above was apparently broken by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States by his opinion above numbered rendered to the 
Secretary of Interior under date of December 7, 1951, in which opinion, after 
2 careful review of the subject matter, the Comptroller General said: 

“In view of the entire legislative history of the subject provision and its 
unambiguous language, it is apparent that Congress intended that the Coachella 
distribution system be completed at the earliest possible date and that the 
question as to the validity of the existing contract and the obligations created 
thereunder be left for subsequent determination by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

“Accordingly IT have to advise that there is ample authority for you to proceed 
with expenditure of the appropriated funds designated for use in completion 
of the Conchella division of the All-American canal system, as described in 
contract * * * dated December 22, 1947, without first securing a supple- 
mental repayment contract.” 

(7) Appropriation for fiscal year 1953.—The request for appropriations made 
by the Secretary for fiscal year 1953, like the request made by the Secretary for 
fiscal year 1952, fails to include this project. We have been informed by the 
Acting Commissioner of Reclamation that in order to complete the work agreed 
to be performed by the United States in the 1947 contract, in addition to the 
funds appropriated by the Congress at the request of the district for fiscal year 
1952, an additional sum is now required in the amount of $1,340,000. This wit- 
ness presumes that the Department has satisfactorily explained to this committee 
the reasons why it will now require an additional $1,340,000 to complete the 
job over and above the $2,783,000 which was represented last year as the amount 
necessary to complete the work. The Coachella district is not at this time and 
has at no time quarreled over the amount of money actually required to do the 
work which the United States agreed by contract to perform. The district is 
concerned about the completion of this project and requests this committee to 
favorably act to the end that any funds actually required to finally finish this 
work be appropriated, and not only that such funds be appropriated but that the 
Bureau of Reclamation, as an instrumentality of the United States, be required 
to forthwith and diligently employ and disburse the moneys so made available 
for the completion of this project at the earliest possible date. We want to assure 
this committee that the Coachella district is not seeking something for nothing 
but that it simply asks that a contract voted by its people with the United 
States be faithfully kept, and wishes to assure the committee that such amount 
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of money which a court of competent jurisdiction may find to be owing from the 
district to the United States under and by virtue of the terms of this contract 
will be faithfully met and paid to the United States by the Coachella Valley 
county water district. 

In view of the Comptroller General’s decision (B—1060388, dated December 7, 
1951) it is requested by the Coachella district in this respect, that the language 
used and employed in the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1953 be 
verbatim with the language used and employed in the Interior Department Ap- 
priation Act for 1952, save alone, of course, the amount of money appropriated. 
If this is done, it would seem that no serious or bona fide complications can arise 
further delaying and forestalling the completion of this project, since this par- 
ticular language has been interpreted and construed by the Comptroller General 
(supra) wherein he held that said language constitutes ample authority for the 
Secretary of Interior to proceed with the expenditure of the appropriated funds 
designated for use in completion of the work as described in the 1947 contract, 
without first securing a supplemental repayment contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have some questions, Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. When was this project started / 

Mr. Repwrne. Congressman Jensen, the contract was let December 
22, 1947, that is almost 1948, and the work was actually started during 
the year 1948, somewhere around April. 

Mr. Jensen. And the estimate at that time was $13,500,000, as I 
remember it, and the Bureau agreed to complete these plans and 
specifications, and the whole project for $13,500,000. 

Mr. Repwine. Yes. 

Mr. JeNsEN. In how long a time? 

Mr. Repwine. There was not any time limit set, Mr. Jensen, but it 
was provided that the Secretary of the Interior each year would re- 
quest additional appropriations as necessary to keep the work moving 
along. 

Mr. Jensen. Did they not tell you that they expected to finish it in 
30 months ¢ 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, during the negotiations with the contractor, 
which covered about a year, it was the common understanding that 
the system could be built within 24 months, and not to exceed 30 
months, but I think the premise of that was you would have to have 
all of the money available just the moment you needed it, and have 
the work program going steadily along. : 

I might say this, and you may remember this, last year there was 
some little argument about what this contract actually means. You 
will reeall that. Last year Congress appropriated $2,783,000 to be 
used to finish this job, and that is what the Appropriation Act for 1952 
says, and then it provides that to the extent the amount of money spent 
to finish the job exceeds the existing. repayment obligation under the 
1947 contract, the question shall be submitted to the court as to whether 
that is an obligation of the district or of the Government. 

Now, I would like to say this further, after that law was passed last 
year and signed by the President, there was some doubt in the Bureau 
of Reclamation as to the language that was actually used. That lan- 
guage was actually worked out between ourselves and the subcom- 
iittee of the Senate and Mr. Goodrich Lineweaver. 

Mr. Jensen. The assistant to the Commissioner / 

Mr. Repwrne. Yes; but the Bureau hesitated to go forward and 
spend this money which was made available about last July or August. 
We talked about it, of course, and finally wound up, as you may know, 
on the 7th day of December last, when the Comptroller General ren- 
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dered an opinion to the Secretary of the Interior telling him that he 
had ample authority to proceed under the congressional enactment 
to spend this money for the purpose for which Congress appro- 
priated it. 

Mr. Jensen. Right there, Mr. Chairman, I have the Comptroller's 
statement here in which he informs the Bureau that they do have 
the authority to spend the money. It is short and concise and to the 
point, and I would like to make that a part of the record right here. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Jensen. 

(The matterreferred to is as follows :) 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 7, 1951. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to a letter dated November 6, 1951, 
from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, requesting a decision as to whether, 
under the circumstances recited therein, you are authorized to proceed with 
expenditure of appropriated funds to complete the Coachella distribution sys- 
tem, as described in contract No. 1llr-7S1, Supplemental, dated December 22, 
1947, between the United States and the Coachella Valley county water district, 
without first securing a supplemental contract thereto which would increase the 
existing repayment obligation of the district in an amount sufficient to repay 
the United States for the costs of such completion. 

The above-described contract provides for the construction by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the subject irrigation distribution system and for repayment 
by the district to the United States of the actual costs, not exceeding $13,500,000, 
of the work to be performed by the United States. It is stated that, because of 
increases in the prices of materials and labor, the actual costs to the Government 
of completing this contract will exceed the repayment obligation of the district 
thereunder and it is the view of the Bureau of Reclamation that (1) under the 
subject contract the United States is not, nor, under powers vested in you by 
the applicable provisions of law, could it be so obligated to perform the addi- 
tional work necessary to complete the distribution system without assurances of 
repayment; and (2) that unless Congress specifically provided otherwise, the 
Bureau would have to insist on a repayment contract covering expenditures 
beyond the amount of the existing repayment obligation of the district. 

The Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952, Public Law 136, Kighty- 
second Congress, includes the following provision: 

Not to exceed $2,783,000 of the appropriation herein made for ‘Construction 
and rehabilitation, Bureau of Reclamation’ shall be expended for completion of 
construction of the Coachella division of the All-American Canal system, Boulder 
Canyon project: Provided, That any sums thereof so expended in excess of the 
amount required to be repaid under the existing contract between the Coachella 
Valley County Water District end the United States shall be repayable by said 
district to the United States umiess said district shall be judicially determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction to be not liable therefor.” 

The legislative history of this act discloses that the above-quoted provision was 
adopted only after complete and thorough consideration. In the hearings thereon 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, pages 487 and 438, it was stated that no funds were being requested 
by the Bureau of Reclamation for the completion of the Coachella division 
of the All-American Canal system. In explanation thereof, Mr. Nelson of your 
Department stated as follows: 

“On the Coachella, in the matter of the repayment contract they had a limita- 
tion of their obligation of $13.5 million. Last year the Congress appropriated up 
to the amount of the $13.5 million, and what we are going to do beyond that is a 
matter of further negotiation. We have felt that we could not go further than 
the $13.5 million without a supplemental contract or some agreement with respect 
to the repayment beyond that. 

* * * * ~ “ * 

“We felt the contract limited us, Mr. Norrell, to ask for only $13.5 million, 
The district takes a different view, and I beileve the investigators for the com- 
mittee last year submitted a report that took a different view from ours.” 

In the hearings before the subcommittee on the Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, pages 1835-1361, the discusison on the request by the rep- 
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resentiutives of the Coachella Valley water district that funds be appropriated for 
the completion of the work contracted for included reference to the validity of 
the contract. In that connection, it was concluded that the question was one of 
law to be decided by the eourts. The managers on the part of the House con- 
ferees, appearing in the conference report of July 30, 1951 (on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, 1952, recommended as follows: 

“Amendments Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, and &88—Coachella distribution system: 
Authorize expenditures of not to exceed $2,783,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of not to exceed $1,684,000 as proposed by the House, for completion of 
construction of the Coachella division of the All-American Canal system: make 
the expenditure of such funds mandatory as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
permissive as proposed by the House; and instead of requiring a definite repay- 
ment arrangement in advance of expenditure as proposed by the House, adopt 
the proposal of the Senate that such expenditure shall be repayable unless it 
shall be judicially determined by a court of competent jurisdiction that the irri- 
gation district is not liable therefor.” 

In view of the entire legislative history of the subject provision and its unam- 
biguous language, it is apparent that Congress intended that the Coachella dis- 
tribution system be completed at the earliest possible date and that the question 
as to the validity of the existing contract and the obligations created thereunder 
be left for subsequent determination by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Accordingly, I have to advise that there is ample authority for you to proceed 
with expenditure of the appropriated funds designated for use in completion of 
the Coachella division of the All-American Canal system, as described in contract 
No. Iir—781, Supplemental, dated December 22, 1947, without first securing a 
supplemental repayment contract. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Mr. Repwine. Now, in connection with that, Mr. Kirwan, there is 
one more thing I would like to say, and then, I think, I am through. 

The Bureau tells us, and I think they have told you, that Mr. Line- 
weaver said he informed the committee their current estimate is 
$1,340,000 to finish this job. 

Now, in order to avoid the hiatus that we found ourselves in just 
recently about the meaning of the language, 1 would like to suggest, 
and I request that, in connection with any amount you appropriate, 
that you use precisely the same language that was used in the 1952 
act which language has been interpreted and construed by the Comp- 
troller General, and then the way will be clear, as far as we can see, 
to wind this thing up. 

Mr. Kirwan. We used that language last year, the Comptroller 
General’s language, so why not use it again this vear? If I am alive 
next year and on this committee that job had better be finished, or the 
language 1 will use next vear will be top language if they are going 
to come back in here again and request funds with which to finish 
the job. 

Mr. Prowures. This is the third or fourth time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; it has been several times. That*is why I asked 
the question and tried to get an understanding that if it is not finished 
this time there will not be another million dollars given to it again 
next year. 

Mr, Repwine. We will go right down the road with you on it. That 
is exactly like we feel about it. God knows that we want to finish 
it, and we are doing all that we can to assist in finishing it. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you know how much money has been spent for 
«dininistrative personnel on that job up to date? 

Mr. Repwrne. No, sir, I cannot tell you, Mr. Jensen. You know, 
when you take the complete figures for all the cost you are liable 
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to commit an error, but I think it would be safe to say probably 
around $9,000,000, maybe not to exceed that, has actually been paid 
to contractors. The rest of the money has been for some materials 
furnished by the Bureau, and for overhead and administrative costs. 

Mr. Puitures. That would be approximately $6,000,000, counting 
the present request. 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, counting the present amount requested, and, 
of course, in this request a substantial part of the request will go to 
the contractors. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that all, Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. I have only this to say in addition, Mr. Chairman, 
that I made a special trip to California and to the Coachella Valley 
project several years ago, purposely to take a look at this project. | 
talked with the district board that handles this matter for the irri 
gators, and I saw at Coachella around 50 people working right there 
in Coachella in the office, and then they did not have room enough for 
all the personnel they wanted. They went 50 miles outside of the 
district and put up another office, and put some 30 people in there and 
charged them to this project, and all in all it was a mess. 

I thought I could see where the Bureau was not very much interested 
in getting the job done, but they were more interested in keeping a lot 
of people on the job. 

The Coachella Valley county water district was handled by fine 
men, men who were honest and upright and who wanted to do the 
right thing by not only themselves but their country. They have 
been open and above board with us. They have asked for only that 
which was right and proper. This thing has dragged on and dragged 
on, and they have not gotten this job done. Hence they are losing 
the production there as well as having this terrible mess go on and 
on year after year. I hope we can put language in this pill this year 
to wind it up. I am going to tell you frankly I hate to appropriate 
more money for this project. It just seems like it is throwing money 
down a rat hole because they still have a bunch of people out there on 
the payroll that they do not need, costing over $1,110 a day at this 
time, and they are getting no place. 

I am thoroughly in accord with you, Mr. Chairman, in your in- 
sistence that this job be cleaned up this year, and that we ‘write a 
directive that they will understand and that will get the job done 
because certainly I am just as sick of the whole mess as you are. 

That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; we are glad to have had you with us, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Puitures. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the comimttee. 

Mr. Repwine. I offer this statement of Mr. L. P. Clause, a director 
of the Coachella Valley county water district, for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 















STATEMENT oF L. P. CLAUSE, A DirecTorR oF THE COACHELLA VALLEY CouN TY 
WATER District, RELATIVE TO A WRITTEN STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THIS ComM- 
MITTEE BY THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION RELATING TO THE COMPLETION OF CON- 

STRUCTION OF THE COACHELLA DISTRIBUTON SYSTEM 










My name is L. P. Clause. I reside in the city of Indio, county of Riverside, 
State of California, and I am a member of the board of directors of the 
Coachella Valley County Water District. I make this statement in that capacit) 
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and for the district. On Friday, February 1, 1952, G. W. Lineweaver, Acting 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, handed to representatives of the 
Coachella Valley County Water District a written statement, which he advised 
was being submitted to the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1953. 

1. Bureau statement is confusing and must be clarified: (a@) We find again 
in the Bureau’s statement, as has occurred so many times in the past, that much 
space is consumed in stating the several and various conflicting contentions of 
the Bureau and the district relating to the interpretation and construction of 
the 1947 contract. These questions are questions of law and not questions of 
fact. They cannot be properly disposed of in a political forum, but must go 
to the court for determination. The Congress, insofar as the Congress is con- 
cerned, disposed of this matter last year (see Public Law 136; 82d Cong.) by 
directing that this project be finished as quickly as possible and that thereafter 
it be determined by a court of competent jurisdiction, the amount of money, which 
according to law, was owing from the district to the United States. (See Comp- 
troller General’s decision No. B-1060388, dated December 7, 1951, construing 
language contained in appropriations act for fiscal year 1952.) In view of all 
of the above, it is therefore only confusing, and might even be misleading to 
again hash over contentions already settled by the Congress insofar as the 
Congress is concerned. 

(b) The execution and validation of an additional supplemental repayment 
contract is not required. 

The Congress has said and the Comptroller General has ruled that such is 
not required. It would seem therefore, that the Bureau of Reclamation should 
aecept the will of the Congress and respect and follow the decision of the Comp- 
troller General (see references above). On page 5 of the Bureau’s statement as 
submitted to this committee, it is said that the district recognized the necessity 
of an additional supplemental repayment contract as a precedent condition to 
completing the distribution system as shown by the district resolution dated 
October 9, 1951. This statement by the Bureau of Reclamation is not true. As 
? conclusive proof that it is not true, there is attached to this statement (attach- 
ment A), a verbatim copy of that resolution. The resolution speaks for itself 
and its content is clear for all those who may choose to read. 

(c) Correspondence referred to in Bureau's statement: The Bureau's state- 
ment refers to certain letters written by the Bureau and certain letters written 
by the district. For the full and complete information in this respect, true 
copies of these letters are attached hereto. The letter by the Bureau, dated 
December 12, 1951, is marked “Attachment B.” The “instructions” contained 
in this letter from the Department to the Bureau, it will be noted were issued 
before the decision of the Comptroller General was rendered. The other letters 
referred to in the statement by the Bureau of Reclamation, as indicated above, 
are attached hereto and are marked attachments C, D, E, F, and G. 


ATTACHMENT A 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE COACHELLA VALLEY COUNTY WATER 
DISTRICT 


Whereas the Congress in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 1952 has 
authorized expenditures of not to exceed $2,783,000, appropriated by said Con- 
egress for the completion of construction of the distribution system for the 
Coachella Valley County Water District; and 

Whereas the said appropriation act provides that any sums thereof so ex- 
pended in excess of the amount required to be repaid under the existing con- 
2 tract between the Coachella Valley County Water District and the United States 
a shall be repayable by said district to the United States unless said district shall 
he judicially determined by a court of competent jurisdiction to be not liable 
therefor ; and 

Whereas concern has been expressed as to whether any guaranty would exist 
that such payment by the district could be made in the event that the court 
should determine that repayment was required, in the absence of a conditional 
repayment contract prior to such expenditures : Now, therefore, be it 
: Resolved by the board of directors of the Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
a trict, in regular meeting assembled this 9th day of October, 1951, a majority of 
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the members of said board being present, partieipating and concurring, That said 
board on behalf of said district is ready and willing to enter into a contract with 
the Secretary of the Interior, or the United States, as the case may be, by the 
terms of which contradict the said district guarantee to assume and pay any sums 
of the $2,783,000 appropriated by the Congress, expended in the completion of the 
said distribution system unless a court of competent jurisdiction should find and 
decree that said sums are not due and owing and are not repayable by the dis 
trict to the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the board of directors of this district is willing and so declares 
and states by this resolution its willingness to meet with and discuss the mat- 
ter dealt with in this resolution with the regional director, region III, on or at 
any time subsequent to the 24th day of October 1951, said date being the 
first date when it is physically possible for all of the directors of this district 
to attend such a meeting; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the secretary of the district be, and she is hereby, directed to 
forthwith and immediately cause a certified copy of this resolution to be dis- 
patched by air mail to E, A. Moritz, regional director, region Ili, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Boulder City, Nev., and also deliver a copy hereof to Mr. C. $8 
Hale, construction engineer, Coachella, Calif. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Office of the Secretary, ss: 

i, Barbara K. Schmid, secretary of the Coachella Valley County Water District, 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of said district at a regular meeting of said 
board held on the 9th day of October 1951. 

Dated this 9th day of October 1951. 


BARBARA K, SCHMID, 
Secretary, Coachella Valley County Water District. 


ATTACHMENT B 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C. December 12, 1951. 
Mr. Lee J. ANDERSON, 
President, Board of Directors, 
Coachella Valley County Water District, Coachella, Calif. 

My bear Mr. ANpERSON: You will recall that Acting Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Searles in his letter to you dated November 30, 1951, acknowledged your 
letter to the Secretary dated November 13 and stated that this office had been 
requested to make a further reply to your letter at the proper time. I am happy 
to be able now to provide you with that reply. 

Kirst, I wish to refer to a recent development of primary significance to the 
eurrent status of the problem which so greatly concerns us both, namely, the 
decision of the Comptroiler General of the United States, dated December 7, 1951 
(B-1060388), a copy of which is enclosed, As you will observe, this decision 
enables the Secretary to proceed With expenditures of the funds appropriated to 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952 for use in prosecution of 
further work on the distribution system at this time. Accordingly, the Bureau 
of Reclamation will proceed with the design and construction of the distribution 
works within the limit of available funds. At the same time steps will be taken 
promptly to have submitted through the Solicitor of the Department a request 
to the Attorney General of the United States that he initiate an appropriate 
eourt action whereby the judicial determination anticipated in the language 
of the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952 will be made. 

By your letter of November 13, as well as through the attention of your attor- 
ney, Mr. Redwine (to whom a copy of this letter with its enclosure is being 
sent), we are in receipt of copies of the draft of nemorandum of agreement be- 
tween the United States and the district relating to completion of construction 
of the distribution system (draft November 2, 1951), proposed by the district in 
substitution for that suggested by the Bureau (L. A. draft October 23, 1951). 

It is our considered view that in that form its signature by district officials 
would fall short of establishing a valid obligation of the district to repay the 
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sum involved in the event that the court should render a decision favorable to 
the United States. It cannot, therefore, be considered by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to be adequate to establish the appropriate contractual relationships. 

At the conference held in Coachella on October 30, 1951, the board of diree- 
tors rejected the draft contract (L. A. draft October 23, 1951), except for the 
contingency provisions generally conventional in form, submitted by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. In proposing its draft of November 2, the board affirms such 
rejection. Nonetheless, we recognize your tender of the district’s draft, as well 
as the board’s resolution of October 9, 1951, as evidencing good faith on the 
part of the officers of the district and recognition that, in the event of a judi- 
cial determination adverse to the district’s position, there will be need for a 
repayment contract generally of the conventional type, so that there may be 
established the district’s legal obligation to repay in accordance with the desire 
and intent of Congress, as expressed in the afore-mentioned appropriation-act 
language. 

Moreover, there is for consideration the Department’s recent instruction to 
the Bureau of Reclamation which, conforming to the requirements of the ree- 
lamation law, is as follows: 

“Unless the court should determine that the Government is obligated by the 
1947 contract to complete the distribution system regardless of amount of ex- 
penditure required therefor in excess of the maximum amount of $15,500,000 
for which the Coachella Valley county water district has an obligation for re- 
payment under that contract so as, in effect, to make part or all of the cost of 
the remaining distribution works nonreimbursable, vou are not to make avail- 
able for delivery of water the portion of the works which shall have been con- 
structed at the cost in excess of existing repayment contract coverage, until a 
satisfactory supplemental repayment contract with the district for the reim- 
bursable costs has been validated.” 

Thus it would seem desirable from the viewpoint both of the district and the 
Bureau of Reclamation that there should continue to be actively pursued the 
negotiation of a supplemental repayment contract which would adequately estab- 
lish the district repayment obligation, contingent upon the pertinent court deter- 
mination, and ut the same time fully protect the position of the district. With 
that thought in mind it is requested that the district board reconsider its action 
in rejecting the draft of October 28. That form, though not necessarily con- 
trolling in all of its detail, can serve basically as a guide to an agreement re- 
quisite for water delivery through the works to be constructed with the appro- 
priation here involved. Should completion of the works precede conclusion of 
the anticipated judicial determination or, in the event such determination should 
resolve the question adversely to the district's views, an appropriate contingent 
contract would assure delivery of water at that time. 

As you are aware, current estimates of cost of completing the remaining work 
on the distribution system are substantially in excess of those current at the 
time of the appropriation hearings pertaining to the last appropriation for this 
work, This will be brought to the attention of Congress when the fiscal year 
1953 appropriations are under consideration. 

As we all well know, the Coachella Valley has one of the outstanding irrigation 
projects in the entire country. I hope it is equally well understood that the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s continued aim is to see the distribution system for 
this project fully completed and operating in the shortest feasible time. We are, 
of course, wholeheartedly striving toward this end. I feel sure we can count on 
the district's continued cooperation in satisfactorily resolving any difficulties en- 
countered in getting the job done. 

Sincerely vours, 
G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


ATTACHMENT C 


COACHELLA VALLEY COUNtry WATER District, 
Coachella, Calif., December 21, 1951 
G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, New Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Lineweaver: Your letter dated December 12, 1951 (reference 
155), arrived a few days ago. I was glad to get it, together with the copy of the 
decision of the Comptroller General which you enclosed with your letter, It 
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seems that you will go ahead now with the construction work on the distribution 
system. Just a couple of days ago I addressed a letter to Mr. Hale, the con 
struction engineer, and sent a copy to the regional director and to you inquiring 
about when construction work would proceed. 

We were told by Mr. Moritz when we met with him during the latter part of 
October that the Bureau now felt that it could not finish the work with the 
amount of money appropriated in the appropriation act for 1952. In your letter 
you express the same thought. It strikes me that the decision of the Comp 
troller General has finally cleared the way for completing this project provided 
Congress will appropriate whatever additional money is needed to do the job 
and provided no one in the Bureau tries to throw up any more hurdles. In view 
of what Mr. Moritz said and in view of your letter, I am presuming that you wil! 
see to it that the budget for 1953 includes the necessary appropriation request 
Will you please confirm this in order that we might not be taken by surprise as 
we were this year? 

Yours very truly, 
Let J. ANDERSON, 
President, Board of Directors. 


ATTACH MENT D 


CoACHELLA VALLEY County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif., December 21, 1951, 
Re completion of Coachella Valley county water district distribution system- 
All-American Canal project. 
Hon. Oscar W. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
New Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: On the 13th day of November 1951, I addressed a letter to you with 
which was enclosed a proposed draft of a contract between the Coachella Valley 
county water district and the United States concerning the completion of the 
distribution system, which proposed contract was drafted by this district after 
a conference with Commissioner Straus in Amarillo, Tex., about the middle of 
the month of October. Under date of November 30, 1951, Mr. Searles, as Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, sent me a letter acknowledging receipt of the proposed 
contract and saying that he had asked the Commissioner of Reclamation to 
reply to my letter at the proper time. 

Just a few days ago I received a letter from the Acting Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, Mr. Lineweaver, enclosed with which was a copy of the decision of the 
Comptroller General of the United States dated December 7, 1951, numbered 
B-106038, wherein the Comptroller General reviewed the action of Congress in 
making an appropriation for this district in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act for 1952, and advised you that there is ample authority for you to proceed 
with the expenditure of the appropriated funds designated for use in comple- 
tion of the distribution system without first securing any further or additional! 
contracts over and above the existing contract covering this work. 

You understand that when Congress appropriated $2,783,000 it was the under 
standing at that time and it was represented to the committees of Congress by 
the Bureau of Reclamation that that amount of money was all that was needed 
to complete all the work agreed to be performed by the United States under the 
provisions of the 1947 contract . 

More than 6 months of the current fiscal year have already gone by and none of 
the $2,783,000 has yet been spent, and with the release of the decision of the 
Comptroller General we were advised at the same time by the Acting Commis 
sioner that the estimate of the cost of completing the work now is substantial] 
in excess of the estimate of the Bureau of Reclamation made at the time of the 
appropriation hearings. If this is the fact, then an additional appropriation 
is going to be necessary to finish the work. Congress has quite clearly indicated 
in all of the hearings that it wants this distribution system finished at the 
earliest possible date. 

As previously disclosed and as expressly pointed out in the Comptroller Gen 
eral’s decision, no funds were requested by the Bureau of Reclamation for com- 
pletion of this work in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1952. Under this 
condition the district appeared before the committees of Congress, which re 
sulted in the current appropriation. In view of all these facts, may I request 
on behalf of this district that you cause a request for appropriation of the 
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necessary funds to complete the distribution system to be included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the fiscal year 1953. In view of the Comptroller General’s 
decision, may we also suggest and request that in this respect the same language 
be employed and used in the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1953 as 
was used in the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952. If this is 
done, no serious complications apparently can arise further forestalling the 
completion of this project in view of the Comptroller General’s decision. 

Will you please advise the Coachella district with particular reference to this 
matter? 

Yours very truly, 
LEE J. ANDERSON, 
President, Board of Directors. 


ATTACHMENT E 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1952. 
Mr. Lee J. ANDERSON, 
President, Board of Directors, 
Coachella Valley County Water District, Coachella, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: I have your letter of December 21, 1951, requesting 
that you be reassured concerning the advice contained in my letter of December 
12 that the need for additional appropriations for completing the distribution 
system will be brought to the attention of Congress, and requesting confirmation 
that there will be included in the 1953 budget requests for additional funds 
for that purpose. 

In your letter of December 26 to Regional Director Moritz, you advised him 
that you construed both the action of the Congress in making the appropriation 
and the recent opinion of the Comptroller General as making it clear that a further 
or additional supplementary contract prior to completion of the system is not 
required. 

In the light of those expressions and in order that there may be no misunder- 
standing of the Department’s views in this regard, your attention is invited to 
the instruction given the Bureau as quoted in my letter of December 12, 1951. 

Because of the time element in relation to the submission of estimates for inclu- 
sion in the 1953 budget requests and inasmuch as the provision for 1952 was in- 
cluded by action of the Appropriations Committee itself and in terms of comple- 
tion of the distribution system with the amounts appropriated, it will not be 
feasible to comply with your request that there be included in the 1953 budget 
a request for additional funds needed to complete the distribution system accord- 
ing to current estimates. 

However, this letter will serve to confirm the advice contained in my letter 
of December 12, 1951, to the general effect that the Bureau will make to the 
appropriate committee of the Congress, when the 1953 appropriations are under 
consideration, a full disclosure of the current situation including the fact that 
current estimates are in excess of the amount appropriated for 1952 for comple- 
tion of the distribution system. 

In the meantime the Bureau is making and will continue to make every effort 
to forge ahead with this important work toward completion of the distribution 
system as far as available funds will permit. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


ATTACHMENT F 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, REGION ITT, 
Boulder City, Nev., December 18, 1951. 


Mr. LEE J. ANDERSON, 
President, Board of Directors, 
Coachella Valley County Water District, Coachella, Calif. 
My DeEaR Mr. ANDERSON: You were informed by Acting Commissioner Line- 
weaver’s letter to you of December 12, 1951, that the Comptroller General in 
opinion B-106038 has determined that there is adequate authority for the Bureau 
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to proceed with expenditure of appropriated funds toward completion of units s 
and 9 of the distribution system. 

At the same time Acting Commissioner Lineweaver advised you that the draft 
of contract about which you inquired in your letter to me of December 11, 1951, is 
unacceptable, and requested that your beard of directors give further considera- 
tion to the form of contract (draft October 25, 1951) previously submitted to 
and rejected by the board of directors. 

I shall be glad to consider the aforementioned matters with you at our mutual 
convenience. I suggest that a meeting with your board be held in Los Angeles, 
at the office of the regional counsel, at 10 a. m. January 8, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ik. A. Moritz, Regional Director 


ATTACHMENT G 


COACHELLA VALLEY CouNty WatreR DISTRICT, 
Coachella, Calif., December 26, 1951. 
Mr. EB. A. Moritz, 
Regional Director, Region 111, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Boulder City, Nev. 

Dear Mr. Moritz: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated December 
18, 1951, wherein in the last two paragraphs you request that the board of 
directors of this district give further consideration to the form of contract 
(draft October 23, 1951) previously submitted to and rejected by the board of 
directors of this district, stating that you will be glad to consider said proposed 
contract at our mutual convenience, further suggesting that a meeting be held 
for this purpose at Los Angeles, in the office of the regional counsel, at 10 a. m. 
on January 3, 1952. 

May I first advise that January 8 is the date of a regular meeting of the board 
of directors of this district, and we are not therefore available for appointments 
otherwise. More important, however, may I state that the Congress gave most 
thorough consideration to the proposition of Completing the distribution system 
for this district and made it quite clear that a further or additional supplemental 
repayment contract prior to the completion of the distribution system was not 
required. Thereafter, the Comptroller General, in construing the intention of 
the Congress, spoke with equal clearness to precisely the same effect. Since the 
Congress and the Comptroiler General have so recently and so clearly indicated 
that such an arrangement is not required, we fail to appreciate the suggestions 
contained in your letter or the necessity therefor. This district does not propose 
to be placed in the position of knowingly and deliberately running afoul of the 
intention of the Congress and the decision of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. Furthermore, you have been continuously and repeatedly told 
that it is a physical impossibility to procure in this valley a supplemental con- 
tract covering the same work agreed to be performed by the United States under 
the 1947 contract. 

Yours very truly, 
COACHELLA VALLEY COUNTY WATER 
DiIsrrict, 
Lee J. ANDERSON, 
President, Board of Directors 


Turspay, Frepruary 5, 1952. 
Werner Bastxn Prosecr 
WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

E. J. FIELDSTED, MANAGER, WEBER BASIN WATER CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
Congressman Granger of Utah, accompanied by Mr. E. J. Fjeldsted 
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who are here to enlighten the committee on the Weber River Basin 
reclamation project. 

Mr. Granger, you may proceed, 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
going to be perfectly frank and admit before we start that this project 
is not approved by the Bureau of the Budget, nor is there an estimate 
for it in the budget. However, in my opinion, the Bureau of the 
Budget is not always right, and we felt that it was incumbent upon 
Us, as representatives of the district, to present what we think is very 
vital to the future economy of the country. We especi ‘ally think that 
this project is on all four’s with the President’s program in that no 
new starts should be made except in the interests of national defense. 

Now, [ think that this project is in the interest of national defense, 
and it is my understanding that this project, with a few others, was 
left out. of the budget because of some unforeseen increase in the 
budget for national security. 

I am not going to take the time of the committee in going into 
the details of this project. 

As I say in my statement there, Mr. Fjeldsted has lived with it from 
its very inception, and knows more about the project and the need for 
it, perhaps, than any other man in the country, including the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

So, I want to leave with vou, Mr. Chairman, my statement for the 
record, 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T appreciate the privilege of ap- 
pearing before your committee to discuss some items in the budget which are of 
particular interest to my State. It was my intention to discuss with you in 
detail the Weber Basin project which was authorized sometime ago, but inasmuch 
as IT have with me a distinguished constituent, Mr. E. J. Fieldsted, from Ogden, 
Utah, Tam going to leave the detailed testimony to him. Mr. Fjeldsted has lived 
with this project from the time of its inception, and perhaps knows more about 
it than any other man outside of the Bureau of Reclamation itself. Mr. Fjeldsted 
is now manager of the Weber Basin conservancy district. I do, however, want 
to personally call your attention to the great urgency for the immediate con- 
struction of the Weber Basin project as I believe this project is definitely tied to 
and can be considered as in the interest of national defense. 

! would like to draw your attention to the urgent need for additional develop- 
ment of the water resources of the intermountain region and particularly in my 
State of Utah. Since population increases in the West far beyond the growth 
anticipated a decade ago are straining power and municipal water supplies, and 
local food production in the West is unable to keep up with the increases in 
population because of lack of sufficient developed water supplies, new projects 
inust be undertaken. 

However, in spite of the great need for more water and power, this appropria- 
tion bil provides construction funds for only one project in Utah, namely, the 
Provo River project, which is nearing completion, and for which $2,810,000 is 
included for completion of the Duchesne tunnel and for some small items, After 
the completion of this tunnel the major construction will be finished for the 
Provo River project except for the Deer Creek power plant. 

The only other project in Utah that is authorized for construction is the 
Weber Basin project. No construction funds are included for this project 
but construction should start because the Weber Basin project is of extreme 
importance as a source of additional water to the portion of Utah lying north 
of Salt Lake City which centers around the city of Ogden, Utah’s second largest 
city, Which is now suffering from depleted supplies. The project is designed to 
furnish water for domestic, industrial, and irrigation use in an area that has 
became the most important supply base for the armed services in the western 
United States. The Utah General Depot, Ogden Arsenal, Clearfield Naval Supply 
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Depot and the Hill Air Force Base are located in this area. These depots ani 
arsenal, which constitute the western center for this type of activity serving 
the Pacific coast and Pacific overseas operations, were placed in this location 
for protection against possible west coast attacks. The armed services are con- 
tinuing to increase and expand their facilities in Davis and Weber Counties 
Primarily, as a result of their activities, population increases have placed a 
heavy burden on the existing sources of domestic water, industrial water and 
food, which promise to break down under the expanding demands. 

Funds in the amount of $1,350,000 should be provided to start construction of 
the Weber Basin project in fiscal year 1953 because initial features of the project 
must be completed rapidly in order to provide the needed municipal, industria), 
and irrigation water. 

I urge also that you provide the full amount of the $5,000,000 requested by 
the Bureau of Reclamation for general investigations. Additional investiga 
tions must be made and new projects authorized promptly in order to provid: 
for the needs for water and power in Utah and throughout much of the West 
The large increase in population is overtaking the present municipal water 
supplies of many communities in the region. Only the above average precipit: 
tion during this period has prevented critical shortages. Municipal and indus 
trial expansion in some areas has been accompanied by a corresponding decrease 
in irrigation because of the pressing demands on lagging water-resource develo} 
ment. Vital petroleum deposits have been discovered and are being developed. 
Development of the region’s vast and rich deposits of cil-bearing shales is getting 
under way. Uranium ores are being mined on a large scale and phosphate and 
other mineral deposits are inviting exploitation. These developments have 
created demands for more food, more water, more power, and more of the many 
incidental benefits that result from water-resource development. 

Along with the rapid industrial expansion and population growth resulting 
from development of the region’s natural resources, many of which are strategic 
for national defense, is a corresponding increase in demands for electric power. 
The Lahontan, Bonneville, and upper Colorado River Basins are feeling the pinch 
of inadequate power supply for domestic and commercial uses. Already many 
industrial companies have expressed reluctance toward establishing new fac- 
tories and plants in the area because they have not the assurance of adequate 
electric power. Aside from the impetus given to the development of minerals 
and other basie resources, abundant, low-cost power contributes directly to the 
defense effort and our basic economic strength. It becomes of extreme import 
ance that further increases in the use of oil and natural gas in new generating 
stations be held to a minimum and that the expanding needs for additional 
generating capacity be met through the development of hydroelectric power 
projects wherever possible. 

This general situation makes it desirable that an orderly flow of recommenda 
tions for authorization of new irrigation projects be made by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the responsible Federal agency for water-resource development 
in the area. It is to the public interest that these vital developments be carefull) 
investigated and wisely planned in advance of construction. 


Mr. Grancer. I also ask permission to include in the record a state- 
ment from the Bureau of the Budget setting up the budget and the 
request that was made this year of the Bureau of the Budget for con- 
struction funds. If I may include that in the record I would like to 
do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Excerret From BUREAU OF RECLAMATION SUMMARY STATEMENTS OF WORK PROPOSED 


FOR FiscAL YEAR AND STATEMENT OF AUTHORIZED PROJECTS AND FEATURES FOR 
Wuicu ConsTrruction Funps ARE Nor RECOMMENDED IN BUDGET FOR FISCAI 


YEAR 1953 






Construction and rehabilitation, Weber Basin project, Utah 


Eatimated total: obligations..3- 0 ee a celal 72, 313, 000 
Minimum funds required to initiate construction and carry through 
ome ‘tical. peer Se Se ee Se 3, 250, 000 
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The Weber Basin project located in north central Utah comprises all of Davis 
Weber, and Morgan Counties, most of Summit County, and a small portion of 
Box Elder County. About one-fifth of Utah’s population lives within the project 
area. Ogden, the second largest city in Utah, is located near the center of the 
project. 

The project is designed to furnish water to about 51,000 acres of potentially 
productive land now unirrigated, and about 27,000 acres now only partially ir- 
rigated. Approximately 40,000 acres of water-logged land will be reclaimed. 
More than 40,000 acre-feet of water will be made available for municipal and 
industrial use in Davis and Weber Counties. Power plants will have an installed 
capacity of 5,400 kilowatts, 

If funds in the amount of $3,250,000 were made available preconstruction 
activities and preparation of final designs and specifications on the following 
features would be initiated: Wanship Dam, power plant and transmission line; 
Gateway Canal and power plant; Stoddard division works; Weber and 
Davis adqueducts; and award of contract and beginning of construction on 
Gateway tunnel. All necessary rights-of-way will be acquired prior to the 
award of construction contracts. 

The project is designed to furnish water for domestic, industrial, and ir- 
rigation use in an area that has become the most important supply base for 
the armed services in the Western United States. 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Fjeldsted has some very interesting charts here 
and a short statement that he would like to make. I think the charts 
and the graphs he has here tell us a very good story of the project, 
much better than we can tell it in words. 

As I understand it, he has two or three maps that he would like 
to have you look at. He will explain those as he goes along. 

I do not know that there is anything more that I can add to it, 

except to say that we are in dead earnest about this matter. We think 
it is in the interest of national defense, and we regret that it was 
not submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. I think they are wrong 
in not permitting this project to proceed. 
_ Asa matter of fact, it is about the only project that we have in the 
State of Utah now. There are two other projects there that are either 
now completed or on the road to completion, but we are being some- 
what criticized because people out there feel that Utah is not getting 
its share of reclamation funds. 

Be that as it may, we are not putting this on the basis of what we 
ought to have as a State, but on the basis of what we think we need for 
our people in that vicinity, and that it is in the interest of the economy 
of this country. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Fjeldsted to you now. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Fjeldsted, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fsetpsrep. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is E. J. Fjeldsted. I am manager of the Weber Basin water 
conservancy district, which is a State legal entity, quasi-municipal, 
an organized body under the State laws and has tax powers. It has 
tax powers up to $1,000,000, It also has practically all of the power 
delegated to the State by municipalities and political subdivisions. 

It conforms with the request that the Weber Basin power be made 
to conform with the law that some body that had tax powers be or- 
ganized to contract with the Government on the repayment program. 

That has all been done, and we are ready to, and have been fune- 
tioning for the last 2 years in that capacity. 

The Weber Basin water conservancy district is prepared to con- 
tract with the Government through the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
total repayment program of the project as it is contemplated. 
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Mr. Grancer. Just before you go any further, do you have it broken 
down into how many units and counties are in this conservancy 
district ¢ 

Mr. Fseupstrep. Yes, sir, there are four, Mr. Granger, Morgan 
County, Summit County, Davis County, and Weber County. 

The total assessed valuation of the area is $110,000,000. That is the 
total area that is within the confines of the Weber Basin water con- 
servaney district. 

I have prepared this report, and I would appreciate it if you gentle- 
men will just follow this with me as I go along. I would like to sub- 
mit this as an exhibit. 

The front page gives our conclusions, but is not a definite statement 
except as we conclude in our request. 

I think, maybe, to give a clear picture of this proposal, we might 
turn to this first map, which is bound in here, which gives a few of the 
areas which will be served by the waters from the development of the 
Weber Basin project system. The heavy red line comes from what is 
known as the Gateway tunnel portal. That is where the water will be 
brought out of the tunnel. 

Mr. Jensen. Where is this? 

Mr. Furcpsrep. That is where the heavy red lines come together 
jindicating|. Above that the water is taken out of the Weber River 
at Stoddard, which is called the Stoddard diversion dam. From there 
it proceeds down the canal on the side of the mountain, down to a 
point near what is known as Gateway and enters the tunnel at that 
point, and comes about 314 miles, and then it opens into the valley 
as you will note from this picture at the Gateway tunnel portal. From 
that point the water is taken in an aqueduct pipeline, and runs down 
south to Salt Lake City, to the county line of Salt Lake County, and 
the north branch goes to Ogden City proper. 

Now, this main line will be constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, plus reservoirs upstream on the Weber River, and reservoirs up- 
stream on the Ogden River, which is the river to the left, which shows 
Pineview Reservoir, a present Federal reservoir. 

So, on both streams, there will be on each of the streams reservoirs 
to impound water upstream for priority use. After the water comes 
down through this tunnel to the aqueducts, the water will be both 
domestic and irrigation water. 

You will note that there are four points in all on the Ogden River. 
To the left it shows a little small red figure, and that is a filtration- 
treatment plant, and as you go down the main aqueduct you find four 
of those treatment plants and filtration plants. 

Domestic water will be taken out at those four points and distributed 
to the cities throughout the area as indicated by the small red line. 
The Government will construct. the aqueducts, but the district will 
construct the filtration and treatment plants, and will also construct 
the distribution systems to the various towns. That will be done with 
local money. The total distributing cost will be loc ally financed, 
including the treatment plants, and from the aqueduct will come water 
to irrigate the high bench lands in the initial phase of the project 
settlement. 

You will notice on this particular map it shows the location of the 
military installations inthe area. There | indicating | is the Hill Field 
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Air Force Base, the Ogden Arsenal, and the naval supply depot close 
together in the Davis County area, and then just north of Ogden City 
proper is the Utah General Depot, an Army installation. 

This map, I think, just covers the plan of distribution, how the water 
gets into the valley, and how we reach the area, the irrigated lands sup- 
plementally, and now with the water developed by the Weber Basin 
project the other areas that will be reached. 

Mr. Grancer. Do you want to state here why, in the initial phase of 
this project we are not talking about irrigation water ? 

Mr. Fsetstep. There will be some supplemental water, but pri- 
marily the emergency now is the assurance of ample or sufficient 
domestic water. 

Mr. Grancer. By that you mean culinary water? 

Mr. Fyevtsrep. Yes; culinary water. 

Now, if you gentlemen will turn to the chart between pages 4 and 
5, we have a chart there devoted to the area again, and up in the right- 
hand corner of it it shows the position of Utah in relation to the sur- 
rounding States, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and Arizona. 
In Utah it shows a little red spot on the side of Great Salt Lake. 
That is the area we are talking about, and over to the left of the pic- 
ture that has been enlarged it shows the position of our area with 
reference to domestic drinking water. The red on these figures indi- 
sates the amount of water that these cities have requested in addition 
to their present supply, and the individual figures there show the 
increase 1n population from 1940 to 1950. Now, all of these requests 
have come in in the form of a resolution from the city administrations 
of the various cities requesting water, which has been transposed into 
gallons, showing the amount of water that has been requested by 
practically all of the towns up and down the valley. There are 26 
towns in all in:these two counties that are now short of water and 
must have additional water, especially in case of a drought year. 

That gives a fairly good picture of that request and demand that is 
present, although no contracts have been signed with the municipal- 
ities because we are not in a position to sign contracts with them until 
there is an assurance of construction money. 

On page 5 we have outlined the various civilians who work at the 
installations that are located within the area of Davis and Weber 
Counties, and the letter there from the colonel, the commanding officer 
of the Hill Air Force Base emphasizes particularly the importance 
of developing this area primarily for drinking and domestic water 
for the civilians employed in the depot. 

On chart 4 it shows the civilian employment at the various military 
installations in the Ogden area and the place of residence, Hill Air 
Force Base, Utah General Depot, Clearfield Naval Depot, and Ogden 
Arsenal. 

The column on the left in each shows the total number of civilian 
employees in these particular districts, and the column on the right 
in each case shows the domicile of these civilians. 

You will note that Davis County and Weber County have an average 
in all of these depots of 80 percent of the employees, they are living 
in Davis and Weber Counties. 

Then on the next chart, chart 5, it shows the precipitation in the 
area for the last 50 years. 
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The cylinders above the line of normal precipitation, which is 18.52 
inches, are the years above normal precipitation, and the cylinders 
when cross-attached below show the years below normal precipitation, 

Since 1935, starting with 1936, we have had 15 years, and of those 
15 years 12 of them have been above normal precipitation, with only 
3 slightly below, and spaced out rather generally. We have an unusual! 
situation in this number of years for years above normal precipitation. 
Never has this happened before in the history of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

This also shows the tremendous increase in the demand for irrigation 
water and also the domestic or municipal consumption of drinking 
water, and it starts with 1940, and the curve goes up rapidly. 

Also your irrigation demand has made a more gradual increase, 
starting approximately at the time of the construction of the Echo 
Reservoir, which is a Federal project, and then increased again at the 
time the Pineview Reservoir was put in, which is also a reclamation 
project. 

Now, that gives a picture of the demand of the area as we see it. 

If you will turn to the next chart, that is chart 6, and that shows 
what happens to the Wasatch front there in a low precipitation year 

This was a 1939 chart, and it shows that in 1934, which was a very 
low year, that the run-off from these Wasatch front streams in Davis 
County was 41 percent of normal of an average year, and that the whole 
front is short of water, even in our high precipitation years, and it 
would be rather disastrous if we should run into a dry year that is 
away overdue now, so far as domestic water is concerned, in this highly 
concentrated population area within the range of the military estab- 
lishments. 

These records were taken from measurements made by the United 
States Geological Survey in cooperation with the United States Forest 
Service and the Bure: au of Reclam: ition. 

The next chart, No. 7, deals primarily with underground water. 

The serious situation that exists on the Wasatch front is particular] 
emphasized, and made more serious because of our underground 
water situation. 

The entire area from what is known as the Utah Hot Springs, which 
is at the northern end of Weber County, and extends in a crescent 
shape down the Wasatch front to the lower end of Salt Lake County 
is known as the Hot Springs fault. The fault is very deep in die 
older ages of rock and allows this water which is highly concentrated 
with chlorides and sulfides to come to the surface in many places, 
and also makes considerable pressure on the water aquifers in the 
lower areas of the ground surface. 

Now, this chloride and sulfide condition is not the result of Great 
Salt Lake. It partly comes from the lower areas of the igneous rock. 
When the country was formed the geologists tell us that this fault wa- 
cut clear down on into the area that produces this highly heated water 
that carries a tremendous load of sulfides and chlorides. 

Any wells drilled in this area and in a similar area in Davis Count) 
encounter this highly concentrated pollution and the water in thos: 
cases cannot be used even for irrigation purposes because its conten! 
is so high. 

At the Second Street Depot they dug a well there 567 feet dee) 
That was so highly contaminated that they had to seal the entire well 
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off because it could not be used for domestic purposes, and it could not 
be used for irrigation purposes and because of the danger of polluting 
the other aquifers up through the area, and they sealed it off. 

The use of ground water in this area and a similar area down in 
Davis County is out of the question. IO 

Ogden City has put in several wells within the city limits to aug- 
ment their water supply. All of those wells except one are unusable. 
and that one is on heavy pumping and now shows an increase over 1 
part per million of chlorides. It is on a 24-hour pumping basis. Our 
eround water in this total area, gentlemen, is very, very, very limited. 

Some can be drawn, and much has been drawn from the stream water 
we have now, but we are practically, even in these high precipitation 
years, to the end of our usable ground water. 

We can still draw about what we are drawing now, but to draw any 
more is hazardous, and a geological survey of the area indicates that 
it is just a matter of time with heavy pumping until the entire ground 
basin will be polluted from the infiltration of the sulfides carried by 
the hot springs area to the lower reaches of the rock in this particular 
underground surface. 

That is a thing that makes it particularly difficult for us to make 
any expansion in our domestic water supply particularly, and, of 
course, makes a scarce supply of irrigation waters. We are sitting on 
top of this hot springs fault, and our domestic water supply is limited 
to the amount we can get from the recharge of the river. 

That has been well determined by surveys which have been made 
by the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Reclamation, to where it 
is foreseeable that the time is coming when we will be very short of 
water in case of a dry year. This dry year would not stop the ground 
water immediately, but the recharge would be less, and your amount 
of pumping would be more in proportion, consequently you would go 
into sulfide waters and hot waters and lowered aquifers, and, con- 
sequently you would be getting water that would not meet United 
States standards of public health, which permits about 200 parts per 
million, and we just have well after well in the area that run 500 to 700 
parts per million, and the well that IT spoke of at the Second Street 
depot ran 2,000 parts per million, and the water was not usable for 
anything. 

That, in my judgment, is the most serious thing we have out there. 
just sitting there with ample water running to waste in Great Salt 
Lake from the Weber River watershed. and at the same time with no 
chanee for further expansion of the underground water supply be- 
cause that is being highly polluted with these particular chemicals. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. How far is this from the Provo River? 

Mr. Fsrtysrep. The Provo River and the Weber River start prac- 
tically at the same spot, one of them just north and the other one south. 
We are from the Provo River about 65 or 70 miles, are we not ? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes; about 70 miles. 

Mr. Fsevpsrep. About 70 miles. The Provo River is fully developed 
to Salt Lake City, thanks to the efforts of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Government in that connection is well supplied with water 
Now. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much water did that steel plant there take away 
from you? 
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Mr. Fsrevpsrep. The steel plant? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fsxrtpsrep. I cannot give you the figures, but it is my under- 
standing that the steel plant. uses almost as much water as Salt Lake 
City. Do you know, Mr. Granger? 

Mr. Granger. No. 

Mr, Fyeipsrep. The steel plant uses about as much water as Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr. Kirwan. What? 

Mr. Fse.psrep. The steel plant uses about as much water as Salt 
Lake City. That generally was entirely Deer Creek water. They 
have a return flow there. I do not know much about that area down 
there. 

Mr. Granger. This project is not in the same drainage area as 

Salt Lake City. This is an entirely different region, entirely within 
the State of Utah; there is no question as to the water right. ‘These 
people are willing to tax themselves in order to pay for this project. 
So far as repayment is concerned, there is not a project the Bureau 
has ever built that is as firm a project for repayments. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the Congressman is 100 percent correct; I 
mean, that here the United States ‘Government is putting ina number 
of installations such as air bases, warehouses, and so on, which use 
water. 

Mr. Granoer. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And every effort should be made to compensate Utah 
and give her that water. Iam for spending the money and helping to 
rehabilitate the town. Thank you; we are delighted that you came 
here to make this statement. 

Mr. Grancer. I believe Mr. Jensen has been over the project. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I know the project pretty well. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to commend you for getting out such a fine 
brochure. Here is a map that could well be copied by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on every project. This map No. 2 enables you xt one 
glance to see exactly what this whole project is and what you contem- 
plate. I do not know just what kind of a map it is called. 

Mr. Fyreupsrep. It is a relief map; that is an artist’s conception 
of it. 

Mr. Jensen. It is a wonderful map, and it shows exactly where the 
water comes from; it comes from the mountains and goes down the 
mountains and is spread around and carried through what may be 

called a conduit or a tunnel—perhaps an aqueduct; there the water 
is carried out to the town and to the farms. It is a wonderful map 
and I wish the Bureau of Reclamation would use just that type of 
map on every project they have for which they are asking us to 
appropriate funds. 


I have just one or two questions. ning | 


Mr. Fsevpstep. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. When was this project authorized ? 

Mr. Fsecpsrep. On August 29, 1949. 

Mr. Jensen. How much money has been spent so far in investi- 
gations and research and planning? 
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Mr. Fsevpsrep. I think I could not answer that, except I have been 
informed by the people representing the Bureau of Reclamation that 
the total expenditures are in the neighborhood of $1 million. That 
is not a firm statement, but that is what I have been informed. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. That $1 million has brought you up to the construc- 
tion stage ¢ 

Mr. Fsevpsrep. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are ready right now to meet every require- 
ment made on you? 

Mr. Fsexpsrep. Yes. 

Mr. JeNsEN. And you are ready to obligate yourselves to pay back 
your part of this project ¢ 

Mr. Fsrupsrep. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Of whatever Congress might appropriate to this 
project ? 

Mr. Fsreupsrep. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are desperately in need of this water. 

Mr. Fsevpsrep. Very, very much, and I cannot be too sincere in 
that statement. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand your situation. 

Mr. Fsexpsrep. It is a serious one. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to compliment you on the fine presentation 
in showing the committee exactly why you need this water. The 
need is now, and your presentation shows that you need it. 

Here we have a project, the completion of which almost means life 
and death to that great area of people, and this means not only the 
farms, but other people as well. 

Mr. Fuewpstrep. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Fsevpsrep. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. For us just to take a straight across-the-board atti- 
tude that there are not going to be any new starts, in my book, is 
silly. There are some projects, there are some things which the 
Bureau is asking for, that certainly are not one-tenth as much entitled 
to an appropriation as is this project, and I can well understand why 
you people are here, and why you are appealing to us, almost on your 
knees, to make an appropriation for this project. 

It is not often, I am going to tell you, that I commit myself publicly 
on a matter of this nature, even though this committee and I have 
been very liberal in furnishing money for irrigation and reclamation 
projects. It is not often that I commit myself to the statement of 
what Iam going to do when we get into executive session, but certainly 
this is one place where I can say for my part that I am going to favor 
furnishing some money to get this project going, so you can relieve 
yourself of this desperate situation at the earliest possible date. 

That is all I wish to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fseipsrep. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Again, may I say we enjoyed your presentation and 
thank you both for coming. 

Mr. Grancer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Tuespay, Freruary 5, 1952. 


Pupstic Works—Koptak, ALASKA 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE TERRI- 


TORY OF ALASKA 
LEE C. BETTINGER, MAYOR, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce to the commit- 
tee Mr. Lee C. Bettinger, mayor of Kodiak, Alaska, who will make 
the statement for the record to the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Bettinger. 

Mr. Berrincer. My name is Lee C. Bettinger, mayor, Kodiak, 
Alaska. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am serving my sixth term as 
mayor, and I served also two terms in the council. 

Kodiak is some 160 years old, and it may occur to you gentlemen 
to ask, since it got along so well for 160 years, why at this time you 
are coming here asking for public funds to put in utilities. 

Prior to the war we had a population of probably 700 or 800 people. 
When the war was imminent, the Navy and Army came there and built 
establishments next to Kodiak, with the result that the population 
of the town is now approximately 2,000 people, and during this growth 
the city has not had the facilities to take care of the population. 

This has been almost entirely brought on by the fact that the 
seventeenth naval headquarters is located just 6 miles from the town. 

Prior to the military construction—and speaking now, of course, of 
utilities that we are interested in, and that apply to this appropria- 
tion—we had a makeshift utility program ; we had a few private water 
systems and septic tanks and dirt streets that mired down in bad 
weather. 

When the growth came on, of course we had to have more facilities, 
and under the Lanham Act we secured a water system and a sewer 
system which were put in under trying conditions, and it was neces- 
sary to make many changes, and as a result we have a water and sewer 
system that was hardly adequate to meet the requirements even at that 
time. 

Since then we have outgrown them. Every winter for the past few 
vears we have been out of water; the mains will freeze and we have 
to resort to pumps, and people have to boil their water taken from 
the lakes, because they are not sanitary. 

I know, of course, that school facilities are tight in many places in 
the States. We have used a lot of old school buildings, and on cold 
days they have to be closed up because they cannot be heated. We 
have used Quonset huts and skid shacks. 

Now, under this public works program we have an allocation for 
water and sewer money, and very shortly now bids will be called for 
building facilities that will be adequate to take care of us, not only 
for present conditions, but for future growth. We have some addi- 
tional distribution and some additional sewerage lines to go in so we 
can have more construction. Every available site has been built on 
where there was water, sewer, and streets, 
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Now what has really brought this all about, as I pointed out again, 
is the Military Establishment. For several years we have sought some 
means of providing these things for ourselves, knowing that we were 
facing growth. I want to refer to a recent city audit, and give some 
figures that will back up what I am saying. We have only been in- 
corporated since 1941. When we started out we had an assessed 
valuation of $1,189,000—in round figures. For 1950 to 1951 it was 
practically $3.5 million, and today it 1s about $4 million. 

During the past 5 years the city’s fixed assets have grown from ap- 
proxim: ately $40,000 to $250,000. We have operated economically 
and have tried to create a sound financial structure. 

We have a bond limit or legal debt margin of $316,970.86—that is 
as of March 31, 1951. 

So we have been in the position where we could not consider finane- 
ing those things out of floating a bond issue. Not only we could not 
float a bond issue, but if we had been able to, we would not have been 
able to pay the interest, that is, we could not pay the excessive charges 
that go with the issuance of private bonds. 

When this Alaska program was first visualized, and it has been 
probably 3 or 4 years since it first started, we thought that would be 
the salvation to our needs. As I say, we have had ‘this allocation of 
$637,000 for the water and sewer. We have several programs that 
are now up for allocation. The Navy at Kodiak has a very largely 
expanded program on. But they are still short of housing, and they 
have been unable to provide housing. It was first thought that under 
the Wherry Act they could secure housing needed, but it was found 
that no one would take over the Wherry housing program. At the 
present time, with the population of 2,000, there are 165 enlisted men 
in the town with their families, and over 100 officers, and many navy 
civilian employees. They have a great many living in barracks who 
would like to bring their families on, not only military personnel, but 
civilian personnel as well. 

Here about a year and a half ago we visualized that through this 
Alaska public works program we could possibly solve the military 
housing problem. Within the corporate limits we have something 
like 85 acres of land that is under the Bureau of Land Management, 
and we have funds with which we can purchase this land at a very 
reasonable price, and improve it with water, sewers, and streets. We 
have a sponsor that will provide the housing. We have had dis- 
cussions with the Navy at the local level, and also with the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Kimball. I have copies of correspondence here from 
the commandant of the Seventeenth Naval District citing the great 
need. They have need for a minimum of 400 units of housing. 

We can provide this through private industry, and we can provide 
it at a rental scale that will pay out. These houses are designed from 
a rental schedule which the Navy felt their personnel could pay. For 
an enlisted man a two-bedroom house with a garage for $100 a month 
rent, plus his utilities. 

The way it was arrived at is that the enlisted man gets $137.50 per 
month, off-base living allowance. The officers will pay a little more 
to live in a two-bedroom house, $130; three-bedroom house for $150. 
They also would be available for civilian employees of the Navy. 

We require streets, and we require additional schools to make this 
possible. We already have the allocation of funds for the water and 
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sewers. For the military to provide this housing, as you know, would 
cost a great deal more money than we require for merely the utilities 
and the school facilities, half of which we are going to pay back—the 
taxable wealth will help provide that. So we think that this is the 
finest solution to the military housing problem in Alaska. 

I could substantiate this need from statements of officers of the 
Navy and through correspondence. For instance, I have a lengthy 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. Richards, the Commis- 
sioner of the FHA. 

The point I am trying to bring out is that our position is somewhat 
similar to several of the States, in that in Alasaka our cities are over- 
crowded because of military establishments. We have no solution 
except to get assistance from Federal funds. We do not have the 
ability to finance these projects in whole, nor can we afford to secure 
funds on bonds at the prevailing interest rates. 

And that situation exists, I know, throughout several cities in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mayor, there is one thing in particular I was inter- 
ested in. Congress allotted the $600,000 for schools at Kodiak ¢ 

Mr. Berrincer. That is an allocation. 

Mr. Kirwan. And now you want $346,000 for schools in addition to 
that? 

Mr. Berrmncer. The $600,000 was for a grammar school; then they 
were asking that we build without a gymnasium or auditorium. 

Mr. Kirwan. What I was asking is why was that not all put in one 
program ? 

Mr. Berrincer. We tried to do that, but APW did not have enough 
money, so we would have to build it in sections. The school building 
is designed in sections, to take the allocation of $600,000 and then out 
of the next appropriation—they said we will try to get you some more 
money. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who told you that? 

Mr. Berrincer. The Alaska public works body. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think that is a very expensive way, the 
way you are doing it now? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it is very expensive to try to put an addition 
on a building that is already constructed. 

Mr. Berrincer. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, the first building is 
not constructed. 

Mr. Kirwan. The first building is not? 

Mr. Berrincrer. No. This is the allocation that was given to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. With a request for funds? 

Mr. Berrrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not like the plan of coming in here with one 
allocation and then asking for another, whatever it is. 

Mr. Berrrneer. I think the explanation to that is this: That they 
did not have sufficient funds appropriated, so they had to divide it; 
they could not spend it all in one town, so they tried to divide it up 
and give everybody a little. 

Mr. Kirwan. There seems to be something wrong; that is going 
to make it very expensive, just like a man who wants to build a little 
house and then tries to add an addition onto it. 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. 
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Mr. Kirwan. When you try to build another section onto the build- 
ing, it is going to be more expensive. 

Mr. Berrrneer. I appreciate that. Of course, the solution may be 
to get suflicient appropriation in time to do the whole job. 

Mr. Kirwan. It would be much better to get a larger appropriation 
to take care of it than the way it is now proposed. 

Mr. Berrincer. Maybe I should say this, Mr. Chairman: Certainly 
this is a new program. It took APW time to get organized. And, 
too, we must realize that they have a lot of public works that have 
been presented in the past, which possibly have not been presented 
as they should have been. This has been our policy; we have tried 
to have the projects engineered. They have not been completely engi- 
neered because we have not had the money to spend on engineering, 
but we want to have them in such shape so there is some chance of 
getting an appropriation of funds. 

Now, we have got the engineering work under way. Some 3 years 
ago we ‘Visualized an expi anded program ; we could see what was going 
to happen, and the question was how were we going to pay for it. We 
added another 3 mills onto our taxes, which at that time was illegal 
because we sineniind the tax rate, and everybody knew it and agreed 
to it, but we set up a special fund of that money to pay for the street 
program. Our street program is of a size and scope based upon what 
we can produce with this 3-mill tax. 

So we are preparing the engineering information. Likewise, for 
additional works that are not yet applied for, and when we come in 
and ask for an appropriation for a program we have the financial 
record to substantiate how we expect to pay our share. 

Let me state, however, that we are in a little different situation than 
the States, in that we do not have the ability which the States have 
to raise funds. We have a tax limitation which is very low—perhaps 
too low—and we cannot go to the Territory for the assistance a city 
could ask for in the States. A Territory cannot increase its debt lim1- 
tation and it cannot float a bond issue, so we are tied down on that. 
If we were required to go out and sell bonds on the open market, I 
would not think of doing so; I would rather forget the whole thing if 
we are faced with that alternative. 

For example, we are operating a dock which we bought from surplus 
property—an Army dock; we bought it for $65,000 and we are going 
to pay that off over a period of 10 years at 4 percent. We are meeting 
the payments and are operating it profitably. Of course, it was bought 
at a bargain, but we have reached the point where we need to repair it. 
It is going to cost about $200,000. 

I would never ask the Alaska Public Works to accept a proposition 
like that because it is a revenue-producing business; it is not a normal 
public service. So I am out trying to finance it. It is sound; it has 
enough income to carry itself. I have been to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and to bond houses, and we have decided that 
we are going to get along for the present because of what it would cost 
to finance. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you bought this dock. From whom? 

Mr. Berrincer. War surplus. 

Mr. Kirwan. It was an Army dock? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. 
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Mr. Krrwan. What would the Army have done if you had not 
bought it? 

Mr. Berrrycer. Someone else would have bought it. 

Mr. Krrwan. A private concern? 

Mr. Berrincer. Probably, of course, we had first priority, and we 
also took it over under this condition, that we will let the Army use it 
without charge at any time they want to, or when they want to, of 
course, they can take it over in case of emergency. 

The same thing applies to the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard 
has no dock facilities there, and we are glad to make the dock avail- 
able to them. Likewise, we have offered them property adjoining, if 
and when they want to build a dock of their own. 

In other words, we cooperate in every way with all of the Federal 
agencies. The Department of Justice wanted to erect a building, and 
they could not find a site they could afford to buy, and the city gave 
them a site, the old city hall site—we burned the city hall down and 
gave them the site. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am very glad to hear you say that you cooperate 
with the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Berrincer. We have the finest relations with them. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Berrincer. All we are asking for is just financing; we do not 
want anything unreasonable. 

Mr. Norre.u. I would like to ask you one or two questions, Mr. 
Bettinger. I realize that you have a difficult problem up there in try- 
ing to initiate these public-works projects. I think I can see the handi- 
cap under which you are working, and I can sympathize with you. 
But I am wondering if you realize how difficult it is for us on this side 
of the table to be able to intelligently pass on these projects in the 
way they are presented tous. There are a list of other sites in Alaska. 
For example, there is one project involving a school in the amount of 
$2,686,000, 

Mr. Berrineer. That is not a Kodiak. 

Mr. Norreii. No; it is not at Kodiak. I am just using this as an 
example, to show you the difficulty we face on this side of the table. 
The only thing we have here is a school. We know nothing else about 
it. We do not know what the plans are for its construction, or any- 
thing else. We are simply told that they want this much money, and 
we may know they need it. 

Now, the basic law says something about what is to be paid by the 
sponsor—and I am just using this as an illustration—we will say some- 
where around 50 percent. We do not know whether this town I am 
referring to will be able to pay any part of it back or not. We did not. 
know how much the interest will be, or anything about the maturity. 
The only thing we have is the taxpayers’ money, and the request for 
$2,686,000, except the testimony of our good friends from Alaska who 
say they need the project. 

The only thing I am trying to do here, Mr. Mayor, is to show you 
how difficult it is on this side of the table to act on these projects 
when the only thing we have before us is the desire. 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Norreuy. I have been under the impression all along that when 
a project reached us, we ought to know something about it. In other 
words, we ought to have the blueprints, the plans and specifications, 
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and your job should be to tell us here what we need. I think per- 
haps even the bond issues ought to be settled; for instance, if you 
say you want a project that is to cost a million dollars, and say “We 
are going to pay so much money back; we have voted our bond issue; 
we have got those things settled and we come now to get our money 
and we ask you, the United States, what you are going to do for 
your part.” 

Mr. Berrincer. May I say something ? 

Mr. Norrewu. Certainly. 

Mr. Berrincer. I presumed that that very thing had been done 
by the Alaska Public Works. 

If I had thought that it had not been done, certainly I would not 
have made this ‘presentation this way. I made such a presentation 
to them; they have been furnished with all that information. 

Mr. Norrevt. You mean that has been done ? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes; that has been. We have even held the bond 
election, and only seven people in the whole town voted against it. 
The people want these projects and they are willing to pay for them. 

Mr. Norrevi. You ought to have it. 

Mr. Berrincer. And we can substantiate our ability to do it. 

Mr. Norrewy. If you have done that—I wonder why we were not 
advised about it? I did not know about it. But I would like to 
know whether those things have been completed. I do not think 
that the public-works department, or anyone else, has ever advised us 
about that fact. 

Mr. Berrincer. I would not be down here telling you that we just 
wanted some money, because I am accustomed to “doing business in 
a businesslike way, and I would have had that material ‘with me if I 
thought it had not been presented to the committee. 

Mr. Norrese. May I say that we both ought to be on the same 
side of the table, because that same eae appeals to me. I want to 
see what the project is, and so far as the gentleman from Arkansas 
is concerned, you can go back diciril plea say you will get it. 

Mr. Berriycer. I would like to show you just how we operate the 
city. Here is an official list of the employees that draw money in 
the city of Kodiak. We have a city clerk drawing $4,800 a year. We 
have a ‘fire chief drawing $600 a year. We have a city manager draw- 
ing $600 a year. 

We have a health officer drawing $300 a year—and I sort of feel 
he ought to contribute his services. We have an assessor getting $100. 
Then we have a superintendent of streets at $6,000 a year, who takes 
care of the streets and the water system and the sewers. 

We have a man running the wharf who draws $4,800 a year. And I 
am back here on my own expenses. I do not draw a salary. Once in 
a while when I have to make a trip they may get enough funds to buy 
me a ticket, after all, Iam just a small-business man. But I think that 
anyone should take an interest. in their community. 

‘As a result, however, we are building up a sound structure, and we 
are doing it on a businesslike basis. 

Mr. Norretu. I want to say to Delegate Bartlett that I am very 
glad you brought this gentleman before us. 

Mr. Barrier. So am I. 

Mr. Norretu. He has been an inspiration to me. 
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Mr. Berrincer. Mr. Chairman, may I say that these people do not 
complain; they just want to assist; they are ready and willing. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is the fact. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Jensen. I have just one question : What did you say your legal 
debt limit was for the city of Kodiak / ge 

Mr. Berrineer. It is $316,970.86. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is your debt at the present time? 

Mr. Brerrincer. The only debt we have is on this dock, which is 
$36,400. 

Mr. Jensen. For the dock. 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. You propose to bond your town to pay your part of 
the 50 percent of this obligation, which you will incur, if the Con- 
gress gives you the money now requested in the appropriation for this 
public works? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. The people have already voted on the bonds, 
and we will put up the 50 percent in bonds. 

Mr. Jensen. What will that amount to/ 

Mr. Berrrncer. Far beyond the debt limit. 

Mr. Jensen. How can you go beyond the debt limit ? 

Mr. Berrincer. Under this legislation we can exceed the debt limi- 
tation of 10 percent of the assessed valuation. Otherwise we could 
not do that. Of course, there is another solution; through an act of 
Congress; but this particular legislation provides that we can go 
beyond the debt limit. 

Mr. Jensen. I just want to say that I am very happy to have had 
you before the committee. 

Mr. Berrrncer. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know whether the mayor indicated the popu- 
lation or not. 

Mr. Berrincer. Approximately 2,000. 

Mr. Fenron. Two thousand. 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes. Then we have some fringe population, which 
comes into the school district. Now, this application for additional 
school funds, like the present application, is not all for city children. 
We have an incorporated school district, to include those who live 
outside the limits of the city. The assessed valuation of the area out- 
side the city only amounts to about 10 percent of the school district’s 
assessed valuation, so when it comes down to a practical matter, it is 
the city. ‘ 

You probably know that the tobacco tax in Alaska goes for school 
construction under a formula that has been set up. So with their 
share, and the limit of 10 mills property tax gives the school board 
ample to take care of the obligation they will assume by issuing bonds 
in the amount of 50 percent of the contemplated construction costs. 

Mr. Fen'ron. I was very much interested in the size of the staff in 
the city and the fact the mayor does not receive any salary. 

Mr. Berrincer. No. 

Mr. Fenton. I have forgotten just what the jobs were. 

Mr. Berrincer. We do not pay large salaries. Every man who does 
well in the community should devote some time to it. 

Mr. Fenron. You have a fire chief, I believe you said. 
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Mr. Berrincer. Yes: we pay him $50 a month. Of course, he goes to 
the fires and he takes care of the equipment, dries the hose, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you have a superintendent at $6,000? 

Mr. Berrincer. Yes, $6,000. He is the superintendent of streets, 
but also looks after the sewers and water facilities. He is also a 
heavy-duty equipment operator. He is far underpaid, I know, but 
he likes to live in Kodiak. 

Mr. Fenron. How many other city employees do you have? 

Mr. Berrincer. We have a utility crew of five to six who work on 
the streets, waters, and sewers, and we pay the boys on the fire runs $3 
on wet runs, but they usually refund it. 

Mr. Fenron. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Mayor, we enjoyed your visit with us, and appre- 
ciate very much your telling us about the contribution made by the 
people in your city. To have a sound Federal Government there must 
be a sound local government. It goes back to the county, to the State, 
and the local area. If you have a local government on solid rock, you 
are bound to have good government. We are very happy to have had 
your statement. 

Mr. Berrincer. If there is any further information that I can 
supply you I will be delighted to have you call on me. 

Mr. Norreti. We will obtain from the Department for the record a 
statement showing what is proposed in the public-works program and 
whether or not they have had a vote on the bond issues involved. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE CONCERNING 
EBEacH PROJECT OF THE PROPOSED 1953 ALASKA PUBLIC WorRKS PROGRAM 


Attached is information pertaining to each project in the proposed 1953 Alaska 
public works program as requested by the Department of the Interior. It is 
submitted pursuant to the request of the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee also requested information as to whether the allocations 
listed in the 1953 estimate are in the amount of the total estimated cost or repre 
sent a partial allocation of cost. Each proposed allocation covers the estimated 
cost of a complete usable project. In administering the Alaska public works 
program there has never been any deviation from this policy. 

Many of the applicants listed have held elections authorizing the projects. 
Experience has shown that in substantially all cases elections are favorable. 
There is ample time for conducting such elections between the making of the 
allotment and the completion of the plans and specifications for the project. 
Actual construction is never authorized until a favorable election has been held. 

At the request of the committee, there has been submitted for the record a state- 
ment concerning the marketability of the bonds of public bodies in Alaska which 
explains the procedure being followed by the Public Works Division of the Office 
of Territories in carrying out the provisions of the Alaska Public Works Act. 
As stated therein, the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, Sist Cong.., 
Ist sess.) requires the Federal construction of each public works project and 
its sale upon completion to a public body in the Territory of Alaska. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to provide public works within the limits of 
available appropriations, and to enter into agreements pursuant to which each 
public body undertakes to operate and maintain at its own expense the public 
work provided for it, and to pay the United States a purchase price deemed to be 
reasonable and in the public interest which may be as little as 25 percent or as 
much as 75 pereent of the estimated or actual cost, whichever is the lesser. The 
Secretary is required to recover not less than 50 percent of the total estimated 
cost to the United States of all of the public works provided. To insure fulfillment 
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the purchase price has been administratively fixed at 50 percent of such cost. 
The unpaid portion of the purchase price is to bear simple interest at the rate 
of 2 percent per annum from the date of transfer to the date of payment. 
All money received by the Secretary under the provisions of any agreement with 
an applicant must be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

There has been a suggestion that, in lieu of an appropriation covering the entire 
cost of the program to be* followed by recovery and payment into the Treasury 
of 50 percent of such cost, the applicants should be required to match the Govern- 
ment’s half of the cost with funds secured from other sources. Construction 
would be from the joint fund. The act as presently drawn would need to be 
completely revised before the funds paid by applicants could be devoted to pay- 
ment of actual construction costs in view of the requirement for deposit of funds 
received into miscellaneous receipts. 

ProposEeD 1953 PROGRAM, ALASKA PuBLIC Works 
50-A-—120—City of Anchorage, Eastchester, water system—$657,800 

(a) The Eastchester section of greater Anchorage does not at present have 
any sewer or water system. It is dependent upon private septic tanks and indi- 
vidual wells. However, the main supply line for the Anchorage water system 
passes within a relatively short distance. 

(b) The city has made preliminary studies sufficient to firm up estimates and 
is prepared to go forward with final plans as soon as funds are made available. 
The required election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pay for the project over a period of 15 years from the reve- 
nues received from its operation. 
50-A—118—City of Anchorage, Mountain View, water system—$565,300 

(a) The Mountain View section of greater Anchorage does not at present have 
any sewer or water system. It is dependent upon private septic tanks and indi- 
vidual wells. However, the main supply line for the Anchorage water system 
passes within a relatively short distance. 

(U) The city has made preliminary studies sufficient to firm up estimates and 
is prepared to go forward with final plans as soon as funds are made available. 
The required election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pay for the project over a period of 15 years from the reve- 
nues received from its operation. 


5j0-A-114- -Spenard pubdlic-utility district, Spenard (Anchorage), water system— 
$500,000 

(a) The Spenard public-utility district is a section of the greater Anchorage 
area and does not at present have any sewer or water system. It is dependent 
upon private septic tanks and individual wells. However, the city of Anchorage 
has agreed to supply water on a wholesale basis once the district has a distri- 
bution system. 

(b) The district has made preliminary studies sufficient to firm up estimates 
and is prepared to go forward with final plans as soon as funds are made 
available. 

No election has been held, due to the possibility that the applicant will request 
the city of Anchorage to install and operate the distribution system. 

(c) Applicant will pay for the project over a period of 15 years from the 
revenues received from its operation. 


50-A—Alaska Housing Authority, Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, public utili- 
ties—$1,000,000 

(a) No facilities are now in existence in the two separate areas which would 
be served by this proposed project. Housing programs cannot be firmed until 
public utilities are assured. 

(b) The Alaska Housing Authority is presently negotiating with sponsors who 
are interested in constructing homes on the outskirts of Anchorage and Fair 
banks. Preliminary studies and cost estimates have been completed. Planning 
can proceed immediately after funds become available. No election is required. 

(c) Payment of the applicant’s share of the cost will be made from operating 
revenues over a period of 15 years with additional security provided by the pledge 
of the profits which result from the over-all operations of the Alaska Housing 
Authority. 
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50-A—141—Territory of Alaska, Chugiak, school addition—$125,300 

(a) The original school contains 1 classroom, living quarters for 1 teacher 
and recreation space in the basement; at present there are 3 teachers and 67 
enrolled children, there are 50 more children in the immediate area who will 
have to attend this school; therefore, a 3-classroom addition with appurtances 
is proposed. 

(b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will go forward as soon 
as funds are available. No election is required. 

(c) Applicant has cash available for its share of the cost of this project. 


50-A-1389—Anchorage independent school district, Anchorage, school addition— 
$388,000 
(a) There are no school facilities in the Spenard area of the district in which 
this proposed school is to be built; there has been allocated from 1952 funds 
$700,000 for the central portion of this building, an amount sufficient to provide 
a usable school building. The proposed addition will provide adequate facili- 
ties for the area. 
(6b) Plans are now being prepared, An election is scheduled to be held dur- 
ing March 1952. 
(c) Applicant will pledge the receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and 
the full faith and credit of the district. If required, it will issue general obli- 
gation bonds. 


50-A—140—Anchorage independent school district, Anchorage, grade school— 
$1,102,000 

(a) There are no school facilities in the Government Hill area of the district, 
although there was recently completed a 600-unit rental-housing project which 
is in addition to approximately 200 previously constructed homes. More units 
are proposed for construction in the near future. The proposed school will 
serve the school needs of this area. 

(6b) Premilinary studies have been completed. Final plans will go forward 
as soon as funds are available. No election has as yet been held: however we 
have requested same and anticipate it will be held in spring. 

(c) Applicant will pledge the receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and 
the full faith and credit of the district. If required, it will issue general cbli- 
gation bonds. 
00-A-60-—City of Anchoraye, anchorage, warchouse—$352,600 

(a) At present the city has only a dilapidated frame structure and a part of 
a Quonset hut in which to store materials and supplies for its many and varied 
activities. Breakage, theft, deterioration, and confusion will be avoided and 
the orderly processing of the city’s operation of its utilities, etc., will be greatl) 
improved by the construction of this proposed utilities warehouse. 

(6) Preliminary plans are complete; final plans are going forward. Election 
has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pay for its share of the cost, over a period of 15 vears, 
from utility funds and will issue general obligation bonds if required. 


50-A-50—Fairbanks independent school district, Fairbanks, high school- 
$2,385,600 : 

(a) Present school facilities are woefully overcrowded and inadequate to 
meet the needs of the community. The district has burdened itself to take care 
of its school needs and the proposed project will meet its present high-school 
requirements. 

(b) Plans are complete. Election has been held. 

(c¢) Applicant will pledge receipts from Territorial tobacco tax and its full 
faith and credit and will issue general obligation bonds if required. 
50-A-94—City of Fairbanks, Fairbanks, streets and sidewalks—$397,600 

(a) Many of the streets in the older sections of the city are not surfaced and 
the resulting dust nuisance at times becomes a health hazard. Maintenance costs 
are very high. 

(b) Preliminary plans are complete. Final plans are going forward. Elec- 
tion can be held in the spring. 

(¢) Applicant will levy assessments and pledge returns as preliminary secu- 
rity. In addition it will pledge its full faith and credit to the payment of its 
share of the cost and will issue general obligation bonds if required. 
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50-A-135—Kodiak independent school district, Kodiak, school addition—$3 46,000 
(a) School facilities in Kodiak are woefully inadequate. Under the 1952 pro- 

gram we are constructing a usable unit of the school pliant. The proposed addi- 

tion will supply additional facilities to complete a conventional school plant. 

(b) Plans are going forward. Election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pledge receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and the 
full faith and credit of the district and, if required, will issue general obliga- 
tion bonds. 
50-A-136—City of Kodiak, Kodiak, water and sewer—$661,000 

(a) Kodiak’s water and sewer system was “jerry-built” and has been inade- 
quate for years. The first usable section of an improved system was allotted 
under the 1952 program and the proposed project will complete another and 
final section. 

(b) Plans will be completed in the spring. Election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pledge the revenues derived from the operation of the 
system, and the full faith and credit of the city. If required, it will issue general 
obligation bonds. 
50-A-63—Palmer independent school district, Palmer, high school—S1,114,700 

(a) Present school facilities consisting of one frame overcrowded school, are 
inadequate to accommodate the school needs of the growing community. 

(6b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans are going forward and 
will be completed in the spring. Election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pledge receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and the 
full faith and credit of the district. If required, it will issue general obligation 
bonds. 
50-A-126—City of Valdez, Valdez, hospital—$460,000 

(a) Present hospital is housed in an old structure not designed for that 
purpose. It is a fire hazard and lacks laboratory and other related services. 

(b) Plans will be completed in early spring. Election can be held in spring. 

(ce) Financing will be supplied partially by a territorial contribution and 
partially by a pledge of the full faith and credit of the city. If required, gener:l 
obligation bonds will be issued. 
50-A—5—Ketchikan independent school district, Ketchikan, school—$2,686,000 

(a) Present school facilities consist of two obsolete school buildings plus 
several church basements, the use of which is necessary because of overcrowding. 

(6) Preliminary plans are complete and final planning is scheduled to com 
mence immediately following the allocation of funds. An election can be held 
within 45 days. The district will pledge its full faith and credit. 

(c) Payment of the district's share of the cost will be from the normal income 
of the district which includes its share of the Territorial tobacco tax. If re 
quired, general obligation bonds will be issued. 

J0-A-137—City of Ketchikan, Ketchikan, Arterial Highway No. 1—$1,479,300 

(a) Present water-front street is supported on wood piles with a wood deck 
which requires continual costly repair and maintenance. It is narrow and will 
not properly accommodate the present heavy traffic. It will be woefully inade- 
quate for any increase due to the planned construction of a private $40 million 
pulp mill. A usable portion of this highway was contained in the 1952 program. 
The proposed allotment will complete another usable section. 

(b) Final plans will be completed this spring. Election has been held. . 

(c) The city will pledge receipts from a sales tax and the full faith and credit 
of the city. Payments will be scheduled over a period of 15 years. General 
obligation bonds will be issued. 
50-A-133—City of Anchorage, Anchorage, street improvements—$2,283,500 

(a) Many of the streets in the older sections of the city are not surfaced and 
the resulting dust nuisance at times becomes a health hazard. Maintenance 
costs continue to mount as the volume of traffic increases with the continued rapid 
crowth in the over-all area. 

(b) Plans are being completed. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The city will levy assessments and pledge returns from same and in addi- 
tion will pledge its full faith and credit. It will issue general obligation bonds 
if required. 
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50-A-438—City of Cordova, Cordova, bulkheads, sewers, and streets—$244,500 

(a) There are no existing sanitary sewers. Open ditches are the only existing 
sewers. A section of the previously existing bulkhead was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

(6) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed upon the 
allocation of funds. Election is scheduled during March, 

(c) Applicant will pledge the full faith and credit of the city and, if required, 
will issue general obligation bonds. Payments will be scheduled over a 15-year 
period. 
50-A—100—City of Skagway, Skagiway, school addition—$270,000 

(a) The existing school has seven classrooms which are overcrowded and will 
not adequately take care of the present enrollment. The proposed addition will 
provide additional classrooms, administrative space, and auxiliary accommoda- 
tions and a new heating system. 

(b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed as soon 
as funds become available. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The city will pledge receipts from Territorial tobacco tax and the full 
faith and credit of the city. General obligation bonds will be issued, if required. 
Payments will be scheduled over a period of 20 years. 
jV0-A-19—T own of Petersburg, Petersburg, water, streets, and sewers—S771,100 

(a) Only a portion of the town is now served by water and the present system 
is in a poor state of repair. There are no sewers and the streets are of planks 
laid over muskeg. 

(b) Final plans are under way and can be completed as soon as funds become 
available. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The town will pledge its full faith and credit, and if required, will issue 
general obligation bonds. Payment will be scheduled over a 20-year period. 
50-A-77—Anchorage independent school district, Anchorage, grade-school 

addition—$550,000 

(a) The Spenard and Mountain View areas of the district have had an unprece- 
dented growth in the past few years. New schools were built in each area. Both 
are already inadequate to take care of present requirements and must be enlarged. 

(b) Plans are completed. Election has been requested and will be held in 
near future. 

(c) The district will pledge its full faith and credit, and if required, will issue 
general obligation bonds. 
50-A-83—City of Ketchikan, Ketchikan, sewers—$600,000 

(a) The main residential section of the city does not have adequate sewer 

coverage. 

(b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed when 
funds become available. Election can be held this spring or summer. 

(¢) The city will pledge the receipts of a specially voted sales tax and its 
full faith and credit as security for its share of the cost. General obligation 
bonds will be issued. 
50-A-89—City of Ketchikan, Ketchikan, roads—S314,000 

(a) At present there is only one arterial street through the city. The pro- 
posed road would supplement this highway for the movement of traffic and 
in addition would open up a new residential area on the narrow shelf of flat 
land between the mountains and the sea. 

(b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed when 
funds become available. Election will be held in spring or summer. 

‘c) The city will pledge the receipts from a specially voted sales. tax and 
its full faith and credit as security for its share of the cost. General obligation 
bonds will be issued. 

)0-A-125—Town of Valdez, Valdez, streets—%200,000 

(a4) There are at present no improved streets in the town. A dust nuisance 
and maintenance problem results. Valdez is a port town and the terminus 
of the Richardson Highway which connects with the Alcan Highway and has 
a heavy truck-traflic load, 

(b) Plans are complete. Election can be held in spring. 
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(c) The town will pledge the receipts from a specially voted sales tax and 
the full faith and credit of the town as security for its share of the cost 
General obligation bonds will be issued if required. 
50-A-142—Territory of Alaska, Haines, Kodiak, Cordova, and Homer, health 

centers—$100,000 

(a) Present facilities at Haines are in an old CCC structure and have no 
sanitary facilities. Present facilities at Kodiak are in an old courtroom which 
must be renovated and is in need of equipment. Present facilities at Cordova 
consist of the part time use of part of an attorney’s office. New space must be 
provided. Present facilities at Homer are without proper heating and sanitary 
equipment. 

(b) Final plans will be completed in spring. No election necessary. 

(c) The Territory has its share of cost available from Territorial appro 
priations. 


Turspay, Fesruary 5, 1952. 


ConsTRUCTION OF PowEr LINES IN MINNESOTA 
WITNESSES 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HON. JOSEPH P. 0’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

GEORGE W. OLSON, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CENTRAL MINNESOTA CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC AND SOUTHERN MINNESOTA POWER CO- 
OPERATIVE 

VICTOR HANSON, MANAGER OF WESTERN MINNESOTA POWER 
COOPERATIVE AND AGRA-LITE COOPERATIVE 

E. R. MACKIE, CHIEF ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, ELLERBE & CO. 

A. J. BAILEY, ASSISTANT ENGINEER, REPRESENTING O. N. GRAVE- 
GAARD, PRESIDENT, RURAL COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION 

CARL T. BREMICKER, VICE PRESIDENT, NORTHERN STATES POWER 
co. 

Cc. A. HUMMEL, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERSTATE POWER CO. 

ALBERT V. HARTL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, OTTER TAIL POWER 
co. 

H. F. McPHAIL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF RECLAMA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with u- 
this afternoon Representatives of the great State of Minnesota, mem 
bers of 16 cooperatives and the Northern States Utility Co. 

Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Andersen / 

Mr. Anpbersen. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have a short statement to 
make if I may. First of all, let me express my appreciation to you 
gentlemen on this subcommittee for taking this time to listen to ow 
problem. We really feel we have quite a problem here, and that it is 
very important to Minnesota. That is why all of these gentlemen have 
traveled many miles down here to see what can be done. The gentle 
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men who appear before you today represent 20 Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives in central and western Minnesota and 
the three large private power companies which do business in the State 
of Minnesota. These two groups have reached an agreement, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide the utmost. possible benefits from the large 
dams now under construction on the Missouri River to the maximum 
number of consumers of electrical energy at the lowest possible cost. 

Minnesota faces a serious shortage of electrical energy, and the appro- 
priation of the requested funds will give us the assistance we must 
have to meet immediate needs. I would like to emphasize here that 
we are asking for a loan, every dime of which will be repaid in full 
with interest at 3 percent. The taxpayers will pay only a very small 
sum for administrative supervision. Under the agreement reached the 
cooperatives and the private power companies will mutually support 
a single 230,000-volt transmission system to be built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation which will connect the Missouri River Basin hydroelec- 
trical system with existing systems in our State. The cooperatives and 
the private power companies will transmit and deliver from terminal 
substations on this proposed system. 

The private power companies would act as wheeling agents in their 
service areas and would be paid a wheeling rate to be determined by 
negotiations between them and the Bureau of Reclamation. Thus, Mr. 
Chairman, the agreement reached by these gentlemen makes the fullest 
and most eflicient use of the existing and planned facilities of the co- 
operatives and private power companies. It would cut to a minimum 

ederal expenditures for transmission facilities and still provide the 
cooperatives and other preference customers as well as others within 
the Minnesota marketing area of the Missouri River development with 
every advantage to be derived from that federally financed project. 
It is only through bringing to the consumers the savings in cost of 
electrical energy that the great cost of constructing the dams on the 

Missouri River can be justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these gentlemen here today are to be con- 
gratulated on the agreement which they have reached, on their splen- 
did spirit of cooperation, and their willingness to live and let live. 
Our primary concern is meeting the serious power shortage in Minne- 
sota; and I would like, at this time. Mr. Chairman, to introduce Mr. 
George Olson, president of the group of REA associations, who will 
present the other members of his group. Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is George W. Olson. Iam chairman of the Power Cooperative Devel- 
opment Committee. I also serve as president of South Central Minne- 
sota Cooperative Electric and Southern Minnesota Power Cooperative. 
As chairman of the Power Cooperative Development Committee, I 
speak for 20 REA cooperatives in western, central, and southern 
Minnesota. These 20 cooperatives serve approximately 80,000 farms 
and other rural users of electric power. Each of the cooperatives are 
represented in Washington today by one or more delegates. 

We are here to support a plan for Federal construction of certain 
transmission-line facilities in our State that is very essential to us. 
Last vear many of the cooperatives here today, together with others, 
requested construction of the same “backbone” line that we are re- 
questing now. However, basic changes have been made that makes 
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the present plan much more sound economically. Other witnesses 
will tell you about that. However, I wish to say that the power com- 
panies and the cooperatives in Minnesota have found a solution to 
the problems on which they have been divided in the past, and we are 
here together to tell you about it. With us here today are directors 
and managers of the cooperatives, our engineer, and representatives 
of the 8 power companies that operate in the areas in Minnesota 
that the 20 cooperatives serve. Represented, also, is Rural Coopera- 
tive Power Association, a generative-transmission or ganization that 
serves 6 REA distribution cooper atives other than the 20 I have men- 
tioned previously. Rural Cooperative Power Association serves about 
27,000 rural consumers. 

In view of the limited amount of time available to us, I wish to 
conclude my statement now and to introduce Mr. Victor Hanson, who 
will give you a brief history of the development of our organization 
and the work it has done. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I present Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Victor Hanson. I am secretary of the Power Cooperative 
Development Committee. I also serve as manager of Western Min- 
nesota Rowe Cooperative and of Agra-Lite Cooperative. 

One of the greatest responsibilities that the directors and the man- 
agement of our REA cooperatives have is to provide for an ample 
supply of wholesale power at reasonable cost to meet the rapidly in- 
creasing use of electricity by the farmers they serve. The cooperatives 
whom we represent have tried to cope with this matter for many years. 
Asearly as 1940, two groups of distribution cooperatives organized the 
Southern Minnesota Power Cooperative and the Western Minneosta 
Power Cooperative, each of which was intended for the purpose of 
developing generating and transmission facilities to serve their re- 
spective areas. To date, however, only Western Minnesota Power 
Cooperative has become actively engaged in generating power. They 
have built a Diesel plant at Benson, Minn. Meanwhile, the power re- 
quirements of the cooperatives, on the whole, have been furnished by 
the private power companies and by municipal power plants. In some 
places the supply of power has been very limited, even to the point of 
curtailed use during seasons of highest demand. 

Because of the fact that ours is one of the highest fuel-cost areas 
in the country, consequently making generation of power by internal- 
combustion plant, as well as by steam, relatively expensive, the coop- 
eratives have been loathe to proceed with construction of such facili- 
ties until every other way of meeting their needs had been fully in- 
vestigated. 

Rec ognizing that they had a common problem, the two organizations 
met in June 1949 to discuss the matter. They concluded ‘that, while 
retaining their separate entities as generating and transmission coop- 
eratives, they would form a committee representative of each of the 
16 distribution cooperatives that were members of the two organiza- 
tions. Subsequently, four more cooperatives have joined our group. 
This new group, which was called the Power Cooperative Development 
Committee, then became the organization through which the 16 co- 
operatives would sponsor a comprehensive engineering study of all 
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existing power facilities—generation and transmission—in the entire 
area. Also to be considered in the study was the effect that the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power on the Missouri River would have 
as a source of future supply for the cooperatives. 

Ellerbe & Co. of St. Paul, one of the most competent engineering 
firms in the Northwest, was retained to make the study. Their chief 
electrical engineer, Mr. E. R. Mackie, directed the study. He will 
present technical testimony in our behalf here today. 

About 7 months after the study was undertaken, it had been devel- 
oped to the extent that the engineer could make his preliminary re- 
port. The report indicated three possible solutions to the problem. 
They were: 

1. That, if the power companies would integrate their systems to 
a certain extent, they would be in position to meet the requirements of 
all of the cooperatives during the interim until Bureau power would 
become available. 

2. That the cooperatives construct generating and transmission 
facilities. 

3. That the Bureau of Reclamation be authorized by Congress to 
make advance construction of certain transmission lines that would 
be leased to the cooperatives and utilized by them to integrate gener- 
ating facilities in order to utilize the full potential of existing power 
sources, 

Our engineer will explain to you the course that was followed with 
respect to action taken by the cooperatives on these three alternatives. 

You will recall that we appeared before your committee last year 
supporting an appropriation for the Bureau of Reclamation for ad- 
vance construction of certain transmission lines, as previously men- 
tioned. We deemed that action to be necessary because, up to that 
time, we had not been able to arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
with the power companies, and we did not want to build new gener- 
ating plants except as a last resort. 

You will also recall that Congress did not approve our plan. The 
opinion was expressed that the matter should be more thoroughly 
studied from the angle of fully utilizing all transmission and gener- 
ating facilities in the area—public and private—to the end that the 
most economical use might be made of these facilities, and to avoid 
unnecessary expenditures. 

Continued negotiations between the companies and the cooperatives 
eventually developed better understandings between them with regard 
to the common problem. Their individual studies of the matter both 
indicated that the most feasible solution would be found in coopera- 
tive action. There remained then only the matter of arriving at an 
agreement to put a joint plan into operation. For detailed informa- 
tion as to the agreement that has been made, we refer you to the 
pamphlet entitled “Missouri River Power in Minnesota.” During 
the period of the later negotiations, 4 more cooperatives joined the orig- 
inal 16. This matter is called to your attention merely as a matter 
of clarification of foregoing references to the number of cooperatives 
involved. 

Gentlemen, I believe that this will serve to give you a fair concep- 
tion of how the program that we are supporting now has developed. 
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The cooperatives that are members of this group are: 

Todd-Wadena Power & Light Cooperative 

Douglas Electric Cooperative (Runestone) 

Lake Region Cooperative Electric Association 
Traverse Electric Cooperative 

Agra-Lite Cooperative 

Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light and Power Association 
Renville-Sibley Cooperative Power Association 
Lyon-Lincoln Electric Cooperative 

Southwestern Minnesota Cooperative Electric 
Federated Rural Electric Association 

South Central Electric Association 

Nobles Cooperative Electric 

Brown County Rural Electrical Association 

Central Minnesota Cooperative Power Association 
Blue Earth-Nicollet Cooperative Electric Association 
Steele-Waseca Cooperative Electric 

Meeker Cooperative Light & Power Association 
McLeod Cooperative Power Association 

Stearns Cooperative Electric 

Minnesota Valley Electric Cooperative 

In order to provide full information as to how the plan we are jointly 
sponsoring was developed and how it will work, the power companies 
and the cooperatives have prepared a small booklet containing that 
information, together with a map that shows the existing power- 
company transmission lines in the area, and the proposed 230,000-vol| 
Bureau line. 

Mr. Chairman, we request permission to submit this booklet as a 
part of our presentation and that it be included in the record of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Kirwan. If all of you have statements to make, it will cost more 
to print this book than it will be to build the transmission line. That 
is why I do not want to include anything in the record except what is 
taken down here. 

Mr. Hanson. Whatever your decision would be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to try to keep the record as small as I can. 

Mr. Hanson. We have a number of individual statements that we 
“an. submit. 

Mr. Anprersen. Perhaps, if you will permit it, Mr. Chairman, we 
can leave the booklet here for reference by the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. We do not want to have the record too bulky. 
If you have a small record, some of the Members of Congress will find 
that they are perhaps going to read. If you have one that hig! 
[indicating |, they will not even look at it. 

Mr. Hanson. Then we will withdraw our request for submitting the 
booklet for the record. The rest of my prepared statement here is a 
list of the names of the corporations involved. 

I believe that will conclude my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Anpersen. If I may interrupt at this point, Mr. Chairman, we 
have two Members of Congress from Minnesota here, and also a gentle- 
man from the Bureau of Reclamation. Would not this be the proper 
point for them to testify before we call on Mr. Mackie for the details 
of the project. 
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Does that meet with your approval, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it would be very good, Mr. Andersen, yes. 

Mr. AnpversEN. May I introduce the Honorable Joseph P. O'Hara, 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. O'Hara, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, of the 
cooperatives named in the presentation which has been made, almost 
half of them are either solely within my district or serve my district. 
Of the power companies involved, I believe at least two of them serve 
my congressional district, and, in addition to that, of course, there are 
municipal plants there which are servicing some of the REA’s. 

Now, with particular reference to two of the REA’s mentioned, I 
received complaints from them where they have been served from 
municipal sources stating that they have been notified that they can- 
not be served, or, at least, they will not be able to get the electricity 
which is demanded for servicing the REA’s, so that in at least two 
particulars I have had complaints from members of the local REA’s 
as to the difficulty of getting power. 

I recognize that the committee is invelved with many problems in 
this sort of a picture, but I do say that it is the first time that I know 
of where there has been a conflict between public utilities and the 
REA’s, where it has been worked out, and by agreement as set out in 
the booklet, I am informed, and as has been stated here where they are 
in agreement upon meeting the problem which is involved, a very 
practical one, of giving power at the cheapest possible rate to the com- 
munities, a service which is highly important in that area, a highly 
agriculturalized district, which Congressman Andersen, Congressman 
Marshall, and I have the honor of serving. 

Other than that, I see no reason, Mr. Chairman, to make a more 
extended statement, except sincerely to express my interest in the 
problem which is before you in behalf of all of the people interested 
from my congressional district and, in general, with the problem 
which confronts both the REA’s and the public utilities and the people 
themselves. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Manrsuauy. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
there are a number of witnesses here who will go into full and com- 
plete details of this matter before your committee. It is not my pur- 
pose in coming here to go into any of the detail. 

I have come here to express my interest in this. I would also like 
to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that I have knowl- 
edge of many of these men in this room, and it is not just one single 
segment of Minnesota society that is represented here. It is scattered 
all over the area that is served. 

Every field that I know of that is interested in this problem has 
somebody in some form or another representing them here, the co-ops 
and the power companies, and I would like to compliment them, Mr. 
Chairman, because they have done a wonderfully fine piece of coopera- 
tive work in sitting down together and in attempting to work out their 
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problems in connection with power, a problem which is a mutual 
problem for all of them. 


HIGH-COST POWER-PRODUCING AREA 


Minnesota is a high-cost power-producing area, and by sitting down 
and trying to come to some solution that is efficient and economical, 
I think these people have, in the last year, done a marvelous job, and 
in doing that marvelous job I think today we should pay a real compli- 
ment to them for that fine spirit in which they have worked things out 
together. 

I merely want to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that 
this group appearing before your committee is a representative group, 
that there are many more people back home whom they represent, and 
they are coming here today very appreciative of the attention the 
committee is giving to their problem. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. McPhail, you have an engagement at 3 o’clock, | 
believe? 

Mr. McPuait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will hear you now. 

Mr. McPuam. Mr. Chairman, I have previously testified in connec- 
tion with this item before your committee, and I will not attempt at 
this time to go into the details that were then covered. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been happy to make requests for 
the money for these lines as they represent the combined desires, so 
far as we have been able to determine, of the people in Minnesota, 
both public and private bodies. 

In our opinion this line will make available to the area a reason- 
able and proper amount of power from the Missouri River Basin. 
It will serve to integrate the sources of power that are now existing 
in the State and will be to the mutual benefit of everyone concerned. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. The total cost of this project is $54, 000 000? 

Mr. McPirai. Yes, sir; the total estimated cost is $54,000,000, and 
this year we are asking for | $2,913,600 in order to start construction. 

Mr. Kmwan. And the Government expects to get every dollar 
back? 

Mr. McPuat. The Government will get every dollar back; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprersen. May I interrupt on that point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. , 

Mr. ANnprErRSEN. Please remember, gentlemen, that this cost repre- 
sents not only the cost of the line which will be built in Minnesota, 
but also the cost of the line starting from Jamestown, N. Dak., east- 
ward into Minnesota to Fargo, to Fergus Falls, to Benson, and thence 
to Granite Falls, and from there to Mankato, to Jackson, and west 
through Worthington and Laverne to Fort Randall Dam on the Mis- 
souri. This takes care of the whole circuit from Jamestown, N. Dak., 
to Fort Randall, S. Dak. 

Mr. Kirwan. For the whole circuit. 

Mr. ANverRSEN. That is correct, at a total cost of $54,000,000, the 
best estimates which can be made at this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JeNsEN. How many miles of line are involved in this project! 

Mr. McPuam. Approximately 726 miles. 
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Mr. Jensen. Of 250-kilovo!t line! 

Mr. McPuat.. Of 230-kilovolt line; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many outlets will there be on the line? 

Mr. McPuat.. There are proposed to be six substations. 

Mr. Jensen. Where will they be located ? 

Mr. McPuait. The substations are to be located at Fergus Falls, 
Benson, Granite Falls, Mankato, Jackson, and Fargo. 


REPAY MENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. JENsEN. Over how long a period of time will the repayment 
contract run ¢ 

Mr. McPuait. The repayment contract will provide for the repay- 
ment of these facilities within 50 years at 3 percent interest. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the administrative cost also repaid 4 

Mr. McPuatin. Yes, sir; it is repaid. 

Mr. Jensen. All but for head office ? 

Mr. McPuiat., Yes; all but the office in Washington and certain 
administrative positions in the field, which are not required to be 
repaid, 

Mr. Jensen. Has the Bureau of Reclamation agreed not to ask for 
any further lines running into the area? 

Mr. McPuai. No, sir; the Bureau of Reclamation has not. We 
feel that is a matter within the jurisdiction of the Congress, and we 
do not feel that we can agree not to ask for lines in the future. So far 
as we see the picture, however, these lines will be suflicient for the 
purpose, and we have no plans at the present time to ask for any 
additional lines. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any plans to run heavy lines east or south 
from this area ? 

Mr. McPuain. No, sir: we have no plans at the present time. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean you have no plans drawn / 

Mr. McPuat. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. You do have plans, however, and you anticipate doing 
that, do you not? 

Mr. McPuain. It is our opinion that the location of this particular 
backbone line is just about as far east as it is economical to build a 
power line from the Missouri River Basin. Whether or not there will 
be additional lines to the south, in my opinion, will depend upon 
agreements that the people in lowa may arrive at, but we have nothing 
definite as yet in that connection. 

Mr. JensEN. You estimate the complete cost of this proposed line 
to be $54,000,000 ? 

Mr. McPuatn. $54,000,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. Of course, years of experience has proved to us that 
when you estimate a project will cost us so much, it generally costs 
a half or three-quarters more, or twice as much, so that the commit- 
tee has, I think, generally speaking, finally decided that we should 
work on a figure much greater than the Bureau of Reclamation esti- 
mates. Of course, we have had rising costs no end. 

I might ask you, Mr. McPhail, when was the proposed rate set for 
the Missouri Valley power ? 

Mr. McPuatt. The was established approximately 2 years ago. I 
do not reeall the exact date, Mr. Jensen. 
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Mr. Jensen. You talked about 5144-mill power much longer ago 
than 2 years 

Mr. McPuam. Yes, sir; we have talked about 5144-mill power for 
perhaps as much as 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; from the very beginning of the building of the 
Missouri Valley hydro projects you estim: ited that the power would 
cost 5144 mills.” That has been about 6 years ago. Since that time 
the rising cost of construction has been about—what would you esti 
mate ? 

Mr. McPuau. I suppose that it has been as much as 50 or 60 or 70 
percent. J am not certain of the figure. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; it has been 70 percent, at least. So, 70 percent 
over 514 mills would be almost another 4 mills. 

So, everyone can expect that this power is going to cost at least 9 
mills in order to pay the advanced cost, which C ongress will have to 
see it done, that is, that the rate is placed where these projects will 
pay out. That is one of our responsibilities. So, we can expect 9-mil! 
power, and possibly 10-mill power before this Missouri Valley power. 

Now, the reason I mention that is because I want these folks to un- 
derstand that they are not going to get power for 514 mills. That is a 
foregone conclusion. 

[ am, sure that you can expect, at least, to pay 9 mills or 1 cent. 
There are towns in Nebraska in which they a we to even talk about 


Missouri Valley power because they are producing power for 4 or 5 
mills right now. 

Now, with gas as fuel, many steam plants are producing power for 
even less money than they are with coal, so these are things that we 


have to take into consideration. 

Then there are other things you have to take into consideration. 
All of you folks are taxpayers. Farming is the greatest private indus- 
try in the world, and, of course, we do not want subsidized farms to 
compete with you. You would not get along very well if the Govern- 
ment bought some farms around you and put stock on them and fur- 
nished them with all of the implements they needed and paying no 
taxes. In such a case they could produce food and fiber a lot cheaper 
than you folks could and so you would be run out of business. 

Another thing, this $54,000,000 or $75,000,000—whatever this line 
will cost—is not hay. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, would you permit an observation 
at that point ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. AnperseN. In the first place, Mr. Jensen, I do not think any 
member of this group here today would be here unless we felt—and 
that includes myself—that this power can be brought into Minnesota 
much more cheaply than we can produce it otherwise. We feel that. 
Our present fuel costs for generating plants are very high. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am just giving you facts, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Certainly, and I respect your opinion. 

Mr. Jensen. I am giving these folks information which I think we, 
as a committee, are duty bound to give. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Jensen, I feel, too, that there is no question 
but what you may be right when you say that the cost of this power 
may be more than 5.5 mills, but at the same time even if it does go up 
to a certain degree, or even 60 or 70 percent, as you have mentioned, 
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it is the only source of dependable power that we can look forward 
to in western Minnesota, and even the higher rate would result in 
considerable savings to our entire area. 

May I also call your attention to another thing: Surely, $54,000,000 
is a lot of money, but I do not recall that the State of Minnesota has 
ever asked of the Congress any similar consideration prior to this time. 
Please remember that we are here asking for a loan and not for a grant. 
We intend, in the future, Mr. Jensen, to pay back every dime of this 
loan to the Government. 

Mr. JensEN. I appreciate the fact that no one knows better than 
| do how you, Mr. Andersen, fight to stop waste and eliminate unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

Of course, my State of Towa is in the same category as your State of 
Minnesota. The co-ops and the private industries and municipalities 
there are getting together; they said if you will build us a line to Sioux 
City, Iowa, we will work together to build the necessary lines. 

This committee was good enough to approve a heavy line from 
Randall Dam to Sioux City last year, and Congress was good enough 
to go along with this committee in giving us that line. 

Mr. McPuam. Mr. Chairman, could I comment first on the rate 
situation? Iam nota prophet. I do not know what the situation may 
be in the future, but the 514-mill rate that we are talking of is based 
upon our latest estimates made in the latter part of the year 1951. 
Those rates are sufficient to pay out the cost of the project. 

Now, what may happen in the future, I do not know. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, Mr. McPhail, let us keep the record straight. 
You estimated 5 or 6 years ago that the rate would have to be set at 
514 mills. That was your estimate 5 or 6 years ago, and certainly you 
must have been wrong then or now. However, Congress will have 
to know sooner or later exactly what rate we will need to charge in 
order to pay the bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

I noticed that in part of this brochure they give a lot of REA 
points of delivery. Are those REA’s being given sufficient electricity 
now for the present needs? 

I directed that question to Mr. McPhail. If he cannot answer it 
maybe somebody else can. 

Mr. Macxir. May I answer that as engineer for the project? 

Generally speaking, with the exception of 11 points supplied by 
municipalities, the needs of the present REA’s have been met or 
served by the private utilities. Out of the 11 municipalities that are 
serving REA loads, 8 of them have either canceled their contracts 
or have notified them of cancelation. 

Mr. Fenron. Who can answer my next question, which is: What 
percentage of the farms are now being serviced or supplied with 
electricity ? 

Mr. Anpersen. About 89.7 percent. 

Mr. Fenvron. In the State of Minnesota ? 

Mr. Anpersen. In the State of Minnesota, as far as I understand. 
Is that not correct, Mr. Hanson ? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
Mr. Fren'ron. 89.7 percent ? 
Mr, AnpERSEN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fenvon. In this connection that is being spoken of now with 
this new trunk line coming in, is that particular area being sufficiently 
served ? 

Mr. Anpersen. No, sir. We do not have sufficient power in our 
REA systems to prevent our lights from dimming at the time of peak 
loads. When the milking machines are operated in the evening, it 
has been a cause for concern in most of my rural communities that the 
supply of power is not enough to take care of this peak load. It is 
very discouraging if these machines cannot work properly as we are 
now so utterly dependent upon them. We anticipate that the electrical 
use will increase by 100 percent in the next 10 years, and I cannot 
possibly see where we will have energy enough to carry the load that 
is undoubtedly coming in the future. To us the only answer is to 
bring in the energy expected to be generated on the Missouri River. 

Mr. Fenton. Referring to this particular line that they are bring- 
ing in from Fargo down through Minnesota, does that parallel any 
private industry lines? 

Mr. Mackie. That map which is hung up there on the wall actually 
shows the existing lines in Minnesota today. 

As a matter of clarifying that Minnesota situation, this [indicat- 
ing on map] is Fargo here. Here [indicating] is Fergus Falls, and 
here is Sioux Falls, S. Dak. That shortage area is approximately 
right here [indicating on map]. 

This is Iowa here {indicating on map], and this is Minnesota here. 
This is the South Dakota line, and this is the North Dakota line. 
This is a line going up to Fargo. This is the proposed line by the 
Bureau of Reclamation [indicating], and the other lines are here, 
the existing utility lines from all three utilities in the area. 

The only lines of more than 115 kilovolts in operating voltage is the 
line proposed from Sioux Falls to Granite Falls, and a 230-kilovolt 
line actually under construction from Granite Falls to the Twin Cities, 
and a 115-kilovolt line going up through Fergus Falls. Those are 
actually shown on that map. You will find attached to my testi- 
mony a photostatic copy of that particular map. 

I suppose your question was whether the lines existing or pro- 
posed to be built in that area would be adequate to take the same load. 

Mr. Fenton. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Macxtr. My answer to that is definitely “No.” 

Mr. Fenron. You represent whom ? 

Mr. Mackie. I represent 20 cooperatives. 

Mr. Fenron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may go now, Mr. McPhail. I understand you 
have an engagement at 3 o’clock ? 

Mr. McPuatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Andersen, who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Olson will continue to introduce the witnesses. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to introduce Mr. E. R. Mackie. 
Mr. Mackie is the chief electrical engineer of Ellerbe & Co. He has 
conducted the study for the cooperatives on which the plan we are 
presenting to you today is based. 

Mr. Mackie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Edgar R. Mackie. I am an engineer employed by the firm of 
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Ellerbe & Co., of St. Paul, Minn. Iam appearing here today in behalf 
of 20 REA-finarfced cooperatives in southern, central, and western 
Minnesota. 

Ellerbe & Co. is the largest engineering organization in Minnesota. 
We have been doing load study and system design work for REA co- 
operatives in Minnesota and surrounding States for many years. We 
made the preliminary studies and the complete system design for 
Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc., at Grand Forks, N. Dak. This is 
one of the largest and most successful of the REA power cooperatives. 
Work connected with REA is less than 10 percent of our total annual 
business. We now have work in more than 20 States. The above 
statements are made only to give an indication of our qualifications 
to prepare the information contained herein. 

Ellerbe & Co, made the engineering studies for the 20 cooperatives in 
south, central, and western areas of Minnesota. Their present re- 
quirements are supplied by 4 private utilities and 11 municipalities. 

The municipalities in the area have done a fine job of helping the 
development of the REA cooperatives which they supply. The rapid 
increase in load experienced by the cooperatives, however, has caused 
the generating facilities of all but 3 of the 11 municipals to be seriously 
overloaded. In many instances the REA load has become greater 
than their own. It is not feasible for them to float a bond issue to 
install additional capacity to carry the REA loads. Eight of the 
municipalities have already requested that they be relieved of the 
necessity of carrying their REA loads. 

I appeared before this committee in support of certain Bureau lines 
last year because the following problems existed. 

In most cases, the municipalities are required to run every avail- 
able unit of generation regardless of condition just to get by. For 
example, the municipal plant at Sleepy Eye, Minn., lost one unit in 
November of 1950 which resulted in 3.200 REA members being out 
of service. They served notice of cancellation of their contract with 
the REA cooperative. The municipal plant at New Ulm, Minn., 
serving part of this same cooperative, has also canceled their con- 
tract. 

The Otter Tail Power Co. serves the northwest portion of this area. 
System revisions will be required to carry the anticipated increases 
in loads. 

The Interstate Power Co. serves the southern portion of the area. 
System revisions will be required to carry the anticipated increases in 
loads. 

The Minnesota Power & Light Co. serves only 4 substations in 
this area, covering over 20 cooperatives. 

Two of the member cooperatives are supplied by REA-financed 
generating plants—one at Benson, Minn., and one at Jackson, Minn. 

The Northern States Power Co. serves the balance of the area. This 
company, being the largest of the four utilities involved, is naturally 
in the best position to serve its portion of the requirements. However, 
some system revisions will be required to carry the anticipated in- 
creases in loads. (I have been informed that the Northern States 
Power Co. has a construction program under way which should take 
care of this situation, which will be explained by a following witness. ) 

Our letter addressed to the four utilities and dated August 28, 1950, 
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clearly indicated our problem and requested information on whit 
quantities of power could be made available to us. 

The cooperatives have realized for some time that they were rapid|\ 
reaching the limit of the available power supply. With this in mini, 
and at the insistence of the cooperatives, we undertook a study and 
analysis of their power problems. 

We have completed this study. The study shows that the demani 
for power alrexdy exceeds the existing available supply in parts of 
the area. This situation must be corrected at once, if the developmen 
of these cooperatives is not to be restricted. 

Our study further shows that the most practical and feasible soli, 
tion to the over-all problem is to provide these cooperatives wit): 
Bureau of Reclamation power from the Missouri Basin. The only 
reasonable solution is to place the Bureau lines in operation at the 
earliest possible date. 

Our recommendation to the 20 cooperatives was that the most prac- 
tical solution to the over-all problem would be to integrate all of the 
existing facilities. Negotiations with the power companies were car- 
ried on in an effort to determine the best over-all solution. As a 
result of these negotiations and studies by the power companies, the 
following basic plan was developed: 

1. That the power companies interconnect their systems to relieve 
the areas where shortages exist—these interconnections to take place 
as soon as possible to solve these shortages during the interim. 

2. That the Bureau of Reclamation build a backbone 230,000-voll 
transmission system within a 250-mile radius of the source. The 
initial construction to consist of a 230,000-volt line from Fargo, 
N. Dak., to Fergus Falls, Minn., to Benson, Minn., to Granite Falls, 
Minn., to Mankato, Minn., to Jackson, Minn., and thence back to thie 
source in South Dakota. 

3. That the Bureau of Reclamation build the necessary substations 
at approximately the points named in item 2 above. 

4. That the power companies in the area enter into wheeling con- 
tracts with the Bureau of Reclamation to wheel power from thie 
above points to the load centers of all the preferred customers in thie 
Bureau marketing area. 

5. That the power companies in the area build the required low- 
voltage transmission lines to increase their system transmission capa: 
ities as required to wheel the power from the above points to the loa 
centers. 

6. That the preferred customers in the area. could, by virtue of the 
above conditions, become direct customers of the Bureau of Reclam:- 
tion without additional expenditures by the customers. New loa! 
centers of the electric cooperatives might require some new line ani 
substation construction on their behalf. 

7. That all parties—the Bureau of Reclamation, the power con 
panies, the cooperatives, and the municipalities—integrate their faci! 
ities to give the maximum benefits to the consumers. 

The over-all plan, as outlined above, would relieve the power con 
panies of the necessity for installing additional generating capaci') 
to carry the ever-increasing loads in the area. 

It is only through Bureau facilities that the best over-all solution 
can be obtained. 
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The 20 cooperatives represented by us purchased approximately 
200,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1951 at a cost of approximately 
$2,600,000. This power was produced mainly in fuel-burning plants 
in high-fuel-cost areas. If this power had been purchased from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, at their present established rate of 5.5 mills 
for power produced by their hydro development, a saving of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 would have been made. By 1960 the same 20 coop- 
eratives alone will purchase during the year approximately 480,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. With the same comparison of purchasing conditions 
as above, a saving of $3,600,000 will be realized. 

The 20 cooperatives have a total membership of approximately 
80,000 families, and the municipalities and others in the area increase 
this to approximately 180,000 families. 

I believe the proposed solution to be sound, effective, and desirable 
to these 180,000 families, as well as to all parties involved in it. 

The Government investment, in my opinion, would be repaid in full. 

Commitments have been made by the power companies to the coop- 
eratives in the companies’ letter of December 21, 1951. This letter 
will be submitted for the record by one of the following witnesses. The 
cooperatives’ answer to the above letter is attached to my statement, 
and I would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness, Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anpersen. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
committee would be interested in having a statement at this point from 
the private utilities. Does that meet with your approval ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. How many witnesses do we have, all told? 

Mr. Anpersen. There are three representing private utilities; and 
ene witness from the cooperatives. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well, we will have statements from the four 
gentlemen before we ask questions. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to introduce 
Mr. Carl T. Bremicker, vice president of the Northern States Power 
Co., which is one of the largest private utilities in the Northwest. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Bremicker. 

Mr. Bremicker. Thank you. 

My name is Carl T. Bremicker; I am vice president of Northern 
States Power Co., a Minnesota corporation. Our company is engaged 
in the public utility business in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. It also engages in the public utility business in Wisconsin, 
through subsidiary companies; hence, it is also a registered public 
utility holding company under the Publie Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. 

I speak today in behalf of the company in support of the request 
by the Bureau of Reclamation for funds for the construction of the 
20,000-volt transmission line in Minnesota from Fargo to Fergus 
Falls to Benson to Granite Falls to Mankato to Jackson, thence west- 
erly to a suitable connection with the Missouri River Basin power 
system, as fully explained previously by representatives of the electric 
cooperatives. 

It has been the policy of the Northern States Power Co. to cooperate 
at all times with the electric cooperatives in its area. A large number 
of these electric cooperatives are customers of ours, and we have always 
attempted to maintain a friendly relationship with our customers. 
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We are proud of this record of service and likewise we feel the electric 
cooperatives have every reason to be proud of their record of service 
to their customers in Minnesota. We have recognized at all times 
that a close working arrangement must be maintained if efficient 
service is to be rendered to the ultimate consumer of electricity. 

As a recent example of such close working arrangement, I would 
like to state that Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc., of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., and Northern States Power Co. have negotiated an inter- 
change agreement which provides for complete integration of the 
two systems to operate as a unit in North Dakota. 

Since it has previously been authorized by Congress that hydro- 
electric generating facilities be constructed in conjunction with the 
Missouri: River development program, this committee is now faced 
with the consideration of what additional facilities, in the form of 
transmission lines, are necessary at this time for the marketing of such 
hydroelectric power, and the most economical method of making this 
energy available to the consumers in a manner which would best serve 
the public interests. Today this committee has this matter under 
consideration; particularly as it relates to the distribution of that 
portion of power which may ultimately be marketed in Minnesota. 

Northern States Power Co. is at present operating an electrical 
system which was started in 1909; a system which has grown to cover 
an area of approximately 39,550 square miles; a system which has 
never failed to meet the requirements of its customers, now number- 
ing approximately 700,000. 

My company now furnishes electric service at retail to a total of 486 
communities, and electric energy at wholesale in 77 additional com- 
munities. We also furnish electric service directly to some 25,000 
rural and farm customers, and sell at wholesale to 25 electric coopera- 
tives. 

The entire transmission system of the Northern States Power Co. 
and subsidiaries is shown on the attached map. 

Ample electric power for our entire system is supplied from 63 
plants, totaling 879,595 kilowatts of rated capacity, with a capability 
of 956,845 kilowatts. The 1951 peak load was 824,953 kilowatts; 
thus the margin for stand-by or reserve was 131,892 kilowatts, or 16 
percent. 

This capacity and reserve is a clear indication that there is no 
power shortage in our area. 

Additional generating facilities now under construction to be com- 
pleted before the end of 1952, aggregate 74,000 kilowatts of rated 
capacity. This will be supplemented by 193,000 kilowatts of rated 
capacity by the end of 1956. Total installed rated capacity by the 
end of 1956 will be approximately 1,146,000 kilowatts, or an increase 
of approximately 95 percent over the company’s installed rated capac- 
ity at the end of World War II. Company-wide, during the past 5 
years, we have expended $159,840,000 for additions and improvements 
to system utility properties; we are spending another $36,114,000 in 
1952; and have plans formulated for approximately another $110,- 
000,000 of expenditure during the period 1953 to 1956 for the entire 
system. 

The above-mentioned expenditure for generating capacity will 
make it possible to furnish adequate service to the electric coopera- 
tives as their loads develop (or until such time as hydroelectric power 
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is available to them from the Missouri River development). In 
fact, we are at the present supplying the requirements, in whole or 
in part, of 25 electric cooperatives at 52 points of connection. 

It has been pointed out that the planning of our generating facili- 
ties must be projected well into the future. It is also necessary that 
the company’s transmission and distribution system be planned well 
in advance, and constructed so that such facilities have sufficient 
capacity at all times to supply the continually increasing loads of our 
customers within the-area. 

In June of 1951 T appeared before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations, and at that time we opposed a request by 
the Bureau of Reclamation for funds to be appropriated for the con- 
struction of transmission lines in Minnesota. Our objections were 
based primarily on the following facts— 

(1) That construction by the Bureau of Reclamation of lines in 
Minnesota was wholly premature at this time, since, to our knowledge, 
no complete coordinated study had ever been made as to the long- 
range requirements of the electric consumers, particularly as they 
relate to our area; 

(2) That we had little or no accurate information regarding the 
Bureau's then recently announced program for transmission-line con- 
struction into Minnesota, other than certain statements appearing in 
the public press; 

(3) That, regardless of when such lines then under consideration 
were constructed, they would for all practical purposes duplicate lines 
then in existence or lines which had already been authorized by our 
company directors or planned for construction in the near future; 

(4) That it was unthinkable to believe that the power supply and 
transmission systems of the utility companies and the necessary lines 
of the Bureau of Reclamation could not ultimately be integrated; and 

(5) That, unless a coordinated plan for such integration were 
made immediately, duplication and waste of manpower and mate- 
rials, together with the dissipation of millions of dollars from the 
Federal ‘Treasury, the taxpayers, and the private investor, would 
inevitably result. 

We further objected to appropriations at that time, as it was our 
opinion that if the surveys previously made by our company, the elec- 
tric cooperatives, and the Bureau of Reclamation could be studied 
jointly, a plan could be evolved that would avoid duplication of 
existing facilities and would result in rendering service which would 
be to the best interests of all concerned. 

Following the decision of the Congress not to appropriate moneys 
for construction of Bureau lines in Minnesota for the fiscal year 
1952, the engineers for the utility companies and engineers for the 
electric cooperatives made further studies of the power requirements 
in Minnesota, and of the existing and planned facilities necessary to 
serve such requirements. These studies were coordinated through 
joint discussions. 

The conelusions of these studies indicated that, in order to make 
Missouri Basin hydroelectric power available in Minnesota, it would 
require a line of 230,000 volts extending from Fargo to Fergus Falls 
to Benson to Granite Falls to Mankato to Jackson, thence westerly to 
a suitable connection with the Missouri River Basin power svstem. 
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It was also recognized by the engineers of both the utility com- 
panies and the electric cooperatives that the construction of the above- 
mentioned 230,000 volt line would not involve any duplications, and 
would make possible, to the fullest extent, the use of the existing and 
planned facilities of the utility companies and the electric coopera- 
tives, as evidenced by the utility companies’ letter of December 21, 
1951, to the Power Cooperative Development Committee, marked 
“Exhibit A,” attached hereto. 

The plan, as outlined by representatives of the electric cooperatives, 
has the complete support of the Northern States Power Co. The 
Northern States Power Co. has transmission facilities, present or 
planned, which will be adequate to deliver whatever Missouri Basin 
hydroelectric power is available to our area from the designated 
terminal stations on the 230,000 volt transmission line to consumers 
within this marketing area. 

The Northern States Power Co. opposes now, and will oppose in the 
future, the appropriation of funds to be used by any Federal agency 
for the construction of any and all transmission lines in our area, 
except a line of 230,000 volts or higher extending from Fargo to 
Fergus Falls, Benson, Granite Falls, Mankato, Jackson, and west- 
ward to South Dakota, or 230,000-volt, or higher, lines located west 
thereof, because we believe that the joint plan of the utility companies 
and the electric cooperatives being presented at this time will provide 
the most economical means of supplying Missouri Basin power in our 
area. This contention on the part of our company has the support 
of the electric cooperatives. 

Northern States Power Co. stands ready and willing to enter into 
a wheeling arrangement for the delivery of Missouri Basin hydro- 
electric power to the electric cooperatives and other preference cus- 
tomers for the account of the Bureau of Reclamation, and has solicited 
the Bureau to immediately enter into negotiations to contract for such 
delivery. It is well to point out that a reasonable and workable wheel- 
ing arrangement with the Bureau of Reclamation is an essential part 
of this plan. 

Northern States Power Co, joins with the other utility companies, 
and the electric cooperatives, in supporting the request of the Bureau 
of Reclamation for funds for the construction of the above-mentioned 
230,000-volt line because: It does not duplicate existing and planned 
facilities of the utility companies or the electric cooperatives; under 
the uniform rate policy of the Bureau of Reclamation, whereby the 
rates for electricity are the same throughout their transmission system, 
it would be uneconomical to provide this line through other means; 
and, in view of the fact that the Bureau of Reclamation will have an 
extensive system in North and South Dakota, it is only logical that this 
line, being a part of such system, should be owned by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Therefore, we intend, to the full extent of our ability, to help the 
people of Minnesota get whatever benefits may be available to them 
from the Missouri River hydroelectric projects, at the lowest possible 
cost to them. We feel it is our responsibility to do this for the people 
with whom we have done business for so many years. 

We believe the best way these people can get such benefits at the 
lowest possible cost is for us all to support Government construction 
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of this particular 230,000-volt transmission line, and to utilize our 
lower voltage lines to carry the power from the Government’s big line 
to the people in our area. 

(The exhibit above referred to follows :) 


DECEMBER 21, 1951. 
Mr. GEORGE W. OLSON, 
President, Power Development Committee, 
St. James, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter will confirm the agreements reached with your com- 
mittee on December 3 and 4, 1951, at the Washington conference with the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and will restate the companies’ policies, as discussed with you 
from time to time. 

A. First, please understand that the companies hereby reassure you that your 
present and future power requirements, as generally stated in our September 26, 
1950, letter to you, will be accomplished through present and planned construc- 
tion programs, including transmission facilities and the installation of additional 
generating units. 

The companies further propose as their policy, subject to certain undertakings 
on your part, advanced by you, as follows: 

B. Referring to the extent to which the companies would guarantee the 
wheeling of Missouri Basin hydroelectric power to the cooperatives, and at what 
points on their systems the Bureau of Reclamation could make connections to 
their lines, the companies have offered, and do offer, the following: 


We are willing to enter into wheeling agreements to transmit power from 
the point of delivery to “preferred” customers for the account of the Burean 
of Reclamation through backbone transmission facilities now available, or 
to be made available by us, as and when required, at a reasonable transport 
charge. 


In explanation of the words “reasonable transport,’ we offer to wheel at 
similar rates as have been approved by the Bureau of Reclamation under similar 
conditions, 

In order to make such Missouri Basin hydroelectric power available to con- 
sumers in Minnesota at the lowest possible cost, and in order to avoid any 
unnecessary expenditures, the companies will actively support the building of a 
certain 230,000-volt transmission line by the Bureau of Reclamation into Minne- 
sota connecting the Missouri Basin hydroelectric system with existing systems 
at or near Fargo, Fergus Falls, Benson, Granite Falls, Mankato, and Jackson. 

©. In reply to your further request that consideration be given by the com- 
panies with respect to the term of contracts under which service is presently 
being supplied to your cooperatives, the companies are willing to agree that 
the cooperatives may terminate any electric service contracts for service within 
the marketing area upon the availability of Missouri River power from the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation upon 12 months’ written notice to the 
supplying company. 

The foregoing proposals on the part of the companies are made with the 
understanding that your committee, and the electric cooperatives represented 
by you, will take appropriate action confirming proposals as made by you frem 
time to time, along the following lines: 

1. Rescind and withdraw any and all applications made to the REA Adminis- 
trator for funds for the construction of generating and transmission systems, 
other than requests for funds for the construction of transmission lines to 
new or relocated distribution load centers. 

2. The cooperatives and the utilities to endeavor to procure United States 
Department of the Interior (Bureau of Reclamation) recommendation and 
Federal budgeting and congressional approval necessary for the planning and 
construction of only the 230,000-volt federally owned transmission line to trans- 
mit Missouri Basin hydroelectric generated power to terminal load centers at 
or near Fargo, Fergus Falls, Benson, Granite Falls, Mankato, and Jackson; and 
further, that vou cooperate with the United States Department of the Interior, 
the municipally owned utilities, and the private utilities, in using the combined 
best endeavors to procure the execution of contracts by the United States Goy- 
ernment, the various electric cooperatives, the municipal utilities, and the pri- 
vate utilities in the area, for the transmission and necessary firming of such 
hydroelectric power by these utilities from 230,000-volt terminal load: centers 
to the ultimate consumer. 
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3. That you oppose the appropriation of funds to be used by any Federal! 
agency for the construction of any and all transmission lines in the area, except 
those of 230,000 volts or higher, to the above mentioned terminal load centers ; 
and oppose the organization of any group for the purpose of constructing any 
general transmission system or grid of lower voltage within the area. 

This letter is written you at your request, in order that you may have a firm 
statement from us for submission to, and confirmation by, your group of co- 
operatives. 

Our sole purpose, and yours, is to assure the ultimate consumer of any bene- 
fiis which may be available from Missouri Basin hydroelectric power. at the 
lowest possible cost by the use of existing and planned facilities within the 
area. 

Yours very truly, 
INTERSTATE POWER Co., 
By M. L. Kapp, 
Berecutive Vice President. 
Orrer TAIL Power Co., 
By C. G. WRIGHT, 
Vice President. 
NORTHERN STATES Power Co., 
By I. R. CumMMINsS, 
First Vice President. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness / 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, we have another Member of Congress 
present, Mr. Hagen, and with your permission I am going to call on 
him at this time for a statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be very glad to hear him. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Ninth Congressional 
District, Minnesota; my home is Crookston. 

I am here because I am interested in this proposal, and I wanted to 
have my endorsement of it on record as coming from my district. 
There are no large towns in my congressional district—Fergus Falls 
is the second largest. 

There are many farming activities with a tremendous and growing 
use in electric power, in the north and south section; and throughout 
the whole district a tremendous expansion of small business, small 
industries and farming activities. 

We now have plans for building a very large sugar-beet plant in the 
valley, which will increase the need for power at that place. We also 
have other plants operating in the area now, and with the growing 
needs of farming activ ities and the recent development. of more use 
of electric energy and the use of more power, with the REA co-ops 
covering the whole district will mean a greatly increased demand for 
more power. 

It has been my feeling that these projects out there can be paid ol! 
from their operation and here is an opportunity to give the people the 
cheaper power they need now which will mean more activity for the 
whole area, more prosperity for everyone and thus assist one of the 
greatest food production sections of the country help supply our 
Nation what it needs. 

I just wanted to say that I am happy to be present in this hearing 
room to ask your careful consideration of this proposal in the way of 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s transmission line. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Orsen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gravgaard’s statement will be pre- 
sented by Mr. A. J. Bailey. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you give your full name for the record ? 
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Mr. Baiwey. My name is A. J. Bailey. I am here to present the 
statement of Mr. O. N. Gravgaard, president, Rural Cooperative 
Power Association, Elk River, Minn. I am on the engineering staff 
of the Rural Cooperative Power Association. 

Mr. Gravgaard’s statement follows: 









STATEMENT OF O, N. GRAVGAARD, PRESIDENT, RURAL COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCT- 
ATION, ELK River, MINN., BEForE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE, HOUSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 







Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is O. N. Gravgaard 
und I am president of the Kandiyohi Cooperative Electric Power Association, 
an REA distribution cooperative at Willmar, Minn., and also I am president 

4 of the Rural Cooperative Power Association of Elk River, Minn. Our coopera- 

tive’s generation and transmission power system serves six distributing cooper- 










4 atives in central Minnesota over an area Comprised of approximately 15 counties. 
§ Our power system has a complete network of transmission lines, 69 kilovolts 
z and 34.5 kilovolts, with approximately 30 substations distributing power to load 
be centers of our REA members. We have a generating capacity available of 






approximately 45,000 kilovolts in steam and Diesel prime movers. About TOO 
miles of transmission lines take this power to the load centers of our members. 

: The board of directors of the Rural Cooperative Power Association have by 
\ resolution directed me to appear before you and request that your committee 
. favorably consider the appropriation of funds with which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion can build transmission lines in Minnesota to make Missouri Valley hydro 
power available to our REA cooperatives and the 24,000 members which our 
association is respectfully serving adequately. 

This association will be required to install additional generating capacity in 
1954 or 1955. Our association will thus be required to purchase some 10,000 
to 20,000 kilowatts at that time. Thus you can readily understand our anxiety 
and interest that funds be provided for the Bureau’s construction so that power 
may be made available to our system as soon as possible. We therefore request 
you favorably consider and approve the 250-kilovolt lines proposed to be built by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Minnesota. 














Mr. Kirwan. Will vou introduce the next witness, Mr. Andersen / 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
present another witness from the private utilities, and the gentleman is 
Mr. Albert V. Hart], secretary-treasurer of the Otter Tail Power Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Hartl. 

Mr. Harri. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Albert 

V. Hart] Tam secretary-treasurer of the Otter Tail Power Co., an 
electric utility locally owned and managed. bringing service to 500 
towns in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
: My reason for appearing before this committee today is to express 
| the support of my company for the budget request of the Bureau of 
F Reclamation for funds to build a 230-kilovolt transmission line 
© through western Minnesota generally along the route, Fargo, Fergus 
Falls, Benson, Granite Falls, Mankato, and Jackson. Insofar as the 
territory of our company is concerned, the proposed line is indicated 
in red on the accompanying map of our system. 

Last June I appeared before the Senate Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations opposing the then-sought-for transmission lines in 
western Minnesota. In our opinion, an appropriation was being re- 
quested for lines not coordinated with any complete study of existing 
und planned facilities or agreements. Needless duplication and ex- 
pense would have resulted. In our opinion, the present plan elimi- 
nates these objections. We believe that it is an intelligent, well-coordi- 
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nated, cooperative effort to bring Federal hydro power to western 
Minnesota in the most economical manner possible. 

We believe that the present plan, agreed to between the utilities and 
rural electric cooperatives of the area concerned, and for which an 
appropriation is now being requested, represents a desirable forward 
step. This appropriation, if approved, will provide the means for 
construction af a backbone line in western Minnesota by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, a line essential for the integration and coordination 
of the generating and transmitting facilities of all parties concerned. 

An examination of any map presented here today will show that the 
proposed route enables delivery of such Federal hydro energy as may 
become available to the major electric systems in this part of the State. 
No duplication of facilities will result. Present facilities will be used 
to a fuller degree. Critically short materials will not be needlessly 
expended. ; 

The Otter Tail Power Co. has entered into a wheeling contract with 
the Bureau of Reclamation to cover the transmission of electric energy 
to preference customers in North Dakota. It is ready and willing to 
enter into similar agreements to cover the remainder of its service area. 
In fact, it should be cautioned that the benefits of the present coordi- 
nated plan to bring Federal hydro energy to Minnesota are contingent 
upon the execution of such satisfactory wheeling contracts. 

The Otter Tail Power Co. now serves 19 rural electric cooperatives 
at 60 connections. ‘These customers represent over 25 percent of our 
entire load. We believe that the proposed plan is a continuation of 
the past policy of our company. I respectfully submit that the his- 
tory of my company indicates a record of cooperation with rural coop- 
eratives and Government agencies. As an example, may I cite the 
three-way agreement covering our service area in North Dakota, 
whereby the Bureau of Reclamation, the Central Power Electric Co- 
operative, and our company pool their facilities in order that the rural 
cooperatives may be able to receive energy from their own generating 
station in the most economical way possible, taking into consideration 
the ultimate plan of the Bureau of Reclamation in that State. 

Likewise, we have an interchange agreement with the Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, whereby, in the vicinity of Bemidji, Minn., we 
wheel to some of their customers in order that duplicate transmission 
facilities need not be built; likewise, we provide stand-by service for 
those customers. In turn they at time carry our urban load, enabling 
us to operate our Bemidji plant more economically. 

Otter Tail Power Co. adequately serves its customers. There is no 
power shortage in its service area. In support of this statement, may 
I cite our experience of this past winter. The Central Power Electric 
Cooperative previously mentioned was due to have its 30,000-kilowatts 
generating station in operation late in 1951, in order that the entire 
North Dakota REA load in our area might be transferred from our 
facilities to this plant prior to the peak load months of November and 
December. That plant still is not completed. Neverthless, the facil- 
ities of my company met all power requirements during the season’s 
peak which occurred in December. No curtailment in any degree was 
necessary. 

These examples are cited to show that our company sincerely desires 
to develop the electric resources of its service area to the end that the 
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best service at the lowest possible cost is provided for all its customers. 
This can be achieved just as surely by avoiding wasteful duplication 
as it can by adjustment of rates. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness, Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anpersen. The last witness, Mr. Chairman, for the private 
utilities is Mr. Carl Hummel, vice president of the Interstate Power Co. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Hummel. 

Mr. Humnen. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; my name is C. A. Hummel, and I am 
vice president of Interstate Power Co. Our company is a public 
utility serving electricity to 256 communities in southern Minnesota, 
northeastern Iowa, and southwestern Wisconsin. 

During June 1951 I appeared as a witness before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Interior Appropriations, to oppose a request by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for funds to be then appr opriated for the 
building of transmission lines in the State of Minnesota. The bases 
for our “protest at that time were: (1) That adequate electric service 
is now being rendered and is available throughout the area involved, 
Our company has enjoyed a long period of good relations with REA 
systems, private and municipal utilities, and we have always been 
able to work out our problems of supplying good electric service. 

(2) There was definitely no power shortage in the territory served 
by Interstate Power Co. Our company has increased its generating 
capacity 100 percent since 1945, and has adequate reserves even with 
our demand at an all-time high. Since I testified in June an addi- 
tional 11,500-kilowatt generating unit has been put into service at our 
Fox Lake plant at Sherburn, Minn. We also are progressing rapidly 
with the installation of a new 25,000-kilowatt generating unit at our 
Dubuque, Iowa, plant. (3) The proposed Bureau lines included a 
very heavy investment which would duplicate the existing utility 
transmission systems and obviously waste the taxpayers’ money. 
Our company, together with other electric companies in the area af- 
fected, had already offered to negotiate an agreement with the Bureau 
to transport Government hydroelectric power which would be avail- 
able to preference customers. The Bureau already has a itv of 
agreements for wheeling preference power in other areas of the coun- 
try under which electric companies wheel the electricity over their 
existing facilities at a reasonable charge. 

Following the June hearing Congress determined it would not 
appropr iate funds for ¢ onstructing Bureau lines in Minnesota for the 
fiscal .yvear 1952. In the intervening period the engineers working 
for the utility companies, the REA’s, and the Bureau, have under- 
taken a study of the present and planned facilities, and methods of 
distributing Government power with fairness to all parties con- 
cerned, including the taxpayers of our country. 

In general the result of these studies has indicated the practic- 
ability of a 230,000-volt Bureau line extending from Fargo, to Fergus 
Falls, to Bensen, to Granite Falls, to Mankato: thence southw est to 
Jackson and thence westerly to connect with the Bureau Missouri 
Basin system. This line, with substations at the points noted above, 
was agreed on in order to avoid duplication of lines, and to make pos- 
sible the economical use of Government power and the existing and 
planned facilities of both the private utility companies and REA’s. 
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With this stipulation our company now endorses the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s request for funds for a 230,000-volt transmission line 
in the State of Minnesota, extending from Fargo, to Fergus Falls, to 
Benson, to Granite Falls, to Mankato; thence southwest to Jackson 
and thence westerly to connect with the Bureau Missouri Basin system, 
including the substations at or near Fargo, Fergus Falls, Benson, 
Granite Falls, Mankato, and -fackson. 

Interstate Power Co. will continue to oppose any appropriation of 
funds for the construction of Bureau lines with a voltage lower than 
230,000 volts, and any projection of lines easterly of the proposed 
circuit as a duplication of our facilities now existing or planned, 
thus destroying eXisting investments and wasting our country’s re- 
sources. 

We are attaching a system map of the Interstate Power Co. On this 
map we have also indicated a portion of the proposed Bureau 250,000- 
volt line which would extend through territories we serve. 

Over our present and proposed facilities we are now, and have been, 
ready to make agreements with the Bureau of Reclamation for the use 
and the wheeling of Missouri Basin hydroelectric power. We join 
with the electric cooperatives whose testimony has previously been 
heard, with Northern States Power Co., and Otter Tail Power Co. 
in support of the proposed plan. A reasonable and workable agree- 
ment with the Bureau to deliver Missouri Basin hydroelectric power 
to the people of Minnesota is an important part of the proposed plan. 
It is our desire that wheeling and power contracts by all parties 
concerned be negotiated at once. 

While the problem at hand is only a part of the Missouri River de- 
velopment, and the work of the Bureau of Reclamation, we believe it is 
an important part. The REA’s and the companies testifying today 
worked diligently and in good faith to find an answer to this problem 
which will take into account existing conditions and facts, as well as 
our faith in our country’s future. 

Your consideration in hearing us is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, prior to my few remarks in con- 
clusion, if you will give me permission to have a wire from C. R. Hove, 
manager of the Runestone Electric Association, of Alexandria, Minn., 
inserted in the record, I will appreciate this very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

ALEXANDRIA, MINN., January 29, 


H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Congressman from Minnesota, Washington, D. C.: 

Unable to be present at hearing before the House Comimittee on Appropria 
tions to be held February 4, at 2 p. m. Would appreciate your giving the 
following statement to committee: If the Runestone Electric Association is to be 
success we must have cheaper electricity from some sonree. It would seem to 
us a reasonable proposition that we get it from the Missouri Valley. 

C. R. Hove, Manager. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that I am sitting here 
across the table from five of my colleagues who have always been 
very friendly to the REA, and I know that, because I have sat for 
a good many years on the Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agri- 
culture, handling the funds for the REA, and I have recognized 
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many times the five gentlemen in their aiding me not only in the 
subcommittee but out on the floor of the House. 

To me this proposal, gentlemen, is just moving a little further 
along the line toward making effective the program that we have 
all been working for, which is to make the REA successful, as we 
want it to be. 

Please keep in mind that western and central Minnesota is an area 
of very high-fuel costs, and we are up against high freight rates 
and every increasing cost because of our distance from markets. 

Another thing I want to point out to you gentlemen is the fact 
that last year in our appearance before you, you may recall, this was 
a divided group, and we were divided into opposing factions. The 
ywrivate utilities were, for causes of their own, opposed to what was 
Slner recommended at that time, by myself in connection with my 
request to the Budget for $7,000,000 to commence this program. 

But we are here today a united group, and feel, as I have always 
contended, there should certainly be no duplication of lines whatso- 
ever; and this agrees with the intent of the Congress of the United 
States as frequently expressed. 

This year we have one thing that we,did not have last year, gentle- 
men. We have before us the request by the Bureau for $2,900,000 
to start studies, surveys, and condemnation work, and so forth on 
this plan. So, I can say to you gentlemen, in conclusion, that we 
appreciate very deeply the consideration on your part in allowing 
us to utilize so much of your time this afternoon, and whatever con- 
sideration you see fit to give us will be greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Andersen. 

I want to ask you two very brief questions. First, I want to con- 
gratulate you before I ask a question—both the co-ops and the pri- 
vate utilities—for having made a good study of this situation out 
there, before the Government is requested to invest any money in it. 

So, again I congratulate you for that. 

Now, the question: If this line is built, the funds made available to 
create it, will you both get together out there and stop any encroaching 
lines? 

Mr. Hummer. That is a part of the agreement. For the private 
utilities we are opposed to other encroachment. 

Mr, Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, with only one proviso or exception 
on my part this does not include the necessary transmission lines by 
the REA’s. We may, and probably will, have to extend the present 
REA system. 

Mr. Hume. I refer to duplicate lines on the part of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The REA’s will interconnect to carry their power. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it should be said that the United States Gov- 
ernment will get the $54 million back with 3 percent interest. That is 
the report the Bureau of Reclamation can make; it is an investment 
which the Government will get back, and the people up in Minnesota 
and in the Northwest will have this power. They are located in an 
area where fuel costs are high; you have to use coal which is expensive, 
and T mean very high. Youare not getting too much power. You are 
still going to have to use coal in Minnesota for the generation of elec- 
tricity, and Iam glad that vou can use coal, because it has taken a 
heavy blow already. 
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Mr. Bremicker. May I read this very short paragraph from the 
agreement: 

That you oppose the appropriation of funds to be used by any Federal agency 
for the construction of any and all transmission lines in the area, except those 
of 230,000 volts or higher, to the above-mentioned terminal load centers; and 
oppose the organization of any group for the purpose of constructing any 
general transmission system or grid of lower voltage within the area. 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you; and I am glad to see that made ¢ 
part of the agreement. 

Mr. Maxie. In the outline of the original proposal from the power 
company to the 20 cooperatives, as w ell as the answer by the 20 co- 
operatives to the utilities, which is being submitetd as part of the 
record, is found a similar statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Norre.tu. I remember your testimony last year, Mr. Bremicker, 
and I also remember the testimony of the REA representatives last 
year and the statement of our good friend here ‘Mr . Andersen]. I 
should like to have one thing explained : Since you were here before, 
what happened down there in the State of Minnesota that caused you 
to get together’ Something must have happened there, and I would 
like to know what it was. 

Mr. AwNpersen. May I go off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Norrewu. I will let you go off the record, but I may want you 
to get back on the record. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Bremicker. May I say, as you recall, this question did not come 
before the ieee o we did not appear before the House Interior Sub- 
committee last year, because it was not a part of the appropriation. 
We appeared bihce the Senate Appropriation Committee in opposi- 
tion to the proposed appropriation of funds. 

Mr. Norreii. I know what you did before the committee; I want 
to know what happened down in Minnesota. 

Mr. Bremicker. Our opposition was based on the fact that there 
ought to be a joint study of working out the whole problem in the 
State of Minnesota, and we immediately sat down and endeavored to 
work out the whole problem in the State of Minnesota for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Mr. Norrei. I think that is commendable, but why bring the Fed- 
eral Government in now to build this line ? 

Mr. Bremicker. Why bring the Federal Government in? 

Mr. Norreti. Yes; why not do it yourself ¢ 

Mr. Bremicker. With a cost of $54 million—and I am speaking for 
the Northern States Power; I cannot speak for the other utility people 
in that area—but in order to make the power available, and we are 
not the only company, but. we do not have the ability to handle the 
cost outside our area 

Mr. Norrevy. In other words, in the area in which you are doing 
business you are financially unable to construct the necessary trans- 
mission lines to give the people of that area the increased power that 
they need or that they will need ? 

Mr. Bremicker. We can take care of our customers in our area, but 
this plan refers to Missouri Basin power outside of an area in Min- 
nesota when power is available. 
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Mr. Norrevt. Can you build the transmission lines to take whatever 
power you may get in that area to your customers in the future? Can 
you build your part of this line? 

Mr. Bremicxer. Our part of this particular line? 

Mr. Norrey. Yes. 

Mr. Bremickxer. That was the purpose of the study; that is, only 
the portion of the line that comes into the area. Of course, there is a 
line between Granite Falls and Mankato. The line between Granite 
Falls and Mankato, which we said we possibly could build. However, 
that is only a part of the area that would benefit from the Missouri 
Basin lower-cost power. The Missouri Basin power would extend 
into west and southern Minnesota, and to bring it in it is essential for 
the line to go out of our area. 

Mr. Norre.i. In my area the utilities will construct the necessary 


‘transmission lines that they need, little and big. And, gentlemen, 


that is the only way we can carry on this program. We have talked 
about wheeling contracts. If we build, if the Government goes Me and 
constructs these lines, then why talk about wheeling contracts? Let 
the Federal Government go in and construct all of it and take charge 
of it. 

I have been with this committee sometime and have tried to hold 
back the Government’s participation and let the utilities do the job. 
I do not believe that we ought to duplicate transmission lines, but I 
think it is the duty of the utilities in the area, if you have an area 
that is not getting power, that needs the power, to construct those 
lines. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you yield for a moment, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norreyt. Yes; in just a moment. Here we are going to have to 
construct these lines, and the people are going to get power, and I 
am for their getting the power, but I think the utilities ought to con- 
struct the lines. Here it is proposed that the Government will have 
to do it. 

This committee is not going to favor construction of a great power- 
transmission line system somewhere in order to create electricity to the 
smaller line below, to the utilities who are to wheel the power over 
those lines. I think there are a lot of places where they need power, 
but I do not think the committee should favor building the line, or 
doing what the utilities ought to do. They come in this year asking 
for the money necessary to build this line, but next year they may 
come in opposing something else. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Norreri. Mr. Andersen, there is no law which prohibits the 
REA’s from borrowing all the money they need to construct any line 
they want to. And they can do it without coming to this committee. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Norrell, I do not think that is possible. I do 
not think it is possible for 20 REA’s in one State to borrow that 
amount of money, nee: it would represent too big a proportion of 
the amount of money available in one year for that purpose; it would 
be beyond their ability to do it. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Jackson. As I understand it, the line that is to be built is out 
into the service area of the Northern States Power ? 
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Mr. Anpersen. That is part of it. A large portion of the proposed 
line is not within the present operating area of the Northern States 
Power Co. 

Mr. Jackson. Actually they have a situation here that a small 
wheeling contract—that is, if the Government were to build this line- 
could be made to carry power to every service area ? 

Mr. Norreiy. There are three parties here. 

Mr. Bremicker. May I make this statement? 

This was a study by the entire group, an engineering study. As- 
suming we were to construct the line, and charge the same rates, 
would be one thing, but just to lay out private money with no re- 
turn on the construction of the line into a nonservice area, we can- 
not do. 

Mr. Jackson. You would charge—would you not?—so many mills 
for wheeling the power to a certain point, and your position is you 
would not be able to amortize your investment for that? 

Mr. Bremicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. And is that because you are not going to be using any 
of this power? 

Mr. Bremicker. Not necessarily. The thing is that we have got 
dams here some 300 miles away. 

Mr. Jackson. What is the line loss on this; do you have an engi- 
neering answer to that? What would be the line loss? 

Mr. Mackie. The line loss, if I may answer that, on such a system 
is going to depend entirely on how much load. That involves a 
technical question that I do not believe any man can stand up here 
and give an answer to—that question. 

Mr. Jackson. I should think someone would be in position to make 
a prediction, within variations, as to how much the line loss will be 
from the bus bar to the extremities. 

Mr. Mackie. You mean to carry the power from the bus bar? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, from the bus bar. 

Mr. Mackie. To the fartherest point of delivery from the project ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Mackie. It depends entirely on how the-—— 

Mr. Jackson. In order to determine the economic feasibility of the 
transmission line, you would have to know that ? 

Mr. Mackie. We did not determine that; it was determined by the 
sureau of Reclamation. You understand that I represent the 20 REA 
CO-Ops, and not the utilities. 

Mr. Jackson. I know, but the private utilities here certainly must 
have made a study of this question. Do you have an engineer here ? 

Ser Mac KIE. It may be I am not talking to your question. I think 

 Bremicker answered your question by the statement that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation themselves—they had their own studies—the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has established about 250 miles as the maximum 
feasible distance that they can transmit power economically. 

It is quite obvious that there is no such transmission distance from 
the bus-bar problem here. This goes out approximately a distance of 

250 miles to the farthest point. Of course, a Government agency can 
make a tremendous profit on power sold within an area of 10 miles of 
the bus bar, but when they get out to the farthest extremity the cosi 
is greater. 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, I am a lawyer by profession, but just as a mat- 
ter of common sense, if you have intersections and tie-ins to the grid 
system you can cut the line loss, 

Mr. Mackin. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I am trying to get some elementary facts, and I am 
just curious to know whether there is going to be a heavy line loss due 
to the fact that the big load is at the extremity of this system. That 
is what 1 am trying to find out, and the studies the private utilities 
must have made covered this factor, because it is involved in the con- 
struction problem if they were sincere in wanting a study. As I un- 
derstand from the statements that have been made in connection with 
this hearing before the Senate committee, they were. 

Ido not want to belabor the point further, but I was quite surprised 
to hear there had been so much dodging of something which is very 
fundamental. 

Mr. Mackir. I would like to say as a matter of record for the coop- 
eratives, that in my opinion the line of that length, carrying a load, 
a reasonable load, the transmission line would suffer a line loss in the 
neighborhood of 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that not rather liberal; I mean, is it not a very 
conservative estimate of the line loss¢ Would it not be more than 
that / : 

Mr. Macwir. It depends entirely, as 1 said before, upon how much 
equipment you want to put in. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, someone ought to know the proportion in the 
way of equipment. What is it going to be? 

Mr. Mackir. By the Bureau of Reclamation. It depends entirely 
on how much a load and how much they are going to push this load 
up to. Maybe I am being technical 

Mr. Jackson. I am sympathetic, you see, with the project, but I 
umn just trying to develop some facts ¢ 

Mr. Mackir. So far as the economic feasibility is concerned, actu- 
ally, in my opinion, you will start out with the line taking a reason- 
able load as the utilities have been doing for years, and they carry that 
load until they are justified in making further investments. 

To answer the other part of your question, I do not assume that 
they would be justified in going to a point that would be more than 
+0 percent before they would reinvest and build the line. 

Mr. Jackson. There is a serious question about the economic feasi- 
bility of constructing this line. As a layman, I can see there is, and 
we have some very big transmission lines in the Northwest. I know 
something about what happens when a line runs 300 miles. You ean- 
not afford to run a line too far. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Jackson, if you will permit the interruption, 
! think this entire area is within what the Reclamation Bureau terms 
the 250-mile coverage. 

Mr. Jackson. How much ? 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. Two hundred and fifty miles. 

Mr. Jackson. Some of it is pretty much on the borderline. 

Mr. Anpersen. The extremity points are on the borderline, but the 
major portion of the line I would say would be about 185 miles away. 
Mr. Jackson. Where is the load center? 
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Mr. Anversen. The load center would be approximately, on the 
average, about 185 miles from the Fort Randall Dam. That line 
bisects my congressional district. 

Mr. Macrie. As the map shows, this is the 250-mile limit from that 
point [indicating]. This point here is approximately 160 miles from 
Fort Randall, and this line is 250 miles. This is the project delivery 
point, indicated in the large yellow star. 

Mr. Jackson. There are interconnections with the private utilities 
with that line? 

Mr. Mackrre. There are interconnections at this point [indicating }. 

Mr. Jackson. Then they have got transmission stations down on 
that private utility line, 230, 000 line ? 

Mr. Macxtz. There is one. This is the 230-kilovolt of the Northern 
States Power which is under construction now [indicating]. 

Mr. Jackson. Where is that? 

Mr. Mackie. This 230-kilovolt line is under construction. 

Mr. Jackson. That is Northern States Power ? 

Mr. Mackie. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. How far is that ? 

Mr. Mackie. About 150 miles. 

Mr. Jackson. Let me ask the private utility representative whether 
they made a study of the economic feasibility of this line? 

Mr. Bremicker. The economic feasibility of the lie—that is very 
difficult to answer. 

Mr. Jackson. Of the proposed transmission line from the bus bar 
to the service area. 

Mr. Bremicker. From the bus bar, or the dam? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, the bus bar or the dam. I am trying not to be 
technical at all. The bus bar is at the dam. 

Mr. Bremicker. May I ask Mr. H. C. Cummins, vice president of 
the company, to answer that question. Would you like to answer the 
question, Mr. Cummins? 

Mr. Cummins. What was the question 

Mr. Bremicker. Whether we had made an economic study of the 
line from the bus bar to the service area. 

Mr. Cummins. No, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. That was the whole basis of why you wanted the 
Senate committee to hold up the line, was it not, and now we find you 
did not make such a study ? 

Mr. Cummins Maybe I misunderstood you. You mean have we 
made a study of the economic feasibility of doing this particular end / 

Mr. Jackson. This is what the controversy has been about, is it not ? 

Mr. Cummins. The controversy ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; on whether the Bureau of Reclamation should 
build the line to the REA customers, or whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should build the line. 

Mr. Cummins. I was speaking about building a transmission line 
from the 

Mr. Jackson. From the load center to the preferred customers. 
And you went before the Senate committee and asked them to hold up 
consideration of an appropriation until a study had been made. 

Mr. Cummins. Yes. 
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Mr. Jackson. At least, somebody went before the Senate committee 
and stated they wanted a study made. What kind of a study did 
you decide on? 

’ Mr. Bremicker. That at the time we opposed the funds being 
appropriated no one knew what the plan was to be. 

Mr. Jackson. The plan has always been very simple—the question 
of bringing power from the bus bar to the preferred customers, REA 
co-ops; it 1s Just that simple. 

Mr. Bremicker. From the viewpoint of the economic feasibility 
of constructing that line—it is not an economic feasibility from the 
viewpoint of the company. 

Mr. Jackson. So you did make a study ? 

Mr. Bremicker. From the viewpoint of the economic feasibility 
of the company. 

Mr. Jackson. That is what I have been asking, and I am glad 
someone has finally stated that such a study was made. 

Mr. Bremicxer. Yes; from the standpoint of the company. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. Now, let me ask you this question: Has there 
been an offer for a wheeling contract from the utilities? 

Mr. Bremicxer. We would have offered to negotiate a wheeling 
contract to take the power to these locations. 

Mr. Jackson. What is the cost of the bus-bar power from the dam, 
as compared to what the REA’s have to pay; so much in kilo- 
watt-hours ¢ 

Mr. Mackie. In accordance with the present established rates by 
the Bureau of 5.5 mills, their rate, the equivalent rate used by this 
group, varies approximately from 17 mills to 11 mills to this 20 
cooperatives, 

Mr. Jackson. You mean the cost to the cooperatives varies from 
11 to 17 mills? 

Mr. Mackie. That is correct. 

Mr. Jackson. And the Bureau’s cost is—— 

Mr. Macxte. 5.5 mills. 

Mr. Jackson. In other words, it varies all the way from a third to 
less than a third, and the cost of power from steam plants is a higher 
production than the hydro costs? 

What would you say would be the cost of delivering the power, 
allowing for the amortization of the line and interest on the invest- 
ment; how much of this 5.5 mills is represented in the amortization 
of the $54 million line costs ? 

Mr. Bremicxer. The Bureau of Reclamation would have that. 

Mr. Jackson. I think, Mr. Chairman, we can ask our clerk to get 
that information for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Power SysTeM Rate, Missourr Rtver Basin Prosectr 


The 5.5-mill rate for the Missouri River Basin project power system is the 
average commercial power rate necessary to achieve pay-out as well as to 
provide for operation and maintenance and provision for replacements of the 
power system facilities. This rate is an over-all average rate for the completely 
integrated power production and power transmission system. It also provides 
sufficient revenues to assist in the repayment of irrigation costs which irrigation 
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water users cannot repay themselves. Exact figures are not available but it is 
estimated that roughly 25 percent, or approximately 1.5 mills, of this average 
rate covers the payment of the operation and maintenance costs and amortiza- 
tion of the transmission investment allocated to commercial power. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. That is all. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Bremicker, you have testified that studies made by 
your company indicate that it is not economically’ feasible for the 
company to construct a 230-kilovolt line in the Missouri Basin? 

You did not testify to that, but you are asking the Government to do 
that ? 

Mr. Bremicker. I would like to say this, that the power is at the 
dam; that is, power is going to be available, and in order to make ar- 
rangements to take that power, certainly it is not economical for us 
to move it at the postage-stamp rate, the same rate to these locations. 

Mr. Jensen. How much is your company going to spend this year 
for additional power development and for transmission and related 
equipment ¢ 

Mr. Humuen. Our entire job is $6 million, will be about that, in 
1952. Most of that—about $3 million will be in paying for the 25,000- 
kilovolt turbine and boilers that are being installed at Dubuque. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is your program for next year ? 

Mr. Hume, It will average about $5.5 million a year. 

Mr. Jensen. You want to tell us that your company will not build 
the necessary lines with the necessary transmission to the area where 
you are now operating 4 

Mr. Hummer. We cannot build those lines into the Missouri Basin. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not asking that. But do you want to testify to 
the fact that your company is not ready and willing to build all the 
necessary transmission lines and furnish the power that is necessary to 
take care of all of your customers, all of your customers who do not 
have power now in the area in which you operate / 

Mr. Hummen. We have done the exact opposite, and we can build 
those lines. However it is my opinion—— 

Mr. Jensen. That is all I want to know. 

Now, let me ask this question of the Northern States Power Co. 
How much money are you expending this year? 

Mr. Bremicker. $36 million this year. 

Mr. Jensen. And how much do you propose to spend in 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Bremicker. For 1950—up to 1956, $110 million. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you want to testify that you are not able and willing 
to build the necessary lines, power facilities, and transmission lines, 
necessary to take care of your customers in the area where you are 
now delivering power and those who may desire power in the future? 

Mr. Bremicker. I so testified. 

Mr. Jensen. That you are not willing to do that ? 

Mr. Bremicker. No; that we will build all the adequate facilities to 
take care of our customers. 

Mr. Jensen. Iam just trying to get the facts. 

And you testified last year that your company was ready and willing 
to build the necessary transmission lines? 
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Mr. Bremicker. Yes; in our area. 

Mr. Jensen. You would build a line to bring this Missouri Valley 
power in, or you would enter into a wheeling contract to furnish this 
power to the people that need it, your customers, and those that might 
come on afterward ¢ 

Mr. Bremicker. We testified that we could, over existing facilities, 
take care of the customers in our area. We would serve all customers 
in our area, and we are serving them at the present time and will con- 
tinue to serve them, but not with the hydroelectric power. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what I thought you said. Now, let me ask the 
representative of the Otter Tail Power Co. What is your program for 
expenditure this year ¢ 

Mr. Harri. We spent about $4 million this year, and that is less 
than has been the average. The investment within the last year is pri- 
marily in transmission facilities. 

Mr. Jensen. And what do you propose to spend next year ¢ 

Mr. Harri. Our program within the next year will also be in the 
neighborhood of $4 million. 

Mr. Jensen. If it were necessary to build more lines in order to 
transmit the Missouri Valley power, would you be in position, that is, 
does your company have the financial ability to get more money to 
build those lines ¢ 

Mr. Harrn. We are financially able, and we are willing to take care 
of the power needs in our own area. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are going to do so‘ 

Mr. Harri. That is our sincere intention. 

Mr. Jensen. To take care of your customers / 

Mr. Harri. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And are you willing to enter into a wheeling contract ¢ 

Mr. Harri. I believe we are the only company represented here that 
already has a wheeling contract with the Bureau. 

Mr. JENSEN. And you wheel the power at about the same rates 
charged by other private utilities 4 

Mr. Harri. We also must be understood that we are talking about 
the rate structure at which Otter Tail now serves the REA co-ops. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I understand that. 

Now, I want to ask the REA representative this question: Have you 
folks made application for the necessary power, and steam plants 
hecessary to take care of your area, in conjunction with the power that 
is produced and transmitted by the private utilities and municipali- 
ties: have you made applications for REA loans to do that ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, Mr. Jensen, we have had such a loan on file. 

Mr. Jensen. How much? 

Mr. Hansen. $17,600,000, 

Mr. Jensen. $17,600,000. And there are a number of municipal 
plants in operation in that area / 

Mr, Hansen. Yes: there are a number of municipal plants. 

Mr. Jensen. And they are giving good service and without doubt 
they can expand their service if necessary ? 

Mr. Hansen. I would say generally that the municipal plants ean- 
not afford to develop their facilities to take care of the load beyond 
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their own needs, The power which the municipal plants have been 
selling to REA co-ops, by and large, has been excess capacity, ani 
many of them have had to discontinue sale to the REA because their 
‘apacity was being utilized by their own growing demands. 

Mr. Jensen. And the REA’s have asked for this loan of $17,600,000 
for that reason ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. What I am trying to do is to find out why the people 
of Minnesota, the REA’s and the private utilities and the municipali- 
ties cannot do as the REA’s and private utilities are trying to do in 
northwestern lowa and I am sure will succeed in doing without ask 
ing for Federal funds to build these transmission lines, and by so 
doing the REA’s and the municipalities and private industry will ruy 
their own business and be independent, as most Americans like to be. 
That is what I am trying to establish here. 

In the event Congress should decide not to appropriate this money 
but decide to treat Minnesota as fairly as Congress treated Iowa, ani 
as fairly as we are treating Nebraska, by running a line from Ne- 
braska to O’Neill about 50 miles south of Randall, and running a line 
to Sioux City just inside the fowa border, which is around 100 miles 
from Randall, and by being as fair to Minnesota by running a heavy 
transmission line from Randall or Garrison into your State, just in- 
side the border, and let the REA’s and the private utilities get together, 
and say now the private utilities will build this line, REA build this 
line, and we will build this line, and you build this line, and we wil! 
enter into wheeling contracts, and by so doing we can and will take 
care of our people's power needs. You have already got some pretty 
heavy lines which this backbone line that you are asking for today 
is paralleling and by so doing you can with possibly 25 percent, not 
over 50 percent of the expenditure, do as good a job as would be done 
by the building of this backbone line. 

Now, that is what the people in Iowa, the REA’s, the municipalities 
and the private utilities are trying hard to do, and when they get it 
done they will run their own business, and there is a lot of satisfaction 
in that as Lam sure you will agree. Will your REA’s collaborate wit!) 
the private utilities and municipalities in a sincere attempt to carr) 
out that kind of a program in the event Congress treats you as goo: 
as we have treated Iowa and Nebraska by furnishing a heavy trans 
mission line to a load center just inside the Minnesota border where 
you can pick up Missouri Valley power ? 

Mr. Hanson. I should like to refer that question to our engineer 
for an answer, inasmuch as there is considerable technical data in it, 
and have him try to give you a clear answer. 

Mr. Jensen. You know it is our job on this side of the table to try 
to save every dollar we can, and I think every one of you is anxious 
that we do that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Jensen, before the engineer speaks on that sub- 
ject, let me remind you, as you undoubtedly know, that we cannot 
justify this huge expenditure on the Missouri River unless we get 
in shape to utilize the cheap power that comes from those dams. This 
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near one-billion-dollar investment can only be justified by spreading 
as far as possible this cheap power which will be generated. 

Mr. Jense. Iowa will take care of that without such a huge Fed- 
eral expenditure, I am sure. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do not know exactly, Mr. Jensen, as to what the 
Jowa program is. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I just told you, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anversen. I do not think that they have made that program 
as a result of any anticipation of a great quantity of Missouri River 
power coming into their area. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; they most certainly have, and the gentleman 
here from Northern States knows it, and all of the rest of them know 
it, all the utilities know it. 

Mr. Bremicker (interposing). I do not know that we referred to 
it, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. You say that you did not refer to it ? 

Mr. Bremicxer. No. 

Mr. Jensen. How do you understand it? 

Mr. Bremicker. I understand that a group in the northern part of 
lowa, as I got it directly from a man from Sioux City, that they are 
asking for funds from the Bureau of Reclamation to construct 69 
miles of 250-kilovolt line. 

Mr. Jensen. Who asked them for that ? 

Mr. Bremicxer. At least others in that area did. 

Mr. Jensen. They certainly did not, officially. 

Mr. Bremicker. That has been my latest information. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that all, Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Mackie. I believe Mr. Jensen asked a question which they ex- 
pected the engineer to answer. First, I would like to point out this 
particular difference: That, with the exception of a very small area 
in northwestern Iowa, practically the balance of the entire State of 
lowa has nothing in common with the area that we are talking about 
here, unless we first go to REA, according to our engineering studies, 
and ask REA for $32,000,000 to put them in the same or identical con- 
dition that the Corn Belt and most of the rest of Lowa is in. 

We, as engineers, do not recommend that these people be put in that 
position to put them on a comparable basis with something in Iowa. 

[ do not want to sound impertinent to this committee, but here we 
have a group of REA cooperatives that do not have any investment 
made by REA other than the distribution necessary to distribute the 
power in their own area, 

Now, if you are talking about our covering all power cooperatives, 
I will grant that it is entirely a different situation than that which we 
have presented today; but, if we are to compare this with Iowa, our 
engineering study shows that an investment of REA funds to the 
extent of $32,000,000 would be necessary to make our people comparable 
with the Corn Belt, the Crescent, and the balance of your Iowa 
territory. 

_ Now, if you want to subtract that from the $54,000,000 which the 
Bureau of Reclamation is asking for, then we are on a comparable 
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basis. We will answer your question “Yes” or “No” definitely, ani 
we will go to REA and get the rest of the money. 

I think there is one other point that people may have been led to 
believe, and I believe that all of you gentlemen are familiar with the 
fact that an REA cooperative cannot get money to serve anyone except 
an REA customer. They cannot borrow money for supplying munici- 
palities or anybody else, regardless of whether they are preferred 
customers or not, providing they have service. 

I do not think it is legal, as far as I am concerned as an engineer— 
and I am not an attorney—for an REA co-op to build a system that 
will serve an area. That is something that cannot be legally done 
with REA funds. 

Mr. Jensen. I know the limits of REA. I know that they cannot 
go into towns of over 1,500 population according to the law, but I also 
know that you have private utilities operating in that area whose top 
officials testified to the Senate committee last year that they were ready 
and willing to build the necessary transmission lines and to wheel 
Missouri Valley power to serve that area in conjunction with the REA’s 
to the complete satisfaction of the power users in that area. 

Mr. Mackie. At their present rate structures, I believe you will find 
that they did not testify that they were willing to go to any specific 
point and pick up Bureau power and make it available. 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, I think they did. How about it, Mr. Bremicker/ 

Mr. Bremickxer. From any specific point of connection? We put 
that in as part of a proposed plan to be studied. At the present time 
we are serving in South Dakota the East River group, where we serve 
right on a Bureau line. 

Mr. Jensen. As I remember, you testified last year that your com- 
panies were ready to build the necessary transmission lines and do 
the job necessary to get the new valley power to the people. 

Mr. Bremicker. At the present rates? 

Mr. Jensen. That you were ready to build lines to Sioux Falls, 8 
Dak., to pick up that power for the people. 

Mr. Bremicker. That is, within our area. 

Mr. Jensen. I did not expect you to go beyond your area, but there 
are other utilities that will take it beyond your area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Jensen, we might as well be frank about this. 
I do not think either you or I will want any private utilities to come 
between the Government-produced low-cost source of power and our 
cooperatives and municipalities. 

Mr. Jensen. They are doing it all over this country now and have 
been for several years. They are simply picking up the power at 
the bus bar and at load centers and doing it in complete harmony with 
REA and wheeling it to the REA customers at a rate which they are 
willing to pay. I will insert a list of such contracts and operations 
now in effect. at this point, which are working to the benefit and satis- 
faction of the REA and all concerned. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 
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List of transmission contracts as of Feb. 1, 19: 


12, between Bureau of Reclamation 


and private utilities showing points of interconnection to permit service to preference 


customers 


State 


Washington. 


Idaho sete Idaho Power Co. 


California 
Nevada... 
Wyoming 


California-Pacifie Util 


Montana 
North Dakota 
Montana Power Co 


Montana. . 


Northwestern Public 


Co.! 


South Dakota 


North Dakota Otter Tail Power Co 


Colorado Publie Service Co. of ¢ 


Private utility 


Pacific Power & Light Co 


Pacific Gas & Electric 


Mountain States Power Co. 


Montana- Dakota Utilities Co. 


Existing and proposed 
interconnection points 


Prosser power plant. 

Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Minidoka power plant. 

Emmett substation. 

Barber Dam. 

Co.! Tracy switchyard. 

ities Co. Boulder Dam. 

Thermopolis substation. 

Garland No, 2 substation. 

Powell, Wyo. 

Cody, Wyo. 

Freemont County, Wyo.: 
1, 2, and 3. 

Pavillion, Wyo. 

Pilot Reservoir. 

Casper 

Glendive. 

Miles City. 

Wolf Point. 

Watford City. 

Beulsh. 

Williston 

Great Falls 

Whately. 

East Helena. 

Tripp. 

Watertown. 

Blunt. 

Gavins Point. 

Huron, 

Rugby. 

Devils Lake. 

Carrington 

Jamestown, 

Edgeley. 

Forman. 

Washburn. 

Voltaire, 

Rolla 

Greeley. 

Dillon 


Points 


> Service 


‘olorado 


And at such other points as may be agieed upon in writing. 


Southwestern Power Administraltion— Present power delivery points and preference 


customers serve 


State Utility Delivery point 


Texas Power and | Sherman 


Light Co. 


lahoma Oklahoma Gas & | Brown, Russett 


Light Co. 


Public Service C 
of Oklahoma 


Southwestern Gas | Narrows Dam 


& Electrie Co. 


ivery to begin on Feb. 20, 1952. 


oy} 
Preferred customer served 


Brazos River Texas Electric Cooperative 
Deep East Texas Electric Cooperative. 
Fairview County Electric Cooperative. 
Farmers Electric Cooperative 
Grayson-Collins Electric Cooperative 
Hunt-Collin Electric Cooperative 
Kaufman County Electric Cooperative. 
Canadian Valley Elect Cooperative. 
Fast Central Oklahoma Electric Cooperative 
Kiamichi Electric Cooperative 

Peoples Electric Cooperative 
Southeastern Electric Cooperative 
Clarksville, Ark. 

Crescent, Okla. 

Lexington, Okla 

-urcell, Okla 

Spiro, Okla 

Canadian Valley Electric Coops 
Choctaw Electric Cooperative. 
Kiamichi Electric Cooperative. 

Peoples Electrie Cooperative 
Southeastern Electric Cooperative. 
Skiatook, Ok 

Wetumka, O 


la. 

kKla. 

Wood County Electric Cooperative 
Upshur Rural Electric Cooperative.! 
Valley Electric Membership Cooperative. 
Panola-Harrison Electric Cooperative.’ 
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Bonneville Power Administration—System interconnections by States ! 








State Utility nection Preferred customer served 








| Points of intercon- 
; 
| 


—— — 


SN so oS uae Washington Water | Lewiston............| Clear Valley Light & Power 
Power Co. | Association. ? 
Colburn_.._..-- -| Idaho Light & Power Cooper. 
ative, Association. ? 
Spirit Lake --| Kootenai Rural Electric Cooper- 
|  ative,? 
| Kootenai Rural Vlectric Cooper. 
| _ ative. 
| Northern Lights, Inc. 
| Pend Oreille Electric Coopera- 
} | tive, 
Montana. Montana Power Co_| Burke, Idaho (over | Lincoln Electric Co-op (Mo: 
| facilities of Wash- |  tana.2 
ington Water | Missoula Electric Cooperative: 
Power Co.) Northern Lights, Ine. 2 
Ravalli Electric Co-op. 
City of Bandon.? 
Coos Curry Electric Coopers 
tive.? 
City of Drain, 
Douglas Electric Cooperative, 
Inc. 
Benton-Lincoln Electrie Co 
Ine. 





Oregon_-_..-.- California Oregon | Coos Bay 

Power Co. Eugene ie 
| Cottage Grove. - 
| McKinley of ao 


j 

Mountain States | Albany----..--- 
Power Co. Re ee 

| 1 ORIN oe ies 

| Pacific Power & | Astoria .-.----| Central Electric Cooperativ: 

| 

} 





Light Co. Pendleton a ne. 
| The Dalles ...| Columbia Basin Electric Cooper- 
| Troutdale _- ative, Inc. 
St. Johns___- ; Umatilla Electric Cooperativ: 
| Tone ee EAS Association, 2 
Rainier. _...........| Wasco Electric Cooperative, In: 
Will Bridge -- West Oregon Electric Cooper- 
| ative. 
Portland General | McMinnville City of Canby. 
Electrie Co. 
Oregon____.........------| Portland Genera] | Harborton Sandy Electric Cooperative 
Electric Co. Salem | West Oregon Electric Cooperativ: 
| St. Johns... 
| St. Marys 
Troutdale 
Woodburn 
Oregon City | 
Washington ___- _..--| Pacific Power & | Grandview | Big Bend Electrie Cooperative, 
Light Co. | | Ine, 
| Clark County PUD, No. 1. 
Union Gap_--- -| Columbia County REA 
Vernita ___- | Franklin County PUD, No. 1. 
| Walla Walla Klickitat County PUD, No. 1. 
| Klickitat County PUD, No. 1. 
| Skamania County PUD, No. 1. 
| United States Pasco General Depot 
Puget Sound Power | Beverly Park Chelan County PUD, No. ! 
& Light Co. Bremer on___...----| Douglas County PUD, No. ! 
| Bremerton Junction 7 Harbor County PUD, 
| No. 1. 
| Olympia | Lewis County PUD, No. 1. 
| Renton___.__........| Town of McCleary. 
| Oreas Power & Light Co. 
| | Snohomish County PUD, N 
Washington Water | Colfax Big Bend Electric Cooperati 
Power Co, | Spokane | City of Cheney. 
| Taunton__.........-| Grant County PUD, No. 2. 
| Creston._.........--| Inland Empire REA. 
Deer Park __.-_---- .| Lineoln Electric Cooperative? 
| | (Washington). 
i. pee Pend Oreille County PUD, \ 
| Newport-- Stevens County Electric Coo 
| ative, Ine. 
United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 








1 Because the Federal grid is interconnected at numerous places with the transmission grids of the pri’ 
utility systems in the Northwest, it is not possible to specify @ specific point at which BPA delivers powe! 
to private utility for transfer to a specified BPA preferred customer. We are therefore showing by States 
all points of interconnection between the Bonneville Power Administration and each of the privately owned 
utilities which transfer for BPA to preferred customers. : 

2 Deliveries to some preference customers by transfer over private utility systems are simultaneous wit! 
the Administration’s delivery to the private utility. In other cases (those marked with ! above) deliveries 
to preferred customers of the Administration by the utility are offset by delivery of nonfirm power to the 
private utilities at times convenient to the Government. Such deliveries may or may not be simultaneous 
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Mr. ANpERSEN. As much regard as I have for the Northern States 
Power Co., which is doing a splendid job, and for the Otter Tail 
Power Co., which is likewise doing a splendid job, I will not agree 
to place them in between the source of power which we taxpayers 
pay for in the construction of those dams on the one hand and the 
REA’s and the consumers on the other hand. I am perfectly willing 
to see the private utilities, as they are proposing in this plan, enter 
into wheeling agreements to secure additional electric energy for 
their customers and to extend their field of operation. We want to 
be fair to everybody concerned, municipalities, REA, and private 
utilities. 

Mr. JENSEN. Right, and that is my purpose, my only purpose. I 
challenge anyone to even infer that I have not supported the REA 
program to the very limit. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you through, Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. JeNsEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate this splendid 
hearing that we have had today. I again thank you for your 
consideration, 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenron. I certainly have listened with a great deal of interest 
this afternoon to the various discussions and, of course, we want to 
help every area that we can. I, too, like Mr. Jensen, have seen this 
very thing happen, as he said, a second time since we have been 
sitting on this subcommittee. 

What I cannot understand is why, where there are a number of 
private utilities serving a certain area, they cannot share the expense 
of the heavy line coming in there, at least, of the part that traverses 
their particular area. 

Certainly we want to see every area get the power that it needs. 

While it is true that there is going to be power from the Missouri 
Valley project, I have no knowledge at this moment, or I have just 
forgotten, when the first power comes in. 

Mr. Anversen. In 1954. 

Mr. Fenton. I would certainly suggest that within the next year 
the suggestions that some of us have thrown out might be gone into 
and further studies made to see whether or not the taxpayers of this 
country cannot be saved some money. 

I believe if each private utility paid its share of the cost of that line 
that the burden would not be too hard on them. 

{ certainly honor the power company that has a $110,000,000 ex- 
pansion program going on in the next couple of years. I think that 
they have done a wonderful job. They all testified that there was no 
shortage of power, Mr. Andersen, everyone of them. 

Mr. ANprrsEN. If you will permit me to say so, I do not agree with 
such testimony, but I am sure that there will be a decided shortage, 
unless we hurry up this construction. — 

Mr. Fenron. It has been testified here, has it not ? 

Mr. ANpersen. It may have been so testified, but I do not think 
that these men from the coperatives will say that there is an abun- 


| dant supply of power available. 


Mr, Fenron. It is in the record there. It was openly stated there in 


three written statements today. 


Mr. AnprersEeN. By these gentlemen from the private utilities? 
Mr. Fenton. Yes. 


Mr. Anpersen. But you will notice that they have made their re- 
marks entirely as to their areas covered, as to their customers. That is 
a vast difference. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am talking about these areas that they do not 
cover, Doctor. There is a vast difference there. 

Mr. Fenvon. I know what they testified to, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anversen. I think Mr. Bremicker agrees with me that there is 
the matter of construction of this language, that there is ample power 
in the area which he serves, so that they can take care of the needs of 
their customers. 

Mr. Bremicker. That is right. 

Mr. Anprersen. But his area does not extend over into this other 
field. 

Mr. Fenton. But I am telling you that they ought to be responsi 
ble for the area which they serve; that is all you are asking. 

Mr. Anpersen. Doctor, will you be good enough to answer me 
this: Do you want me to say to my people, even though we are in the 
area affected by Missouri River power, that we cannot do anything 
to help these people secure far cheaper power than what we are 
receiving today. Tam sure that your record in Congress proves your 
interest in the consumer. A] we are asking for is consideration for 
the people of our area. 

Mr. Fenron. That area is no different from any other area in this 
country that they have wheeling contracts for. 

Mr. Anpersen. But you have not answered my question, do you 
not think that being within that area that they have a right to expect 
some of the benefits of that cheap power ? 

Mr. Fenron. Now you are talking my language. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is what I wanted to find out. I felt sure 
you would agree with me. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, we are entitled to it. We are paying taxes 
which are used all over the country in aiding other areas in their 
development. 

Mr. Jensen. All the people pay. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is all I am asking, that we get some benefit 
from it. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure this committee and this Congress will treat 
Minnesota just as good as people in other parts of our Nation are 
treated. 

Mr. Anpersen. But we, from our area, have paid a good many 
millions of dollars in taxes to help other areas in the United States, 
and this is the first thing we have ever come to ask for Minnesota, 
a little consideration, as far as getting cheap power from the Missour! 
River dams is concerned. All we ask for is a loan, to be repaid wit! 
interest. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. My impression was that there was a shortage of powe! 
because of the fact that all of these utility companies are constant! 
spending millions of dollars to develop more power. They are always 
behind in their development programs because the demand for power 
is increasing so fast that they cannot keep up with the demand. 

Now, the Government is not giving REA or the private utilities 
anything in thisease. They are asking for a loan for a.50-year perio 
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at 3 percent. It is an investment for your Uncle Sam and the tax- 
payers. ‘They are going to make money on the deal. Congress is 
not giving anything away. It is going to be a loan at 3 percent 
interest, a loan which is well secured. It is going to be paid back, 
and it will not be anything like this money going to Europe and 
Africa where we do not get anything back. 

Mr. Fenron. If it is for the development of America, and I hope 
it is for the development of our own country, I am all for that. If 
the people of Minnesota want that kind of thing that is up to them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Gentlemen, we have enjoyed vour visit here this after- 
noon. Mr. Andersen, Mr. Hagen, Mr. O'Hara, and Mr. Marshall 
have all done a good job of testifying for their constituents. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Iam pleased that all of you men showed up and with 
the interest you are taking in trying to get power. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 6. 1952. 
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SouTHEASTERN Powrr ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 
JAMES F. CRIST, PRESIDENT, GULF POWER CO., PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning J. F. Crist, president of the Gulf Power Co., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Mr. Crist, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Crisr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Crist. My name is James F. Crist. I am president of Gulf 
Power Co. Gulf Power Co.’s headquarters are in Pensacola, Fla. 

We serve the area which you will see on the map, the lower area that 
is outlined in green. Our company supplies service over 10 northwest 
Florida counties to 58,000 electric customers. With our associated 
companies—Alabama Power Co., Georgia Power Co., and Mississippi 
Power Co.—we make up the integrated Southern Co. system. 

Gulf Power Co, wishes to oppose Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion’s requested appropriation of some’ $6,350,000, which is prin- 
cipally for the construction of transmission lines in the Southeast. 
Our position is that these lines are not necessary, simply because the 
job can be done better and cheaper through the use of existing facili- 
ties of privately owned companies. 

Originally Gulf Power Co. was a party to the proposal made in 
March 1950 in which the group of companies of the Southern Co. 
system offered to distribute power from all Federal reservoir projects 
constructed within the service areas of these companies, to distribute 
that power without profit to our companies. 

Under that proposal we offered to effect the most widespread dis- 
tribution of such electric energy from these Federal projects at the 
lowest possible cost, also to provide an immediate market for all of 
the production of the Federal reservoir projects and to firm up the 
electric-power supply from these projects. 

I will not go into details, gentlemen, about the proposal. Mr. Harllee 
Branch, Jr., president of the Georgia Power Co., described the pro- 
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posal at some length Monday; and, suffice it to say, that proposai 
does not carry any profit to our companies, and the only reimburse- 
ment which our companies would get, in addition to the losses which 
would be incurred in transmitting the power, was a figure Mr. Branch 
gave you of approximately one-fourth of a mill per kilowatt-hour, 
and he clearly brought out that that was the lowest price proposal 
which had ever come to our attention. 

I would like to read a paragraph from the justification of the 
Southeastern Power Administration in connection with this requested 
appropriation, and I quote: 

Southeastern has not completed satisfactory wheeling contracts with any 
of the companies in whose service areas transmission facilities would be sv 
provided. 

The companies involved are the Virginia Electric & Power Co., Carolina 
Power & Light Co., South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., and Georgia Power Co 

And I still quote: 

Under these circumstances Southeastern must carry forward plans to provice 
the necessary facilities to market the power from the Philpott, John H. Kerr, 
Clark Hill, and Jim Woodruff projects. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that that is not a frank statement. I 
say that because I know of my own knowledge that each of those 
companies mentioned would be willing to contract with the Federal 
Government under an arrangement similar to that offered by the 
Georgia Power Co. I know that my company, Gulf Power Co., 
stands ready and willing to contract for the distribution of this power 
under the Georgia Power Co. plan which plan originally was ihe 
Southern Co. proposal. 

The Southeastern Power Administration has not in this justification 
mentioned my company. I do not know why not. You will see 
from this map [pointing to map on wall] this is the area of Gulf 
Power Co. This is a proposed line to be built by Southeastern Power 
Administration right through our territory and on into Alabama. 
And yet the statement is made that Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration has not been able to work out satisfactory wheeling arrange- 
ments with the companies through whose service areas these trans- 
mission lines will pass. 

Gulf Power Co. has never been approached by Southeastern Power 
Administration on any sort of arrangement for distributing the 
power, and it is a matter of-record that Gulf Power Co. is a party to 
the original proposal made in March 1950 which Mr. Branch deseribed 
to you on Monday. 

Now that line, gentlemen, the line that goes to the northwest out 
of the Jim Woodruff project, is a line 42 miles in length. The cost of 
that line is given by Southeastern Power Administration as $1,144,000, 
which means that the line is to cost $27,000 a mile. Mr. Barry com- 
mented Monday on that figure. He said he was unable to understand 
it. Iam also unable to understand it. 

It is a 115-kilovolt line. We do not know what conductor size is to 
be used in the line because the justification does not state. But we 
build today, under today’s prices, 15-kilovolt lines of adequate con- 
ductor size at less than half that cost. 

It is true that the justification states that the line will include ter- 
minal facilities, but I think it is only reasonable to expect that the 
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terminal facilities at the Jim Woodruff end would be included in the 
Jim Woodruff project, and the justification itself says that the terminal 
facilities at the other end in Alabama, where the Wiregrass Coopera- 
tive is located, that the Alabama Electric Cooperative has requested 
permission to put a 15,000-kilovolt-ampere transformer in that sub- 
station. 

Therefore, it is difficult to find where the terminal facilities will 
materially affect this cost. But even if the terminal facilities were 
put in today, at today’s prices, of substantial capacity—115,000 volts 
to, say, 12,000 volts—it can be built at a top price of $12 to $15 a kilo- 
volt-ampere. So that in any case this line apparently will cost in 
excess of $20,000 a mile, and I repeat, that is approximately double 
what we are actually building such lines for today. 

Now, while the Gulf Power Co. opposes this entire transmission 
program in the Southeast, we specifically oppose this particular Jim 
Woodruff to Wiregrass Cooperative line. My company is in the 
unique position of having a transmission line that goes right smack 
into this Jim Woodruff project. We are in there now. We never 
opposed the construction of the Jim Woodruff project in anyway. As 
a matter of fact, we not only did not oppose the building of a Jim 
Woodruff project but we have contributed largely to the building of 
that project, because we have supplied every kilowatt-hour of con- 
struction power that has gone into building Jim Woodruff, and we 
have supplied it over this 115-kilovolt transmission line that goes right 
into the project. 

Gentlemen, I want to point out that that line alone [indicating] is 
more than sufficient to carry the entire output of the Jim Woodruff 
Dam, even though no other lines were constructed. The Gulf Power Co. 
line into Jim Woodruff, over which all the construction power has 
been supplied, is alone sufficient to carry the entire output of the dam. 

Now, I said we did not oppose the construction of Jim Woodrutf 
Dam, and with your permission I would like to read you this state- 
ment made by C. B. McManus, president of the Southern Co., which 
I have described before, in Atlanta, on July 31, 1950, to the President’s 
Water Resources Commission. And this is what Mr. McManus said 
at that time: 

We do not oppose these river developments. We have built many of them 
ourselves, and where we cannot economically justify the building of them our- 
selves we will not take a dog-in-the-manger attitude. They are an asset to the 
community and to the State. We have cooperated and we will cooperate with 
such developments as being in the public interest. 

Now I am talking about these river developments, not transmission 
lines which duplicate the lines in our territory. That has been our 
position. That was our position in the case of Jim Woodruff. I say 
we did not oppose it; we have even helped them build it by supplying 
construction power to it. 

My company has under construction today, only 2 miles from the 
Jim Woodruff Dam project, a steam generating plant known as the 
River Junction plant. That plant will come into operation in the fall 
of this year with one 40,000-watt unit, and the second unit of the same 
size will come in approximately a year later. The question was raised 
Monday as to who started first: Did the Jim Woodruff Dam project 
start first or did the River Junction project start first. And the 
answer was that Jim Woodruff began construction first. 
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We did not select the location of our River Junction steam plant as a 
competitive measure in any sense against Jim Woodruff. That loca- 
tion was selected after a careful study of the requirements on our 
integrated system. We looked at many locations. We looked at 
Panama City, Fla. We looked principally for a location for a plant 
which would serve the anticipated future firm-power requirements 
of the east end of the Gulf Power Co. system, the southeastern corner 
of the Alabama Power Co. system, and the southwestern portion of 
the Georgia Power Co. system. We looked for a firm-power supply 
site which would meet the requirements that we saw coming in that 
area, and we selected a site only 2 miles from the Jim Woodruff Dam 
to build that plant. 

We fully well knew that Jim Woodruff would not be a value to us in 
that area because there is not a firm kilowatt-hour in the Jim Wood 
ruff project. It just is not there. Our engineers have made a careful 
study of the river, and they have found “that over the last 20 years 
there is an average of 23 days a year in which there is not any power 
at Jim Woodruff at all, no power at all, because it is flooded out. 
Now, I do not say that to flyspeck the Jim Woodruff project, but it 
simply is one of the facts of life that there is not any firm power in it. 

Now I say, gentlemen, that that River Junction plant, interconnected 
as it Is W ith the great Southern Co. system—and it is a great system- 
is ideally situs ited to firm up the deficiency of power in the Jim Wood- 
ruff project, and we are glad to do it; we are willing to do it. You 
may be told that, through an interconnection with the steam plant 
at the city of Tallahassee, firming up can be effective. You may be 
told that, through an interconnection with some other steam plant, 
firming up can be effected. 

Gentlemen, it cannot. It is going to take 20,000 watts of somebody's 
power to firm up Jim Woodruff during the time when there is not any 
power there at all. That is the reason I do not say that our Rive: 
Junction plant alone could firm up Jim Woodruff. But I do say that 
our River Junction plant, interconnected with our Southern Co. sys 
tem with its diversified steam and hydro, will be an ideal agency, 
ideally situated, for firming up this plant. 

Mr. Barry pointed out to you on Monday that there is not any cheap 
power out of Jim Woodruff. No matter what kind of power it is. 
there is not any of it cheap, and he took you through a very simple 
calculation which used the latest estimated figures of the cost of 
construction of Jim Woodruff of $46,200,000. 

He applied the Army engineers’ fixed-cost percentage of 4.6 percent, 
which is made up of 3-percent interest, 1.2 percent for amortization, 
and 0.4 percent for maintenance. He showed you that the fixed cost 
on that plant would be $2,021,000 a year, and when you take all the 
power that is claimed for Jim Woodrufl—and I repeat, none of it Is 
firm—you find that the cost of Jim Woodruff power is going to range 
from 1 cent to 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Barry also told you—and I thought this was most significant— 
that when his company, Alabama Power Co., sells to the Alabama 
Electric Cooperative, the average price in the year 1951 was 5.594 mills. 
That, gentlemen, is very significant. 

In addition to the line that now goes into Jim Woodruff, in addition 
to our line, you will see a line going off to the east which belongs to 
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the Florida Power Corp., and I believe Mr. Clapp will be here a little 
later to testify about his own situation. But, in addition to those lines 
[indicating on map|, Gulf Power Co. is building this year, and will 
have completed before the end of this year, a line from our River 
Junction plant—and again I say River Junction is able to firm up 
Jim Woodrutf—down to Panama City. Gulf Power Co., in conjune- 
tion with Alabama Power Co., is building this line up to here. 

Right-of-way is being applied for on that line now. The materials 
are on order. That will be completed in 1953, next year, long before 
Jim Woodruff comes into operation. 

Gulf Power Co., in connection with Georgia Power Co., is building 
this line which goes on up to Albany, Ga. 

Rights-of-way have already been secured on portions of that line; 
the materials are on order, and that line, too, will be completed in 
1953. 


You can see from the map then that the Jim Woodruff area will be 


-a virtual hub of transmission lines. As I pointed out before, the exist- 


ing line that goes in there alone is more than suflicient to carry all of 
the power that will be produced from Jim Woodruff. 

My company has historically furnished adequate service at reason- 
able prices. Among our other customers we serve four rural electric 
cooperatives: the West Florida Electric Cooperative, the East Cambia 
Electric Cooperative, the Gulf Coast Electric Cooperative, and the 
say Electric Cooperative. 

Those cooperatives serve 14,800 customers. Our relations with 
them have been excellent. Our people have been invited to attend the 
meetings of those cooperatives suid they have attended them. They 
work with them very well indeed. We have had no difficulty with 
them. 

We only 2 months ago called on each of those four cooperatives 
to show them what our own plans were for the extension of transmis- 
sion lines and to say to them, “Here is what we plan to do. Tell us 
What your requirements are going to be. What are your plans? We 
will fit this thing in together.” 

And we have worked out plans which are mutually satisfactory 
to the cooperatives and the Gulf Power Co. We have no trouble with 
them. I think we have done a right good job with the cooperatives. 
We have made successive reductions in the wholesale rates at which 
they buy power, 

In 1940 those cooperatives paid us 1.24 cents per kilowatt-hour, and 
through successive reductions their average price in 1951 and 7.2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Edison Electric Institute has come out with an estimate—and I 
mention this because Congressman Jensen, I believe, asked the ques- 
tion the other day as to the electrified farms in these areas—they 
estimate that 81.7 percent of all Florida farms are electrified. That 
estimate appears in Bulletin 169 of the magazine Electricity on the 
Farm, 

Last vear, in 1951, Gulf Power Co. paid $1,750,000 in taxes. We 
have 543 preferred stockholders. But, in addition to that, a great 
many Florida people have a stake in their power company through 
their ownership of common stock in the Southern Co. 
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Two thousand six hundred and forty-one Southern Co. stockholders 
live in the State of Florida. They are not wealthy people; they do 
not have large holdings, their average holdings are 122 shares. In the 
four States in which we operate, 12,688 Southern Co. stockholders live, 
and they too have small holdings. Their average is 143 shares. In 
the 11 Southeastern States there are 20,079 stockholders of our con)- 
panies, common stockholders. There again the average holding is 15). 

Gulf Power Co. is engaged now on a construction program thi: 
amounts to $27,000,000. Now, perhaps that does not sound large as 
compared to some utilities. Our company is not a large one. But 
$27,000,000 is still a lot of money, particularly for a company whose 
total capitalization at the end of 1951 was $24,500,000. I bring that 
out to show you that we certainly are not remiss in building new 
facilities to take care of our area. And that $24,500,000 total capital- 
ization at the end of 1951 will be approximately $46,000,000 at the 
end of 1954. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that we have demonstrated our ability 
to do this job. Our credit is such that we can finance this construction 
program, and this money that we are going to spend is going to be 
free-enterprise money ; it is not going to be taxpayers’ money. It also 
is going to be money which is productive of taxes, productive of loca] 
taxes, State taxes, Federal taxes. We are not going to use the tax- 
payers’ money. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crist. Well, gentlemen, Gulf Power Co. will distribute this 
Federal reservoir power; we will do it under the arrangement. that 
Mr. Branch described on Monday: we will do it without profit; we 
will distribute it in accordance with every provision of section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. We will see to it that a full market 
is provided for all the power produced at these Federal reservoir 
projects, and we will do it at the lowest possible cost. We respectfully 
urge you to deny the requested appropriation for transmission lines. 

I want to say I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear 
before you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have only one thing to say. We heard Mr. Branch 
the other day and heard most of those lines described as you pointed 
out. If you will do the same as Georgia Power Co. has offered to do 
down there 

Mr. Crist. We will do exactly that, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Ithinka very good job can be done. 

Mr. Jensen. I think Mr. Crist has made a fine explanation of that 
whole thing, and I think he has a fine company. 

Mr. Fenton. I just want to say that I brought up the question of 
which was started first, the Jim Woodruff dam or the River Junction 
plant. My thought of course was that I wanted the explanation in the 
record so that if the question is ever brought up it will be explained. 
You have explained it. 

Mr. Crist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. I think you made a very good and cleat 
explanation of the Gulf Power Co. situation and I think we under- 
stand it on this side of the table. 
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Wepnespay, Fesrvuary 6, 1952. 


SoUTHEASTERN PowER ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 
Ww. J. CLAPP, PRESIDENT, FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear Mr. W. J. Clapp. 

Mr. Cuapr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Clapp is president of Florida Power Corp., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. Crapr. I certainly appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, of being allowed to appear here. 

Can I leave you copies of my statement here now ? 

Mr. Kirwan. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


FLORIDA POWER Corp., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February 6, 1952. 
Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN KIRWAN: This is in reference to appropriations requested 
by Southeastern Power Administration of the Department of the Interior. 
With particular reference to pages 31 and 32, part 2, of the justification for 
these appropriations under program item III-1 is listed the construction of a 
115,000-volt electric transmission line from Jim Woodruff Dam to Tallahassee, 
Fla., at a total estimated cost of $1,284,000. It is said that this $1,284,000 facility 
will accomplish the following purposes : 
(1) Serve Talquin Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
(2) Serve Seminole Electric Cooperative. 
(3) Provide integration with the city of Tallahassee, Fla. 
(4) Interconnect with the Florida Power Corp. system. 
(You will find attached, marked “Exhibit A,” electric transmission map of the 


' area involved, for your ready reference.) 


Discussion of these items will be taken up in the order listed: 
(1) The Florida Power Corp. started serving the Talquin Electric Coopera- 


tive in January 1942. We have been serving them since that date, and are still 


low serving them, adequately. Their main substation is connected by a two-way 
feed to our 66,000-volt line, fed from one side from our Quincy substation and 
from the Jackson Bluff plant on the other side. 

The shortest route for power to flow from the Jim Woodruff Dam to this 
preferential customer would be over our system from Jim Woodruff to Quincey 
and thence down to the Talquin substation, rather than the 44-mile route from 
Jim Woodruff to Tallahassee, plus approximately another 20 miles from Talla- 
hassee to the point of delivery. This proposed $1,284,000 expenditure is of no 
value, insofar as serving this customer is concerned. 

(2) It is our understanding that the Seminole Electric Cooperative con- 
sists of the following major individual REA’s: Tri-County Electric Cooperative ; 
Suwannee Valley Electric Cooperative; Central Florida Electric Cooperative ; 


Sumter Electric Cooperative; Withlacoochee River Electric Cooperative. 


The Florida Power Corp. has been serving these REA’s ever since they were 
organized, and the proposed $1,284,000 facility will in no way provide more 
alequate service or improve service to any of these Seminple members. Any 
block of power to be transferred to them, would have to go over our system 
uyhow, to get from the Tallahassee terminal to this proposed project. Why 
lot send this power over the main direct route over existing 115,000-volt fa- 
‘ilities from Jim Woodruff to Quincy and on to Tri-County at Greenville, thence 
to Jasper and on down to Suwannee Valley REA and other members? This 
lronosed 44-mile line is not necessary from an engineering or economic stand- 
point, to serve this preference customer. 
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(3) The City Commission of Tallahassee passed a resolution on January 29, 
1952 (certified copy attached, marked “Exhibit B”), authorizing an interchange 
agreement with the Florida Power Corp.—the same agreement providing for 
the interconnection of facilities for the interchange of electric power between 
the parties. Photostatic copies are attached (marked “Exhibit C”) of letter 
dated February 1, 1952, from the Tallahassee city manager addressed to Mr, 
Yreim, advising him of the satisfactory arrangements that have been made 
between my company and the city to provide interchange facilities. The St, 
Marks plant and 66,000-volt transmission system of the city of Tallahassee js 
now interconnected to the Florida Power Corp. system at Tallahassee, Fla. 
This agreement precludes any necessity for the expenditure of $1,284,000 to 
integrate SEPA to the Tallahassee plant. 

(4) The Southeastern Power Administration states that this facility would 
be used to interconnect with the Florida Power Corp. system, An examination 
of the attached map (exhibit A) would show that from an engineering and 
economic standpoint this interconnection could best be done right at the source 
of power—the Jim Woodruff Dam—where a connection could be made directly 
to our existing 115,000-volt system. Why carry this power 44 miles out of 
the way to Tallahassee where it would have to be stepped down to 66,000 volts, 
sent back to Quincy, and then be stepped back up to 115,000 volts—a total dis- 
tance of 71 miles, when it could go direct over our 115,000-volt system from the 
Jim Woodruff to Quincy, a route 51 miles shorter? Our present facilities will 
take care of the ultimate output of the Jim Woodruff plant, and our expansion 
program will insure adequate capacity for the future. 

Again, an examination of the attached map will show that we now have two- 
way service to all of the REA load centers. The matter of adequate service to 
our REA customers has been discussed very thoroughly in the past with Wash 
ington REA officials and officials of the Agricultural Department. As a result 
of this discussion we materially strengthened our transmission system in north 
Florida, ineluding the construction of a 100-mile 115,000-volt line from Quincy 
to Jasper, at a cost of SS67449.57. Neod for additional transmission capacity 
in this area is now nonexistent: however, we are now engaged in the construe 
tion of a new 33,000-kilowatt generating plant, the first unit to cost us $6,116,000. 
This plant will be in operation by December 1952, and will connect directly to 
the Jasper-Quincy 115,000-volt line, and provide an additional source of power 
for this rapidly growing area in Florida. Present facilities and presently 
authorized plans for the future preclude the necessity for the Southeastern 
Power Administration to add additional facilities for the transmission of the 
small amount of power that will be available out of the Jim Woodruff Dam 

The output of the Jim Woodruff project is limited during periods of drouth, 
due to lack of stream flow. During flood periods, the high water below the 
dam will also limit the output. In 1951 we sold to the REA’s mentioned in 
SEPA’s justification for this $1,284,000 project, a total of 40,320,070 kilowatt: 
hours. SEPA cannot supply all of these present requirements (assuming that 
one-half of Jim Woodruff power flows east). 

Since the Southeastern Power Administration's purpose is to market the power 
available out of the Jim Woodruff project, and since this power will not be 
sufficient as a firm power source to their preference customers, iny Company would 
be willing to discuss buying this power at Jim Woodruff, transmit it to RICA 
preference customers, charging these customers what the Government charges 
us, less losses, plus a reasonable handling charge. We would then sell the 
balance of power required directly to these REA’s as per our present contracts. 
Attached as exhibit D is a statement from our company going on record with the 
Southeastern Power Administrtaion that we are willing to negotiate the matter 
of the transmission of this power, as outlined to you above. Such an arrance- 
ment would serve the ultimate customer more economically, preclude the needless 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money for the construction of a transmission line that 
is not feasible from an engineering or economic standpoint, and save scarce 
materials that are needed for worth-while projects. 

On page 42, part’2, of the justification for these appropirations, under para- 
graph 3, is an item of $500,000 marked “purchase of power and rental of 
facilities.” 

My company opposes the appropiration of this fund without detailed explana 
tion of the specific items included, The mission of the Southeastern Power 
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Administration is to dispose of surplus power, and not to go into the power 
business by guaranteeing firm power sources. We feel that only such part of 
this appropiration should be allowed that can be supported by actual contractual 
evidence. A fund of this magnitude should not be appropriated just for the 
purpose of going into competition with existing private utility companies. 

We appreciate the opportunity of being allowed to appear before your com- 
mittee, and wish to say thanks for the courtesies extended by the committee 
itself and its staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Ciapp, President. 


Exursit B 


RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING AND DIRECTING THE MAyor AND THE City AUDITOR AND 
CLERK To EXECUTE INTERCHANGE AGREEMENT Witn FrLoripa Power Corp. 


Be it resolved by the City Commission of the City of Tallahassee: 

SecTION 1. That the mayor and the city auditor and clerk are hereby authorized 
and directed to execute for and on behalf of and in the name of the city of 
Tallahassee that certain interchange agreement between city of Tallahassee and 
Florida Power Corp. bearing date January 29, 1952, this day presented by the 
city attorney to the city commission, a copy of said interchange agreement being 
on file in the office of the city auditor and clerk. 

‘assed and adopted by the city commission in regular meeting assembled this 
29th day of January, A. D. 1952. 

W. M. Cates, Mayor. 

Attest : 

GEORGE C. WHITE, 
City Auditor and Clerk. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
County of Leon: 

I, George C. White, city auditor and clerk of the city of Tallahassee, Fla., do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing constitutes a true and correct copy 
of a resolution passed by the City Commission of the City of Tallahassee, Fla., 
at a regular meeting held in said city on the 29th day of January A. D. 1952, 
as the same appears on file among the records of my said office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the official seal 
of said city in the city of Tallahassee, Fla., this the 30th day of January A. D 
1942. 

[SEAL] GEORGE C, WHITE, 

City Auditor and Clerk. 


Exuisir C 
FEBRUARY 1, 
Mr. Ben W. CrerM, 
Administrator, Southeastern Power Administration, 
Elberton, Ga, 

Dear Str: On October 25, 1950, the city of Tallahassee requested that you pre- 
pare a draft of a contract for interchange of electric power with your system. 

For your information the city of Tallahassee has completed its power plant 
at St. Marks, Fla., consisting of three 7,500 kilovolt-ampere units, which are 
how furnishing all of the power to Tallahassee. 

As of February 1, 1952, the city of Tallahassee has entered into an interchange 
agreement with the Florida Power Corp. for supply of emergency power or inter- 
change of economy power which coutract, I believe, will prove very satisfactory 
to the city. 

The interchange facilities are now Complete and in operation between the two 
parties above mentioned. 

Yours very truly, 
M,N. YANncey, 
City Manager. 


94303—i52—pt. 4——-13 
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Exnisit D 


FioripaA Power Corp., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February 3, 1952. 
Mr. Ben W. Crerm, 
Administrator, Southeastern Power Administration, 
Elberton, Ga. 


Dear Mr. Crerm: It has come to our attention that you have requested the 
sum of $1,284,000 for the purpose of constructing a 115-kilovolt electric trans- 
mission line for a distance of 44 miles between the Jim Woodruff Dam and 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

You will recall that when you were in St. Petersburg some months ago and 
visited with Mr. Gilman and myself, we expressed to you then our willingness 
to negotiate the matter of the use of our facilities for the transmission of any 
portion of the Jim Woodruff power to preference customers in our area. 

In order to eliminate needless expenditure of this considerable sum of money, 
duplication of existing facilities, and use of materials which are very critical, 
at this time my company once again would like to offer the use of our facilities. 
We would be very glad to meet you at your convenience in order to negotiate 
this matter. 

We know that our present facilities are adequate to handle the volume of 
power that will be available from this source, and we know that the ultimate 
consumer would actually pay less per kilowatt-hour than if all facilities were 
being furnished by you, or the customer himself. 

We would propose that we transmit Jim Woodruff power to the REA preference 
customers designated by you in the amounts turned over to us at the dam, less 
loss involved in the transmission process. Our charge to these preference cus- 
tomers would be exactly what you charge us, plus a small amount for handling 
costs. 

In view of the fact that the power available out of Jim Woodruff will be a 
small portion of the requirements of our REA customers, we naturally feel that 
this balance should be sold to them under the terms of our existing contracts. 
Further, in view of the fact that we are now serving these REA’s adequately, 
and have through the years built up a considerable investment to serve, we feel 
that these customers should remain our customers, their contracts to be altered 
to give them the benefit of any low-cost power that you might wish us to pass on 
to them from Jim Woodruff. 

F'rom an engineering and economic standpoint, our proposed proposition would 
be the most beneficial arrangement by which the REA’s could take advantage of 
the power that is to be made available to them from the Jim Woodruff Dam. 

This letter is being sent to you in order that my company may be on record 
as to its willingness to cooperate in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Ciapp, President. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you proceed, Mr. W. C. Clapp ? 

Mr. Cuarr. I will depart somewhat from the written statement just 
by way of further explanation. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, help yourself. 

Mr. Cuarp. First I would like to refer to Exhibit A which is a map 
we filed in the statement, very similar to the map Mr. Crist has just 
used, 

Our company is the Florida Power Corp., serving north Florida, 
each of the Chattahoochee River, the Gulf Power territory, and serv- 
ing north Florida, extending on down along the west coast as far 
south as St. Petersburg, and over into the central part of Florida: 
Winter Park, Lake Wales, and through the phosphate areas down 
in Polk County, serving in some 31 counties in the State. 

Our system is psysically interconnected with the Southern Co., 
which you have been hearing about this week to a great extent. With 
reference to the map, that will show a major tie-in over on tlie east- 
ern end of our system, the town of Jasper right at the northern Florida 
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border, where we have a 110-volt line which ties into the Georgia 
Power Co. system. 

We tie in at the Chattahoochee River almost at the Jim Woodruff 
Dam site, almost at the Georgia Power Co., with a 115,000-volt line, so 
we are interconnected on both the east and west sides with the Southern 
Co. That, briefly, is a description of our company and its operation. 

Now with particular reference to the justification for the Jim Wood- 
ruff-Tallahassee line, made by the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion, I call your attention to the red line from Jim Woodruff to Talla- 
hassee. It can be seen that that line parallels our existing 115,000- 
volt line. 

The first purpose that the Southeastern Power Administration states 
that that line is necessary for it to serve the Talquin REA, which you 
will notice is just east of Jim Woodruff. And to serve Talquin REA 
if they put this red line into Tallahassee it would be necessary for us 
to transport the power from Tallahassee up to Talquin, a distance of 
around 18 to 20 miles, through our system, unless Talquin builds its 
own line into Tallahassee. 

However, the Southeastern Power Administration later on built a 
line into Talquin so that they will have to use our facilities unless they 
ask for an additional appropriation or unless the customer himself 
puts in the line. We know we can do the job cheaper if we could 
transport that power directly over the 115-volt line to our Quincy 
substation and then on to Talquin. We would save considerable in 
the transportation of that electricity by using our service. 

The second purpose they outline this as being necessary for was to 
serve the Seminole cooperatives consisting of the five REA’s, and right 
here I would like to point out so you can get an idea of this scale of this 
map we are using from our Quincy substation to Jasper of approxi- 
mately 100 miles, and from there south, Inglis is approximately 100 
miles. And the REA’s included in the Seminole cooperative extends 
down to a point even with our Inglis plant, which means that from Jim 
Woodruff to the REA farther south is something over 200 miles. 

Well, it is very easy to see that the Jim Woodruff-Tallahassee line 
would not serve the Seminole REA’s without using our facilities, or 
without the customers themselves building something around 200 miles 
of line, or without additional appropriations later on for Southeastern 
to build its lines to those customers. 

The third point that their justification brings out is that this Jim 
Woodruff-Tallahassee line is necessary to tie in and integrate with the 
city of Tallahassee a plant which is at St. Marks about 18 miles south 
of the city of Tallahassee. Up until the first of this year we furnished 
the city of Tallahassee all of its power wholesale, but the last 3 years 
they have had their own plant under construction which they put into 
operation on the first of January. Prior to that time we started nego- 
tiations with them for an interchange agreement so we could estab- 
lish tie-ins between ourselves and their new plant. That agreement 
was signed on a temporary basis prior to the first of the year until 
such time as they got through testing out their plant. During that 30- 
day test period we negotiated a permanent contract—by permanent I 
mean on a yearly basis, renewable from year to year—and that con- 
tract was agreed to on January 29, and evidence is submitted in this 
statement showing the certified copy of the resolutions of the city 
council. 
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And, therefore, the line from Jim Woodruff to Tallahassee, the line 
that is going to cost $1,284,000, is not necessary to integrate with the 
city of Tallahassee. Such integration could be ‘accomplished by inter- 
_connection with our system pre actic ally at the dam site. 

The fourth purpose that they state in their justification is for inter- 
connection with the Florida Power Corp. system, which is something 
that definitely should be done. But it certainly is not necessary to 
build a 44-mile line from Jim Woodruff to Tallahassee to tie it in with 
our system when it could be done right practically at the dam site. 

When Mr. Creim, Administrator of Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration, first took his job he came to St. Petersburg on vacation and he 
stopped in to see Mr. Gilman, who at that time was our president anc 
whom he had known previously. And he asked us the question at 
lunch one day whether or not we would be willing to cooperate with 
him on what he termed a wheeling agreement. 

Well, we said that we had not entered into any such contracts be- 
cause we had no Federal power systems in our area: we were not 
familiar with them. But we thought that we would be willing to go 
along with whatever the Georgia Power Co. or the Southern Co, did 
because we were more or less on the tail end of this proposition and 
whatever was worked out with them we thought we would be willing 
to negotiate with him and consider it. 

That is the last we heard from Mr. Creim, and that was a verbal 
conversation, until last fall when Mr. Creim appeared before the 
National REA Association in Atlanta and in his speech he quoted the 
fact that we were willing to cooperate with him. That isa fact today: 
We are willing to negotiate with them. 

He has made no approach to us other than that one » verbal conversa- 
tion, and we are willing to cooperate with them, and we have so noti- 
fied him since this was requested in writing—and a copy of that letter 
is also included in this statement—that we are willing to negotiate 
with him for a contract to take this power at the dam site or near the 
dam site where it can be worked out best between the Gulf system 
and our system, because the line that goes close to the dam there is— 
we own part of it just across the river, and the Gulf Power Co. owns 
west past there. 

We would be willing to take that power and transmit it to these 
REA preference customers, allowing for the losses, depending on the 
distance from the dam site, and then charge those customers exactly 
what the Government charges us plus a reasonable handling charge. 
In principle I would say we would follow what you would eall-the 
Gulf Power Co. situation. 

Those were the four reasons given for the construction of that 
$1,284,000 line. And we contend that we can render the service that 


that line would give better and cheaper without the necessity for 


spending that money or without the necessity for using those mate- 
rials which are so critical at this time. And we are per fectly willing 
to negotiate on a fair and equitable basis with the 





Mr. Kirwan. On the same basis that the rest of the companies in 
that area stated here? You are satisfied to do the same thing? 

Mr. Ciapr. Yes, sir. We are not financially in any way connected 
with the Southern Co., but we are physically connected and we feel 
that in view of that we 
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Mr. Kirwan. You will offer the same arrangements if you can trans- 
mit the power over your lines as the rest of the companies down South 
are doing ? 

Mr. Ciarr. Yes, sir. 

I do not see any use of my taking any further time of your com- 
mittee because I think the thing has been so thoroughly covered by 
the witnesses before me. The general principle of the thing is the 
same, exactly. We have existing facilities there. This expenditure 
would parallel those. 

There is just one other thing I would like to point out, which is 
evident on the map, that like the Gulf Power Co., we are building 
additional generation facilities in that area. We have gone over prac- 
tically 100 ‘miles west of that point because it is nearer the center of 
our electric load, and we now have under construction the niehanene 
River plant, which is approximately 100 miles west of Jim Woodruff. 

That plant we hope to have in operation, with a 30,000-watt unit, 
at the end of this year. That ties in with our 115- volt system between 
Jasper, Fla., and Quincy, Fla. 

Incidentally, the line from Jasper to Quincy, which is approxi- 
mately 100 miles, was built by my company and completed in April 
of 1951 at a cost of $867.449.50. Practically 100 miles of line at a 
cost of a little over $8,600 a mile. That would give you a comparison 
between the $1,284,000 figure that was submitted as the estimated 
cost of this proposed Jim Woodruff. 

Mr. Kirwan, $27,000 a mile, the Jim Woodruff. 

Mr. Ciarp. 44 miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. 827,000 a mile. 

Mr. Crapr. Yes, sir; and of course there may be some termina! 
facilities T have not included in my figure, but adding at the most 
$200,000 for that, it does not seem excessive. 

There are one or two other points covered. We would like to point 
out that this Jasper-Quincy line which we finished constructing last 
year in April—we put that line in after negotiating with the REA 
oflicials in Washington and in order to better serve our REA cus- 
tomers. We have been serving these REA’s, we have been cooperating 
with the REA ever since their existence. In fact my company was 
one of the original ones to actually borrow money from REA and 
finance rural extensions. 

We did two different extensions on that basis. But by that time our 
cooperatives began to form and we were not allowed to get any more 
of the Government money for that purpose. But we have been work- 
ing with REA. And we have been cooperating with our REA cus- 
tomers because they have done a good job in serving the rural areas 
of Florida, which, as you know, is rather sparsely settled, and I think 
they have served a purpose. 

We have been selling them wholesale ever since they went into 
existence. There is only one REA in that section which generates 
its own power. That is down in the Gainesville, where one REA has 
its own Diesel plant. It is approximately half way between our 
system and Florida Power & Light System, and neither one of us 
were able to serve it. But other than that we serve nine REA’s, and 
they represent a fair portion of our total business. 
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We appreciate the business and we would like to keep it, but we 
are perfectly willing to transmit this surplus power out of Jim 
Woodruff dam to any of those REA’s designated by Southeastern 
under this proposition. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are telling the committee, then, that you would 
like to establish the same friendly relations with the Southeastern 
Power Administration that you have established with the REA? 

Mr. Capp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You would do the same job? 

Mr. Crarr. We do it on the same basis that the so-called Georgia 
Power Co.—we think we should keep those customers as our customers 
because we are going to have to continue to serve them the power they 
need. But we certainly will pass on this surplus power at as near 
the cost to us as we can. 

Mr. Kmway. I think you have made a very good presentation. 

Any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Clapp, for your appearance before the 
committee. 

Mr. Crapper. Thank you very much. 


Kennewick Division, Yakima Prosect, WasHincton 


WITNESS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We now have with us Senator Harry P. Cain of the great State of 
Washington who is here to testify in his interests in the Kennewick 
Division, Yakima project. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity 
to be heard. I am completely aware of how pressing and precious 
your time is. For that reason I am most willing to offer i your 
consideration a brief, but I think reasonable, statement in support of 
the Kennewick Division of the Yakima project. 

All I would then say about it at the moment is that the Bureau of 
the Budget did not approve a Bureau of Reclamation request in 
1951 for a sum of about $1,500,000. The Bureau of the Budget main- 
tained that the Kennewick division would constitute a new start. 

It is my understanding that the Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and Senate dissented from that view. This year 
the Bureau of Reclamation has recommended that consideration be 
given to a figure of $2,560,000. Again the Bureau of the Budget 
has seen fit not to approve and recommend such an item. 

It seems obvious to me that the question to be determined is not 
whether or not the Kennewick division of the Yakima project is 
a new start, but whether or not it is in the public interest to con- 
tinue the development of the Yakima project, of which the Kennewick 
division is but a single and component part. 

In being so aware of how difficult your own duties are, I say 
in all seriousness that I know you gentlemen are going to do the 
very best you can with the sums at your disposal, and my purpose, 
along with that of accompanying Hal Holmes, is to encourage under- 
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standing insofar as we can, for we are going to rely on your good 
judgment to reach decisions that in your view take all factors into 
consideration, and come out with the best answer we have these days. 

Mr. Chairman, are there any questions you might care to pose to 
me? I would be delighted to try to answer them. 

Mr. Kirwan. No, I will tell you, Senator, we went over this proj- 
ect for years and years. I think Mr. Jensen and myself visited that 
neck of the woods out there, and I think Dr. Fenton has been out 
there. The three of us are pretty familiar with the project and back- 
ground of it without asking you any questions. 

Why they are after it at this particular time is on account of that 
plant going in there, and taking a lot of good acreage away from 
them. 

Senator Carn. This is a pretty distressing economic fact. ; 

Mr. Kirwan. File your statement, if that is satisfactory to you. 

(The Senator’s statement is as follows :) 


The Kennewick division of the Yakima project is located directly above the 
confluence of the Yakima and Columbia Rivers in south central Washington. 
It is also near the mouth of the Snake River and 27 miles upstream from the 
McNary Dam on the Columbia River. 

The Kennewick division is one unit of the Yakima project. The other divi- 
sions are Sunnyside, Tieton, Kittitas, and Roza, all of which are either com- 
pleted or rapidly nearing completion. 

The Kennewick division was authorized by the act of June 12, 1948, as a 
combined irrigation and power development designed to serve 20,960 acres, of 
which 16,690 acres are undeveloped range lands and 4,270 acres are presently 
irrigated by pumping. The project plan provides for enlargement of the head- 
works at the Prosser diversion dam, enlargement of the first 2.3 miles of the 
existing Chandler power canal and lengthening it 8.3 miles to Chandler, con- 
struction of the Chandler pumping plant, construction of the main canal extend- 
ing eastward 43 miles to reach the main block of irrigable lands adjoining the 
city of Kennewick, construction of lateral distribution systems to serve the 
project area, and construction of the 12,000-kilowatt Chandler power plant 
and switchyard. Water will be obtained from the existing storage of the Yakima 
project. 

The present estimated cost of the Kennewick division is $13,206,000. This 
cost has increased from $10,736,000 when the project was authorized. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has expended $142,500 from general investigation funds 
for advance planning work to June 30, 1951. An amount of $44,000 is to be ex- 
pended during fiscal vear 1952, and the Budget Bureau has approved $63,000 for 
fiscal year 1953. Planning is well along on the project. Economie studies, 
classification and appraisal of project lands, repayment contract negotiations 
with the water users, and preparation of a definite plan report are essentially 
complete. Sufficient detailed field surveys and designs and specifications have 
been accomplished to permit awards of contracts when funds are made avail- 
able. The first work to be initiated will be the Chandler canal and furnishing 
pumping and generating equipment. 

When constructed, the Candler power plant will provide 12,000 kilowatts of 
power on the line in 2 years to the Bonneville Power Administration which 
could be used in the Northwest power pool. I want to point out the fact that 
the project itself will not use this power, but, rather, the sale of the power 
output will help to pay the construction costs of the unit. At the site of the 
power plant 1,500 cubic feet per second of water would be used for generation 
of power and would also, by means of hydraulic pumps, put the water on the 
project land. 

Last year, the Bureau of Reclamation requested an appropriation of $1,550,000, 
but the Bureau of the Budget denied a budget estimate on the premise that it 
was a new start. I understand that the Bureau has advised this committee that 
their request of the Budget Bureau was for an estimate of $2,560,000 for fiscal 
year 1953, which was again denied. 

Since the Kennewick division is a part of the Yakima project, I contend that 
it is not a new start. Both the House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
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stated in their reports on the appropriation bill for 1951 that they did not agree 
with the determination of the Bureau of the Budget that the Kennewick di 
vision was a new project, but is a part of the Yakima project. ‘The tendency to 
reduce appropriations and eliminate initiation of work on new projects will 
severely handicap the entire reclamation program in the West. I urgently re- 
quest this committee to approve an appropriation for the Kennewick division, 
even in the absence of a budget estimate. 

This project is located about 15 miles from the Hanford Engineering Works 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Within a radius of about 10 miles of the 
project there is a population of approximately 75,000 persons. The Hanford 
Works, the McNary Reservoir, and development of various townisites, has taken 
about 7,009 acres of irrigated lands out of production. It is essential that this 
new land be brought into cultivation to insure the agricultural economy of the 
region. 

The Kennewick division will provide the development of 375 new farms on the 
16,700 acres and permit increased yields on 4,300 acres now being irrigated by 
pumping. Construction of the 12,000-kilowatt power plant will assist in reliev- 
ing the power shortage in the Northwest. Being near the large concentration 
of defense industries, this power installation will prove very beneficial toward 
the defense effort and natural resource development at an early date and for 
years tocome. “This is one project where the development costs will be returned 
to the Federal Treasury. The Yakima project has always been ahead in their 
repayment schedules. The value of the crops grown on irrigated lands in this 
area is one of the highest in the Nation. A local supply of produce and fresb 
vegetables to the canning factories in the area and the ever-increasing population 
adjoining the atomic energy plant is becoming a serious problem. 

A sensible program for continuation of the reclamation and power projects is 
a sound investment which will pay dividends in the future. Here is a relatively 
small project that within a 2-year period can provide 12,000 kilowatts of power 
to the Northwest power pool. That power is needed now for national security 
purposes. .It will not be used for the project itself, but will be distributed by the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and the revenues obtained will help to pay 
the construction costs of the unit. The land and crops are heeded to stabilize 
the economy of the area and utilize the 16,000 acres of range land for more 
productive purposes, and to replace land that has been withdrawn from cultiva- 
tion. 

! urge that this committee seriously consider the need for an appropriation of 
$2.560.000 for fiscal year 1953 for construction on the Kennewick division of the 
Yakima project. 

Mr. Jensen. I never could understand, Mr. Chairman, why the 
Bureau of the Budget contends that this is a new start. Certainly it 
is not a new start. It isa very old project and I am happy to see the 
Senator come before this committee to make the request that he has. 

As you know, Senator, it is not often that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee goes against the Bureau of the Budget. We do, however, on 
occasion do that very thing. I do not know what the committee will 
do this year, but we did take the very definite attitude that this was 
not a new start on, I believe, at least one occasion. 

Senator Carn. To my knowledge on one, and I think I have heard 
it stated on several occasions. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Well, I know the committee will give it every 
consideration. 

Senator Carn. IT have in the last sentence urged your committee to 
seriously consider the need for this appropriation because your prob- 
lems are by no means simple ones. 

The big question—which is not before you now—is as to how we 
can most equitably distribute and share Federal funds for domestic 
and foreign needs, and I do not think I need to suggest to a reasonable 
man that we have had a tendency in recent years to go overboard over- 
seas, the net result being the creating of some serious situations in this 
country that need to be solved, and the sooner the better. 
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Whether or not that will permit a positive determination of the 
Kennewick division at this time is not for me to say. I just bespeak 
my gratefulness for this brief opportunity to have been in your com- 
pany. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Holmes has been before us and has briefed this 
committee very well on this particular project. 


Bureau or INptiAn AFFAIRS 
Wepnesbay, Fesruary 6, 1952. 
WITNESSES 


H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 

HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 

REV. J. G. STEINMEYER, ON BEHALF OF LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 
PIPESTONE, MINN. 

NORMAN LARSON, REPRESENTING MINNESOTA STATE SENATE 
INTERIM COMMITTEE 

JARLE LEIRFALLOM, DIRECTOR OF THE WELFARE BOARD OF 
MINNESOTA 

LOUIS C. DORWEILER, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


PIPESTONE INDIAN SCHOOL 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with 
us Congressman Blatnik today of the great State of Minnesota. 
John, have you got a statement to make ¢ 

Mr. Buarnix. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I have just a brief introductory statement. 

We have men representing the community of Pipestone, Minn., 
in which is located the school for Indian children. Naturally I am 
very interested, having quite an Indian population in my district 
and having worked closely with this for the last several years with 
my friend, H. Carl Andersen, and other members of the delegation. 

Due to the fact that these gentlemen have traveled a long distance, 
they are the spokesmen for the community of Pipestone, who know 
that problem very well. Then we have representatives of the State 
welfare department and the legislative council which will follow, so 
I shall conclude my remarks at this point by introducing the first 
witness. 

The first witness is Rev. J. G. Steinmeyer, of Pipestone, Minn., and 
he is representing the religious and civic and the fraternal organiza- 
tions of the Pipestone community, and is personally familiar over 
a period of many years with the situation at Pipestone. I shall ask 
Reverend Steinmeyer to go on and present the case in behalf of his 
community, to open the testimony. 
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Mr. Anpersen. If the chairman will permit, you will recall that 
Reverend Steinmeyer has appeared here previously on this same 
question. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; I remember. 

Reverend Svrernmeyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it has been my good fortune to be appointed a committee of 
one to represent the local organizations in Pipestone on behalf of the 
Pipestone Indian School. ‘Three years ago when I was here the com- 
mittee did recomnrend the continuance of the Pipestone School. The 
school was continued and a definite allotment was made by your com- 
mittee for the benefit of that school. 

In the meantime the notice has again come out that the school is 
about to be closed or is to be closed on June 30 of this year. In our 
opinion, at Pipestone, it appears that such closing is going to consti- 
tute a scntaidiai problem for the Indians in the State of Minnesota. 

The Pipestone Indian School is a boarding school and it is being 
maintained for neglected children, dependent children, and also a 
number of orphan children. At present there is no other place for 
these children to be educated. 

The reason many people are sending their children to the Pipestone 
School is because there is an economic condition in northern Minnesota 
and North Dakota existing where people have little opportunity ; many 
of these people are poor and unable to find even a few jobs that are 
there, and conditions in these Indian homes in that region are generally 
fairly poor. 

Consequently, many of these people are forced to send their children 
to the Pipestone School and are considerably disturbed to learn that 
the Pipestone School is now to be closed without, as they believe, undue 
provision having been made by the Indian Bureau to care for these 
children as they should be cared for. 

I am going to try to be as brief as I know how, stating it this way: 
It is our understanding at Pipestone that the legislative resolution 
of February 17, 1949, is that which supports our request that the school 
remain open. I would like to quote just a few statements from that 
official finding of the Minnesota State Legislature : 

Whereas the Pipestone Indian School operated at Pipestone, Minn., by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the United States Department of the Interior does 
perform a real and needed service in providing care for the dependent and neg- 
lected children of Indian blood— 


then another statement: 


be is resolved that the Pipestone Indian School do not only continue to operate 
to its full capacity but also to expand the same as need there becomes apparent. 

In that way the State legislature has sent down this concurrent 
resolution in 1949 requesting that the school remain open. The people 
at the school, the children at the school, and the parents involved were 
very glad to know that the school remained open and that the school 
would take care of the Minnesota Indian children. In the later 
operation of the school, however, we found that there might be some 
difficulty. 

It was said, for instance, that the school would remain open but 
that some of the classes would be curtailed. <A letter of March 21, 
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1951, signed by H. Rex Lee, of the Indian Bureau, Associate Com- 
missioner, states: 

There will be no disruption of the eight elementary grades maintained at 
Fipestone except that all pupils will be Minnesota Indians. 

In spite of the statement that was made March 21, 1951, there was 
no first grade this scholastic year and many pupils were not permitted 
to come to the Pipestone School. This movement to keep open and to 
operate at capacity the Pipestone Indian School is supported not only 
by the State legislature but this request is also supported by the entire 
Minnesota delegation here in Washington. 

The request also as I understand it is being supported by representa- 
tives of the Governors Conference which was held in January of this 
year wherein the interim committee was instructed to come to Wash- 
ington to meet with the Indian Bureau to see that the Pipestone School 
remained open for at least through June 30, 1953. 

We feel at Pipestone that the interruption or the constant threat of 
closing this school works a hardship on the children as well as working 
a tremendous hardship on the teachers. It would mean that the 
teachers would not know whether they have a job, they do not know 
whether they should encourage a program for their children. It 
means that they believe that they should look for another jeb and 
find one in a hurry, and the school would naturally suffer as a con- 
sequence, 

ome of the teachers have been transferred now and it would almost 
appear that the Indian Bureau believes that this school is no longer 
needed. 

The opposition as we understand it from the Indian Bureau is 
this: That the children themselves might be taken care of, if they 
can’t be taken care of in the school at Pipestone, in other schools in 
other States. 

For instance, here is a letter dated September 4, 1951, signed by 
D. S$. Myer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that— 

If there are children who cannot be placed in boarding homes between now 
and the time school starts next year, we plan to place them in some other 
Indian schools in the interim until they can be placed in Minnesota homes. 

The number of children involved is at this time a question inasmuch 
as as far as I have been able to learn the children who are presently 
in the Pipestone School are not necessarily the only children who 
might go into foster homes. There are many other such children, and 
so I am not in a position to give you the exact number of those who 
would be sent to omer homes. 

However, if they are not placed in foster homes, we have received 
word from the Department of the Interior that they will send these 
children to Oklahoma schools. Oklahoma is quite a distance removed 
from Pipestone. 

It would mean that the children who come from the northern part 
of Minnesota and are transferred to Oklahoma, who now go a quarter 
of a mile to the Pipestone School, would then be transferred another 
800 to 1,000 miles to Oklahoma, where they will go into a boarding 
school 800 to 1,000 miles behind them. 

_ Whether or not such a program would work we, in our community, 
im our own groups, having discussed this plan have grave concern 
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about the success of that kind of an operation because of its working 
undue hardship on these young children and at the same time causing 
a great deal of concern as far as the parents are concerned, because 
of the distance their children would be forced to go from home. 

With that in mind we have prepared a request, and the request 
would be this: That the school in Pipestone remain open until such 
time that a program is adopted, after being carefully worked out and 
submitted to the State legislature, which is not in session this year. 
We feel that the Indians who are also involved in any plan that might 
be adopted should have an opportunity to come to the State legislature 
and to hear what is being planned for them and for their children. 

Until that program is carefully ironed out, and the State of Min- 
nesota no doubt will cooperate fully with the Indian Bureau to make 
a home for these children, we do not feel in our community—and I 
personally have been a friend of that school for 29 years now—that 
any good purpose would be aided if we closed the school at this time, 
because the only ones that are going to suffer will be the children. 

With that in mind, if I may be permitted to suggest, I have here 
a program that has been carefully worked out by people who are 
acquainted with the program. Our investigation would show that 
there are at the present time 250 children who should attend that 
school, and basing the figure on the basis of 1949 at $754 per pupil, 
that would require a total sum of $188,500. 

There is an item of fuel. Last year the fuel used was in the amount 
of $22,000. Ordinarily—I would explain, gentlemen, the $22,000 
might be included in the $188,000, but in view of the fact that these 
figures are based on the 1949 figure and the prices are considerably 
higher now than they were in 1949, it should be added to this amount. 
That would be $22,000 in addition. 

If my memory serves me right, you gentlemen did decide in 1949, ' 
when you made a specific allotment to the school, that the items which 
had been removed such as bedding and desks and books and equipment 
of the school be returned or replaced. That was included, as I recall 
it, in your budget of $260,000 at that time. I would say at this time 
that there wasn’t anything returned, nothing was replaced, by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as you instructed. 

To operate this school there should be equipment, there should be 
supplies, recreational equipment, desks, shop tools, library equipment, 
books, and also on the basis of the 250 children we would need some 
more mattresses. Many of the mattresses were removed, some of the 
beds were removed, and were taken to other places. 

There were no repairs since sometime before the war, and if the 
buildings are to be put into shape, there are most necessary repairs 
that it is estimated would cost $25,000. 

The general maintenance for which very little allotment has been 
made, would be $10,000. There is presently no nurse at the school. 
We have a contract arrangement with a local doctor in Pipestone, 
Dr. Williams. Our nurse has left and she has not been replaced. 
Our request would include the sum of $3,410 for a nurse and also a 
nurse's aide for $2,460. 

The nurse’s aide is included because of this fact. A competent 
nurse does not like to commit suicide by taking this job at Pipestone. 
As sole nurse of this school she is on duty 24 hours a day and they just 
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can’t stand it. They will be there a month and then they will leave. 
They can’t stand a job that is 24 howrs a day. For that reason a 
nurse’s aide has been requested. 

That would mean, then, gentlemen, that the total sum requested to 
keep the school open this coming fiscal year, W ould be $266,370. That, 
gentlemen, is the request of the ‘people i in Pipestone. 

Mr. ANprersen. Would you, Reverend Steinmeyer, show these 
gentlemen the pictures of the school that you have w ith you? 

Reverend Srrinmeyer. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Anversen. I want them to have some idea as to the looks of 
that particular institution. I think we have a great investment in 
this school for orphans and neglected children. 

Reverend SrernMEyYer. This will give you some idea of what we are 
talking about when we speak of the institution. We have here views 
showing graduating classes, nursing home, hospital, school building, 
gymnasium. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a fine looking school. 

Mr. ANbersEN, That school, Mr. Chairman, has been in existence 
since 1896, a year before Ll was born. It has been a great institution in 
its time, and I would like to say if I may at this point, that I do not 
appreciate the method in which ‘the Bureau of Indian Affairs has gone 
in through the back gate and practically vandalized the institution, 
in an attempt to force its closing against the expressed intent of the 
Congress. 

We had there a beautiful little hospital, practically a first-class 
hospital 3 years ago, which has now been allowed to be ruined. The 
Bureau has allowed vandals to rip the fittings off the walls and it 
is really a disgrace, as far as the Department of the Interior is con- 
cerned, as to the care of that particular entire institution. Why they 
do it I do not know. 

They have found it within their means, gentlemen, to pay certain 
charges toward bringing a certain gentleman from Alaska, paying 
freight on his goods, I understand, from Seattle, Wash. to the Pipe- 
stone School. 

They can find the money, mind you, to pay the freight on his goods. 

At the same time they could not find the money to » take the Indian 
children who should have come out of the North Woods and gone to 
that school last year for their first year, nor could they even find 
money to give the children at that school proper food and clothing 
this past } year. 

That is all I have got to say at this point, except to add that I 
think, Mr. Chairman, they have gone deliberately against the intent 
of this subcommittee in trying to force its closing through the back 
door when you gentlemen s ated in your report in 1949 that it was the 
intent of the Congress that it be kept open. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that_complete your statement, Reverend / 

Reverend Sreinmeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness / 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Chairman, the next two witnesses on behalf of 
the State of Minnesota, opening with an introductory statement, is 
my former colleague from the State of Minnesota, Mr. Norman Lar- 
son of Ada, Minn., who is also representing the legislative council 
for the State. 
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Senator, will you present your statement. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the committee, 
IT am State Senator Norman Larson of Ada, Minn., and I represent 
the Minnesota State Senate interim committee. I attended a meeting 
here in Washington before the Minnesota congressional delegation 
and representatives of the Indian Bureau about 3 weeks ago. I might 
also mention that I was delegated to attend the Governor’ s Interstate 
Indian Council at Helena, Mont., last December 3, and that our in- 
terim committee has had many meetings in regard to Indian Affairs 
and that we are extending every effort in their behalf. 

It has been generally agreed that we recommend for your kind 
consideration making an appropriation of at least $150,000 for Min- 
nesota Indian relief and at least $200,000 for the foster home program. 
It was further suggested that the Pipestone School be kept open for 
one more year or “until July 1, 1953, in order to give the Minnesota 
Welfare Department time in which to place these children in foster 
homes. We also feel that a case worker should be stationed at the 
school. 

Our committee has had a number of meetings with other members 
of the Minnesota State Legislature, county welfare workers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Indians. I am pleased to report that they are in 
accord with this program. 

Unless people have lived among Indians, they have very little idea 
of the shameful conditions under which they exist. Originally the 
white man tried to kill them off when the white man came to this 
country; now they feel we are trying to kill them off by diseases and 
starvation. They have taken on many of the white man’s customs, they 
eat soft foods, have gotten pyorrhea and other diseases; they have been 
placed on reservations which are not fit for most any other thing than 
fishing and hunting. And we won’t let them fish or hunt very much. 
The Indian feels that we make him the way he is today, that it is our 
problem, and they want us to help solve it. 

We have about 18,000 Indians in Minnesota and I understand we 
have taken in nearly half this number of displaced persons. This 
has no doubt been all well and good to have accepted them, but we do 
not have to goas far as Europe to find displaced persons, when we have 
them next door to us. The Indians do not want charity forever; all 
they ask for is opportunity. The Indian problem is Minnesota’s 
problem, and with the help of the United States Congress, we hope 
to eventually have a long-range program which will eventually solve 
our Indian problem. 

I ask that you members of the committee kindly be liberal in your 
dealings with our Indian friends. They will become some of our best 
United States citizens if we treat them as such and give them the chance 
they are asking for. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is the director of the 
welfare board for the State of Minnesota, Mr. Jarle Leirfallom. 

Mr. Letrrattom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
have heard it stated I am the State welfare director for the State of 
Minnesota and have been the welfare director now for ‘about 8 years. 
Incidentally, I am also the chairman of a 17-State organization having 
to do something about this Indian problem nationally. . The governors 
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have organized a 17-State council, and I happen to be the chairman 
of that. 

For my remarks, I would like to organize them into three phases. 
The first is the Pipestone issue ; second, the question of relief payments 
to the State of Minnesota; and the third, the Indian question in 
general. 

I want to say with all due respect to my friend, Reverend Stein- 
meyer, that we do not necessarily agree on all details of how this mat- 
ter should be worked out, and the only reason I say that is not to dis- 
credit his ideas but because I believe he probably knows more about the 
Pipestone proposition that I do, but I say it with the idea that the 
committee, in considering what may be conflicting testimony, not 
waste any time seeking to reconcile small points of difference. 

I believe that in a long-term program of Indian care in Minnesota, 
the Pipestone School should be closed as an Indian boarding school, 
because I have found in Minnesota as well as in other States through 
this interstate activity, that these Indian boarding schools do not serve 
the purpose for which I am sure they are intended. 

They do not fit the Indian child for taking his place in our com- 
petitive white society where he has got to eventually go and make his 
place, and I think that picture is true all over the country, at least 
education people that I meet with tell me that story is true. 

However, there is no question in my mind but what the Pipestone 
School needs to be kept open at least another year, because if the 
school is ever to be closed, it will have to be closed by providing ade- 
quately for about 300 Minnesota Indian children who need some 
care away from their own homes. 

The school has 115 or so Minnesota Indian children in it, but there 
are another 200 children or so estimated, who have not been permitted 
to enter this school in this premature closing program. 

I use the word “premature” because no plan has been worked out 
to substitute adequately for the care at the Pipestone School. We 
believe that a foster-home program for these Indian children where 
they can live in communities with white folks in the main, go to the 
local schools, go to local Sunday schools, take part in local events, and 
live a normal life in a community is the way to care for these Indian 
children and will perhaps do as more or more in rehabilitating the 
Indian as a social group in our State than anything else we could 
possibly do. 

If we have 300 of these children at any one time in normal white 
communities, taking part in these various activities, there is no doubt 
in our minds but what that will go a long way toward solving the 
Indian problem, so we are very anxious to get over into a foster-home 
program for these Indian children. 

However, I want to be very clear that we could not possibly take 
care of 300 Indian children beginning this July 1, the proposed clos- 
ing date for this school. We need the Pipestone School to operate for 
at least another year concurrent with the beginnings of a foster home 
program, so that for the next year—and I am speaking of from this 
next July on—we will have two programs in effect, running concur- 
rently, the end of the Pipestone program, the beginning of the foster 
home program. 

We know that such a foster home program will work because I sent 
the head of our State child welfare set-up to the State of Wisconsin, 
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where such a program is in effect, and he looked at their program 
first hand and brought back absolute assurance to me that it will 
work. The children can be placed in homes in this manner, and the 
program is very inexpensive. 

I do not know what figures the Indian Bureau or the Department 
of the Interior has submitted here for a foster home program. I 
have been advised that they have some item in the budget request to 
cover a foster home program, and I can say with certainty, because | 
have been in constant contact on this specific problem with county 
welfare boards and welfare agencies and other officials of our State 
over the past 2 years on this matter, I can say with assurance that there 
are at least 300 Indian children in Minnesota who need this type of 
care. 

One other item in connection with our urging that the foster home 
appropriation be granted—correction, there are two items. First, is 
the amount. Such a program would require $200,000, 

Figured at an average cost of between $50 and $60 a month per 
child, 300 children would come to about $200,000, and some adminis- 
trative cost, so it would be our request that there be approved in the 
budget an item for $200,000. 

Secondly, and I think of considerable importance, we do not want 
to get into a detailed, item by item, line by line accounting with the 
Federal Indian Bureau in a contract of this kind. A contract had 
been offered to us by the Federal Indian Bureau for the care of these 
children, but it was such a restrictive, technical, detailed, full-of-red- 
tape type of contract, that it would be practically unworkable. 

There is no need for it to be that way. We handle $22 million of 
Federal funds in public assistance given to us, appropriated by Con- 
gress and coming to the State of Minnesota, and we handle that on a 
public : assistance basis of getting a quarterly payment, rendering pay: 
ments to the people who are eligible to receive the aid, the Federal 
Government comes back and audits on the spot later on, and that sys- 
tem works satisfactorily. 

It has a minimum of red tape in it. It is safe. It is economical to 
administer, and there is no reason why if we can do that for $22 
million of funds, we could not do it for a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars of Indian funds. 

I want to stress that point particularly, because the contract thus far 
offered us by the Federal Indian Bureau is of an opposite type, which 
would be very difficult to administer and would use up a great deal 
of time and energy uselessly. 

So much for the Pipestone foster home question. 

I would like to mention the relief problem. 

I believe Mr. Dorweiler, who undoubtedly will be called wpon to 
say a word, will indicate the relationship of the State of Minnesota to 
the other States in connection with relief handling, so I will not 
mention that. 

We have a very acute relief situation in the State of Minnesota in 
the counties in which the Indians live, because they live on some of 
our poorest lands, and some of our poorest areas. I think that is 
true generally throughout the country. 

The counties wherein they live have tax rates and millage levies. 
One county in particular I am thinking of has a situation where half 
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of all their levy goes for welfare purposes. Their millage levy is up 
to 200 mills, 

Except for the help that the State is able to give them financially, 
they would be absolutely out of business, destitute. broke, they would 
have folded up a long time ago. In these counties then are Indians 
living on tax-exempt Tand and a very great proportion of the Indians 
being on relief, an entirely disproportionate number of Indians being 
on relief. 

For instance, you will find situations where 10 percent of your 
county population is Indian, and half of your relief load is Indian, 
and I have seen places where the proportion: ite ratio of Indians on 
relief to whites on relief is 2 to 1, 20 times the normal expectancy. 
That creates quite a problem on this relief issue. 

One other thing. I brought, not that I can leave it or that it should 
be studied in detail, but this is a chart worked out by a representative 
of one of our power companies in the northern counties showing that 
the Indian relief costs have increased almost 300 percent during 
the same period that white relief costs have gone up 100 percent. 

We are spending about $838,000 of State and county money for 
welfare purposes in relief, public assistance in the State of Minne- 
sota, and do not receive any reimbursement from the Federal Govern- 
ment for this item, and with your approval, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to leave with this subcommittee a detail of what is expended. 

In general relief alone is $248,000, $65,000 for foster care, and to- 
wether with the other item is $838,000. We heartily support the item 
which is supposedly included in the recommended budget for a relief 
payment to the State of Minnesota in the amount of $I: »O,000 as Sen- 
ator Larson has said, and that $150,000 if granted would not cover 
but about a fifth of what we are expending of our own money. It 
would cover a little more than half of what we are spending on gen- 
eral relief along, as these figures will indicate. 

Then I come to the third point I have in mind. There is no doubt 
but what the Indian is of great concern to the Federal Congress. I 
read your records, I see the bills that are introduced here. I read the 
news from Washington and I know it is of great concern to the 
Congress, and it certainly is of concern to the State of Minnesota. 

The Federal Government and the States share a tremendous respon- 
sibility, and something needs to be done about it. As Senator Larson 
has said, we have taken the initiative in our State in getting the people 
together who should be concerned about this matter, . officials, cit izens, 
religious leaders, walfare people, businessmen and others, and we have 
during the past couple of years drawn all these things together and 
are now on the verge of formulating a plan for the State of Min- 
nesota to solve this problem once and for all. 

If we do not solve it this year and do not solve it next year, it will 
have to be solved sometime. I just learned the other day that an 

{piscopal priest who has been living with our Indians in Minnesota 
and has spent a lifetime working among then, say that the Indians 
in our State are deteriorating rapidly. That meets with my own 
observation. 

If we let it go another year or 2 years, it will be more difficult than 
it is this year, ‘and it will have to be done sooner or later, and we will 
be coming to the Congress and presumably to committees such as this 
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in future weeks and months with a plan for permanently solving this 
problem. However, in the meantime, we need this Pipestone issue to 
be settled. 

We need this foster-home program to be started, and we believe 
that it is equitable and right that we have some help with this relief 
matter in this State. Thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Call your next witness, John. 

Mr. Anpversen. I would like to add a few words at this point, if 
I may. Let the subcommittee understand that this group is, up to a 
certain point, agreed, and that is, that the Pipestone Indian School 
should be at least kept open through the next fiscal year. We are in 
full agreement on that, but from there on there are some of us who 
cannot agree that the foster-home idea is workable at all. 

We cannot see where there are homes in the State of Minnesota, 
poor homes as those Indian children’s homes are in the first place, 
qualified to step in and do the job that this school has been doing 
for so many years. 

Now, you have just heard Mr. Leirfallom testify to the effect that 
the State would like $200,000 to aid in this foster-home program. I 
believe you made that statement, Mr. Leirfallom. 

Mr. Letrrattom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. In my opinion, it is far better to keep the Pipestone 
Indian School not only open, gentlemen, but may I call to your atten- 
tion the last expressed viewpoint of the State legislature as contained 
in that resolution, Mr. Chairman, which I passed over to you. 

If you will note there, the State unqualifiedly says: “It is the opinion 
of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota that this school remain 
open.” Please remember that these gentlemen here today, while I 
have the utmost respect for them, are appointed officials, with the 
exception of Senator Larson. On the other hand, the State of Minne- 
sota has declared itself upon this issue in 1949, and this is the declara- 
tion of the State legislature, that not only shall Pipestone be kept open, 
but it should be enlarged to do the job toward vocational education, 
preparing these children to be put out in the world and earn their own 
living from there on. 

While I support Mr. Leirfallom entirely upon the other two points 
as to our request for the State of Minnesota, which is certainly justi- 
fied, I cannot back up on the premise that I have had for years, gentle- 
men, that this school has done a fine job, and it would be a calamity 
to have it closed, and I cannot agree that it is possible to find foster 
homes, regardless of what my good friend Jarle here has had to say— 
he has made no effort through the State of Minnesota—as to a survey 
having been madé—as far as I know or can find out, as to where these 
foster homes can be obtained. 

If Mr. Leirfallom were to come in here and show the committee 
that there were 100 Indian families who would take care of these 
children, then IT would say possibly the foster-home idea would work. 
Remember, with the foster-home idea the Federal Government is sup- 
posed to put up $50 a month, I understand, for each of these children 
in some foster home, a boarding home, or whatever you may want to 
call it, and personally I think those children will be far better off in 
a good institution like Pipestone, under the proper guidance, than 
they could ever be put away anywhere in the State of Minnesota in 
so-called foster homes. Think of the variance in conditions which 
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may exist in 100 or more boarding homes suggested as a substitute for 
Pipestone. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well, call your next witness. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Mr. Chairman, you have been awfully kind to us. 
We have one more witness for the State, a very able director and 
executive secretary of the State Legislative Research Cuiumittee, Mr. 
Louis C. Dorweiler. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give your full name. 

Mr. Dorweiter. I am Louis C. Dorweiler, Jr., secretary and director 
of research for the Minnesota Legislative Resear ch Committee, which 
is a permanent committee created by the Minnesota Legislature for 
the express purpose of gathering facts for them upon whieh they can 
base their problems. 

I am going to say only a few things in respect to relief, with the one 
exe eption which is going to goa little bit contrary to what my good 
friend, Carl Andersen, said here. He said the last official expression 
of the Minnesota Legislature was this resolution. 

At the last legislative session Mr. John H. Provinse, based on some 
work we had done on some Indians starting 4 years ago, was out and 
he met with the subcommittee of the Minnesota Welfare Committee, 
and the Minnesota Senate Welfare Committee, and we worked out a 
program which we wanted for our Minnesota Indians, and which no 
doubt will form the basis for the long-range program that Mr. Larson 
spoke of. It states: 

The Indian Bureau will request funds from Congress, and if appropriated, 
foster home program for the present residents of the Pipestone Indian Scho: 1 
and other eligible Indian children will be inaugurated. It is understood that 
this is to be a continuing program and that if funds are appropriated, a contract 
for the administration of the foster home program will be negotiated with this 
here State division of social welfare. 

That to my knowledge was the last official position of the Minnesota 
Legislature, and in turn the subcommittee which worked with Mr. 
Provinse reported to the full welfare committee, and in turn to the 
legislature. I will leave copies of this with you. 

We first became involved in our Minnesota Indians probably 4 years 
ago when the legislature by resolution directed the legislative research 
committee to make a study of our Indian problem. At that time we 
were very much amazed and could not quite understand why the 
State of Minnesota had been discriminated against in respect to the 
item of relief, and I will speak on that directly. 

We find that the Indian Bureau has been granting funds in other 
States for relief, and also for foster homes programs which Minne- 
sota did not benefit from. 

We have an estimated 18,000 Indians in Minnesota. We have cared 
for them without any additional help. Costs of government have 
gone up tremendously, as you gentlemen know, and the burden is 
becoming intolerable. 

We have some of our counties in northern Minnesota that lev y as 
much as 250 mills to carry on the activities of the county government. 
That is the average tax rate, and it would mean in some particular 
subdivisions or units of government it would be higher. The largest 
part of that is relief. 

We have thousands of acres of tax-exempt Indian land in Minne- 
sota upon which we have no jurisdiction to go in, for example and 
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enforce laws which will help the trend toward illegitimate children, 
and enforce responsibility and care for them. That is another thing 
which is mentioned in here. It is not of particular concern to this 
committee because the bill will be heard by other people. 

In our neighboring States, South Dakota and North Dakota, relief 
is granted. For example, in North Dakota they have approximately 
12,000 Indians. They receive I think around a half a million dollars 
in relief funds in the State. They have a higher per capita income 
than we have in Minnesota. 

We are caring for 18,000 Indians without any assistance from the 
Federal Government, which we do not believe is fair. Our congres- 
sional delegation has been down here consistently voting for appro- 
yriations to aid in relief payments in other States when Minnesota 
a not received anything at all. 

Mr. Leirfallom, in respect to the foster home program I think missed 
one point which is important. Without having a foster home pro- 
gram, our ADC or aid to dependent children program is increased as a 
result of that. I think if a foster home program is inaugurated, 
it will at least partly be offset in decreased ADC payments to the 
Indian people. That is all 1 have to say.’ I will be very glad to leave 
these with you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any questions of this gentleman / 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to ask one question. If these Indian chil- 
dren are placed in foster homes, will the foster parents receive pay 
for taking care of them? 

Mr. Dorwetter. Payments are made to the foster home people to 
care for them. It depends on what the arrangement is. We estimate 
it will cost. between 40 and 50 dollars a month. 

The big advantage of a foster home program, as I see it, is that it 
takes the Indian away from the community, the influence that. 1s 
exerted over the child in that particular community. It gets the child 
out where it will learn the necessity of acquiring responsibility and 
assuming initiative. In other words, through contact with non- 
Indian children. 

I think it is a very, very highly desirable program. I think in- 
sofar as this committee is concerned, as Mr. Leirfallom explained, if 
the foster home program is allowed, you will find a period of decreas- 
ing enrollment in the Pipestone Indian School, and an increasing 
number of cases going on the foster home program. 

In other words, if it is granted, your first year will be an expensive 
year because it will be a high-cost operation of the Pipestone Indian 
School, but in the long run I think it will pay dividends. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any experience to base your contention 
on that would indicate that the program wherein people take foster 
children and get paid for taking care of them, has been a success’ 

Mr. Dorwetter. Minnesota at one time had a school for children 
who were neglected, located at a little town in Minnesota. It was a 
much larger capacity than this. 

Mr. Anpersen. Might I interject, Mr. Chairman, that they were 
white children. 

Mr. Dorwerer. Yes, white children. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is a considerable difference. White people 
will not, in my opinion, board or care for Indian children. 
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Mr. Dorwetter. In that respect, it was closed. We have now a 
little receiving home in St. Paul where they are cared for. A few are 
put out in foster homes and they are well taken care of. 

I might say that prior to coming down, there was a story in the 
Minneapolis Star Journal where the governor made an award to a 
woman living close to St. Paul. She had undertaken to care for her 
seventy-fifth foster home child. They are cared for there, placed out 
on adoption and she has had them from all sections and walks of life. 

Mr. Jensen. She runs sort of a children’s home? 

Mr. Dorwetter. No, she has only a few at atime. They come into 
the home and they are placed for adoption. 

Mr. Jensen. This is a bridge we will have to cross when we get 

toit. Mr. Chairman, I think the thing now is to determine whether 
this committee wants to comply with the request of these gentlemen, 
which is unanimous, that we keep this Pipestone School open at 
least another year, and of course we appropriate only on a yearly 
basis. I think it is up to you folks up there to work out these dif- 
ferences which you have between each other. 
e Certainly this committee and the Congress can’t work it out, and 
> Ido not think this Congress is gomg to tell you what you have to 
do with your children out there. Of course, we are interested in 
the welfare of the Indian children, and as everyone knows, this 
committee has spent many, many weeks and months trying to figure 
out what to do with these Indian orphans, but I am sure that you 
folks are fair enough and well able to finally work out a solution to 
that problem. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Jensen, might I say that that is all we want 
at present. We want this Pipestone Indian School kept open until 
June 30, 1953, and thus give to the legislature an opportunity to 
decide the issue after consultation with all interested parties. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I might say after looking at these fine 
buildings in Pipestone, I am beginning to wonder what kind of 
business goes on in the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. Fenton. That is just what I was going to say. 

Mr. Jensen. When they come in here and ask us to build Indian 
schools and hospitals in many of the Indian reservations, and then 
they want to close up an institution like this. It is a beautiful place. 
I never realized, until I looked at these pictures, what a fine set of 
buildings and a fine establishment it is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. We had this problem here 2 years ago. We left it 
open for another year. We did not close the school for the State of 
Minnesota, but tried to get down to business. Something has got to 
be done for the children. We are not going to cure it, in my humble 
opinion, by just taking them and paying $60 a month to some home. 

I do not think there are 300 homes in any State that are going to 
reach out and give the children proper supervision. : 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one further favor of 
_ you’ Might I ask that you give Reverend Steinmeyer 3 minutes 
_ to give the subcommittee his opinion as to the adoption program ? 

Mr. Fenron. I was going to ask the reverend if he would give us 
his experience on this adoption program. What does the reverend 
think about that ? 
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Reverend Sternmeyer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I am not in a position to state to this committee what happens 
when you have to pay for homes to buy boarding homes. The Indians 
view this in alarm, because if you are going to buy a boarding home, 
the Federal Government has already given them a boarding home. 

In my congregation, it is quite large. I have a large experience 
with boarding homes, people who take older children without pay. 
We have an organization where we have a number of children now 
that we would like to place. I have nine families in my congregation 
that want children, and I cannot place a grown-up child over 6 years of 
age. I can’t place children over 6 years of age in homes that have 
actually been built for the purpose of getting children into homes, 
knowing you have to adopt them, white children. I can’t place 
them. The situation would be still worse where Indian children are 
concerned. 

Mr. Fenton. These pictures were recently taken ? 

Reverend Sternmeyer. Yes, recently. 

Mr. Fenton. How many acres is this? 

Reverend STernMEYER. 640 acres. 

Mr. Fenton. That is a beautiful-looking hospital there. 

Reverend StrinMeYER. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fenron. Your Academic Building is certainly a fine-looking 
building. 

Reverend Srermerer. It could be in W ashington. 

Mr. Fenron. Your other buildings, the gymnasium, I have seen 
school districts that do not have near as fine a looking gymnasium as 
this is. I do not know what the equipment is on the inside. What 
would we do with these buildings, this property, if we were to do what 
has been suggested, farm these children out ? 

Reverend SrernMeyerR. That would be a problem there. Many 
organizations would want the buildings, naturally. 

Mr. Fenton. What capacity has the school? 

Reverend ‘srernMeyer. We could handle very easily 400. : 

Mr. Fenvon. And there are two hundred and something there 
now ? 

teverend STeINMEYER. 151 at the present time. We can handle 
400, but the Indian Bureau will not permit them to come to the school. 

Mr. Fenton. What capacity is your hospital ? 

Reverend Srernmeryer. It is a 36-bed hospital. 

Mr. Fenton. That is not being utilized ? 

Reverend Srernmeyer. That has not been touched since I was here 
3 years ago. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it an infirmary ? 

Reverend Sternmeyer. No; they have no infirmary. .We had a 
nurse the first year, that would be the 1950 season. We had a nurse 
there for some time. 

Mr. Fenron. We did provide for an infirmary, didn’t we? 

Reverend Sternmeyer. We had supplies left from the hospital 
which had not been removed, like castor oil, a great deal of that. 

Mr. Fenton. We appropriated for an infirmary. 

Reverend Srernmeyer. Yes. Your appropriation and what we get 
seems to be in a little different, sir. 
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Mr. Anversen. Candidly, the hospital has been let go to rack and 
ruin, and Senator Humphrey will uphold me in that statement. He 
has seen this school, and it 1s especially bad as far as the hospital is 
concerned, I think this is really worthy of a further investigation as 
to possible maladministration, 

Mr. Fenton. That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to ask if the State of Minnesota will, 
after this year, if the Congress appropriates the money to keep this 
school open, take over more responsibilities for the Indians, or do you 
expect more appropriations in later years to take care of all these 
Indian problems ? 

Mr. Larson. As far as our Indian Committee is concerned, in all 
the meetings we have had we have generally agreed that we are will- 
ing to spend more money to help a long-range program, and on this 
foster-home program I thought that would be a step in the right 
direction. 

We felt that if you did close this school a year from now, perhaps 
the State could lease these buildings for a youth center. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a question I wanted to ask. Dillon Myer testi- 
fied in front of this committee, the Indian Commissioner, that the 
State of Minnesota wanted to get hold of this school and the property 
there. 

Mr. Larson. They are not very anxious; no. 

Mr. Kirwan. He testified that they wanted to get hold of it to use 
as a Welfare outfit or something. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, there is no definite 
plan put forth by the State for this school. Is that not a fact, 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. Biarnix. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the best proof of that is this. If the State 
wanted to get to own those facilities, all the facilities in Pipestone, 
naturally you would rather have the school close and let the place go 
to ruin for a while and then you could buy it for a song. Now you 
are down here asking that that very thing does not happen. That is 
the best proof that Dillon Myer’s argument is not based on fact. 

Mr. Fenton. May I ask on this relief statement here, whether that 
includes relief for the children of the school. 

Mr. Lerrrattom. That does not include the children in the school. 
May I make one other statement ? 

Mr. Buarnrk. Go ahead. Then we have Congressman Hagen here 
for just a brief statement. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Lemrratiom. To save time, by being perfectly frank, I think the 
committee has been given misinformation, or misimpression at least, on 
this foster-home program. 

I have come here—my desk is piled as high, I suppose as most desks, 
but Iam here—to say that there is at date absolutely no question about 
a foster-home program working. It will work. We have seen it work. 

I have myself administered the handling of a foster-home program 
for more children perhaps than any other welfare administrator in 
the country, because Minnesota uses the foster-home program more 
than any other State in‘the country, perhaps, and I have administered 
that for 8 years. 
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I, myself, have personally been in charge of the closing of an insti- 
tution that had a capacity of 400 white children. With due modesty 
or immodesty, whatever the case may be, I want to say that I know 
the foster-home program. I have a degree in social work from the 
best school of social work in the country, and a degree in public ad- 
ministration from the same, and I am what is known as the practical 
welfare administrator. 

You have to be practical in Minnesota to get along, and I can say I 
can give you absolute assurance that it will work. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I inject, that is really not an issue at this time. 
Let us allow the State Legislature of Minnesota to decide that issue in 
due course. That is their responsibility. 

Mr. Letrratitom. The reason, Mr. Andersen, that it is an issue, is 
because if you do not start a foster-home program with funds, there 
will be no possibility of closing that school at the end of another year, 
as we believe it should be closed, because those children are not getting 
the right education. 

They are not getting the right preparation for living in these white 
communities, and if you continue the program indefinitely, you never 
will get out from under this problem. 

Mr. Jensen. My friend, you have all the facilities necessary for 
Indian children, and you bring those children, orphan Indian’ chil- 
dren, from other places in the United States to that fine home instead 
of having the Congress appropriate money to build Indian hospitals, 
Indian schools all over this country. 

You have already your facilities. Now I do not understand why 
that school should be closed and why that fine hospital there and all 
those facilities should be done away with, when we are looking for 
just such places as that to put these poor Indian children right this 
minute. It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from Congressman Hagen now. This 
other group is out there waiting to come in. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold C. Hagen, of 
Crookston, Minn., representing the Ninth District of Minnesota. 

My district has the largest number of Indians within one district 
of any district in Minnesota, and probably as many as most of the 
districts throughout the country which have Indians, so I am vitally 
interested in these problems. 

About half the boys and girls at the Pipestone School come from 
my district and probably half of those come from just two counties in 
my district, and I know it is a very serious problem. In my opinion, 
the Pipestone School has to be continued another year, and then it is 
a question as to how long further, if necessary, depending upon the 
success or failure of this foster-home program that is being presented 
here. 

The Indian Office apparently approve of the foster-home program, 
as I understand it. They claim it has been successful in Wisconsin 
and other places. If it is successful, then there may be some justifica- 
tion eventually in closing the Pipestone School, but that is. still 
questionable. 

In my opinion, that school could be used for vocational training for 
young Indian boys and girls so they can fit themselves for life after 
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they get through high school and all that, but regardless of that, there 
are so many Indian ‘boys and girls in Minnesota who need foster-home 
care, or the Pipestone School schooling, that you cannot eliminate one 
or the other at this particular time. 

If you are going to solve the problem on a permanent basis, then 
in my opinion you rhave to give the foster-home program a chance at 
least. They claim they can : plac e these Indian children in the homes. 
1 do not know whether they can or not. 

I am satisfied they cannot do it as quickly as to close the school on 
July 1 of this year, and it may be that they are successful, and if they 
are and the Indian Bureau says they can, Mr. Leirfallom says they 
can, then you may find a way of eventually closing this institution and 
saving some personnel and some money. 

Along with that program of $200,000 for foster home care, I 
would suggest if possible the committee write in a section to make the 
contracts simple and not too technical and full of red tape, because, 
if it is too technical and full of red tape and requires a tremendous 
amount of detail, then you will not get the full use of the $200,000. 

You will have a lot of it spent in administration, red tape, book work 
and so on in Minnesota, as well as in Washington here, which will 
spend a lot of extra money on the program which could be utilized if 
it was a more simple contract. That is the point on that. 

Now on relief, Minnesota, as you all know, has carried its load, 
not only on relief but Indian education and other work for Indians. 
They tell me in the Office of Indian Affairs, and I have been told from 
other sources, that Minnesota carries more than its share. 

Minnesota has asked for less money than any other State on the 
basis of its Indian population all these many years. You have heard 
from the legislative committee here that they continue to hope to do 
that sort of thing; so, I think Minnesota is deserving of some con- 
sideration here, because they are carrying more than their share of 
the load. and they intend to do that in the future. 

Now, in the case of relief, I know of Indian children—I have been 
in many homes myself—that cannot go to school because of lack of 
clothing, inadequate food; they do not have fuel. That relief pro- 
gram is very important. 

I think you will have under consideration here the matter of edu- 
cation, That also is most important. Minnesota is only asking for 
a minimum; and, if they do not get what they ask for, their program 
will be jeopardized. 

Minnesota has more than a normal and average share of military 
reservations, forestry reserves, Indian reservations, forest lands, game 
refuge, and Indian lands, all of which is not taxable. So, in spite of 
that, they carry more than their share of the load, but because of that 
situation they get less money in taxes to the State and to the county, 
you see, than the ave rage State does. So, I think Minnesota comes 
here well prepared to ask your kind consideration on these things. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad to have you with us, Congressman 
Hagen, and _ we will see if we can work out the problem. 
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WITNESSES 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

HON. FRED G. AANDAHL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

E. W. RISING, REPRESENTING MONTANA STATE WATER CONSERVA- 
TION BOARD 

OSCAR N. BERG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MISSOURI-SOURIS PROJ- 
ECTS ASSOCIATION 

OSCAR LUNSETH, MEMBER, NORTH DAKOTA STATE WATER CON- 
SERVATION COMMISSION 

H. W. LYONS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH DAKOTA RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

DAPHNA NYGAARD, REPRESENTING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
CITY COUNCIL, OF JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 

FRED J. FREDRICKSON, REPRESENTING GREATER NORTH DAKOTA 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with 
us this afternoon Congressman D’Ewart, of Montana, who will pre- 
sent the witnesses and I know will do a good job, as he always does, 


in presenting his interests to us. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. I have a prepared statement. How- 
ever, in the interest of time and because a good deal that is included 
in my prepared statement will be broken down and presented by 
others, I will just brief a few high lights and then let Mr. Rising, 
who represents the State Water Board of Montana; Mr. Berg, who is 
particularly interested in the Missouri-Souris project, and who is 
executive secretary of that association, carry on. 

I will very briefly give one or two of the high lights that I think 
should particularly be called to your attention. 

As you know, a number of projects in Montana have been pre- 
viously appropriated funds but for one reason or another those funds 
have been frozen or withdrawn. Among these are the Lower Marias, 
the Moorhead, and the Missouri-Souris. Those are not contained in 
the budget this time but are ready for construction. 

The Yellowtail is the fourth project that is ready for construction. 
All these projects are ready when the time comes that funds can be 
appropriated for them. 

I would like to mention very briefly, because I do not think the 
others are going to cover it, one point in connection with the Missouri- 
Souris and the Yellowtail projects; that is, they are both on Indian 
reservations and there should be a fair and just settlement reached 
with the Indians for damages because of the construction of these 
projects. I would think it would be advisable if you saw fit, Mr. 
Kirwan, to include in your report a recommendation that the Bureau 
press actively for a settlement with these Indians for use of these 
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reservation sites. I think it would be a fine idea to include such a 
recommendation in the report. 

The Yellowtail includes a power project that is needed in connec- 
tion with the development of that area. The Missouri-Souris con- 
tains an 18,000-kilowatt project that will certainly be needed in con- 
nection with the new oil development that is coming forward in that 
part of Montana. The budget contains funds for Buffalo Rapids 
Nos. 1 and 2, the Sun River, Savage, Crow Creek, Canyon Ferry, and 
Hungry Horse. These projects are all under construction and will 
go forward with the funds.that are recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Rising will cover these projects more at length. I think they 
are sound, and I think the amounts asked for in the budget would 
permit them to go ahead in an economical way. 

I would like to speak very briefly about the Indian Bureau, as I 

am very much interested in that particular activity. There is some 
increase in appropriations recommended for health and education. I 
think it would be sound to permit those items to be increased. With- 
out health and education, we cannot get anywhere with the Indian 
problem. 
-  Ithink some of the other activities of the Indian Bureau could well 
- be turned over to the States or could be given to the Indians them- 
selves to carry on, but those two particuar ones have to be carried on 
if we are going to meet that problem, 

There are three small irrigation projects that are partly completed 
on the Indian reservations in Montana: the Frazer-Wolf Point, the 
Porcupine, and the Seville. They are partly completed. They are 
sound ; they are good projects and should be completed. 

The Seville desperately needs funds to line a portion of the main 
canal, 

Now the National Park Service. As you know, during the last 
war utilities and roads deteriorated, and we have not been able to 
build them up since. Particularly in need of such improvement is 
Yellowstone Park. Vandalism and destruction of the natural beau- 
ties cannot be prevented with the size of the present policing force. 
' I would like particularly to call to your attention the need of some 
_ personnel, some additional personnel, to protect those natural won- 
_ ders from damage by the immense number of people that visit those 
areas. More policing is certainly needed if we are going to keep them 
' as we would like to keep them for future generations. 

The Bureau of Land Management has a district office in Billings. 
They are doing a splendid job. That group of men are hard working, 
they are serving their communities in a good way, but they are over- 
whelmed with work because of the discovery of this new oil field in 
_ eastern Montana and western North Dakota. Those men have car- 
- ried that workload in a splendid way and are doing a good job. I 
| commend the whole service. 
It isa good service, but they are overwhelmed with lease applica- 
tions and other work in connection with the oil development. They 
deserve your consideration because of this increase in workload. 

Those are the high lights I wanted to mention. The breakdown I 
have gone into a little further in my prepared statement. Mr. Rising 
will break down further in his statement, and at this time I would like 
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to introduce you to Mr. Rising, whom you know as a representative 
of the Montana Water Conservation Board. 
(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. D’Ewart is as follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to comment briefly on several activities of the Depart 
ment of the Interior as they affect Montana. 

All of us regret the heavy burdens of war and preparation for war which limit 
so severly the materials we can use and the amounts of money we are able to 
spend for the development of our own Nation, particularly our natural resources 

We are told that the present emergency may last indefinitely, and I am sure 
that it will if there is not a marked improvement in the policies we have fol- 
lowed in recent years. Under these circumstances, it seems to me that we 
must strive for a balanced development of our resources so that we can sup- 
port our growing population and our nonproductive Armed Forces during the 
years ahead. We cannot do so if we simply call a halt to reclamation develo) 
ment, for food and fiber is the basic necessity for all of our other programs. A 
scarcity of feed grains is apparent this winter, and for 2 years we have con- 
sumed more than we have produced. In recent years, we have been losing from 
cultivation more acres than have been brought under cultivation, and our in 
creased produc tion is due to increased productivity per acre. We cannot go on 
indefinitely in this manner, and we must prepare, therefore, for new irrigated 
acres to be added to our farms if we are to feed the growing population. 

The Marias project, the Missouri-Souris project, and the Moorhead project 
in Montana are three sound projects ready to go into construction when the 
limitations imposed by the national security are relaxed. In fact, all three have 
had construction appropriations, recommended by this committee, and would 
now be well under way if the funds had not been withheld by later executive 
and congressional actions. The Missouri-Souris project includes an 18,000- 
kilowatt generating plant that will be needed in the development of the new oil 
field in that area. A settlement with the Indians should be encouraged. 

A fourth project in eastern Montana is the Yellowtail Dam. Yellowtail Dam 

also has been ready for construction for several years. I need not repeat to you 
the details of its importance, a subject I have discussed with you each year since 
1945. I would like to state, however, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
3ureau of Reclamation have not reached agreement as to an equitable settle- 
ment concerning the rights of the Crow Indians on whose reservation this project 
is to be constructed, and I feel it would be entirely proper and extremely helpful 
if this committee in its report would urge consummation of that agreement so that 
this obstacle would be removed and the project ready to go as soon as the situa- 
tion permits Congress to appropriate the necessary funds. 

I also urge that you approve the budget recommendations for the continua- 
tion of work on Buffalo Rapids projects Nos. 1 and 2, the Sun River, Savage, and 
Crow Creek projects, Canyon Ferry, and Hungry Horse. 

These projects are nearly completed and making the funds recommended by 
the Budget Bureau available would be in the interest of economy. Only in this 
way can they get into production and the funds invested be returned to the 
Treasury. 

The power from the Hungry Horse and Canyon Ferry is needed in production 
of minerals, beneficiating aluminum, and in other ways for the war effort. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the brochure that has been prepared 
by the Missouri-Souris Project Association, which will be shown you by Osca! 
Berg, secretary of the association. 


INDIAN BUREAU 


As you know, I represent a State and a district with considerable Indian popu- 
lation, and I have been working with Indian legislation very closely in recent 
years, 

As a member of the legislative committee on Indian affairs, I have — 
endeavoring to secure enactment of legislation that will reduce as quickly 
possible the number of functions the Indian Bureau performs and the ciaphet 
of individuals and tribes over which it exercises control and trusteeship. These 
efforts customarily meet with the strenuous objection of the Bureau which says 
on the one hand that it is trying to work itself out of business, and on the other 
hand raises innumerable objections to any proposals that would accomplish that 
purpose. The tremendous sum that is requested for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
would not be necessary if we could get the Bureau and the Congress to agree on 
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the release from wardship of competent individual Indians, of the release of the 
most advanced tribes, and on turning over to the States to local governments or 
to tribal corporations some of the functions that the Bureau now perfornis. 

In the absence of such plans, I believe it is necessary again this year to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to take care of the health and educational needs of the 
dependent Indians. Some increase is requested in the budget—from $41,065,915 
in the current year to $48,844,000 for the next year. It appears this should be 
allowed. I believe money spent on health and education is a s.und investment 
and should not be denied even in these times of terrific strain on our Treasury. 

I note that the budget recommends an increase in the funds available for con- 
struction of Indian irrigation projects. We have three projects in Montana 
that illustrate very clearly the need for such appropriation. 

The first of these is the Frazer-Wolf Point unit of the Fort Peck Indian irriga- 
tion project. It is an excellent low-lift pumping project. The land is among 
the most suitable for irrigation in the entire length of the Missouri River in 
Montana. At the present time a fine pumping plant is in operation and a small 
acreage is under ditch. The Indian Bureau never has completed the ditch, and 
for a relatively small expenditure an additional 5,500 acres could be subjugated. 
This is a sensible and economic proposal and one which I hope will be undertaken 
with money appropriated in fiscal 1953. 

Also on the Fort Peck project on the reservation is the uncompleted Porcupine 
unit. Relatively small expenditures could complete this project and repair some 
of the existing facilities so that the full advantage of the project might be 
realized. 

On the Blackfeet Reservation, additional acreage could be subjugated and a 
breakdown of the irrigation project could be avoided if funds were made avyail- 
able to repair and enlarge the main canal of the Seville unit. The water users, 
both Indian and non-Indian, have had extensive conferences with the Indian 
Bureau on this matter, and all are agreed that the work must be done. The main 
ditch is in such bad condition that it will not carry a dependable supply of water 
to irrigate even all of the land that has been irrigated in the past. If a 4-mile 
section of this ditch were relined, by the placing of 11,654 linear feet of concrete, 
the immediate problems would be overcome. ‘he cost would be about $300,000. 

I believe it would be wise to advise the Bureau of Indian Affairs that these 
projects should be repaired and completed before new ones are undertaken. It 
is a waste of money already expended to permit these projects to remain in 
their present condition. I know of no other way in which so small an expendi- 
ture of money would add so large an acreage to the productive capacity of the 
Indian irrigation systems. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service is another of my special interests. As some of 
you know, my district includes most of Glacier National Park, the Custer Battle- 
field, and a part of Yellowstone National Park. I visit each of them at least 
once each’ year, and for the past several’ years I have been chairman of the 
Absarokee Conservation Committee, an organization that is especially interested 
in Yellowstone. 

The big western national parks have never yet recovered from the period of 
the Second World War when there were severe restrictions on money for mainte- 
nance and repair of facilities. The construction program for the past 10 years 
has been so limited that the highways today are largely unsuited for the kind 
and amount of traffic they are required to carry. The number of visitors to 
both Yellowstone ind Glacier has increased tremendously in the past few years, 
and shows every sign of a further increase next year. 

Iam glad to note that the Bureau of the Budget has allowed some slight in- 
creases over the appropriations made for the Park Service a year ago. However, 
the 1953 program for the construction of 27 miles of new roads in the entire 
Park Service could be completely absorbed in either of the Montana parks, and the 
amounts budgeted for additional personnel are not adequate to provide the force 
that should be on hand to guard and protect these natural wonders from destruc- 
tion and vandalism. The National Park Service employees are conscientious 
in their efforts to protect the wonders entrusted to their guardianship. But 
the great increase in visitors to the parks has made it impossible even with long 
hours and voluntary overtime, to provide the protection needed. 

Perhaps it is not possible at this time, in view of the sorry position into which 
our foreign policies have led us, to appropriate the funds that are needed to 
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the utilities and roads in the parks in good condition and to provide the faci)i- 
ties and policing required with overflow crowds. However, I hope that this 
committee will allow the full amounts requested by the Budget Bureau, which 
are after all only a tiny fraction of the vast sums we will spend this year, and 
make a strong plea that more nearly adequate appropriations will be approved 
as soon as Federal finances will permit. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


I would like to say a word also about the Bureau of Land Management and 
particularly the Bureau’s region III office at Billings, Mont. This regional office 
has made a remarkable record in the last few years in the reduction of a large 
backlog of unfinished cases and in prompt handling of new cases filed. At the 
present time the regional office is almost overwhelmed with oil and gas filings 
as a result of the very promising new oil discoveries in eastern Montana. The 
monthly average of cases received has nearly doubled. Under the circumstances, 
good service to the people and the region requires an increase in personnel at 

sillings. The past record of this region, under the administration of Albin D. 
Molohon, demonstrates that the personnel are working efficiently and doing a 
good job, particularly when we consider the recent very large increase in the 
workload, 

As a member of the legislative committee dealing with public lands manage- 
ment problems, I have found this Bureau well and efficiently managed. I be- 
lieve these appropriations are carefully and economically used, and that their 
budget requests should be granted. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and sub- 
stitute the prepared statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Risinc. I am appearing today as the representative of the 
State Water Conservation Board of Montana. The chairman of our 
board is Hon. John W. Bonner, Governor of Montana. 

Montana is the third largest State in the Nation, having a land 
area of 93,600,000 acres. Forty-two million acres or one-half of our 
land is suitable for farming or grazing. The remainder is rough 
mountainous and timberland. 

Stock raising has always been our basic agricultural industry. We 
have about 2,000,000 cattle and an equal number of sheep. Livestock, 
grain growing, and irrigation farming have recognized places in our 
agricultural system. Sugar beets and hay for wintering livestock 
are principal crops produced on the 1,725,000 acres of irrigated land 
in Montana. ne 

Our No. 1 agricultural problem is the high percentage of low mois- 
ture or drought years. In a good moisture year dry-land farming 1s 
successful and two-thirds of Montana’s agricultural crops are pro- 
duced on dry farms, while for a drought year the value of dry-land 
production drops to 87 percent of the total. 

Maintenance and further development of our great livestock in- 
dustry is therefore dependent on how rapidly we can construct pro}- 
ects to supply some of the remaining 1,750,000 acres of irrigable land 
with water for irrigation purposes. 

We urge the committee to recommend the budget items for Montana 
reclamation projects as follows: 
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We also favor the items for power projects as follows: 


Canyon Ferry-Helena-Great Falls__-.-.._--_._--__-_--_-__-._.___- $4, 734, 000 
Humility meerees 5a PEED ents 6 ec Dist SI HRA ama ei 18, 245, 000 

Completion of these power projects will aid in alleviating power 
deficiencies in Montana and the Columbia Basin where additional 
power is needed for national defense purposes. 

We must, however, express concern because of absence in the budget 
of items for beginning the construction of new irrigation projects. 
Our rapidly increasing population will require an increased supply 
of food which can only be obtained by placing additional land under 
cultivation. Erosion, land needed for defense purposes and industry 
will continually reduce our acreage of agricultural land. The only 
dependable offset to this land loss is by providing additional irriga- 
tion facilities for Montana and other reclamation States. 

At a hearing held by the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives on January 31, 1952, it was recorded 
that the Bureau of Reclamation had requested appropriations for 24 
irrigation and multiple-purpose units that are not included in the 
budget under consideration by this committee. I call attention to 
items as follows: 

With your permission we will go to the last page of my statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Between 1915 and 1950 the population of the United States increased 
from about 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 persons. During this 35-year 
period there was practically no change in our acreage of cropland, or 
450,000,000 acres. 

How then were we able to produce food for 50,000,000 additional 
people ¢ 

Answer: One: By plowing up fine grazing land on our prairies to 
extent of 35,000,000 acres. 

Two: By driving cotton planters from the South to Brazil and other 
foreign countries. Our cotton acreage in 1915 was 45,000,000 acres; 
in 1945 less than 20,000,000 acres—net loss of cotton acreage, but avail- 
able for other crops, 25,000,000 acres. 

Three: Through reduction in number of horses and mules in the 
United States from—1915—30,000,000, to—1945—10,000,000; net re- 
duction in numbers 20,000,000. 

As 38 acres of land are required to produce the hay and grain 
required to feed each horse or mule, the acreage available for planting 
to crops was 60,000,000 acres. 

The total acreage transferred from grazing land, cotton acreage, 
and from hay was therefore about 120,000,000 acres. 

The planting of this 120,000,000 acres of land to crops needed to 
produce food and the improvement in farming methods enabled us 
to supply food for our additional 50,000,000 persons. 

Our population is now increasing at rate of over 214 million per 
year, but we have no prospects for converting any considerable addi- 
tional acreage of farm land to production of food. In fact, our farm- 
land acreage is continually being reduced for military and industrial 
purposes. 

_ In 10 years with 25,000,000 additional people we will need a one-sixth 
increase in quantity of food. Suppose we can provide one-half of this 
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increased food demand by still further improvement in farming 
methods, we would still require 8 to 10 million acres of additional 
irrigated land to produce food needed by 1960. Several years’ time 
ts required to build an irrigation project, therefore, notwithstanding 
the present emergency, funds should be provided to begin the con- 
struction of a number of new irrigation projects every year. 

In conclusion, may I state that the need for the Missouri diversion 
dam and other Montana irrigation projects is well stated in a letter 
from Governor Bonner of Montana and included in a brochure that 
will be presented to you by the next witness. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

(The remainder of the prepared statement submitted by Mr. Rising 
is as follows :) 


List of principal items requested for construction of projects by Bureau of Reclamation 
but not included in budget for fiscal year 1953 


| 
} 


| Amount | 
| requested 


Amount 


State Project State ve 
ojec tate | Project requested 


California - - - Solano. _- '$4, 958, 000 | New Mexico_-_- Carlsbad. __- $416, O00 

ON See | Minidoka—North | 603, 000 | Middle. Rio !10,954, 00 

Side pumping. | Grande. 

Kansas_............| Cedar Bluff . 904, 000 || Vermejo__._....--} 1,034, 00 

Wilson 400,000 || South Dakota_. | Rapid Valley. ....| 2, 135, 00 

Webster , 500, 009 | Shadehill _- Me 368, 000) 

Montana... .._- _.| Yellowtail _- 6,812,000 || Texas__..-.........| Canadian River___| 1, 200, 000 

Lower Marias 4, 200, 000 Utah ss sta ai 3, 250, 000 

Montana-North | Missouri diver- | 4,530,000 || Washington | Kennewick 2, 560, 000 

Dakota. sion, Wyoming___.......} Ow] Creek 455, 000 
Nebraska ....| Sargent -_- | 1, 136, 000 

Belvidere. _- , 000, 000 Total... _. 








Lower Marias unit Missouri River Basin project 


hstimated tobe. costs 6 oe es ok pre $60, 250, 000 
Appropriation needed for fiscal year 1053_____. 4, 200, O00 


The lower Marias unit located in north-central Montana will use water from 
the Marias River to irrigate approximately 127,00 acres of dry farm land, The 
principal water conservation and control structure will be Tiber Dam anid 
Reservoir. A 2,000-kilowatt power plant will be installed at the dam. 

The need for construction of the lower Marias unit, has been definitely demon- 
strated by the low crop yields and failures during a majority of the years since 
the land under the unit was homesteaded in 1910-12. Development of this unit 
would not only stabilize the local economy but the increase in food and fiber 
which would be realized would make a significant contribution to our defense 
effort. 

The lower Marias unit was authorized under Public Law 534, 78th Congress. 
and has been under construction for 2 years with estimated expenditures o! 
$2,848,137 as shown on page 133 of hearings before the committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representaitves, February 12-14, 1951. 

Facilities already constructed for lower Marias unit, include: 

Access road to Government construction camp from United States High- 
Way No. 2 and Great Northern Ry. completed November 1950. 

Streets, sewer, and water system for Government camp, completed May 
1961. 

Electric distribution system, completed May 1951. 

Ten residences, completed August 1950. 

Office building, bunkhouse, laboratory, and 21 residences now under con 
struction will be completed in this fiscal year. 

Telephone line to Government camp (constructed by private company). 
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Hon. ©. B. Elwell, judge twelfth judicial district, State of Montana, in a 
recent statement, regarding need for the prompt construction of the lower Marias 
unit, said: 

“Montana is a large producer of meat. Experience in Montana indicates that 
if this section is to become a larger and more stable producer of livestock, some- 
thing must be done to assure the stock growers of this area an adequate and 
constant source of supply of winter feed. While there has been and still is some 
production of livestock in this section, too many stockmen, particularly the 
small stock growers, have been discouraged by being literally forced to dispose 
of their foundation breeding stock, because of the lack of necessary feed to carry 
through the winter months after a dry season. One year of this kind can set 
back the livestock industry here for many years. 

“The development of irrigation on the lower Marias unit would help to 
stabilize the livestock industry in all the adjacent area. We have only to look 
to the east of us to see what the Milk River irrigation project in northern Mon- 
tana has accomplished, where stockmen from Chinook to Glasgow for long dis- 
tances on both sides of the valley, depend on the irrigated areas for a stabilized 
supply of winter feed. 

“This proposed 127,000 acre irrigation unit is located in the heart of a huge 
dry-farming and stock-raising area in which the average annual precipitation is 
less than 13 inches, and is plagued with dry years when only slightly more than 
half that amount of moisture is received. The lower Mairas unit would do much 
to stabilize the all over agriculture of the district and would be an oasis in the 
desert, so to speak. 

“The lower Marias unit will create opportunities for about 800 new farm homes 
when in complete operation. * * *” 

A bid of $11,564,347 for construction of Tiber Dam was received in August 1950 
and the Bureau of Reclamation was ready to award the contract for construction 
in October 1950, when $4,739,944 of appropirated funds were placed “in reserve” 
under section 1214 of the omnibus appropriation bill for fiscal year 1951, leaving 
available only the funds required to complete facilites already under contract. 

In view of the urgent need for lower Marias unit, recognized by Congress 
through authorization and previous appropirations, for the unit, request is made 
for an item of $4,200,000 in the Interior Department appropiration bill for fiscal 
year 1953, for continuing construction of the lower Marias unit of Missouri River 
Basin project. 


Yellowtail unit, Missouri River Basin project 


__. $99, 586, 015 
6, 812, 000 


The Yellowtail unit is a multiple-purpose development in southeastern Mon- 
tana, for irrigation, flood control, and electric power. Early construction is 
important for all of the purposes mentioned. The current situation with respect 
to certain strategic minerals, of which supplies are located within range of 
Yellowtail power and for which its power is a prerequisite, adds particular 
urgency to the development now. 

The key structure for the unit is the Yellowtail Dam on Big Horn River, 45 
miles south and west of Hardin, Mont. The Yellowtail Reservoir will have a 
storage capacity of 1,875,000 acre-feet for power, flood control, and irrigation. 
The Hardin irrigation unit, comprising 44,000 acres of fine arable land, will be 
provided with a water supply by a pump lift of 100 feet. An abundant supply 
of water will be available upon construction of Yellowtail Dam. a 

The Yellowtail-Hardin units of the Missouri River Basin project were author- 
ized under Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress. 

A substantial part of the power used in the area is either transmitted con- 
siderable distances or is produced by high-cost fuel-burning plants. The demand 
for power is increasing rapidly in the Big Hern, Wind, Tongue, and Powder River 
areas of Montana and Wyoming. 

With an abundant supply of low-cost power production of metallic minerals, 
including gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, molybdenum, iron, and nickel would 
be stimulated. Development would also take place in nonmetallic minerals, 
including coal, oil, tile, clays, gypsum, and limestone. Additional supplies of 
both metallic and nonmetal minerals are needed for defense purposes. 

The Bureau of Reclamation in its definite plan report of 1950, on the Yellowtail 
unit, estimates that the additional firm power requirements of the area by 1957 
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will be 64,600 kilowatts. The Federal Power Commission in its Mareb 1950 
report on Crow Indian tribal lands stated that there will be a market for 87,900 
kilowatts of Yellowtail power by 1960. Also, in a letter dated September 6, 1950), 
Acting’ Chairman Buchanan, of FPC estimates that the power company now 
serving the area Will heed to purchase substantial blocks of power from the 
Bonneville Power Administration, to meet power demands during 1952 and 195°; 

The 1950 definite plan report of the Bureau of Reclamation shows that the 
repayable investment in the Yellowtail unit will be amortized with interest in 
50 years, and provide a surplus of $41,742,000. 

In view of need for additional power in the Montana-Wyoming area, request is 
made for an item of $6,812,000 in the appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year 1953, for the purpose of beginning construction 
ot Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir. 


Missouri diversion unit, Missouri-Souris division, Missouri River Basin project 


Retiniated tetel comt.1c SA a ec ee oe $102, 212, 885 
Appropriation needs for fiscal year_____._.---_-----__--_.--____ 4, 530, 000 


The Missouri diversion unit is located in northeastern Montana and extends 
through Valley, Roosevelt, Sheridan, and McCone Counties and into North Dakota. 

Under the plan of development for the Missouri diversion unit water will be 
dverted from the Missouri River below Fort Peck Dam and carried by canal to 
the North Dakota border. The unit consists of the diversion dam, an 18,000-kilo- 
watt power plant, the Missouri canal, Medicine Lake canal and reservoir as its 
major features. One hundred and thirty-five thousand acres of land, including 
105,650 acres of the Missouri diversion unit will be irrigated in Montana. The 
diversion dam will, also be one of the sources of supply for irrigation of more than 
1 million acres of additional land in North Dakota. 

The Missouri diversion unit was authorized under Public Law 534, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

The severe drought years of 1929 to 1938, and the dust storms of that period 
destroyed all vegetation, homes, and farm buildings and a high percentage of 
the livestock of large areas of the Great Plains, making it necessary for 40 percent 
of the people living in many sections to migrate elsewhere and establish new 
homes. 

Dry cycles, such as experienced during the years 1929 to 1938 must be antici- 
pated in the future. In fact the dry seasons of 1949 and 1950 were reminiscent of 
the disastrous droughts of the 1930's and have again demonstrated an urgent 
need for early development of irrigation in the Great Plains area. 

The immediate corstruction of the Missouri diversion unit is justified for rea- 
sons as follows: 

1. Only a small percentage of wheat farms in the area have gardens as moisture 
is insufficient for raising vegetables. 

2. Domestic water supply for farms is a serious problem. 

3. Municipal and industrial water supplies are inadequate. 

4. Urgent need for production of winter feed for livestock. Fifty thousand 
acres of irrigated land devoted to production of hay would solve the livestock 
winter feed problem of the area. 

5. The Missouri diversion unit will stabilize, strengthen, and enlarge the cattle 
and rangeland economy of a large area surrounding the irrigated lands and con- 
tribute materially to the national defense effort by providing additional food 
and fiber. 

For the reasons stated, it is urged that an item of $4,520,000 be placed in the 
appropriation bill for the Department of the Interior for fiscal year 19538, for 
beginning construction of the Missouri diversion unit. 

Mr. Kirwan. Call your next witness. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Oscar N. Berg, executive secretary of the Mis- 
souri-Souris Projects Association. 

Mr. Bere. Mr. Chairman, my name is Oscar N. Berg. I live in 
Minot, N. Dak. I am executive secretary of the Missouri-Souris 
Projects Association. This is a nonprofit organization representing 
communities in North Dakota and northeastern Montana, formed for 
the specific purpose of promoting the Missouri-Souris project. 
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I appear to plead for funds with which to begin construction on 
the most important feature of this development; namely, the Mis- 
souri diversion dam. : : 

To indicate the widespread interest in this project; I wish to pre- 
sent for inclusion in the record by reference, a brochure of support- 
ing material, which I believe you will find to be very comprehensive. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can’t put that in the record, because if we al- 
lowed everything to go in the record of everybody appearing before 
us, it would take a train to carry the record into the Congress. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, may he present it by—— 

Mr, Kirwan. By reference, if anybody wants to call for it and 
ask for a copy, but you could not an that in the record. 

Mr. Bere. That is perfectly all right, Mr. Chairman. 

This material represents the general ideas and thinking of State, 
county and municipal officials, stockmen associations, soil conserva- 
tion districts, cooperatives, civic groups, and individuals within the 
project areas, 

I would like to take the time of this committee to quote from a few 
of 60-some resolutions and letters: 

In Governor Bonner’s letter, found on page 1, he declares: 

* * * Trrigation means everything to Montana, and I believe that these 
projects represent fine investments on the part of the United States because 
they strengthen the economy of the State and the Nation. * * * I have had 
a great deal to do with the Missouri diversion unit and urge that the Congress ap- 
propriate $5,000,000 to commence the construction of this diversion dam, This 
particular project will, as I say, benefit northeastern Montana, 

On page 3, the letter from the North Dakota State Water Conser- 
vation Commission, signed by Gov. Norman Brunsdale, who says: 

Under the plan of the Bureau, water for the development of the area known 
as the Missouri-Souris project will be supplied from the diversion dam in the 
Missouri River below Fort Peck. Therefore, it is important that this phase 
of construction work be commenced at an early date in order that the schedule 
of construction as proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation may be completed 
at the earliest date possibie. * * * The North Dakota State Water Con- 
servation Commission is the official State ageney having control and jurisdiction 
of water resources of the State, and during the past years has been cooperating 
with the Bureau of Reclamation in the studies and investigations and surveys on 
this project. 

The Northeast Montana Reclamation Committee, in their letter 
found on page 12, states: 

One hundred thousand acres in this area have been classified by the Bureau 
of Reclamation as being feasible for irrigation. This development, when com- 
pleted, would be insurance, both for the agricultural and business interests of 
this vast area, against severe economic losses that occur through crop failures, 
such as those experienced during the past two growing seasons. 


The mavor, and clerk of the city of Wolf Point, in their letter shown 
on page 30, asserts: 


This community knows what it means to have too little water. We have had 
critical water shortages in the city of Wolf Point during the past several sum- 
mers. The proposed diversion dam if constructed would solve our city water 
problem. 

My final quotations will be from an editorial in the Minot Daily 
News, shown on page 58, wherein it is stated : 


If Missouri-Souris is to become a reality, the dam must be built. * * * The 
®rea in northeast Montana which would be served by this unit has suffered crop 
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losses in recent years, due to insufficient rainfall, and livestock herds have been 
depleted. * * * Water now impounded at Fort Peck Reservoir would be 
put to good use. 

: Your committee will recall that the Congress in 1949 appropriated 
$416,000 and approved contract authority for $4,364,000 for construc- 
tion work on the dam. The committee will also recall that in 1950. 
the Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for this structure. The latter 
appropriation was Impounded, and no part of it has ever been re- 
leased, nor has any part of the contract authority been used. 

The people in the affected areas are not unmindful of the grave 
international situation which makes your work and that of every 
Member of Congress extremely difficult. Nor are they unmindful of 
the still greater demands which will be made upon the resources of 
this Nation should we become involved in an all-out war. 

However, farmers and businessmen in northeastern Montana and 
northwestern North Dakota are very apprehensive because of the 
continuing delays in the construction of the diversion dam. Severe 
crop losses were suffered in the areas in 1949, 1950, and 1951 due to 
the lack of natural moisture. This necessitated substantial reduction 
in the livestock population, with consequent loss of income. Feed is 
even now being bought at excessively high prices in order to retain 
foundation herds. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has completed investigation of more 
than 100,000 acres of land in northeastern Montana which have been 
found feasible for irrigation. The authorized Missouri diversion 
dam, to be located 22 river miles below Fort Peck Dam, is the struc- 
ture which will serve these lands with irrigation water and stabilize 
both farming and industry in these communities. 

In addition to the irrigation benefits, a power plant to be built 21/4 
river miles below the diversion dam will provide power for industrial 
use in connection with the recent oil development and service to pref- 
erence customers under the reclamation law. 

Moreover, water will be provided for municipalities which are now 
suffering from inadequate water supplies—particularly in northwest- 
ern North Dakota. A dramatic example of this condition was forcibly 
impressed upon me a year ago when in Bowbells, N. Dak., the county 
seat of Burke County. With the temperature at 28° below zero, an 
elderly man was hauling water with a team of horses, from a well 
2 miles outside the city, to supply water for household use. 

The water table in northwest North Dakota is rapidly receding 
and is cause for grave concern to both public officials and farmers. 
The shortage of water is a common problem in almost every com- 
munity in this region. 

At the last annual meeting of the North Dakota Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, a resolution endorsing the Missouri diversion dam was unani- 
mously adopted. I ask that this be inserted in the record as a part 
of my statement. 

(The resolution above referred to is as follows :) 


DIVERSION DAM 


Whereas the diversion dam on the Missouri River in northeastern Montana is 
an integral part of the Missouri-Souris division of the Missouri River Basin 
project ; and 
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Whereas the funds provided by the Eighty-first Congress for starting construc- 
tion on this unit were impounded by the Bureau of the Budget, and no funds 
were provided for work thereon in the current fiscal year; and 

Whereas it is expected that an estimate of construction funds for this dam 
will be included in the budget for the next fiscal year ; and 

Whereas a new and immediate demand for the diversion dam with its 18,000- 
kilowatt power plant has been created with the recent discovery of oil in the 
general vicinity thereof, with the need for electrical energy for pumping oil from 
the ground, at depths ranging up to 2 miles: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Reclamation Association assembled in anual 
meeting in Jamestown, N. Dak., November 16 and 17, 1951, urge the appropriation 
by the Congress of sufficient funds to begin construction on the Missouri River 
diversion dam in fiscal year 1953: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to each of our Members of Congress, to 
the Director of the Budget, and to the Commissioner of Reclamation. 

Mr. Bere. Those whom I represent sincerely feel that Congress is 
justified in appropriating adequate funds with which to initiate the 
early construction of the Missouri diversion dam. It is my earnest 
plea that you give favorable consideration to this request. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, the other witnesses are from North 
Dakota and I ask that Congressman Burdick be permitted to introduce 
the other witnesses. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be very happy to have Mr. Burdick as master 
of ceremonies because he is one of my favorite Congressmen, so 
proceed. 

Mr. Burpick. Does that preliminary statement of yours assure us 
of what we want? 

Mr. Kirwin. I would not say that now. 

Mr. Burpick. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, you know the proposi- 
tion of and the need for development. The Missouri-Souris program 
was authorized by Congress nearly 10 years ago as a part of the Pick- 
Sloan program for development of the upper Missouri. 

There is one thing, this particular function that we want to start 
has a great appeal to the people in that section of the country because 
they are not only short of water at some periods, but here is a propo- 
sition where you take the water below the Fort Peck Dam and you 
do not interfere with the power development at all. You take it from 
below the dam. 

Mr. Kirwan. When they are done with. it. 

Mr. Burpick. Done with it, and it brings this water down through 
Montana clear into North Dakota, and there is not a bit of the damage 
to be sustained by this program that you have in other ventures. It 
brings benefits to everybody. It does not drown out anybody. It 
brings water where it is needed. 

It seems to me the very least we could do in carrying out that Pick- 
Sloan plan is to get this started, and I think the amount they ask for 
is only $5 million to get it started. The purpose of that, if you get a 
start, you will get the rest of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that a budget request for $5 million 

Mr. Risine. $4,530,000, I think it was. 

Mr. Burpick. I do not know of any widespread damage at all. I 
never heard of any damage being complained of in the building of 
this canal, and using this water for irrigation and water for cities 
and towns and livestock over the country. 
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The former Governor of our State, who is now my colleague in thie 
Congress of the United States, Mr. Aandahl, is perfectly familiar 
with this, and with this brief outline that I have given you, I want to 
introduce Governor Aandahl to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Governor. 

Mr. Aanpaut. Mr. Chairman, in accord with the statement made 
by Congressman Burdick, I wish to emphasize that this Missouri Basin 
water-development program was approved in 1944 and construction 
work got under way very shortly after the end of World War IL. In 
the 5 or 6 years that have lapsed since then, remarkable progress ha- 
been made in some of the basic units of the water-development pro 
gram. One is the Garrison Dam in North Dakota, another is the Fort 
Randal] Dam in South Dakota, which are now about 50 percent com- 
plete. Each of them involve expenditures of, oh, the Garrison Dani 
is upwards of $200 million and a somewhat similar amount for For 
Randall. 

These constructions in the main stem of the Missouri River, together 
with the Fort Peck Dam, which was built earlier, gives storage space 
for downstream flood control, and when the water is once stored, if 
we are going to enjoy a maximum utilization of those flood contro! 
units, we should plan to use the water effectively for irrigation and 
reclamation purposes. 

The Missouri diversion dam below Fort Peck is the upper unit of 
the sizable diversion plan that was authorized in that Flood Control 
Act of 1944, and it will be one source of water which will bring the 
water into northeastern Montana and northwestern North Dakota. 

We, in North Dakota, are very much interested in that dam and 
all the way through have been giving our utmost in support of that 
particular project. The other project that I would like to call to 
your attention is the Jamestown Dam, which is several hundred miles 
downstream, in the channel of the James River, which will be the 
course of the return flow from the upper part of the Missouri-Souris 
irrigation project. 

The floods of 1950 in particular, and 1948 and 1948 prior to that, 
caused a great deal of damage to Jamestown and the downstream 
area. I think in 1950 Jamestown and the adjacent area downstream 
suffered damages of upwards of $2 million. 

Because of the flood-control effect in the Jamestown area, this James 
town Dam, which is really one of the lower, if not the unit farthest 
down the stream, has been pushed forward for construction. 

You will remember that in, I believe, the last supplemental ap- 
propriation of the first session of the Eighty-second Congress, $500,000 
was allowed for this Jamestown Dam, and contracts are going to be 
awarded, I think, in the month of April for the beginning of con- 
struction work. 

In the budget presented by the President and coming from the 
Budget Bureau, I think there is a recommendation of $1 million for 
the Jamestown Dam. 

Our subsequent witnesses here wish to present further information 
about the value and the importance of the Jamestown Dam, and we 
want to encourage favorable consideration of the appropriation to 
continue the construction work. 

The next witness will be Mr. Oscar Lunseth, who is a member of 
the North Dakota State Water Conservation Commission, and is rep- 
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resenting Governor Brunsdale at the hearing today. You might be 
interested in knowing that the water commission has been in existence 
for 12 or more years out there and has taken a very active part in 
measuring and aiding and determining what should be done with the 
water resources in the area. 

Mr. Lunseth ¢ 

Mr. Lunseru. Mr. Chairman, I am Oscar Lunseth, of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. In the absence of the Honorable Norman Brunsdale, Gov- 
ernor of the State of North Dakota, who is the chairman of our State 
water conservation commission, I appear at his request in behalf of 
appropriations for the reclamation program in North Dakota. 

Our State Water Commission, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, has for many years cooperated with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion ina program for the development of the water resources in North 
Dakota. This program includes the conservation of our flood waters, 
now causing heavy damages as it wastes to the sea, and the irrigation 
of more than a million acres of land which needs water for greater 
production of food and fiber. 

We are cognizant of the tremendous war effort required of our Na- 
tion. We recognize the enormity of your task in allocating funds for 
the many various functions. of government, and knowing and recog- 
nizing these things, we believe it is sound and constructive business 
to preserve what we have and provide in some measure for the future. 

We do not feel that it is unpatriotic, even under the existing emer- 
gencies, to request that you provide for the continuation of the reec- 
jamation program in the West, because we believe that it is necessary 
to increase production to keep place with the ever growing demands 
due to the defense program, rapidly increasing population, and to meet 
commitments to many foreign countries. 

Specifically, we wish to support the budget estimates of $1,000,000 
for the Jamestown Dam and $57,000 for the Fort Clark unit. We 
earnestly request that your committee recommend the appropriation 
of these estimates in full. 

It is also our hope that the unexpended funds from prior years for 
the Heart Butte and Cartwright units may remain available for ex- 
penditure as and when further plans for the irrigation facilities are 
developed. 

The North Dakota Water Commission is in full sympathy with, and 
believes*that it is necessary that adequate funds for continuing investi- 
gation under phases B, C, and D be provided. The President’s Budget 
recommends $214 million for this purpose. We wish, therefore, to 
support that amount in the President’s budget as the absolute mini- 
mum for the Missouri Basin projects investigations. 

The coordinated program for the development of the Missouri River 
Basin, commonly known as the Pick-Sloan plan, includes the construc- 
tion of the Garrison Dam. This project represents a tremendous eco- 
nomic loss, and the dislocation of between 500 and 600 farms and 
ranches, and several villages. In return, we were promised the 
Missouri-Souris diversion and irrigation project, as outlined in the 
Bureau report, authorized by the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

It was understood that work on the Missouri Souris project was 
to be carried on concurrently with construction of the Garrison Dam. 
Eventually when the people in the Garrison Reservoir area must aban- 
don their homes and lands, there will be opportunities to relocate in 
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the Missouri Souris area, to which irrigation water will be brought 
by means of the diversion dam in Montana. In order that this new 
area might have a more stable economy, the supplying of water for 
irrigation is a necessity. 

The key structure of this development is the Missouri diversion dam, 
to be located a few miles below Fort Peck in northeastern Montana. 
In addition to the irrigation water to be diverted by this structure, it 
will provide municipal and industrial water supplies to the James 
and Sheyenne River Basins, and also into the Red River of the North 
in eastern North Dakota. 

I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity to present the views 
of our Governor, and the North Dakota State Water Conservation 
Commission to this committee. 

I thank you for this privilege. 

Mr. AanpAHL. Our next witness is Mr. H. W. Lyons, representing 
the communities of the James River Basin downstream from James- 
town. He is vice-president of the North Dakota Reclamation Associa- 
tion and has devoted a great deal of time to the important water- 
development programs in the State. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, my name is H. W. Lyons, and my home 
is in Jamestown, N. Dak., where I have resided for more than 35 
years. I appear as vice president of the North Dakota Reclamation 
Association, and also represent the committee in the James River 
Basin downstream from Jamestown. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to tell this committee about the 
Jamestown Dar and Reservoir now about to be constructed near my 
city. At this point, I would like to leave with your committee, copies 
of a brochure of supporting material indicating the wide interest in 
this project. It contains letters of endorsement and requests for funds 
from the Governor, the State water commission, State engineer, State 
health department, the chairmen of the Democratic and Republican 
State central committees, and some 70 statewide, county, city, and 
local groups and organizations. 

The Jamestown, North Dakota Dam and Reservoir is a part of, 
and a key structure in, the comprehensive Pick-Sloan plan for the 
development of the Missouri River Basin, as authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

This dam will be located on the James River about one-fourth mile 
north of the city limits of Jamestown, in Stutsman County, in eastern 
North Dakota. The flood-control pool will extend about 40 miles 
north from the dam, into the adjoining county of Foster. 

It will be a multiple-purpose structure, initially serving urgently 
needed flood control. It will also provide for eventual irrigation of 
22,000 acres south of the city, salt impound return flows from the 
Crosby-Mohall area for diversion to the Jamestown, Oakes, and South 
Dakota irrigation units. In addition, the dam will provide municipal 
and industrial water supplies, contribute to the conservation of fish 
and wildlife, expanded recreational opportunities, and other uses. 

The James River rises in the north central part of North Dakota, 
southeast of the city of Harvey. It flows in an easterly, then in a 
southerly direction into South Dakota where it joins the Missouri 
River near the city of Yankton. Its over-all tength is 710 miles, and 
the city of Jamestown is located at river mile 577. 
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At the reservoir site, the river flows southward through a valley 
varying from 1,000 to 4,000 feet wide and 40 to 90 feet deep. The walls 
of the valley are generally steep and useful only as grazing land, and 
the uplands surrounding the reservoir are mostly cultivated. 

Flood protection is one of the most important community and lower 
basin needs which can be met by construction of the Jamestown Dam. 
The city and valley below Jamestown suffered from four disastrous 
floods in the past decade, in 1943, 1948, and two in 1950; of these, the 
1950 floods were the most serious; rising temperatures in April pro- 
duced rapid melting and high run-off, causing the initial flood. The 
river subsided to approximately bankful stage when the second rise 
began; during the first week of May, a series of snow and rainstorms 
occurred in the upper basin, totaling up to 5.10 inches. This late snow 
melted fast resulting in the second flood. 

Although the entire North Dakota reach of the James River suf- 
fered, the major damage occurred at Jamestown, where 685 residences 
and 22 business establishments were flooded. The crippled children’s 
school and the Washington grade school were forced to close due to 
high water, and the city sewage-disposal plant was out of operation 
for several days. Below Jamestown, about 29,000 acres of land were 
inundated. 

Losses in North Dakota from the 1950 floods were in excess of $2.5 
million, and potential crop losses were severe due to water-logging of 
the land and poor drainage. 

In South Dakota severe flooding occurred throughout practically 
the entire length of the James River Valley from April 7 to about 
June 10 during the 1950 floods. Flood waters from the Jamestown 
region arrived at the North Dakota-South Dakota State line on April 
22, and severe flooding occurred from the State line to a point about 
7 miles north of Yankton. An area estimated at 63,600 acres was 
flooded to a shallow depth in South Dakota. At La Moure, N. Dak., 
65 river miles before Jamestown and 30 miles north of the South Da- 
kota line, peak flows of approximately 4,800 cubic feet per second and 
5,700 cubic feet per second were discharged on April 22 and May 
16, respectively. The total volume of water which passed La Moure 
was estimated at 750,000 acre-feet... This gives a fair indication of the 
vast amount of water which entered South Dakota during these floods. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have included as a part of my state- 
ment a resolution adopted by the North Dakota Reclamation Asso- 
ciation at its last annual meeting endorsing the early construction of 
the Jamestown Dam, and urging the appropriation of adequate funds 
for carrying on the construction work. 

(The resolution above referred to is as follows:) 


JAMESTOWN DAM 


Whereas the Congress for the second time the past 2 years has made funds 
available for beginning the construction on the Jamestown, N. Dak., Dam and 
Reservoir unit, by providing $500,000 for that purpose in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has announced that it will be ready to 
ask for bids for the first stage on this unit by March 15, 1952, and hopes to let 
the contract therefor by April 15, 1952; and 

Whereas it is confidently expected by all concerned that the Bureau of the 
Budget will approve an estimate for continuing construction on this unit for the 
fiscal year 1953; and 
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Whereas all North Dakota is keenly interested in the early completion of the 
Jamestown Dam, so badly needed for flood control, municipal water supply, and 
many other uses, as it marks the first construction in the great Missouri-Souris 
unit of the Pick-Sloan plan for the comprehensive development of the Missouri 
River Basin, as approved by Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Reclamation Association at its annual meeting 
on Jamestown, N. Dak., November 16 and 17, 1951, That the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of the second session of the Eighty-second Congress be urged to recom- 
mend adequate funds for continuing construction on the Jamestown Dam in the 
fiscal year 1953, so that there will be no undue delay in completing that structure 
at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Lyons. To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the functions of the 
Jamestown Dam and Reservoir ultimately are to be: 

1. Flood control at and downstream from Jamestown. 

2. Control of diverted water at the head of the more highly de- 
veloped portion of the James River Valley. 

3. Storage of winter return flows. 

4. Reregulation of upstream irrigation releases. 

5. Close control of water for municipal and pollution-abatement 
iat er during winter months. 

Recreation and wildlife enhancement. 

The people of the James River Basin urgently request that your 
committee recommend the appropriation of the full estimate of $1,000,- 
000 for the ensuing fiscal year with which to carry on construction 
work on the Jamestown Dam. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Call your next witness, Governor. 

Mr. Aanpan. Our next witness is Mrs. Daphna Nygaard, who is 
representing the Chamber of Commerce and the City Council of 
Jamestown. Mrs. Nygaard. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very happy to have you here with us. 

Mrs. Nyeaarp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Daphna Nygaard, 
and my home is in Jamestown, N. Dak. As chairman of our local 
water resources committee, I represent the Chamber of Commerce and 
the City Council of Jamestown, N. Dak. 

The people in Jamestown were very grateful last year when Con- 
gress appropriated $500,000 with which to start construction on the 
Jamestown Dam. The Bureau of Reclamation has acquired the site 
and is now negotiating for the lands, easements, and rights-of-way for 
the reservoir. It is expected that the contract for building the dam 
will be awarded within the next 60 days and that actual construction 
will get under way as soon as weather permits. 

As we have stated in previous appearances before this committee, 
Jamestown and downstream areas have suffered many disastrous 
floods during the past decade. Until this dam is built, we must con- 
tinue to live under the threat of floods, with the accompanying losses 
of homes and businesses. 

Only through a fortunate combination of favorable weather condi- 
tions did we escape floods last year. The upper watershed had a heavy 
cover of snow and in addition, most of the pot holes and sloughs were 
filled from the previous fall. Had it not been for the gradual runoff 
because of alternating thawing and freezing during break-up time, we 
would again have suffered from flooding of the James River in 1951. 

Such favorable conditions cannot be expected to always prevail. 
When the basin again has a heavy snow cover (and we have had a 
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heavy snowfall this winter) and a rapid runoff occurs, our community 
will again become the victim of James River floods. 

So far, I have only mentioned flood control. In addition to such 
benefits, the project will provide for irrigation, municipal water sup- 
plies, sewage dilution, fish and wildlife propagation, expanded recrea- 
tional possibilities, and many other uses. 

I very earnestly solicit your favorable recommendation for an ap- 
propriation of the full budget estimate of $1,000,000 for the James- 
town Dam for the next fiscal year. 

I also make a plea for funds with which to continue investigations 
in the Missouri Basin under phases B, C, and D. I wish to support 
the budget estimate of $2,500,000 as the minimum amount for this 
purpose. 

There is one further item which I wish to mention. It is the Mis- 
souri diversion dam in northeastern Montana. Although this struc- 
ture is located in Montana, it is the feature of the Missouri-Souris 
plan which will bring water into North Dakota for the irrigation of 
more than a million acres. 

I realize there is no budget estimate for this project, but because 
of its great importance to the Missouri-Souris development and North 
Dakota, I sincerely hope your committee will provide funds for start- 
ing construction of the dam as soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of again appearing before 
your committee to state my views on those important projects in my 
State. Thank you. 

Mr. Krrwan. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Aanpant. Our next witness is Fred J. Fredrickson, represent- 
ing the Greater North Dakota Association, and may I say, detail man 
extraordinary for all of us in matters of interest in North Dakota 
and the surrounding area. 

Mr. Frepricxson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred J. Fredrick- 
son, and my home is in Valley City, N. Dak., where I have resided for 
more than 40 years. I represent the Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, which serves as the State chamber of commerce, and has for more 
than 25 years been active in promoting the development of our water 
resources, 

The many thousand members of the association endorse and support 
the so-ealled Pick-Sloan plan for the comprehensive development. of 
the Missouri River Basin. Among the authorized features of that 
program in North Dakota are the Jamestown Dam, and the Fort 
Clark unit. Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1953 have been ap- 
proved by the President for these and for continuing investigations 
under phases B, C, and D. The group for which I speak wishes to go 
on record as favoring appropriations for the full amounts of such 
estimates. 

We also believe that the balance of appropriations from prior years 
for the Heart Butte and Cartwright units should remain available for 
use as further plans for the irrigation features are developed. 

One of the most important and a key feature of the Missouri- 
Souris division of the basin plan is the Missouri diversion dam and 
power plant in northeastern Montana. The dam will be located about 
22 river miles downstream from the Fort Peck Dam, and the 18,000- 
kilowatt power plant will be built about 214 river miles below the 
diversion dam. 
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About 105,650 acres of semiarid land in Montana, and more than 
1 million acres of land in North Dakota will be irrigated through such 
diversion of Missouri River water. 

The dry seasons of 1949, 1950, and 1951 were forceful reminders of 
the droughts of the 1930’s, and demonstrated the urgent need for the 
early development of irrigation in this area. 

In addition to irrigation and power, the Missouri-Souris: project 
will provide badly needed water supplies to many communities in 
northwestern, central, and eastern North Dakota. Many urban an‘ 
rural areas in the State are without adequate domestic and industrial 
water. Their only hope for additional supplies is through the diver- 
sion of Missouri River water. 

It is sincerely hoped that your committee will provide funds for 
starting construction on the Missouri diversion dam in the next 
fiscal year. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your witnesses ? 

Mr. Aanpanu. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and on behalf of the folks who 
are here this afternoon, let me say thank you for the courtesy which 
you have extended to us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Your statements were short, concise and to the point 
and we understand them, and you did not wear out the committee. 
We know your problem. 

As you know, I was on the delegation which visited the Missouri- 
Souris project some years ago, but every member of that committee 
was impressed by that fine project and terrain that you have there 
on the Missouri-Souris project. 

Now then, the question I want to ask is this. Isn’t it simply sup- 
plemental water that you need there? You have quite a little rainfall, 
do you not? 

Mr. Aanpauu. Yes, but there is no irrigation in that area now. 
The irrigation that we have in North Dakota is in the river valley of 
the Yellowstone and the Missouri River in the Williston area. We 
have about, I would say, 15 to 17 inches of rainfall through most 
of the area where this irrigation is proposed. 

Mr. JeNsEN. That is what I wanted to know. Now then, with just 
a little more water added to what comes from the heavens, it would 
increase your production possibly 100 percent in that great area, 
would it not? 

Mr. AAnpAuL. I do not have a percentage estimate, but it is going 
to be very, very beneficial, and particularly in giving us a dependable 
source for winter feed for livestock. 

There is quite a little range area up there, and when the dry years 
come such as they did in the thirties, our big problem was the neces- 
sity of selling our foundation stock when we did not have winter feed. 
With a mixed irrigation farming that will come from diversion we 
can have fields of alfalfa and other sources of winter feed. We will 
be able to stabilize our livestock industry in the area, which will mean 
a great deal. And then, of course, there will be some opportunity 
for specialized crops also. 

Mr. Jensen. The point I was trying to make was this: That we 
appropriate great sums of money here, and with my vote also, to 
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areas where we have to furnish almost all of the water for the land. 
In the very dry areas where the rainfall is almost nil, it is necessary, 
of course, to furnish almost all of the water by irrigation, but here 
we could furnish that great area—how many thousands of acres is 
in the Missouri-Souris project ? 

Mr. AAnpanL. There is a possibility of probably a million acres 
under irrigation, and of course, that is only a small percentage of the 
total area. 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, yes, you have several million acres. 

Mr. Aanpau. The Missouri-Souris area starts in the northwestern 
corner of the State and parallels the Missouri River just up over the 
hump clear across to the southern central border of the State. There 
is just a tremendous acreage involved. 

Mr. Jensen. The point I was trying to make was this: That with 
a comparatively few dollars we could furnish the necessary water 
to millions of acres of land in that area, which would be a great asset 
to the whole economy of North Dakota and Montana. 

Mr. Aanpant. We could take about a million acres and place it 
under irrigation and it would be strategically located up and down 
the area so that it would mix in and diversify with dry-land farming 
and stabilize the entire area. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to say as one member of the committee, I am 
very sorry that this project was not carried on along with other pro- 
jects, many of which were not as feasible and in my estimation as 
justifiable as the Missouri-Souris project. 

Mr. Kirwan. I[ want to say this on the record to folks from Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas. I think that of those who appeared in front 
of the committee, you were the best prepared—and I mean this— 
and moved along faster and better I think than any group that has 
appeared. 


THurspay, Fepruary 7, 1952. 
SoUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


SOUTHEAST POWER COMMITTEE 


WALTER HARRISON, GEORGIA 
RAYMOND ALLIN, VIRGINIA 
LEE HATLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 
E. V. LEWIS, SOUTH CAROLINA 
L. E. WEAVER, FLORIDA 

B. L. WOODHAM, ALABAMA 

F. R. PRICE, MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you proceed, Mr. Harrison ‘ 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Walter Harrison, vice chairman, Southeast Power Committee, 
Millen, Ga. This committee is composed of citizens interested in the 
development, transmission and use of electrical energy in the follow- 
ing States: Mississippi, Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Virginia and Florida. 
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Within the Southeast territory represented by this group there 
have been built 267,518 miles of distribution lines to serve 1,092,410 
REA members. 

We do not have the advantage of counsel, experts in the electrical] 
field. nor the know-how of the great utility interests of the Sout)i- 
east; but nevertheless we know what we want and we think we know 
what we need. 

Through many decades we have had the ambition to see the water 
resources of this great region developed for all mankind. We have 
made a start. The Flood Control Act of 1944 was one of the most 
progressive pieces of legislattion ever enacted by the Congress. This 
was a definite beginning, but more is needed if we are to meet thie 
national defense and essential civilian requirements of the area. This 
is one of the fastest-growing areas in the United States and holds one 
of the greatest potentials in the matter of water-resource development. 

The Department of Interior, having the responsibility of market- 
ing this power, established in Elberton, Ga., during 1950 the Southi- 
eastern Power Administration with the late Ben W. Creim as its 
Administrator. 

To fulfill its duties and obligations to the Department of Interior, 
to the Congress and to the people of its service area, it will need in the 
fiscal year 1953 an appropriation of $795,000 for operations and main- 
tenance, purchase of power, wheeling, and rental of transmission facil- 
ities. This amount should be divided as follows: (1) $160,000 for 
marketing activities in the field of preference customers as well as 
private utilities. Engineering studies must continue as to feasibility 
matters and also as to the future needs of this area. (2) $35,000 for 
system operations, including the dispatching of water; scheduling 
power sales and at present seven plants are in operation for a combined 
capacity of 807,600 kilowatts. Others are being added each year. 
(3) $500,000 for the purchase of essential firming power and pay- 
ments for transmission service. ‘This money flows back into the Treas- 
ury and should be treated as petty cash for an Interior operation. (4) 
$100,000 for the Southeastern Power Administration to be used as an 
administrative fund. SEPA has been understaffed from the very be- 
ginning, and if its functions are to be carried on efficiently and effec- 
tively, this amount will be necessary. It is most difficult to keep a 
good staff of engineers and other employees without proper 
remuneration. 

We sincerely believe that the amount of $795,000 should be granted 
to SEPA by this committee to enable it to adequately discharge its 
duties and obligations to the people of this area who must look to tls 
agency and this agency alone to see that its interests at all times are 
protected. 

The Southeast is one of the fastest-growing areas of the United 
States. It is right in the center of the greatest development ever 
conceived by man, the H-bomb materials plant on the Savannah River. 
some 40 miles below Clarks Hill. It is projected that the population 
growth in the years to follow is going to be tremendous in that area. 
with a tremendous demand for electrical energy. 

We feel that if the real meaning of the Flood Control Act of 1944 is 
to be put into full effect, this appropriation of $795,000 should be 
allowed by this committee and subsequently by the Congress. 
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(yentlemen, I have spoken in broad terms on the needs for the 
Southeastern Power’s budget item. Now I would like to speak some- 
what off the cuff about the Georgia situation. I hail from Georgia. 
1 am a president of a local cooperative in Georgia. I have been in 
this REA business for 15 years without pay, except as a per diem 
employee, serving as the president of our cooperative. I am vitally 
interested in the development of our State and of the region and of 
the Nation, particularly as to its natural resources. 

Under item 4 of the Savannah River Basin, there has been asked 
$479,000 for the purpose of building a transmission line from Clarks 
Hill to Augusta, Ga. Augusta no doubt is one of the fastest-growing 
cities in the country today. We need that line to get the power from 
this public power project out to the people, particularly to the prefer- 
ence customers as well as the private utilities who might want to use 
some of this energy to sell to their customers. 

We think that the Clarks Hill line into Augusta is going to be the 
lifeblood of the program for the development of our State. We 
through necessity must ask that you grant this money in order that 
this power might flow to the Georgia side of the Savannah River. 
There are no transmission facilities into Clarks Hill. There is only 
a stub line from an already overloaded 110,000-kilovolt line out of 
north Georgia. That stub line was for the purpose of constructing 
the Clarks Hill facility 

We believe that it was the concept of the Congress that after they 
had appropriated the money for these multipurpose dams, certainly 
they Saad want to get the power out to the people. ‘This is only a 
small amount of money compared to the over-all expense of building 
Clarks Hill. The latest figures I have, it is around $78,000,000. Less 
than $500,000 is asked in order that this transmission line might be 
brought to a point where REA cooperatives, and my cooperative, are 
within 15 miles of this proposed transmission line, and in order that 
the private utilities might benefit. 

Certainly after we have acquired our needs from this transmission 
line, we are not against the power companies, wherever they are 
located, securing their part of this energy, because we want to see 
this energy flow to all the people. 

Now, another item I want to mention that I am a little bit suprised— 
and yet, having served in the General Assembly of Georgia, some- 
times I am ashamed because they disenfranchise us Georgians some- 
times—is the fact that in this appropriation of budget asking, the 
line was not included for Macon and Barneyville. Last year the com- 
mittee had to pass upon a transmission line from Clarks Hill into 
Macon, Ga., and down to Barneyville for the purpose of serving the 
Florida cooperatives, and for the purpose of bringing this power to 
the load centers throughout our State. 

[ notice that that item is not in. We have only one item for Georgia. 
You are no doubt familiar, gentlemen, that Alatoona Dam in the 
northern part of our State has been built under the lood Control Act 
of 1944; that today it is under contract to the Georgia Power Co., and 
[am ashamed to tell you that it is only being operated 2 to 4 hours a 
day. 

What they did, was to contract for the purchase of that power and 
then they just encased it all in the hills of north Georgia to prevent 
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that power from flowing into the various lines and into the coopera- 
tives’ territory in order to put a blanket over power from these public 
power projects. 

Mind you, the Atlanta Penitentiary, a Federal institution, asked 
that a block of power be wheeled to them from Alatoona. SEPA 
could not get anything definite as to wheeling Federal power to a 
Federal institution, and those who head that institution had to come 
into the National Congress and ask through its proper department for 
over a million dollars to build an electric facility to serve their insti- 
tution. 

So I think that is prima facie evidence that the power company 
does not intend to wheel, has never intended for the full benefits of 
these public power projects to flow to the people of our State. 

It 1951 we did not appear before this committee of the Congress. 
We did so because we thought we would be able to work out an agree- 
ment with the Georgia Power Co. The Georgia Power Co. is the 
largest utility in our State. No doubt it is one of the largest businesses 
of our State. Up until the last few years it has controlled practically 
everything in our State—politics and otherwise. 

We thought we would be able to work out an agreement with the 
Georgia Power Co. that would enable the benefits of public power to 
flow to the farmers through their REA cooperatives. But for 13 
months these negotiations have been going on, and today SEPA has 
not yet agreed with a single fundamental. The power company has 
not in any way agreed to what the law intended for SEPA to do. 
They in no way have come to a conclusion that we can follow, and every 
time we asked that they wheel power for us, they say “No.” 

On December 10, 1951, in a State-wide meeting in Atlanta, Ga.. 
Mr. Charles A. Collier, whom no doubt you gentlemen have met be- 
cause he knows how to get around and he sees the boys on the Hill— 
Mr. Collier stated very emphatically that they would not wheel this 
power, that they had not intentions of wheeling this power, that they 
had no intentions for us ever being customers of the Government, 
and that they had a contract that the Government. should sign. 

But thanks. We have a Secretary of the Interior; we have SEPA; 
we have Members of Congress who have responsibilities in this matter. 

I do not believe that Mr. Collier can sell you gentlemen of this 
group, as well as the Congress, on the idea that this power should 
flow to them and the benefits of it should flow to them before the pref- 
erence customers have any part of it. Even last Friday when they 
knew this hearing was coming up, a hurried meeting was called. Again 
emphatically Mr. Collier stated, “We are not going to wheel Govern- 
ment power.” 

Of course there are lots of interpretations, Mr. Congressman, of 
what “wheeling” is. But wheeling, whatever you want to call it—haul- 
ing; transmitting it; bringing it to our load centers, whatever you 
want to call it—we believe it is bringing that energy from Clarks Hill 
to a point where the REA cooperatives can distribute it over their 
lines in order that the farmers can have a sure, dependable, cheap 
source of power. That is our interpretation of it. 

We have in Georgia 214,031 REA members. Not a single one of 
those 214,000 farm homes #hd establishments had any electrical energy 
from a central-station plant prior to 1935. Less than 3 percent of the 
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farms of our State were electrified, and under the 1950 census we 
now have 80.6 percent of the farms of Georgia electrified. 

The power company now comes in before this committee and Mem- 
bers of the Congress stating that they are more or less wholly respon- 
sible for this fine development in Georgia. They have had an atti- 
tude of cooperation in many respects, but in other respects they have 
had an attitude of preventing us from doing some of the things we 
have wanted to do. 

They have been our wholesale suppliers. We have received from 
them some benefits as to rate reductions, but were it not for TVA 
being in North Georgia, were it not for the preference clause in the 
Flood Control Act. were it not for the fact that we as REA members 
have a potential of several hundred thousand voters, and the public- 
services commission of our State and other States take notice of those 
voters, as you gentlemen know, we today would have a high rate in 
Georgia. 

Our rate is not higher than the national average. It is lower than 
the national average. It could be lower. I was stunned the other 
day to find out that in the TVA territory, in the last 11 years, the con- 
sumption of electricity has jumped seven times. 

And, gentlemen, I am telling you we have not scratched the surface 
electrically in this country. The farmers are beginning. 

Let me say this, gentlemen. I hate to take up too much of your 
time; I will chop off some of these boys. The farmers of this coun- 
try are the ones that are going to keep this country on an even keel. 
You do not find “isms” out here in the country. And when you 
can bring that more abundant life and you can bring these facilities, 
including rural telephones and better roads and better schools, out 
into the rural areas, you need not fear for the United States of Amer- 
ica. It will keep on an even keel. 

We are just merely asking this committee here to help us get those 
things, the natural resources, developed; and then see that they get 
to the people what the Congress intended in 1944. 

Another thing. You know the power companies work at this busi- 
ness 24 hours a day. They hire the smoothest men in the country. 
But every now and then they cannot hire some people who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people. 

I served in the general assembly of our State for 17 years, and 
T have always been on the side of the people. I think they are the 
finest folks, the people. I like people, and I like those people who 
do not have the opportunity to come to Atlanta or to Washington 
to represent their cause before a fine committee like this. I like to 
represent that kind of people, and today I think I am representing 
the cream of the crop in our State. But under this Georgia Power 
Co, deal, if this committee today should deny this appropriation of 
$479,000 to build that line into Augusta, it means that in the 50-year 
period in which SEPA believes this ought to be amortized, the Geor- 
gia Power Co. would benefit $125,000,000 because of the installed 
capacity at Clarks Hill. 

Once they build lines to that project, we will be forever estopped 
from getting energy from that project. I do not believe it is the 
intention of our Congress that we should build these gigantic devel- 
opments for the benefit of private enterprise. And let mé tell vou 
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this, gentlemen, and you know it as well as I do, and you have large 
problems facing you. Lots of sins are being committed in the naine 
of national defense today. Lots of sins are being committed in the 
name of private industry today. No doubt you have to sometinies 
kind of hold a whip over the heads of some of the Bureau boys. 

We know that. But you are the umpires. You are the men who 
are charged with the responsibility to see that we folks back home 
get what was intended, that God’s given natural resources shall 
flow to the people. What for? For building a greater country, for 
building a Nation that can be strong through peace and war. 

Gentlemen, it is your responsibility. We feel that you realize that. 
But I pray that you today not deny this request, because if you do, 
you deny to over 200,000 farmers in Georgia and rural establishments 
the right to get that power from a project that has cost the national 
Treasury over $70,000,000. The benefits that will flow, should you 
deny this, will amount to $125,000,000 over the period of amortization, 

I just have confidence in this fine committee that you will not 
permit that; that you will give us a toehold. For 13 months we 
have been negotiating in Georgia. For 13 months we have gotten 
nowhere. And strange as that may seem, today we are burying 
Ben Creim. Today the Public Service Commission is passing upon 
a rate case in Georgia for the Georgia Power Co. 

Next Tuesday the General Assembly of Georgia adjourns, and 
then they will make the matter public as to what the Public Service 
Commission has done about a rate proposition. Time marches on. 
You gentlemen help us; help us in the Southeast. We are not only 
interested in the Southeast ; we are interested in these United States of 
America. 

But we do not know the problems of other sections of the country. 
We do know the problems of the Southeast. Thank you very kindly, 
gentlemen. Our next witness will be Mr. Raymond Allin of Virginia. 

Mr. Auuin. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is J. R. Allin, Warsaw, Virginia. I am one of the Virginia fF 
members of the Southeast Power Committee, which in Virginia alone F 
represents the 16 Virginia cooperatives with a membership of approx- > 
imately 80,000. I am actively engaged as manager of the Northern fF - 
Neck Electric Cooperative of Warsaw, Va. : 

I wish to express my appreciation for your kindness in allowing 


me to appear before you today in the interest of our rural people who f 4 


will benefit from the appropriations requested by Southeast Power F 
Administration. S| 

The Kerr Dam on the Reanoke River in Southside, Va., will be 
completed by the end of 1952 or the first part of 1953, with the first 
generation scheduled to begin the latter part of this year. This 
Federal hydro development lies entirely within the service area of 
one of our cooperatives and within serving distance of a majority 
of our Virginia cooperatives. The rural people of Virginia have 
supported the construction of that project from the beginning, ever 
to the extent of having much of their land inundated, thinking that 
the project would benefit the rural people. 

They were led to believe that the project would assure a large 
quantity of low-cost electric power and that much of this power would 
be made available to them. Nearly all the support of these people for 
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that project was given through the electric cooperatives of which they 
are members. 

We all know that the electric power generated at that project will 
not be of any benefit to the rural people unless transmission facilities 
are made available to carry it tothem. ‘The cooperatives in Virginia, 
realizing that transmission facilities would be necessary to make this 
power available, began efforts as far back as the spring of 1947 to 
provide their own facilities through a generation and transmission 
system to be tied in with Kerr Dam. These plans for doing the job 
for themselves were denied by the State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia after hearings lasting approximately 12 months, during 
which the Virginia Electric & Power Co. opposed us vigorously. 

That left only two other alternatives of getting power from the 
Kerr project. One was for the Government to build transmission 
lines and VEPCO has constantly and furiously fought that plan. 
The other alternative was for V EPCO to use its transmission system 
to carry this power to the cooperatives. VEPCQ, in its opposition 
to Government lines, has repeated time and again to the Congress 
and to the public that it was ready, willing, and able to perform this 
service. vey did this at the hearing before this committee last 
year, Congress disallowed all funds to the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration for construction of lines in Virginia. We expect 
VEPCO will again oppose funds for SEPA in Virginia. 

However, gentlemen, here it is February of 1952, with the hydro 
development to be completed by the end of this year, as stated before, 
with no agreement from VEPCO for wheeling of power to the co- 
operatives and no transmission lines in sight to deliver this power 
to the cooperatives who are preferred customers by act of Congress. 

A statement has been made by VEPCO to certain members of 
Congress that an agreement for performing this service was reached 
with SEPA on December 12. We were informed yesterday by 7 
resentative Abbitt, of Virginia, that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Holtzclaw, who is president of VEPCO, to this effect. 

Although it is our understanding that negotiations have advanced 
io the point where many principles have been agreed upon, there is 
no assurance whatsoever that a final agreement will be reached. 

No agreement can be final on wheeling to the cooperatives until 
the cooperatives have had a chance to review the agreement to see 
that it meets their needs. The cold fact is that there is no contract 
to provide this service. 

We ask you gentlemen to approve the funds requested by SEPA 
to build the Kerr project to Portsmouth; Kerr project to Prince Ed- 
ward; and Kerr project to Altivista 115-kilovolt lines. These lines 
will mean service from that project to nine substations of the four 
electric cooperatives in that area. We understand, of course, that the 
spending of these funds will be contingent upon a satisfactory wheel- 
ing agreement between SEPA and VEPCO. If an agreement is 
reached which fills the requirements of the Virginia cooperatives, the 
funds need not be used. 

Furthermore, we urge your approval of the operations and main- 
tenance funds being requested. Funds will be needed to make any 
wheeling arrangement workable. In other words, without those funds 
an agreement between SEPA and VEPCO for wheeling power from 
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Kerr Dam will be worthless because SEPA will not have any funds 
for payment of firming and wheeling that must necessarily be con- 
tained in the agreement. 

Gentlemen, I have a copy of a telegram which is in reply to a tele- 
phone conversation made yesterday by J. E. Smith, who is Chairman 
of the Southeastern Power Committee to Mr. Charles W. Leavy, Act- 
ing Administrator of the Southeastern Power Administration, re- 
garding the contents of a letter from Mr. Holtzclaw to Mr. Abbitt; and 
we assume to other members of the Virginia delegation. This tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

This responds to your telephone request of today that you be informed of the 
status of our negotiations with the Virginia Electric & Power Co. No final agree- 
ment has been reached. More than a year of negotiation has determined the most 
important provisions of the best arrangement which the company is willing to 
make available. With several matters of operation and compensation. still 
subject to further negotiation, these main provisions have been embodied into 
contract form and forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior for policy review. 

The Corps of Engineers has not determined a solution to the problem of 
reservoir operation which arises under the best arrangement the company is 
willing to make available. Agreement has not been reached with the company 
on the points of delivery and conditions of service which the Virginia and North 
Carolina Rural Electric Cooperatives have specified as requirements to their 
receipt of service under a wheeling arrangement. 

Caries W. Leavy, 
Acting Administrator, Southeastern Power Administration 

Gentlemen, in Virginia we ask that you give us what it takes to make 
the power company sit up and deal with us. We have been working 
with them over a year to try to get a contract for wheeling power. 
Today we have not got it. They say we have agreed on principle. 
Southeastern Power Administration says they have taken the best 
that the company is willing to agree on. We need the power. The 
power is going to be available the last part of this vear. 

And, gentlemen, unless we get funds for construction which will 
give us a hammer to use in negotiations, we do not think we will get 
a contract; at least not a fair contract. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for your time and will not take any 
more of it. 

Mr. Harrison. Our next witness is Lee Hatley, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Hatritey. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Lee Hatley. I am manager of the Burke-McDowell Electric 
Membership Corp., one of North Carolina’s 30 REA-financed rural 
electric cooperatives. I also represent North Carolina on the board 
of directors of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Our electric cooperatives in North Carolina serve 147,000 farms 
and rural establishments. You, gentlemen of the committee, are 
doubtless aware of the status of rural electrification in this country 
in 1935 when the program of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was begun. At that time approximately one out of every 14 
rural homes in North Carolina had central-station service. 

Today, approximately 12 out of every 14 rural homes have central- 
station service. We wish to emphasize this point: A job has been 
done which the power companies were unanimous in insisting could 
not be done. The job has been done in spite of every obstacle which 
these same power companies could interpose. The same power com- 
panies which did not want our people to have electric service in 1935 
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are today fighting to prevent them from obtaining an adequate, rea- 
sonably priced source of power. 

The rural electric cooperatives of North Carolina ask for no Gov- 
ernment subsidization, but they do ask that they be permitted the 
right to claim that to which, under existing law, they are entitled— 
power from Government dams at. the lowest price consistent with 
sound business principles. 

The rural eleecvtric cooperatives of eastern North Carolina are 
vitally interested in the Southeastern Power Administration’s pro- 
posed transmission line from the Kerr project to Rocky Mount, Wil- 
son, and Kinston. They believe that only through the construction 
of a Government-owned, self-liquidating line can they be assured of 
receiving their share of Kerr project power at a fair and reasonable 
price. The Kerr project is scheduled for completion late this year, 
and there are no adequate transmission facilities in existence for 
carrying our share of this power to.our load centers in North Caro- 
lina. Last year, when your committee was considering this same 
budget item, our local power companies made some rather strong 
statements regarding their willingness to make available to the 
SEPA facilities for the transmission of Kerr project power to our 
load centers at a reasonable cost. 

To date these promised facilities have not materialized. All we 
have to show for these promises is one more year of delay at a time 
when this power is vitally needed in the eastern section of our State. 

It has been publicly stated many times that the Government should 
not be in the powet business, but, gentlemen of the committee, the Gov- 
ernment is, of necessity, in the power business, whether you and I like 
it or not. 

To review briefly, the Government got into the power business 
through the development of flood-control projects. It would not 
have been good business to develop these flood-control projects with- 
out also developing the available power potentials at the same time. 
By the same token, it would not be good business to develop this avail- 
able power potential without providing adequate means for the trans- 
mission of this power to the load centers within the area. 

If the construction of transmission facilities by the Government 
for the delivery of this power to the load centers is not justified, then 
the development of this power potential was not justified. .We do 
not believe that the American taxpayer is in favor of spending his 
money to develop the power potential of our rivers only to have this 
power turned over to the power companies at the bus bar. 

Gentlemen, the farmers in eastern North Carolina need this Kerr 
project to Kinston line. They have considered all possible methods 
for the delivery to them of power from the Kerr project, and the 
construction of this line by the Government seems to be the only satis- 
factory answer. We earnestly request that you not leave them to 
the merey of the power companies. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harrison. Our next witness is E. V. Lewis, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; on 


~ behalf of the 22 rural cooperatives in the State of South Carolina, 


I asked to appear before you regarding the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration program and more particularly to its program in our 
State and the way it affects our rurl electrification program. 
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First, I would like to explain briefly just what the rural cooper. 
atives have accomplished in South Carolina and what we are expecting 
to do in the future as to electrifying the rural area in our State. 

We have today 22 distribution cooperatives serving over 100,000) 
farms and homes. According to the latest census report, we have 
in South Carolina 139,364 farms, of which 106,473 are receiving cen- 
tral-station service. Percentagewise, we have 76 percent of the farms 
electrified, or 24 percent yet unelectrified. So, you can readily see 
that we will not have accomplished our job of bringing electric service 
to all the rural people of our State until we give service to the remain- 
ing 24 percent of the farms in addition to the other rural people 
that do not have this service. This is the job that we are expecting 
to do in the future. 

Of the 22 cooperatives in the State, 16 are members of our Centra! 
Electric Power Cooperation, which cooperative is now in process 
of constructing a network of transmission lines to bring low-cost 
power from the Couth Carolina Public Service Authority’s Santee- 
Cooper project to the distribution cooperative’s substations. These 
16 cooperatives serve approximately 65,000 farms, homes, and other 
rural establishments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a map that I would like to give to the com- 
mittee. The lines in black on there represent our central transmis- 
sion system, which is being constructed to bring this power from the 
State-owned Santee-Cooper project. The lines in red are the lines 
that have been asked by the Southeastern Power Administration. 

Mr. Norrett.. Explain right there what the black lines indicate. 

Mr. Lewis. The black lines, sir, indicate the transmission lines to 
serve the co-ops that we are building. 

In order for the authority to furnish sufficient power to the coopera- 
tives, together with other preference customers and industrial loads 
in the State, it is necessary for it to purchase a large block of power 
from the Southeastern Power Administration’s Clarks Hill project. 

The authority has opened negotiations with Southeastern Power 
Administration for all power that will be allotted to the State of South 
Carolina for preference customers from the Clarks Hill project with 
the exception of a block of power that the Greenwood County has 
contracted for. 

The authority has already started construction of a line from Clarks 
Hill to Aiken, which is one of our load centers; but in order for the 
authority to receive the amount of power they are bargaining for, and 
in order for the Southeastern Power Administration to deliver this 
power, it is necessary that more transmission lines be constructed. 

Southeastern Power Administration has requested funds to con- 
struct a line to Batesburg and a line to Hartsville. Gentlemen, the 
short red line is the line over to Batesburg, which would connect wit! 
our central system there. 

Southeastern has asked $25,000 to start preliminary surveys in lo- 
cations of a line to Hartsville, which they contemplate finishing in 
fiscal 1957. 

These lines will be necessary in order for Southeastern to deliver 
the power mentioned above. Our central transmission system is being 
constructed for estimated 1962 loads of the cooperatives. These esti- 
mates are based upon past experience of the cooperatives. With the 
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present-day industrial expansion in South Carolina, no one can state 
» — | what these loads will be 10 years from now, or even 5 years from now. 

'~ But we do believe that, if we are able to get this power from 
My Clarks Hill with support at Batesburg and Hartsville, A our sys- 
e tem will be able to take care of the rural loads of the cooperatives, in- 
\- cluding the other 24 percent of our farms that are today unelectrified. 
1s Also in the request are additional funds for the line that has been 


e authorized from Clarks Hill to Greenwood. 
e 1 strongly urge that additional funds as requested be provided for 
n- the 115-kilovolt line from Clarks Hill to Greenwood, which has al- 
le — © ready been authorized and part of the funds allotted for construction. 
ig This line will provide service to the Greenwood County Electric 
Power Commission, which in turn serves the Newberry Electric Co- 
al operative, the Laurens Electric Cooperative, and the Greenwood 
ISS County REA system. 
yst I think the production of food and fiber is as much defense work 
>e- as steel or armament production. Getting electricity to the farms 
se increases production and efficiency, as you well know and understand. 
er Also, gentlemen, the market for the power that these southeastern 
power lines will serve is already in existence. From the minute these 
m- | lines are energized they will become economically sound business prop- 
is- ositions. Your serious consideration of this matter will be greatly 
he _ appreciated by the rural people of the Southeast. I thank you for 


nes the opportunity to appear before this committee. 
Mr. Harrison. Our next witness is Leon Weaver from Florida. 
y Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 


to am Leon Weaver, manager of the Talquin Electric Cooperative in 
Quincy, Fla.; and as a member of the Southeast Power Committee 
ra- I am speaking on behalf of all Florida cooperatives with respect to 
ads the Southeastern Power Administration budget. These co-ops now 
ver — | represent approximately 50,000 rural families to which they bring 
ect, — electric service. 
ver — | Ido not think that it will take but a few minutes of your time to 
uth — express our interest in the two proposed lines mentioned in connec- 
‘ith — tion with the development of the Apalachicola River Basin, one be- 
has — > ing the 115-kilovolt Jim Woodruff-Tallahassee line and the other 
the 115-kilovolt Jim Woodruff-Wiregrass line. It is a recognized 
rks — fact that the 1951 peak demand all but exceeded the available capac- 
the ity in Florida, and it is also a recognized fact that our energy rates 
and — are higher in Florida than those of our neighbors in surrounding 
this — | States. 
__ We need the additional power, and we most of all need our power 
son- — at lower rates if we are to complete our area-coverage programs and 


the — — at the same time allow the farmer to make use of more efficient meth- 
vith Be vin so that he might meet the increased production quotas set for 
- > him. 









1 lo- & We do not feel that it is a question of the Government spending ad- 
gin ee ditional funds, since Jim Woodruff is already in its final stage of con- 

struction, so much as it is a question of whether or not our coopera- 
iver — 'lves are going to be able to secure the benefits of the funds already 
eing spent. Unless these lines are built, or suitable wheeling agreements 
esti- f 2ve reached with the private power companies, these benefits cannot 


the [E ] be realized. 
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In connection with wheeling, we have discussed and requested our 
present power supplier to submit to us a wheeling agreement whereby 
they would wheel the power from the dam to us—to date we have not 
received any such proposal. And, although they have indicated 
that they would be willing to wheel this power to us, they have not 
indicated upon what basis they would be willing to enter upon such 
anagreement. Furthermore, gentlemen, this request was made nearly 
a year ago, 

I am particularly interested in the Jim Woodruff power because of 
the individual needs of our own cooperative which is located adjacent 
to the dam, and its three substations would be served by the Tallahas- 
see line from Jim Woodruff. 

However, we are not the only people interested in this power. For 
quite some time now the Seminole Cooperative, a generation and trans- 
mission cooperative, composed of the following cooperatives—Central 
Florida, Sumter, Suwanee Valley, Tricounty, and Withlacooche River 
Electric Cooperatives—has been endeavoring to secure a cheaper and 
more adequate power supply for its individual cooperatives. The 
power from Jim Woodruff would be a means of accomplishing this 
end. 

Another similar situation exists in connection with the Alabama 
Electric Cooperative which serves 15 electric cooperatives, 3 of which 
are located in Florida: The Choctawhatchee, the Escambia River, and 
the West Florida Electric Cooperatives. 

While it is true that we do not want the Government or the SEPA 
to spend any funds that are not absolutely necessary, we at the same 
time, as preference customers, want to be assured of getting the bene- 
fits of the power generated at these Federal projects. We feel sure 
that the only way “to accomplish this purpose is to ask your cooper- 
ation and approval of the projects set forth in the SEPA budget now 
before you. 

Mr. Harrison. Our next witness is B. L. Woodham of Alabama. 

Mr. Woopnam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My 
name is B. L. Woodham. I am manager of the Wiregrass Eelectric 
Cooperative, Haytford, Ala., serving 6,600 farmers in southeast Ala- 
bama on 1,800 miles of rural distribution electric lines. I also rep- 
resent the Alabama Rural Electric Association of Cooperatives, a 
State-wide association, as an officer. 

I also represent the Alabama Electric Cooperative, a generation and 
transmission cooperative in southeast Alabama and northwest Florida, 
with 15 rural electric cooperative member systems and with head- 
quarters at Andalusia, Ala. The groups I represent serve electricity 
to more than 125,000 farm families in Alabama and northwest Florida. 

I am appearing before you, Mr. Chairman, to urge your support 
for two specific items contained in the Federal budget for the SEPA 
for the fiscal year 1953. The first of these is the item of $25,000 re- 
quested to provide engineering and planning work on the proposed 
transmission line from Jim Woodruff Dam to Wiregrass, my home 
cooperative, to be tied in with the Alabama Electric Cooperative 
system transmission lines which serve my cooperative, among others. 

In support of this item, I wish to point out that at the present 
time the Alabama Electric Cooperative is able to produce only half 
of the demand for energy from its member systems, the other half 
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being purchased from commercial power companies. If this trans- 
mission tie-in is constructed from Jim Woodruff Dam, the cooperatives 
will be able to purchase energy from the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration taking advantage of the so-called preference clause contained 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

It is not feasible for these cooperatives to construct transmission 
lines to Jim Woodruff, but if the transmission lines are provided by 
the Federal Government, the cooperatives will bear their designated 
share of costs in the form of energy charges. 

The second budget item I wish to refer to is the amount of $90,000 
which in part provides for the planning and engineering of a proposed 
transmission line interconnecting the Clarks Hill project with the Jim 
Woodruff project to assure firming capacity and interchange of 
energy. 

You see, gentlemen, if we cooperatives are able to be served by 
these multipurpose dams, we must be assured that our farm con- 
sumers will get adequate and continuing power. 

I realize, gentlemen, that the Upper Columbia project, in my coop- 
erative service area, is not under consideration in this budget; but I 
must point out that if the Jim Woodruff to Wiregrass transmission 
line is completed, it will be an economy of planning for a future tie- 
line between Jim Woodruff Dam and Upper Columbia. In other 
words, to complete the Wiregrass transmission line, it would not only 
serve the 6,600 farmers of Wiregrass Electic Cooperative, but would 
in addition provide interconnection with the transmission system of 
the Alabama Electric Cooperative for distribution of energy to its 
member distribution cooperatives. But in addition to these advan- 
tages, the Wiregrass transmission line would form the backbone of a 
tie-in with the Upper Columbia project. 

Gentlemen, this budget item provides only for planning and engi- 
neering—obviously the first step. I wish to urge your full consider- 
ation of early line completion. The ever-growing demands for elec- 
tric energy by our farmers behooves us to keep ahead, as far as prac- 
ticable, of these growing energy demands. In addition we want to 
be able to see to it that our Nation’s farmers are given electric energy 
at the least possible cost to them. I feel that interconnection to these 
multipurpose dams will provide our farmers with electricity at rates 
they can afford to pay. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for giving me an opportunity to be heard. 
In short, what our people are asking is that you help make it possible 
for us to get transmission lines to the people’s multipurpose power 
plants, to transmit the people’s electric energy to them where they 
need it. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would indulge me 
for « couple of more minutes ? 

Mr. Norrevi (presiding). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. It is bad to have your mind confused as to the sin- 
cerity of a person. I doubt the sincerity of the Georgia Power Co., 
first, because 30 years ago they organized a Savannah River Electric 
Co. They bought up tremendous acreage along the Savannah River 
that was to be flooded by a proposed dam at Clark Hill. 

It lay dormant for a great number of years. They had a permit 
from the Federal Power Commission. They turned in that permit 
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to the Federal Power Commission. Along came a beneficent Congress 
and gave money for the development of Clark Hill, a beginning. 

As soon as that work was under way and they knew that a power. 
house would be eventually built, they sought then to build the power. 
house ; let the Government have all of the major expenditure of funis 
and they built the powerhouse in order to control the distribution of 
the power to be developed on the Savannah River, one of the seven 
largest rivers in the southeastern United States under development. 

We met them up here before the Members of the Congress. They 
lost their fight. ‘Today they want to build their lines into the bus 
bar to secure the benefits. They have fought us all down the line: 
and today, because we have one or two States, we have the Nationa! 
Congress, we have the preference clause, we are able to keep them 
under control. 

sut in their very enthusiastic moments last. week they even told u- 
to stay out of Washington; that if our efforts failed here, no hol: 
would be barred in the future. That is fighting language down South. 
If they want to fight, we will carry it to the people. I would rather 
not have to do that, but I have doubted the sincerity of those people. 

They promise you everything in the catalog. They never deliver. 
I do not think they expect to deliver it today. I think they are plan- 
ning to get every benefit possible out of these public power projects to 
be developed in Georgia and in the southern territory comprised of 
four States. 

Another matter, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 
We hear a lot of talk about the Government in the power business. 
Do you know anything that the Federal Government has done that 
has brought about more advance? And I think it made the finest con- 
tribution to the winning of World War II, Mr. Chairman, in the 
furnishing of electrical energy. 

Today we have a scarcity of energy. The TVA is crowded— 
Bonneville, Shasta, Coulee, Hoover, all of them up to capacity, gen- 
erating electricity to be used in national defense industry. Were it 
not for the Government years and years ago, dating back to 1906, 
having gotten into the business of developing the water resources of 
this country, where would the United States be today ? 

The Government has been in every business—railroad business, 
steamship business, airplane business. This matter of subsidy, why, 
that is just not a new thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time, the extra time, given to us. 
We appreciate the very courteous hearing on the part of the com- 
mittee. If there are any questions the committee wants to ask, we 
will do the best we can to answer them, sir. 

Mr. Norretn. Thank you, Mr. Harrison. One thing at this point, 
I would like to say, and that is that you yourself and the other wit- 
nesses testified within the time scheduled. You have not gone over — 
time. The committee has enjoyed the testimony of you and your wit- — 
nesses, and on behalf of the committee I want to say that we are glad 
that you have come, along with the others. We have enjoyed your 
testimony. 

You are one of the few groups that we hear that concluded their 
testimony, as you have done, within the time allotted. I want to con- 
gratulate you for that part. 
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Mr. Harrison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Jensen. I think, first of all, I want to say that I mourn with 
you gentlemen the death of our friend Ben Creim. Many times Ben 
Creim and I and members of this committee did not agree. But 
nevertheless we had a high regard for Ben Creim, and we mourn his 
loss and our heart goes out fo his good family. 

I remember once about 5 years ago, when I said to Ben Creim, 
when he was engineer of the Central Valley project in California, 
“Mr, Creim, why does the Bureau not raise its rates that you charge 
to the Pacific Gas and Electric Co.? The rates you charge will bring 
in the money that is necessary to pay off that big project out there ac- 
cording to law, because of the construction costing a lot more than 
lad originally been listed, and the rates had been set in accordance 
with the first estimates.” 

I shall never forget this. He said, “Mr. Jensen, we had to be a 
little careful. We do not dare charge so much for our power that 
Pacifie Gas & Electric Co. cannot or will not buy it. They buy all the 
power that is generated at the Shasta Dam.” I said, “What do you 
mean?” He said, “If we are not careful, our rates will be so high 
that they can more profitably produce power by steam.” 

I pr “T never heard of that even mentioned before.” He said, 
“It is a fact. You know, we can produce power by steam for less 
money today in many instances than we can produce it by hydro- 
electric power because of the terrific cost of building these hydroelec- 
tric plants. 

“As the engineer for the Valley, I know that we cannot charge 
more than the traffic will bear, or we will not be able to sell Shasta 
power.” There was an honest statement, and the only time I have 
ever heard an engineer for the Bureau admit that electricity could 
be produced cheaper with coal or oil than by hydroelectric power. 
That is one thing I always remember about Ben Creim. He was 
honest enough to make that statement. 

Mr. Harrison. Did you know that Mrs. Creim lost her father 
within an hour of Ben’s death in Santa Barbara, Calif. ? 

Mr. JensEN. Well, we are sorry. I did want to take just a few 
minutes from the time of this committee in the presence of you gen- 
tlemen who knew Ben Creim to say the things that I have said. 

I am sure that you gentlemen appreciate the problems and the re- 
sponsibilities of this committee. I have been a member of this 
committee for 10 years, as has Mr. Norrell; and Mr. Fenton, I 
think, has been a member of this committee for 8 years, have you not, 
Doctor ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Many people have been before this committee on mat- 
ters pro and con, and we have given all of these matters a mighty lot 
of thought. We try to do the right thing. There is one thing we 
must never forget, and that is that farming is the greatest private 
industry in America. This committee tries to protect the farmers 
as well as protect the private utilities from the bureaucrats. There 
wre times when some of these bureaucrats get pretty tough on pri- 
vate utilities, and we try to smooth these things out and hit a happy 
medium where everyone can live happily and profitably together. I 
think you made a fine presentation, gentlemen. Your statements 
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were short, concise, understandable and to the point. I want to thank 
you, 
~ Mr. Fenton. What percentage of Alabama’s farm area is electrified / 
Mr. Woopuam. 76, 
Mr. Fenton. What about Georgia ? 
Mr. Harrison. 82.6. as : 
Mr. Fenron. What about Virginia? : 
Mr. Aur. 86 percent. é 
Mr. Fenton. North Carolina? 
Mr. Hariry. Approximately 87 percent. 
Mr. Fenton. South Carolina ? 
Mr. Lewis. 76 percent. 
Mr. Fenron. Florida? 
Mr. Weaver. 85. 
Mr. Price. Would you like the figure for Mississippi? : 
Mr. Fenton. Yes, I would. 
Mr. Price. 65 percent. 
Mr. Fenton. Are there any other States? 
Mr. Harrtson. I think that completes the group here today. 
Mr. Fenton. I missed Mississippi because it was incomplete. Mis- 
sissippl 1s missing here. 
Mr. Price. We were not directly affected by any of the items of the 
oroposed budget, so we, of course, made no statement concerning it. 
Ve are here to show our interest in the proceedings. 
Mr. Harrison. May I give as an exhibit for the record a list of 
people who are present ? Q 
Mr. Norrevi. Yes, that will be inserted in the record. i 
(The list is as follows :) : 


MEMBERS OF SOUTHEAST PoWER COMMITTEE PRESENT AT HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM MI't- 
TEE CONCERNING SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATIONS ReE- 
QUESTS, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 


B. L. Woodham, manager, Wiregrass Electric Cooperative, Hartford, Ala. 

W. Lyle Sturtevant, executive manager, Alabama Rural Electric Association, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Frank R. Price, manager, Magnolia Electric Power Association, McComb, Miss. - 

William W. Bulluck, manager, Woodstock Electric Membership Corp., Belhaven, _ 
N. C. _ 

Lee Hatley, manager, Burke-McDowell Electric Membership Corp., Morganton, 
N. C. 

L. P. Beverage, manager, Four County Electric Membership Corp., Burgaw, N. C. 

J. R. Allin, manager, Northern Neck Electric Cooperative, Warsaw, Va. 

W. H. Brown, manager, Virginia Electric Cooperative, Bowling Green, Va. 

L. E. Long, manager, Shenandoah Valley Electric Cooperative, Dayton, Va, 

E. V. Lewis, manager, Central Electric Power Cooperative, Columbia, 8, C. 

EK. N. Butler, manager, Suwannee Valley Electric Cooperative, Live Oak, Fla. 

Albert L. Taylor, manager, Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Madison, Fla. 

L. B. Stewart, director, Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Madison, Fla. 

Leon E. Weaver, manager, Talquin Electric Cooperative, Quincy, Fla. 

H. L. Johns, vice president, Suwannee Valley Electric Cooperative, Live Oak, Fla. 3 

Claude H. Smith, manager, West Florida Electric Cooperative Association, . 4 
iraceville, Fla. ® s 

T. Foley Treadway, Jr., partner, Southern Engineering Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kelly Rusk, partner, Southern Engineering Co., Atlanta, Ga. = ¢ 

James A. Lyons, manager, Nolin Rural Electric Cooperative, Elizabethtown, Ky., 
and president, Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. - Ss 
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Tuurspay, Fepruary 7, 1952. 


BonnevittE Power ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


J. E. LOISEAU, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF COLORADO 

ELMER E. KIME, VICE PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC UTILITIES 
co. 

R. E. GALE, VICE PRESIDENT, IDAHO POWER CO. 

E. M. NAUGHTON, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 

T. L. DORAN, VICE PRESIDENT, MONTANA POWER CO. 


Mr. Norretit. You may proceed, Mr. Loiseau. 

Mr. Lotseav. I am J. E. Loiseau, president of the Public Service 
Co., of Colorado. I have a prepared statement here which has been 
distributed and which I would like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Norrewu. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The report is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY PusLic Service Co. of COLORADO RE 1953 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
FOR CoLorApOo-Big THOMPSON PROJECT 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this statement is to present to the respective congressional 
subeommittees on Interior Department Appropriations a protest against the 
including of any items entitled: “Leyner switchyard tap”; Flatiron-Leyner sec- 
ond 115-kilovolt transmission line and Leyner substation”, in the appropriation 
requests of the Bureau df Reclamation in connection with the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. 

The reasons for making this protest are: 

1. Authorization of all such items previously denied by Congress. 

2. Public Service Co. will build interconnection line at its own expense, 

3. Construction of interconnection by company affords substantial savings to 
Government and taxpayers. 

4. Plan proposed by the company more desirable from an operating standpoint. 

5. Advantages of company’s proposed interconnection plan substantiated by 
engineering study. 

6. Company has always demanded direct connection—never has agreed to plan 
proposed by bureau, 

1, Authorization of all such items previously denied by Congress.—For several 
years the Bureau has tried to obtain an authorization which would permit it 
to establish a second 115-kilovolt line to Leyner and a switching station at Ley- 
ner, All such items have been denied. In rejecting these items from the 1951 
appropriation bill, the House, in Report No. 1797, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, On page 171, stated: “The committee has eliminated funds and thereby 
has expressly denied authorization for certain new power facilities which were 
proposed for the following projects: Colorado-Big Thompson project Leyner 
substation” 

In commenting further on the Estes-Leyner transmission line, which included 
a switching station at Leyner, the report at the top of page 172 states: “This line 
Was expressly denied in the conference report on the 1950 bill which was ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress.” 

In connection with the 1952 appropriation, the Bureau had originally re- 
quested the Estes-Leyner line again but during the hearings revised their 
schedule to drop the Hstes-Leyner line and for the year 1952 requested authori- 
zation for the Estes power plant-Pole Hill power plant 115-kilovolt line, This, of 
course, eliminated the Leyner substation from the 1952 request. 

2. Public Service Co. will build interconnection line at its own exrpense.—As 
Stated on previous occasions before this committee, the company is ready to build 
the necessary 115-kilovolt interconnecting transmission line at its own expense. 
It has so advised the Bureau of Reclamation verbally and by a letter which was 
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incorporated in last year’s testimony. The project has been submitted to the 
company board of directors and has been authorized by them for constructiv:. 

Engineers of the company have made reconnaissance surveys and aerial photo- 
graphs are being made to select the exact route of the transmission line. 

The company has made application to the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration for allocation of the critical materials necessary to construct fhe 
Valmont-Flatiron 115-kilovolt transmission line. This application has been 
assigned DEPA Serial No. 5120-B and is now under study by the DEPA. ‘The 
construction must proceed on a schedule which will insure its completion hy 
the time the foothills plants of the Colorado-Big Thompson project are read) 
for operation. 

Therefore, the Congress should deny the Bureau’s request for funds for the 
Leyner switchyard and the attendant Flatiron-Leyner second 115-kilovolt line 
as being totally unnecessary in view of the company’s plans. 

3. Construction of interconnection by company affords substantial savings to 
Government and tarpayers.—Attached hereto is exhibit A showing the esti- 
mated cost of two proposals to interconnect the two systems, one proposed by 
the Bureau, designated as plan A, and the other proposed by the company, 
designated as plan B. 

The Bureau’s plan proposes the immediate construction of a switchyard tap 
at a point known as Leyner on the existing Flatiron-Longmont-Beaver Creek 
(Brush) 115-kilovolt transmission line of the Bureau. This must be followed 
immediately by the construction of a second 22.5-mile, 115-kilovolt transmission 
line by the Bureau from Flatiron to Leyner and the expansion of the Leyner 
switehyard tap to a complete switchyard in order to provide adequate inter- 
connection capacity. This plan is predicated on the assumption that the com- 
pany will construct a 8.5-mile, 115-kilovolt line from Valmont to Leyner. For 
reasons hereinafter stated, the company has never agreed to such a plan. 

The company’s proposal contemplates the construction of a shorter 115-kilo- 
volt line directly from the Valmount plant to the Flatiron switchyard by the 
company at its own expense and eliminates entirely the need for a Leyner 
switchyard. 

The two plans are shown on the attached maps, exhibit B. The savings 
available through the company’s proposal (plan B) may be summarized as 
follows: 





Total cost 








Bureau cost | Miles of lin: 


2 ae ; ; as os . ‘ $868, 480 $626,000 
Plan B..- ‘ il rata eh ee , . — . 533, 880 90, 000 


Savings... .--.- pie Fae Seis Ure Wad y SSE BAS yoy TRE Ne a 334, 600 | 


Savings to taxpayers.._.......-..--...-- LENE OREO ea wectes] 536, 000 





Under plan B, the Valmont-Flatiron direct interconnection, there is a savinzs 
to the taxpayers of $536,000 on the ultimate cost of the project. On the over-il! 
expenditure the savings to both parties will be $334,600. There is also a saving 
in the critical material, copper or aluminum, of 6 miles of line or 18 miles of 
conductor for the transmission lines and the various critical materials, such as 
structural steel and large oil circuit breakers through the elimination of the 
Leyner switchyard. 

4. Plan proposed by the company more desirable from an operating stani- 
point.—-The interconnection proposed by the companly from the Company's 
Valmont steam plant to the Burean’s main switching station at Flatiron directly 
connects the two main power supply and load dispatching centers in the area. 
Operating personne} will be on duty 24 hours a day at each of these locations. 

If the interconnection is made from the Valmont plant to the Leyner switching 
station and thence to the Flatiron switching station, it will result in interposing 
an unnecessary switching station in the interconnection between the two systels. 
It would also mean the Bureau would either incur the expense of providins 
operators 24 hours a day at Leyner, or operating the Leyner substation by remote 
control, either of which would be more expensive and far less satisfactory than 
the direct interconnection between Valmont and Flatiron. 

Considering the importance of this main interconnection between these two 
systems. and the substantial amount of power and energy to be transferred, it is 
bad practice to route this power through unnecessary facilities and therel) 
subject the service to unnecessary hazards. 
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5, Advantages of company’s proposed interconnection plan substantiated by 
engineering study.—In 1950 engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Public Service Co, engaged in a joint study of pool operation of the two systems 
in the interest of maximum efficiency and economy. As a part of this study 
yarious interconnecting lines were set up and analyzed on an A. C. network 
analyzer. This study demonstrated that the Valmont-Flatiron 115-kilovolt inter- 
connection has improved operating characteristics over the Valmont-Leyner 
115-kilovolt interconnection. In other words the joint engineering study sub- 
stantiated the desirability of the direct interconnection of the two systems, as 
proposed by the company. 

6. Company has ateays demanded direct connection—never has agreed to plan 
proposed by Bureau.—The company has always contended that the interconnec- 
tion of these two important power systems should be made with a direct line from 
Valmont to Flatiron in accordance with sound engineering economics and good 
system operation. We have also consistently opposed the Bureau%s Leyner plan 
which does not meet these standards of engineering and operation. Consequently, 
we wish to object to the testimony of the Bureau last year which does not prop- 
erly present our position. 

In testifying before the Senate Subcommittee on Interior Department Appro- 
priations in May 1951, Mr. Harvey McPhail of the Bureau of Reclamation 
stated: “As a result of studies with the Public Service Co. of Colorado, it is now 
proposed to eliminate the Estes-Leyner line and to substitute for it a line from 
Estes power plant to Pole Hill power plant and from the Flatiron switchyard 
to Leyner. It is only proposed to construct the line from Estes power plant to 
Pole Hill at this time and the funds under the Estes-Leyner line on the control 
schedule are requested for that purpose. 

“The line from Flatiron, which we have agreed with the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado as being an ultimate requirement when development is made on the 
east slope, will not be constructed at this time * * *.” [Italics added.] 

Mr. McPhail’s statement that the company had agreed to the Flatiron-Leyner 
line is incorrect since the company has consistently insisted that it will construct 
the main interconnection between the two systems directly from its Valmont 
plant to the Bureau's Flatiron switchyard. 

The Bureau was well aware of the company’s plan to construct the Valmont- 
Flatiron interconnection through the company’s previous testimony before con- 
gressional conunittees and through direct notification to the Bureau’s representa- 
tives in Denver. Notwithstanding this, on December 20, 1951 Mr. G. B. Cookson, 
superintendent of power for the South Platte River district of the Bureau, wrote 
to Mr. M. M. Koch, vice president, Public Service Co. of Colorado, stating: 

“As you know our plans for interconnection with your company include a de- 
livery point at the proposed Leyner switchyard. This plan also contemplates 


_ that your company will provide the necessary transmission line or lines necessary 
to take power from the Leyner switchyard into your system. We plan to pro- 
- ceed with a request for funds for this station with the objective of completing 


our facilitities by July 1954 and we need, therefore, your assurance that our 


_ plan and completion schedule is satisfactory to you.” 


In replying to this letter on December 26, 1951, Mr. Koch stated: | 
“Your statement that you plan to make the interconnection to the company’s 


system at Valmont through Leyner rather than at Flatiron certainly is a surprise 

s tome. In our discussions with respect to the Valmont connection it has been 

_ pointed out that a line should be constructed between Flatiron and Valmont, 
© rather than from Leyner, and the board study which the Bureau conducted rela- 
' live to the interconnected system definitely indicated that the connection should 
oh be made in this manner. Since the Flatiron station will be the Bureau's main 
_ (lispatch point, the control of the interconnected operations can be handled mueh 
- hore expeditiously if the connection is made from that point. 


“We have stated to members of your organization as well as in our testimony 


_ before congressional committees that we were able and willing to building this 


line, Our board of directors has granted authorization to construct this line, 


| the survey is now under way, and the application for this construction is almost 
_ teady for submission to the Defense Electric Power Administration in Washing- 
ston. It would, therefore, seein inappropriate for the Bureau to request funds 
_ for any equipment to be installed at the Leyner station, although funds for cir- 
> cuit breakers, ete., to be installed at Flatiron will no doubt be required. We 
wi 


plan to order materials as soon as the detailed surveying and engineering can be 
completed, so that we will be in a position to complete the necessary construc- 
lion hy the time the Bureau is ready to deliver us power from the foothills 
plants, * * *» 
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CONCLUSION 


In concluding this statement we wish to urge that your committee take the 
following action: 
Deny the item in the Bureau's 1953 budget request for the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project designated as follows: 
Leyner switchyard tap: 
Total estimated cost $139, 000 
Program, budget year 1953 10, 000 
Respectfully submitted. 
PUBLIC SERVICE Co, OF COoLorapa, 
J. E. Lorseau, President. 
Denver, Co1o., February 1952. 


o ExHibir A 
PLAN A. INTERCONNECTION Proposep By BUREAU oF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau proposes that the main interconnection between its system and 
that of the company shall be made at the Leyner tap switchyard, for which funds 
are requested in fiiscal year 1953. This would be followed later by a second 115- 
kilovolt line from Flatiron to Leyner. The Bureau’s estimated cost of the 
Leyner switchyard apparently does not provide for complete line sectionalizing 
which would be required to render satisfactory service. Ac cordingly these items 
have been estimated by the company. 


Estimated cost, plan A 





Miles of Estimated 


transmission cost To be constructed by— 


Item of construction 





Leyner ~~ >) Switchyard__.......... geckos cl cto dh Se pion mee 1 $139,000 | U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Additional breakers, Leyner___- ; a sa 2 120, 000 Do. 

Flatiron-Leyner second 115-kilov olt line. ___- 1 277, 000 Do. 

Addition, Flatiron switchyard cWisaisecmice yeas 2 90, 000 Do. 

Addition, Valmont switchyard : ee eRATS 2 122, 480 | Public Service Co. 
Valmont-Leyner 115-kilovolt line Ee 3 2 120, 000 Do. 








Total 


Total cost to be paid by taxpayers __- bray BA ki , 626, 000 | 
Total cost to be paid by private capital. - 242, 480 | 








1 Estimate from U.S. Bureau of Reclamation budget schedule. 
2 Estimate by Public Service Co. 


PLAN B. INTERCONNECTION PROPOSED BY PUBLIC SERVICE Co. OF COLORADO 


The company proposes that the main interconnection shall be directly from 
Valmont to Flatiron with the company constructing the interconnecting 115-kilo 
volt line at its own expense. Terminal facilities at each end would be provided 
by the party owning the switchyard. 


Estimated cost, plan B (all estimated by —_ Service Co 





Miles of Estimated 


4 > ep cons ted by— 
transmission | cost To be constructed by 


Item of construction 








Addition to Valmont switchyard $122, 480 ea > Service Co. 
Valmont-Flatiron 115-kilovolt line 0 | 321, 400 
Addition to Flatiron switchyard Os 90, 000 U. s Deneia of Reclamatiol 








Total cost to be paid by taxpayers._ 
Total cost to be paid by private capital 
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Mr. Lorsravu. My testimony is in reference to the Big Thompson 
project. There is an item contained in the Bureau request for an 
appropriation called the Leyner switchyard tap. This switchyard 
tap is part of an interconnection between the Bureau’s system and the 
system of our company. 

If you will refer to the map in the back end of this pamphlet, I 
will explain briefly what the interconnection is. The point called Flat- 
iron is the main switching station of the Bureau of Reclamation from 
the Big Thompson project. Valmont plant to the south of it is the 
main switching station of Public Service Co. in this particular area. 

To the right you will see a red triangle called Leyner switchyard. 
The Bureau is putting in a request for money to erect a tap on their 
transmission line at that particular point, and they are asking appro- 
priations this year. Subsequently they must run a line from Flatiron 
to Leyner in order to bring sufficient power to the Leyner substation. 
They are proposing this particular switching station with the idea 
that Public Service Co. will run a line from its Valmont plant to 
Leyner and form an interconnection for the present, and immediately 
they will follow it by running another line from Flatiron to Leyner. 

If you will turn to exhibit B-2, I will show you the proposal of our 
company. That is the next map. It is the last map in the book. The 
company proposes to erect at its own expense a direct connection be- 
tween Flatiron and Valmont. This will be a 115-kilovolt line and 
the cost of connecting at each of those points will be identical in all 
cases. 

The distance which we propose here is a 25-mile line between the 
two points; whereas the Bureau proposes 25.5 miles from Flatiron 
to Leynet, and then the company would have to put in 8.5 miles from 
Valmont to Leyner. Consequently, the Bureau proposes running 31 
miles and erecting an expensive switching station at Leyner, whereas 
the company proposes to run a line direct between the two main 
switching stations of our respective companies. 

There would be men on duty 24 hours a day at these two respective 
points. Consequently, we will have an ideal connection, whereas if 
they inject a switching station at Leyner, it means that they will have 
to have men on there 24 hours per day, or either operate it by remote 
control. And when you operate something by remote control, it 
means if it doesn’t happen to work, you have to dispatch men there 
to remedy it, and it is an undesirable connection. 

First I want to say that Public Service Co. has for the past 3 years, 
[ think, in appearances here offered to build this line. Our board of 
directors has authorized the appropriation. We have already made 
surveys of the line. We have filed with the DEPA for the necessary 
materials, 

This line will not be required until the foothill plants of the Big 
Thompson project are completed, which are scheduled for late in 
1953. Consequently, we have between now and 1953 to install this 
connection to take care of the power that will flow at that time. 

This interconnection has been proposed by the Bureau in the past 
years, and the House last year in its Report 1797, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, on page 171, said: 

The committee has eliminated funds and thereby has expressly denied author- 
ization for certain new power facilities wihch were proposed for the following 
projects: Colorado-Big Thompson project, Leyner substation. 

94303—52—pt. 4-17 
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In commenting further on the Leyner transmission line, which in- 
cluded a switching station at Leyner, the report at the top of page 172 
states : 

This line was expressly denied in the conference report on the 1950 bill which 
was approved by both Houses of Congress. 

Consequently I merely call to your attention that this same inter- 
connection by the Bureau has been proposed and rejected in past 
years. 

We have attached in this statement an exhibit A which shows that 
if the Bureau plan is followed, the entire project. will cost $868,000. 
Of that amount, $626,000 will be spent by the Bureau, and $242,480 
by the company, the total cost being $868,000, 

Under the plan proposed by the company, the total cost of the 
project will be $533,880. Of that amount, the Bureau will spend but 
890,000, and we will spend $443,000. Consequently, there will be a 
saving to the taxpayers of the difference between $626,000 and $90,000, 
or $536,000. In other words, it will cost the company $200,000 more 
to make this direct connection and it will cost the Bureau $536,000 
less if the connection is made in that manner. 

The plan that we have is to directly connect the systems and not go 
through a third connection. As I have stated before, this has many 
desirable operating angles. When you are switching power of quan- 
tities around 50,000 kilowatts, certainly it is highly undesirable to go 
through unnecessary switching stations. The best possible connec- 
tion is a direct line connected with the two major facilities where men 
ure on duty all day long. 

We object seriously to the interconnection which the Bureau. pro- 
poses because the amounts of power that will be going across-that line 
should have the minimum interruptions, and by routing it through 
a third switching station certainly invites more interruptions than 
if you have a main line between the two main switching stations. 

We beleve not only will the cost be substantially more in its initial 
erection, but the cost of operating it thereafter will be substantially 
more; and that is particularly true if the Bureau maintains 24-hour 
manual service at the station. And if they do not do that and attempt 
to operate by remote control, it will be highly undesirable, because 
when anything happens there men will have to drive 15 to 20 miles to 
take care of the trouble. 

In 1950 engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Public 
Service Co. engaged in a joint study of pool operation of the two 
systems in the interest of maximum efliciency and economy. Asa part 
of this study various interconnecting lines were set up and analyzed 
on an A. C. Network Analyzer. 

This study demonstrated that the Valmont-Flatiron 115-kilovolt 
interconnection has improved operating characteristics over the Val- 
mont-Leyner 115-kilovolt interconnection. In other words, the joint 
engineering study substantiated the desirability of the direct inter- 
connection of the two systems, as proposed by the company. 

I would next like to correct some testimony put in by the Bureau of 
Reclamation last year, because we have never concurred in the type of 
connection the Bureau proposes, for reasons I have previously stated. 

In testifying before the Senate subcommittee on Interior Depart- 
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ment appropriations in May 1951, Mr. Harvey McPhail of the Bureau 
of Reclamation stated : 

As a result of studies with the Public Service Co. of Colorado, it is now proposed 
to eliminate the Estes-Leyner line and to substitute for it a line from Estes power 
plant to Pole Hill power plant and from the Flatiron switchyard to Leyner. 

That is where they definitely say they desire to run this line in the 
future, from Flatiron switchyard to Leyner. 

It is only proposed to construct the line from Estes power plant to Pole Hill 
at this time and the funds under the Estes-Leyner line on the control schedule are 
requested for that purpose. 

The line from Flatiron, which we have agreed with the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado as being an ultimate requirement when development is made on the east 
slope, will not be constructed at this time. * * * 

I want to call your attention that Mr. McPhail says that they have 
agreed with Public Service Co. on this type of connection. I wish to 
say we have never agreed to that type of connection and we have al- 
ways maintained the connection must be made directly between Flat- 
iron and Valmont and not from Flatiron to Leyner to Valmont. 

Consequently, we urgently request this committee to take action and 
eliminate from the request the item “Leyner switchyard tap,” total 
estimated cost $139,000, program budget year 1953, $10,000. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the Bureau proposes 
spending $139,000 at the present time to tap the line. Later, when 
they run the line from Flatiron to Leyner, they will have to build a 
full switchyard at that place, which will require an additional sub- 
stantial expenditure at Leyner. This is also predicated on the assump- 
tion that the company will run 8.5 miles from Valmont to Leyner. 

To that we have never agreed, because we are so confident that the 
interconnection will be highly undesirable from a company standpoint 
that we have never agreed to run that 8.5-mile line. But I do want to 
say to you that we are committed, able, ready, and willing and are 
proceeding to build the 25-mile line which will constitute a direct 
interconnection. 

Mr, Kime. Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, my name 

is Elmer E. Kime. I am vice president and division manager of the 
Calitornia-Pacific Utilities Co., with division offices located at Baker, 
Oreg. I will briefly highlight my statement with the aid of this 
map. But I first should say that I am here to oppose the 50-mile 
extension of the Bonneville Power Co. 230-kilovolt transmission line 
which will cut directly through the heart of our area, our service area, 
La Grande to Baker. 
_ Bonneville is asking for $1,173,000 this year. The line will cost 
$2,250,000, which with substantial facilities will run the cost to an 
excess of $2,500,000. I want to say first categorically, and without 
reservation, that if there is any power available for transporting to 
the East, or if there is any power from the East available for transfer 
to the West, we stand willing and ready and able to construct an addi- 
tional line from Baker to La Grande. 

[ would like to point out some of our accomplishments during the 
past 5 years. This is Grant and Harney Counties. We have a con- 
nection with the Idaho Power Co. operated at 69,000 volts. We have 
built new transmission facilities from Van down to Burns in Harney 
County, up through Seneca into John Day and Canyon City country: 
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and this year have extended a 40,000-volt line to Mount Vernon and 
a 22,000-volt line up to Long Creek, which supplanted a newly acquired 
Diesel plant operation. 

We have rebuilt the line from John Day to Prairie City, which is 
how operating at 40,000 volts. We have under construction this 
line (from Prairie City to Unity, via Bates) which has DEPA ap- 
proval; the clearing is done, the materials are available, and we will 
build on to Unity. At that point we will interconnect with a second 
line that is under construction insofar as surveying and material 
availability, by the Idaho Power Co. We are now awaiting favorable 
weather to resume work. 

This will be a 1952 een: no question about it being completed. 
From La Grande to Elgin we ‘have a third of that 69,000-volt line 
completed, and it is projected for completion this year. The Idaho 
Power Co. on December 3 last year completed this second line into 
Baker. It is initially operating at 60,000 volts and is insulated for 
138,000 volts. 

We now have available in this two-county Baker-Union area four 
times our requirements. When the voltages are raised, naturally the 
capacities will be increased proportionately. We have substation 
sapacities in Union County and Baker County equal to twice our pres- 
ent peak load. We have never had any dim-outs, black-outs, or any 
curtailments. We have never refused service to anybody in the area. 
We have projected—this dashed line—a second line into La Grande. 
There isn’t any immediate need for it because, as I said, including 
generating facilities of our own, plus the transmission line, we have 
available more than twice the needed requirements of the county. 

Our peak loads in the four-county area have increased 155 percent. 
Our energy sales have increased 168 percent. Our average rate in 
the area is one-third lower than the national average; or, put another 
way, the national average is 40 percent higher than the average rates 
in our area. 

We feel that if Bonneville is permitted to extend their facilities, it 
just makes possible agitation for municipal and public utility district 
enterprises, which ultimately may destroy our company. 

At the time of the completion of the second Idaho Power line into 
Baker, here is what the Baker Democrat-Herald said editorially 
December 3, 1951. TI will not read the entire article, but just two 
small short paragraphs. 

While other sections of Oregon, dependent upon public power supplies, are 
suffering from lack of power, this area—dependent solely upon private enter- 
prise—has all the power it can use now, and has no worries as to future supplies. 

The new pewer connection in Baker proves conclusively that private enter- 
prise with foresight and initiative gets the job done more economically and with 
much greater speed than any other type of agency. 

I believe that that is about all I have to say except that the Congress 
did reject the same BPA request last year; and I am very hopeful 
that we will be enabled to continue to take care of the area needs as 
we have in the past, and we guarantee to do our job and cooperate 
fully with this committee. 

Mr. Jensen. Here is a map of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion showing the line from La Grande down to Baker. That is the 
red line there that you object to ? 

Mr. Krue. That is right. 

Mr. Norretyi. Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 
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(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OCALIFORNIA-PAciric Uririries Co. 


My name is Elmer E. Kime. I am vice president of the California-Pacitie 
Utilities Co. with division offices located at Baker, Oreg. I am appearing here 
today in opposition to the Bonneville Power Administration’s request for an 
appropriation in the amount of $1,173,000 to begin construction of a 50-mile 
230-kilovolt transmission line from La Grande to Baker, Oreg. This proposed 
transmission line, funds for which were turned down by Congress last year, 
will cut directly through the heart of our service territory and parallel our 
transmission facilities. 

In opposing this new construction by the BPA, I want to state categorically 
to this committee that if and when additional] transmission facilities are needed 
in our service area to interconnect or integrate our system with those of other 
power suppliers located adjacent to us, my company stands ready, willing, and 
able to construct such facilities as are necessary and to transmit power and 
energy through our system under mutually satisfactory contractual arrangements. 

The California-Pacifie Utilities Co. now serves more than 15,000 electric cus- 
tomers in a 20,000-square-mile area covering most of four countries in eastern 
Oregon. About 50,000 people live in this area. Our company is small, but we 
furnish electricity to every town and community, including service to over 99 
percent of all the farms within our territory. 

We have always kept our construction program in advance of the area’s re- 
quirements and pledge to you and to the people of eastern Oregon that this policy 
will continue. This statement can be documented by an editorial appearing in 
the Baker Democrat-Herald of Baker, Oreg., on December 3, 1951, relative to 
our company and in the service it renders to our area (and I quote): 

“The new Huntington-Baker transmission line to the facilities here of the Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities Co., which was officially connected here Friday before a 
group of public officials of Baker and Union Counties, will provide this area with 
double the present power capacity. When operated at full capacity the line will 
provide four times as much power as at present. The two circuits between Baker 
and Huntington are built far enough apart so that in event of severe storms, 
only one line might be put out of service. The total cost of the line and the 
additional facilities at the Baker substation is about $750,000. 

“The increased use of electrical energy in this area in the last few years is an 
encouraging sign. While the population has not increased, greater electrical use 
indicates a larger volume of business and a better standard of living. ‘The local 
utility has forecast continued increases and is already prepared to meet those 
increases even though they might be substantial ones. 

“While other sections of Oregon, dependent upon public power supplies, are 
suffering from lack of power, this area-—dependent solely upon private enter- 
prise—has all the power it can use now, and has no worries as to future supplies. 

“The new power connection in Baker proves conclusively that private enter- 
prise with foresight and initiative gets the job done more economically and with 
much greater speed than any other type of agency.” 

Attached to my statement is a map showing the electric transmission lines in 
the four-county area served by our company. We are presently operating a 
69-kilovolt line extending from Baker to La Grande, and we have a second 69- 
kilovolt line, insulated for 188 kilovolts, projected for construction, when needed, 
which will double our capacity between these points. The fundamental design, 
engineering, and line routes are now well established. You will also note a 
69-kilovolt line from La Grande to Elgin, Oreg., which is now under construction. 
Eight miles or one-third is completed, the balance is scheduled for 1952. 

During the past year we have extended central station service to an urea 
including Fox and Long Creek, Oreg., supplanting an isolated oil engine plant. 

During the past 5% years we have added over 13,000 horsepower of com- 
mercial and industrial motor loads to our lines. Peak demands have increased 
155 percent and we are selling 168 percent more kilowatt-hours. Rural-line 
mileage increased 118 percent and substation capacities 120 percent. The in- 
vestnent required to reach these goals has been considerable, as you can well 
understand. 

Load and use studies projected to 1960 delineate our future needs, and plans 
have been made to take care of this expanded use of electricity. By 1960, we 
anticipate a peak demand in our area of about 45,000 kilowatts, which will be 
almost twice our peak demands to date. Over 2 years ago we negotiated firm, 
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long-term contracts with our suppliers. Idaho Power Co. has constructed 4 
new 136,000-volt transmission line to Baker, Oreg., the central point of our epera- 
tion. This line provided us with the capacity we need now and over the inmnedi- 
ate future years. This year we are completing a 69,000-volt line from an Idaho 
Power Co. connection near Unity, Oreg., to Prairie City, Oreg. This will vive 2 
second source of firm power for Grant and Harney counties in a minimum 
amount of 10,000 kilowatts. Transformers to take this power into our system 
are scheduled for delivery in June of this year. When this phase of our trans- 
mission program is completed, we will have added a total of 62,500 kilowatts 
of capacity from all sources since July 1, 1946. This is about four times our 
combined 1946 supply. 

The foregoing statements establish the fact that we have been taking care of 
the needs of the area we serve, and, further, that we have anticipated and will 
provide for its future growth. Should this growth require facilities in excess of 
those now anticipated, we will make adjustments in our program to the end 
that a firm supply of power will be available. 

In previous years efforts have been made to discredit our ability to serve the 
area in which we operate, but the facts remain: no customer has been denied 
service in any amount—all obligations have been fulfilled. 

It is our belief such attacks and insinuations are wholly unjustified unless 
they are being used to create a background for a second invasion of our service 
area by the Bonneville Power Administration. If past patterns are any crite- 
rion, such strategy will be followed by municipal ownership or peoples Utility 
District agitation designed to turn our service area into public ownership. 

For example, we have seen construction start on a 230-kilowatt transmission 
line from McNary Dam to La Grande, Oreg., at an estimated cost of $3,351,000. 
This line is scheduled for completion this year. To our knowledge, no customer 
is available to receive power from this line at present. As the result, however, 
the Union County Public Utility District is now attempting to condem wost 
of our properties in Union County, with success or failure unknown. 

In justifying the McNary-La Grande line, Bonneville last year stated that this 
line “will relieve an imminent power shortage in Union, Baker, and Eastern Grant 
Counties of Oregon” and make power “available for future interconnection with 
the California-Pacific Utilities Co.” 

Now, in an effort to justify this 230-kilovolt line from La Grande to Baker, 
the Bonneville Power Administration has suddenly discovered that electric 
systems to the east are inadequate. According to this year’s justifications, 
the purpose of the La Grande-Baker line is to reinforce the transmission facil- 
ities serving the Idaho and Utah systems. In short, Bonneville first justified 
this line to bring power to our area and is now justifying extension of it to 
haul power out of the area through interconnection with Idaho Power Co. The 
confusing of issues and the means used to justify expenditures are mystifying 
until the end result becomes obvious. 

Thus, the question arises, What will Bonneville’s next request be? Wil! 
it be authorization to construct duplicating transmission lines through Idaho 
Power Co.’s area to interconnect with the Utah Power & Light Co. and next 
with the Montana Co., thus achieving fulfillment of its advance program an- 
nounced several years ago? Is this a piece-meal attempt to attain the larger 
over-all program which was previously turned down by Congress? 

The La Grande-Baker line has also been requested to “provide the most satis- 
factory means for transmitting temporary power surpluses from Southern Idaho 
to Washington and Oregon, as well as for utilizing temporary hydro power 
surpluses to displace steam in the Idaho-Utah area.” I cannot testify for the 
companies to the east or for the BPA as to the availability of temporary hydro 
power for transmission from Bonneville into the Idaho-Utah area or to the 
availability of steam power in Idaho and Utah for transmission to the Bonne- 
ville area. I am in the position to state, however, that if and when power 
exchange contracts are negotiated between the Bonneville Power Administration 
in the Pacific Northwest and the private companies in the Rocky Mountain area, 
the California-Pacific Utilities Co. will enter into power wheeling contracts to 
transmit this power through its system for the mutual benefit of the contracting 
parties. If our facilities are not adequate for this purpose, we stand ready, 
willing, and able to begin immediate construction of the necessary facilities just 
as soon as the requirements are made known to us. 

We, the California-Pacific Utilities Co., have an obligation to our customers to 
give our energies toward the providing of good electric service at proper rates. 
Years of effort and large sums of money have been expended in the building of 
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our area. We have prepared for the future needs of our area in a proper 
manner and in accordance with requirements of State regulatory commissions. 
We have never denied service to anyone—individual or industry—and have 
never yet failed to secure the needed financing to pay for our rapidly expanding 
service. 

For years we have followed the progrss of BPA transmission construction 
in the Northwest. We live closely with these things and we have seen how 
their activities have led to the slow but certain toppling of segments of electric 
companies, 

If you give us the opportunity to go forward and to continue the develop- 
ment of our area under the private-enterprise system by refusing this un- 
necessary BPA request, we not only pledge continuation of adequate service to 
the area at reasonable rates, but a full cooperation with you in this critical 
period in American history. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELMER E. Kime, 
Vice President, California-Pacifie Utilities Co. 

Mr. Gaz. My name is Ralph Gale. I am a vice president of the 
Idaho Power Co. I have filed a statement with this committee in 
opposition to the request of the Bonneville Power Administration 
for $1,173,000 for the construction of the La Grande-Baker 230-kilo- 
volt transmission line designated as item 1-24 in the budget. 

I would like to have a copy of that statement made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Norrett. It will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF IpAHO PowER Co. 


La Grande-Baker 230-kilovolt transmission line (item 1-24), $1,173,000 

This proposed transmission line is merely another step in the direction of 
ultimately duplicating our transmission system and that of California Pacific 
Utilities. 

In the justification supporting this request for funds the statement is made 
that: 

“This interconnection would serve to reinforce the existing inadequate trans- 
mission facilities between Idaho and Utah systems and other systems in the 
Northwest and assured adequate service to the eastern Oregon and western 
Idaho areas.” 

The implication here of inadequacy, with respect to facilities or service in the 
area mentioned, is wholly false and without any foundation in fact. Idaho Power 
Co. has the responsibility of providing adequate and reliable service to eastern 
Oregon and southern Idaho. This responsibility has been fully met over a period 
of 36 years notwithstanding the fact that our rate (percentage) of load growth 
has been greater than that of any other system, public or private in the North- 
west. At no time has there been a shortage of electric power in our service 
area—a fact which can readily be determined by inquiry of the regulatory 
authorities having responsibility. 

We are just completing our sixth hydroelectric generating project since the 
end of World War II. This will raise our system capability to nearly four 
times our prewar level. In addition to this, a corresponding expansion has 
taken place in transmission, substation, and distribution facilities. In the fall 
of 1951 we completed a second high-voltage transmission line from Huntington 
to Baker, Oreg., at a cost of $507,000 for the purpose of insuring continuation 
of adequate power supply to California Pacifie Utilities Co. which serves the 
Baker-La Grande area. In addition to this we are also building this year a new 
transmission line from Vale to Unity, Oreg., to provide for anticipated increased 
requirements in the Harney County area served by California Pacific Utilities. 

The La Grande-Baker transmission line now proposed by Bonneville Power 
Administration is entirely unnecessary and unjustified on the grounds of in- 
adequacy of service in the area described above. It is being proposed again as a 
part of the long-standing program of planned duplication of existing transmission 
facilities in eastern Oregon and southern Idaho for the ultimate purpose of 
socializing the electric industry in that area. Congress last year recognized that 
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the proposed La Grande-Baker line would serve no useful purpose and wisely 
denied approval of preliminary construction funds in the sum of $54,000. There 
is no more need this year for this line than there was last year. The Bonneville 
Power Administration had no power to dispose of then and it has even less 
now than last year. They did not have any prospective customers in eastern 
Oregon last year and they have none now. The only possible excuse for. urging 
this line now is the desire to carry forward its program of duplication. 

In the justification supporting this request for funds is also found the state- 
ment: 

“It would materially add to the power supply in Montana, Washington, and 
Oregon as well as decrease transmission loses, these benefits alone being suffi- 
cient to more than pay the cost of the proposed facilities.” 

No specific mention is made of the additional quantity of power it is estimated 
would thus be made available. However, at the Columbia Basin interagency 
meeting at The Dalles, Oreg., on January 24, 1952, Erwin Hannum, representing 
Dr. Paul Raver, stated that there would be available at times as much as 45,000 
kilowatts of power from the system of our company. This estimate grossly ex- 
aggerates the conditions as they will exist in 1954. The following table shows 
the estimated surplus available from the systems of Idaho Power Co. and Utah 
Power & Light Co., the portion of this surplus under contract to Montana 
Power Co., and the net surplus remaining for the year 1954. 


Megawatts of surplus 
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As the preceding table indicates, the total energy which might be available 
to Bonneville Power Administration from September through April is only 
78,110,000 kilowatt-hours. Moreover, the major portion of this energy will not 
be usable by Bonneville because it will be available only during light-load periods 
(including week ends) and, further, because operating restrictions, such as Grand 
Coulee tailwater conditions and transmission-line limitations, will prevent full 
utilization. Assuming, generously, that as much as one-third of the available 
energy might be usable, there would be added to the western division of the 
Northwest Power pool only about 26,035,000 kilowatt-hours of energy or a 
12-month average power supply increase of only 3,000 kilowatts. This is equiv- 
alent to one-tenth of 1 percent of the average load of the western division of the 
pool—a quantity which can hardly be considered a material addition to the 
power supply. 

Moreover, recent studies prepared for the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion indicate that the quantity of surplus power available from our system is 
but a small fraction of the quantity claimed by Bonneville. 

The reference in the justification to savings in transmission losses also merits 
some mention. Transmission-loss studies were made by Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration or their test facilities in Portland and by engineers of Idaho 
Power Co. at the General Electric Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y. The data 
used in the independent studies are comparable but the conclusions reached by 
Bonneville as to the magnitude of the loss reduction to result from the La Grande- 
Baker line cannot be substantiated by either test, and hence have little value in 
establishing feasibility of this proposed expenditure. 

In addition to the total absence of factual support for the general statements 
as to surplus power available on the Idaho Power interconnected system for 
possible transfer west, no representative of Bonneville Power Administration 
has ever discussed the possibilities of obtaining power for transfer with any of 
the three companies having an interest, namely, Idaho Power Co., Utah Power & 
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Light Co., or Montana Power. Neither are there any existing agreements in 
effect relating to interchange with Bonneville. 

A fact of more than minor importance in connection with Bonneville’ Ss assump- 
tion as to availability of surpius power from Idaho is the existence of a contract 
between Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power Co., which gives Utah first call on 
such surplus power as may be available. Utah in turn has contractual commit- 
ments to Montana Power Co. This means that such surplus power would not be 
available to Bonneville Power Administration, and hence the line proposed could 
serve no useful purpose. 

Another important point is the fact that Utah Power & Light Co. utilizes sur- 
plus energy from Idaho Power Co. to replace older and more expensive sfeam- 
generated energy. Therefore, the only surplus energy available for transfer 
west would be that generated by Utah’s higher-cost steam plants. To transmit 
such energy a distance of 500 miles from Salt Lake City to McNary substation 
would certainly result in a delivered cost so high as to be wholy unjustified. 

No case can be made to support a claim of lack of adequate power supply in 
our area either now or in the future. The facts and careful studies prove that 
there is no uncommitted surplus of power reasonably available for transfer west. 
Therefore we repeat that the proposed La Grande-Baker line would be an un- 
necessary waste of taxpayers’ funds and an unjustified use of critical materials. 
This line would be simply an extension of the Pendleton-La Grande line which 
was started before World War II and stopped during that emergency on the 
ground that it served no useful purpose. That same condition exists now with 
respect to this proposed extension. Even if approved and built, connection to 
the system of Idaho Power as planned could not be accomplished because our 
company could not support on its merits an application to the Defense Electric 
Power Administration for permission to utilize the critical materials necessary 
to effect such an interconnection. Neither could the company justify the $900,- 
000 of cost to it for this purpose. 

Finally, we question and challenge the accuracy of the estimate of $2,250,000 
stated by Bonneville Power Administration as the total ultimate cost of this 
proposed line. 

It is our carefully considered opinion that the requested funds should be denied 
for the following reasons: 

1. The surplus energy which might be available for transfer over the line is 
wholly insufficient to justify the expenditure proposed. 

2. The use of large amounts of critical material for this purpose at this time 
is an indefensible interference with more urgent military and domestic needs. 

3. Existing facilities are completely adequate for the needs of the area and 
this proposed line would merely be a duplication of these facilities to no 
constructive end. 

4. The taxpayers of the Nation cannot afford the cost of wasteful and unnec- 
essary duplication, which ultimately will result in the destruction and removal 
from tax rolls of large taxpaying investments. 

5. The proposed line is merely another step in Bonneville’s program for enter- 
ing into direct competition with investor-owned taxpaying electric utilities. 

Therefore we respectfully urge that this request for an appropriation of 
$1,173,000 to start construction of the La Grande-Baker transmission be denied. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. E. GALe, 
Vice President, Idaho Power Co. 

Mr. Gate. In the budget justification for this item, the Bonneville 
Power Administration claims that this 50-mile transmission line is 
necessary to tie the Northwest pool to the Idaho Power Co. transmis- 
sion system. We contend that this i is another tie-line similar to the 
proposed California tie-line, that it is not necessary, and that in this 
particular case, as you will see from the diagram placed over there, 
this system is already tied to the Northwest power pool at one point; 
and this would be a tie at a second point. 

This second connection is not necessary because the Idaho Power Co. 
system surplus capacity is committed to and has connections with 
the Utah Power & Light Co. for their excess power; and thence 
through the Montana Power Co. As you see in that diagram, Mr. 
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Chairman, any available power is able to flow westward by that 
connection, and it is not necessary that available power flow west- 
ward over this line here to Baker and through the proposed connection 
there to La Grande. 

In the first place, there is no appreciable quantity of power avail- 
able on the system of our company or the Utah Co. which would 
be available for transmission over the proposed tie, in excess of that 
amount which the existing connections are able to handle. 

‘The three companies over the years have operated as a unit. You 
will note from the tabulation on page 2 of the filed statement that 
this excess of power as determined by a recent study furnished to 
DEPA several months ago the Utah-Idaho system has little or no 
power available in the year 1954 in excess of the 60,000 kilowatt 
capacity of the existing connection through Montana. If this line is 
desirable as a defense measure, it appears to us add that DEPA has 
we discussed the desirability of it with our company or with the Utah 

40. 

I note that the language in the justifications does not come right 
out and say that DEPA has recommended this line. 

Our company in order to make it system adaptable to the proposed 
tie line would have to spend $900,000 in converting the west end 
of our system to 138 kilovolts, which is a voltage at which it does 
not operate at the present time. It operates at 69,000 volts and ade- 
quately serves the territory as Mr. Kime just mentioned. 

This proposed connection to the Idaho Power Co. in our opinion is 
desired by the Bonneville Power Administration as the first step in 
their duplication of our transmission system, as is shown on this 
large map here. This is not a new idea. Their plans have been 
published for several years, demonstrating that eventually they intend 
to completely duplicate the transmission system of our company. 
Our company occupies on this over-all Rocky Mountain map a sec- 
tion of the area from Pocatello here westward, tying on to the Cali- 
fornia-Pacific area at the western end of the town of Baker, Oreg. 
Plans have been in existence for several years, and we have appeared 
before this committee several times in opposition to this duplicating 
system. It is our company’s contention, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
the first step in that program; and in spite of the fact that we have a 
transmission contract with the Bureau of Reclamation for the trans- 
mission of all of the federally generated power in southern Idaho to 
their users. 

We believe that it is undesirable to eliminate the Keating amend- 
ment from this appropriation measure. It should certainly be sus- 
tained, because this needless duplication will surely result if the trans- 
mission contracts which we private utilities have signed with these 
Federal agencies are of no value—and they certainly will be of no 
value if duplication is permitted. And in our opinion, sir, this is the 
first step in duplication. 

Another contention is made, and it has not been stated in the justi- 
fications. However, at The Dalles, Oreg., on January 24, 1952, Mr. 
Erwin Hannum, representing Dr. Paul Raver, stated that there would 
be available at times as much as 45,000 kilowatts of power from the 
system of the Idaho Power Co. for transmission over this proposed tie. 
This estimate is grossly exaggerated. 
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The conditions as they actually will exist in 1954 are contained in a 
tabulation in the filed statement, Mr. Chairman. 

A second point is raised in the justifications to the effect that during 
the summer months the Bonneville Power Administration from their 
resources to the west would be able to transmit much needed power 
into the Idaho Power Co. system. 

In the first place, there is no deficiency of power in the Idaho Power 
Co. system; and in the second place, if there was a deficiency in the 
offing, we would provide the necessary facilities to take care of that 
need as we have done for the past 35 years without any assistance from 
the Bonneville Power Administration, and we are ready, willing, abie, 
and capable of doing that in the future. 

The facilities of Anderson Ranch Dam, Black Canyon, Palisades, 
USBR plants, existing and under construction, depend on a market 
in southern Idaho for irrigation power. They primarily are pro- 
ducers of power during the summer months. There are proposed by 
the irrigators of Idaho more plants which would help to finance irri- 
gation, and they will need a market for summer power. 

Our area is immensely interested in those proposed irrigation proj- 
ects. The Scrier Creek plant and the Garden Valley plants will both 
produce considerable amounts of summer power, since they are to be 
developed in connection with irrigation projects. 

In conclusion, I wish to again state, first, that there is no appre- 
ciable amount of power available or to be made available for trans- 
mission over this proposed tie line; second, that a fair appraisal and 
study of the systems involved does not. indicate that there will be any 
material savings in transmission losses such as are claimed by the 
Bonneville Power Administration in their justifications for this item ; 
there is nothing available, sir, in the way of a saving in losses 
approaching the 10,000 kilowatts which Mr. Hannum claimed 
at The Dalles on January 24. It is a very small amount, more 
nearly on the order of 1,000 or 2,000 kilowatts, which could be 
saved; third, southern Idaho does not need any assistance from the 
Bonneville Power Administration in supplying the irrigation power 
throughout the summer months for the area involved; and, fourth, 
we have a transmission agreement with the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the transmission of Bureau of Reclamation power to their users, 
and certainly thé so-called Keating amendment should not be repealed. 

Therefore, we urge that this committee deny the request of the 
Bonneville Power Administration for $1,173,000 to take another step 
in the duplication of the transmission systems of the privately-owned 
utility companies of the Rocky Mountain area. 

Mr. Navcuton. My name is E. M. Naughton, assistant general 
manager, Utah Power & Light Co., which owns and operates an 
electric system serving northern and central Utah, southeastern Idaho, 
and western Wyoming. I have a prepared statement and would ap- 
preciate it if that statement be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Norrety. It will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

My name is E. M. Naughton; I am assistant general manager of Utah Power & 
Light Co., which owns, maintains, and operates an interconnected electric system 
in central and northern Utah, southeastern Idaho, and western Wyoming, whereby 


it generates, transmits, distributes, and sells electric energy in that territory. 
Its presently installed generating facilities include approximately 175,000 
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kilowatts hydro generating capacity and approximately 175,000 kilowatts steain 
generating capacity, and it now has under construction for operation late this 
year additional steam capacity of 75,000 kilowatts. 

There has been no shortage of electric-generating capacity in the territory 
served by Utah Power & Light Co., and none is anticipated. Load growth since 
the war has been substantial and since 1945 this company has expended $47°, 
million to take care of existing and anticipated load growth within its service 
territory. 

In its operations it is subject to the jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Utah, the Public Utilities Commission of Idaho, and the Puble Service 
Commission of Wyoming, and as to some phases is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

Nearly 50 percent of our common stock (the only voting or equity security 
of the company) is owned in the States in which the company and its subsidiary, 
the Western Colorado Power Co., operate. 

In 1951 our company’s total tax bill amounted to 25 percent of its gross operat- 
ing revenues. 

BAKER-LA GRANGE PROPOSED TRANSMISSION LINE 


With reference to the proposed construction by the Department of Interior 
of a 220,000-volt transmission line between.La Grande and Baker, Oreg., at an 
estimated cost of $2,250,000, $1,173,000 of which is included in the 1953 budget, 
we respectfully call to the attention of this committee that the purpose of this 
line is to connect the Bonneville Power grid to the system of Idaho Power Co. 
in order to— 

(a) Supply power over Idaho Power Co.’s lines to the Northwest in the 
immediate future; then, after 1955, 

(b) To supply power from the Northwest to the Utah-Idaho area to dis- 
place energy that would be generated by steam. 

The systems of Utah Power & Light Co. and Idaho Power Co. have been inter- 
connected since 1927, and these systems have been interconnected with the Mon- 
tana Power Co. system since 1941 by means of the Grace-Anaconda 161-kilovolt 
line. The latter company in turn is connected with the Washington Water 
Power Co. and, as a result, Utah Power & Light Co. is a part of the Northwest 
power pool. 

It has long been the custom for the Utah, Idaho, and Montana companies 
to operate as a group, as there is a community of interest and plant additions 
ure so planned to meet the electric requirements of the combined companies but 
not provide excessive reserves. The objectives of the three companies have al- 
ways been to have adequate power for reserve and unforeseen loads. Energy 
surpluses belong first to any member that desires it; and, therefore, there are 
no substantial margins for exportation. 

Many times during the past 10 years, particularly in emergencies, surplus 
energy has been transferred over existing facilities to Washington and Oregon. 
There has been no compulsion in the transfer of such surplus; no contracts were 
required. It was done in the spirit of cooperation, that being only one of the 
many functions of the voluntary Northwest power pool. Aside from the inter- 
connections between Utah, Idaho, and Montana companies, which are of great 
advantage to them, the contributions of these companies to the Washington- 
Oregon region of the Northwest power pool greatly exceed any benefits received 
by them from the pool. 

The generating facilities of Idaho Power Co. are hydro, and the surplus of that 
company has been contracted for by Utah Co., and can be used most advantage- 
ously by that company; on the other hand, Utah peaking capacity and summer 
surplus-energy capacity is available in part to the Idaho Co. It has been that 
way since 1927 and plans of the two companies have been so geared. For example, 
last year Utah Co. contracted to furnish energy for the operation of electric 
furnaces, now under construction by Monsanto Chemical Co. in southeastern 
Idaho and, in making that contract, it included as a power resource the surplus 
hydro energy estimated to be available from the Idaho Co. 

Careful analysis of estimated loads and peaking capacities of the Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah companies shows that there will be a negligible surplus in the 
Utah and Idaho systems in excess of the amount that can now be transferred 
over the Grace-Anaconda line. 

These studies also show that surplus capacity during periods other than 
peaking when expressed in average kilowatts can be very misleading in that the 
larger amounts occur between midnight and 7 a. m., and on week ends, when 
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electric loads of Northwest systems are low and unable to use such surpluses, 
From our knowledge of Northwest load patterns, we estimate that less than 25 
percent of surplus energy indicated in the Utah-Idaho-Montana systems, above 
that for which transmission capacity is now available, could be utilized by the 
Northwest. 

Furthermore, if the Baker-La Grande line were constructed and used to trans- 
mit meager surpluses from the Utah-Idaho systems, they would have to be 
transmitted into La Grande thence to the extreme west coast of Washington 
and Oregon. Utah-Idaho surplus would be superimposed on normal power ftiows 
from Idaho Co. hydro plants in Hagerman Valley to Baker, thence to the McNary 
project and thence further superimposed on McNary generation to be transmitted 
to the west coast. Such operations would result in excessive electrical losses. 

The proposed La Grande-Baker line is but another step in Interior’s long- 
standing plan to connect the Bonneville grid with the west end of Idoho Power 
Co.’s system. The line from Pendleton to La Grande is under construction with 
material stockpiled in advance during a serious defense period without any 
prospective customer. 

While Interior shows a total cost to the Government of approximately $2,- 
250,000 to construct the La Grande-Baker step, it presupposes, as pointed out 
by Mr. Gale, that Idaho Power Co., which presently operates a line to Baker at 
69 kilovolts (an adequate voltage for existing conditions), would make an ex- 
penditure of approximately $900,000 without any benefit whatever to that com- 
pany, to convert its line from 69 to 188 kilovolts to transmit energy in a westerly 
direction. 

Interior’s justification sheets refer to the existing Anaconda-Grace transmis- 
sion line as a “weak interconnection” and makes a further statement that it 
will have decreasing value. For 10 years that interconnection has transmitted 
many times as much as 60,000 kilowatts of power, hour after hour, from the 
Utah-Idaho systems to Montana for transmittal to the Northwest at times when 
the Northwest sorely needed such help. It is impossible to understand Interior’s 
statement that the value of such a line would decrease in the future. 

With lines presently available and planned between Montana’s system and 
the Northwest, there will be adequate capacity to transmit practically all Utah- 
Idaho-Montana surplus to the Northwest. 

Interior makes a further statement in its justification sheets that in later 
years, presumably after 1955, power from Government plants in the Northwest 
can be utilized to displace energy that normally would be generated by steam 
plants in the Utah area. It is impossible to understand the economy of delivery 
of Northwest power such distance, even though it would be to some extent by dis- 
placement, at prices presently published by the Interior Department to compete 
with the modern highly efficient steam production facilities which the Utah Co. 
has installed. 

The Washington-Oregon area is the only area of the Northwest power pool 
that has been short of power. Notwithstanding this condition and the further 
fact that Interior is urging the construction of steam plants in the Northwest, 
Interior now suggests further exportation of power from the Northwest to areas 
adequately supplied with hydro and efficient steam generation. 

Therefore, we respectfully request that this committee deny any appropriation 
for the construction of a transmission line between La Grande and Baker, Oreg. 


PALISADES PROJECT 


There is also included in the budget, expenditures to permit continuation of 
construction of the Palisades project on the Snake River in southeastern Idaho 
near the Wyoming border. This project involves irrigation and power. 

I want to emphasize that our company has always favored, and does now favor. 
the irrigation features of this project and the installation of properly related 
electric power capacity. 

Despite the fact that our company made a definite offer to construct the trans- 
mission line from our high-voltage Goshen substation on the Grace-Anaconda 
line near Idaho Falls, first to deliver construction power to the project and 
Jater to market power generated at the Palisades Dam, giving preference to the 
city of Idaho Falls (which is interconnected with our system), the Government 
some time ago built a 115-kilovolt line from our Goshen substation which line 
has never been used. 
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While no money has been included in the 1953 budget to cover construction 
of transmission lines, over $5 million has been listed by the Bureau’s contro! 
=" for planned transmission line construction during the years 1954 to 

Our company, now as in the past, stands ready to construct any additional 
transmission lines to bring Palisades power to its system; to purchase all or 
any part of the firm power from the Palisades plant and such amounts of 
secondary and dump power (which can be used effectively only by a large system 
with hydro and steam production) as can be used in the Utah-Idaho-Montana 
interconnected systems; to deliver power at its Goshen substation to the city 
of Idaho Falls, charging only a reasonable amount for such service; to transmit 
Palisades power over its then existing lines for use by Reclamation pumping 
eanantcny or other Bureau projects under contracts to be negotiated with the 

ureau, 

As pointed out by others of our Rocky Mountain group, the budget as sub- 
mitted would delete (p. 771) the Keating amendment as it appeared in the 
1952 appropriations bill. We respectfully urge that a like provision be included 
in the 1953 appropriations bill. 

Therefore, we respectfully request that this committee instruct the Depart- 
ment of Interior to expend no funds for the construction of additional trans- 
mission lines in connection with the Palisades project until an earnest effort 
has been made to work out a contract whereby Utah Power & Light Co. would 
build any additional transmission lines required to carry out the previously 
stated objectives. 

DEER CREEK PROJECT 


The budget also includes an amount of $2,318,000 toward completion of the 
Deer Creek project in Utah County, Utah, involving water for irrigation and 
the requirements of Salt Lake City and smaller towns in the area. 

The Utah Power & Light Co. cooperated wholeheartedly with the Bureau in 
working out plans for this project which resulted in a formal agreement in 1938 
between the Government and all interested parties including our company. 

The control schedule shown on Interior’s justification sheets includes $1,0380,- 
000 for-the construction of a 5,000-kilowatt power plant at Deer Creek Dam. 

The associated agreement between the Government and the Provo River Water 
Users Association provides that either the Bureau or the Water Users could 
build a power plant at Deer Creek Dam. Neither party has constructed such 
a power plant to date. 

In 1950, negotiations were started between Utah Power & Light Co. and the 
Provo River Water Users Association toward the end that the power company 
would construct a 5,000-kilowatt plant at the dam which would be owned by 
the water users but leased to the power company for a period of either 20 or 50 
years, 

The Provo River Water Users Association attempted in June 1951 to obtain 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior whereby water users would own such 
a power plant under such conditions, but approval was denied by the Secretary 
on the grounds that it was the Bureau’s desire to build the plant. 

The offer made by the Utah Power & Light Co., which still stands, would 
produce revenue in the amount of $30,000 per year for a 20-year lease or $40,000 
per year for a 50-year lease as payments for use of the dam and falling water. 

Had Interior permitted the water users to enter into such an agreement with 
the power company, the plant would now be under construction and water users 
would be assured of more revenue and would own the plant. 

Therefore, we respectfully request that this committee decline to authorize 
the construction of this power plant by the Department. 


Mr. Naveuton. There is no shortage of electric capacity in the area 
served by the Utah Power & Light Co., and none is anticipated. Since 
1945 we have spent almost $50,000,000 to take care of existing or antici- 
pated load growth within our service area. Almost 50 percent of our 
common stock, which is the only voting equity in our company, is 
owned by residents of the States in which we and our subsidiary com- 
pany, the Western Colorado Power Co., operate. 

In 1951 our total tax bill amounted to 25 percent of the gross oper- 
ating revenue. 
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With respect to the Department of the Interior’s proposed construc- 
tion of a tie between Baker and La Grande, Oreg., to interconnect the 
Bonneville grid with the west end of the Idaho Power Co. system 
at an ultimate cost of $2,225,000, roughly $1,200,000 of which is in- 
cluded in the 1953 budget, I would like to call the attention of this 
committee to the fact that the purpose of this line is to feed surplus 
energy from the Montana-Idaho-Utah area into the Bonneville system 
immediately, and then after 1955 to reverse the flow of Federal power 
from the Northwest into the Utah area to displace energy that nor- 
mally would be generated by steam. ; 

As Mr. Gale has pointed out, the systems of the Montana Power 
Co., Idaho Power Co., and Utah Power & Light Co. have been inter- 
connected for a number of years. There is a definite community of 
interest between the three companies, and nowadays the load estimates 
are closely coordinated and the planned expansion programs are also 
correlated. 

Generating capacity blocks ranging from 60,000 to 100,000 kilo- 
watts are installed at a time by any one of the three companies, and 
in order not to overexpand in any one year, the installation of new 
capacity by the companies is correlated as to installation date. 

Our objective has always been to have adequate capacity for our 
loads without having an unnecessarily large reserve in any one year 
to burden our rate payers. 

Many times during the past 10 years, particularly in emergencies, 
surplus energy from the three systems has been shipped to the Wash- 
ington-Oregon area over existing facilities, which incidentally is the 
only area in that region that has been short of power in the last 
several years. 

This transfer of surplus energy has been without any compulsion 
whatsoever. There are no contracts, the service being merely one of 
the functions of the voluntary Northwest power pool. 

Aside from the interconnections between the three companies, the 
aid that we have been able to give the Washington-Oregon area in 
the last several years has far overbalanced the aid, which has practi- 
cally been negligible, that the Northwest has been able to render the 
three eastern companies of the Northwest power pool. We haven’t 
needed the help. We have installed capacity to meet our require- 
ments, 

The Idaho Power Co. facilities are hydro, and as such, there is at 
times surplus capacity available. The system of the Utah Power & 
Light Co. is both hydro and steam; and since 1927 the Utah Co. has 
had a contractual arrangement with the Idaho Co. so that the Utah 
Co obtains the surplus hydro energy from the Idaho Co. 

Again, the Idaho Co. in times of short water or in times when it 
has been impossible to install capacity, has relied on the Utah Co. for 
capacity or for energy as it needed. 

As a result of the contractual relation between the Utah Co. and 
the Idaho Co., the Utah Co. bases its estimates of future energy re- 
quirements on the anticipation of obtaining surplus energy from the 
Idaho Co. 

A great deal has been said by the Department of the Interior about 
the need for construction of lines into the southeastern Idaho region 
to serve the phosphate deposits there. Last year my company con- 
tracted with the Monsanto Chemical Co. to furnish it up to 60,000 
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kilowatts of interruptible capacity ; and in making that contract we 
included as a power resource estimates of the surplus energy which 
the Idaho Power Co. is expected to have in the future. 

As Mr. Gale has pointed out, we made a very careful analysis of the 
peaking capacity, and energy that might be expected from the three 
systems. I can assure you that those studies indicate that we will 
not have in the important months of the year any appreciable surplus 

capacity or energy in excess of the capacity of existing transmission 
lines between the three systems and the Northwest. Those existing 
connections are entirely adequate. If they were not, if we had capac- 
ities in excess of 60,000 or 75,000 kilowatts, I firmly believe that we 
would have too much capacity and would be doing something that 
would be detrimental to our rate payers. 

I would also like to point out to this committee that the surpluses 
that we will have in excess of the capacity of the existing lines are 
surpluses that are not usable because they occur between midnight 
and 7 o’elock in the morning and on week ends, when the Northwest 
loads, like any other power system, are low. Because of limitations 
on Grand Coulee operations which will not permit wide fluctuation in 
water flow on the downstream side of Coulee Dam, the situation is 
particularly aggravated. 

So I doubt very much if as much as 25 percent of the excess capacity 
could be utilized by the Northwest because of the time that it oceurs. 

The Interior Department’s justifications sheet indicates that the 
Anaconda-Grace line, which interconnects our company and _ the 
Montana Power Co., is a weak interconnection. It is rather odd to 
me that that statement would be made in the face of the fact that 
many, many times in the last 10 years that interconnection has trans- 
mitted, hour after hour, as much as 60,000 kilowatts when the North- 
west was sorely in need of help. 

Interior makes a further statement that Government plants in the 
Northwest can in later years be utilized to displace energy that would 
be generated by be in Utah. That also is difficult to ee 
particularly in the face of the fact that last year Bonneville wa 
advocating the construction of steam plants in the Northwest. T fag 
has not been, as I said before, any area of the Northwest power pool, 
except Washington and Oregon, that has been short of power. I think 
it would be very inadvisable for Montana, Idaho, or Utah to depend 
after 1955 on the Northwest for power based on its past record. 
We would have to install capacity because we would feel that such 
power would not be reliable, and all it would do would be to displace or 
compete with the incremental fuel cost of highly efficient steam plants 
in Utah. 

I would, therefore, like to respectfully request that this commit- 
tee deny any appropriation for the construction of the Baker-La 
Grande tie for the year 1953. 

There also is another project in our area which I would like to call 
io the attention of this committee, and that relates to the Palisades 
project in southeastern Idaho on the Snake River near the Wyoming 
border. 

This project involves irrigation and power. I want to make it 
clear to this committee that our company has always favored and 
does now favor the construction of the Palisades Dam, particularly 
its ivrigation feature. We also favor the construction of electric 
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power capacity that is properly correlated with the available water 
from the Palisades project required for irrigation. 

What I want to bring out is the fact that we have tried since 1938, 
when the Palisades project. was first discussed, to work out an agree- 
ment with the Interior Department that would permit us to construct 
the transmission lines and to market the power. Two and a half years 
ago the Interior Department obtained funds and spent roughly three- 
quarters of a million dollars to construct a transmission line from a 
substation on our system to the project, which to date has not done 
any work whatsoever. 

We offered to build that line. We were ready and willing to do 
so, but Interior still built the line. 

The city of Idaho Falls has a contract, or it has at least a commit- 
ment from Interior, to purchase the firm capacity from Palisades. 
We have made an offer and now as in the past we stand ready to con- 
struct any additional transmission lines to bring power to our system. 
We would like to purchase all or any part of the firm power from 
Palisades and such amounts of secondary and dump power over and 
above the requirements that have been committed to the city of Idaho 
Falls. 

We will “wheel” for the city of Idaho Falls, providing we can work 
out a reasonably satisfactory contract. We will also wheel for the 
Government to take care of irrigation pumping and like things, pro- 
viding that we can work out a satisfactory contract with the Govern- 
ment. 

As Mr. Gale pointed out, we too would like to urge that the Keating 
amendment be retained. 

We respectfully request that this committee instruct the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to expend no funds for the construction of addi- 
tional transmission lines in connection with the Palisades project un- 
til an earnest effort has been made with our company to try to work 
out a contract whereby we would construct any required additional 
transmission lines and market the firm and surplus power from the 
Palisades project. 

The last project which I would like to call to your attention is the 
Deer Creek project, about 45 miles south of Salt Lake City, which 
involves irrigation and domestic water for Salt Lake City and towns 
of lesser size in the general area. 

There is an item of $2,318,000 in this year’s budget to complete it. 
My company has cooperated wholeheartedly with the Department 
of the Interior for 15 years with respect to this project. We worked 
out an agreement in 1938 which made it possible, we being one of the 
parties involved. 

At that time Interior made a contract with the Provo River Water 
Users’ Association which provided that the water users or the De- 
partment of the Interior could construct a power plant. Certain 
facilities—penstocks and related works—were constructed in the dam 
back in 1942. 

To date the power plant has not been constructed. In the Bureau's 
control sheets there is an item involving $1,030,000 for the construe- 
tion of a 5,000-kilowatt plant. 

In 1950 the Utah Power & Light Co. started negotiations with the 
Provo River Water Users’ Association whereby the power company 
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would furnish funds for the construction of a 5,000-kilowatt plant at 
the dam, which the water users would own and then lease to the power 
company for a contract period of 20 years or 50 years. 

ere the contract period 50 years, we would pay annually $40,000, 
Were it 20 years, we would pay annually $30,000 for the use of the 
dam and falling water. The water users attempted in 1951 to obtain 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior for the construction by the 
water users of such a plant. 

The Secretary refused to approve such a plan on the grounds that 
the Department desired to build a plant, and it is now included in 
the Bureau’s control sheets. We offered to furnish funds and con- 
struct the plant. Then lease it from the water users. The offer still 
stands. Had Interior permitted the water users to effectuate a con- 
tract with our company, the plant would be well along and they would 
be much closer to receiving $40,000 a year in revenue, providing the 
period could have been for 50 years, which the water users badly 
need in order to retire commitments to the Government. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Doran. My name is T. L. Doran. Iam a vice president of the 
Montana Power Co. I am accompanied here by A. B. Martin, chief 
engineer of the company, which has its headquarters at Butte, Mont. 
We have a prepared statement which we ask be included in the record. 

Mr. Norret. It will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


BILLINGS-YELLOWTAIL TRANSMISSION LINE Is UNNECESSARY AND PREMATURE 


The Bureau of Reclamation is requesting appropriation of $875,000 in fiscal 
year 1953 to initiate construction of a transmission line from Billings, Mont.. 
to the site of the proposed Yellowtail Dam in southern Montana. The line 
would apparently connect to the Montana Power Co.’s system at Billings. The 
total estimated cost of this line has been increased from $892,000 to $1,300,000. 
Funds for its construction were denied by Congress last year. 


No present justification for line—Company will build when needed 


There is no justification for the construction of such a line at this time by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The Bureau has cffered no specific justification 
for this line but speaks in broad generalities of power shortages in the “areas” 
and lines “between power plants and load centers.” 

A possible consideration for the line would be to supply construction power 
at the Yellowtail damsite. However, the Yellowtail project has not been author- 
ized, and no funds have been requested for its construction during the coming 
fiscal year. Thus, the line cannot be justified on the basis of any need in 
this respect. 

Whenever appropriations are granted for the construction of Yellowtail Dam, 
the Montana Power Co. is willing to build the transmission line from Billings 
to Yellowtail and to supply construction power. 

Another reason which might be advanced by the Bureau for constructing the 
line is that it would be used to transmit power out of Montana into northern 
Wyoming. This would mean that the Bureau is directly engaged in the power 
business without any reference to reclamation. Such a plan is entirely beyond 
the jurisdiction and authority of the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Transmission proposal is premature 


The construction of the Billings-Yellowtail line for the purpose of transmitting 
power out of Montana is premature and unnecessary for these reasons: 

1. There is no justification for the Bureau of Reclamation purchasing power 
for resale to others; such a procedure is beyond the authority of the Bureau. 

2. Except for an inquiry some 18 months ago, the Bureau has not discussed 
with the Montana Power Co. the availability of power at Billings and has not 
approached the company with any plan to purchase energy. 
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3. Although there is a surplus of power in Montana at the present time, the 
Montana Power Co.’s primary responsibility is to meet the needs of Montana 
people and next to sell surplus power under existing contracts. 

4. At the present time, the Montana Power Co., is under defense orders to 
send a substantial amount of its surplus power to the Pacific Northwest short- 
age area whenever it is needed. 

5. There is no shortage of power in northern Wyoming. 


Bureaw’s role in power supply 


The Reclamation Act of April 16, 1906, and subsequent amendments authorize 
the Secretary of Interior to lease any surplus power or power privileges devel- 
oped incidental to irrigation and reclamation projects, but there is no authority 
to be found for the Bureau of Reclamation assuming the role of power supplier 
to the extent that it purchases electric power for resale to other customers. 

To assume such a role places the Bureau of Reclamation directly in the utility 
business as a competitor of private companies operating in this field. Such 
action by the Bureau is far beyond the authority with which the Bureau has 
been clothed by Congress. 


Bureau has not obtained power supply 


To secure power for transmission to Wyoming, the Bureau would be required 
to negotiate with the Montana Power Co. for the purchase of such power at 
Billings, or for the wheeling of power from Fort Peck. It has done neither. 

On September 22, 1950, Bureau officials inquired as to whether the Montana 
Power Co. would have power to sell at Billings and they were told the company 
would have power in excess of its system requirements. Since that date, how- 
ever, the Bureau has not approached the company with any specific request for 
power and has not discussed with the company the amount of power which 
would be required, the conditions of delivery or the price to be paid. 

The construction of a transmission line appears to be premature before nego- 
tiations have been opened to secure any power for the line to carry. 


Company must assure power supply in its area 

The Montana Power Co. has recently completed and placed in operation its 
66,000-kilowatt Frank Bird steam-electric generating plant at Billings. This 
plant, with the two 100,000-volt lines and three 50,000-volt lines which now 
serve the area from the Great Falls and Mystic Lake hydroelectric plants (see 
map), assure the Billings region of ample power supply. 

However, the company must discharge its responsibility of meeting the power 
requirements in its 90,000-square-mile service area. The company now has a 
contract with the Victor Chemical Works plant at Silver Bow under which it 
agrees to supply surplus power when the Victor plant is unable to secure power 
from its normal supplier, the Bonneville Power Administration. The Montana 
Power Co., in addition, has been asked to firm up a block of 47,000 kilowatts of 
secondary power which the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. will receive from 
Bonneville for the operation of a new aluminum reduction plant near Kalispell, 
Mont. 


Company bound by defense order 

The company now is required, as a defense measure, to send available surplus 
power to the Pacific Northwest shortage area whenever it is needed. Transmis- 
sion of such power is achieved over existing transmission lines already inter- 
connected with Washington and Oregon members of the Northwest Power Pool. 

The basis for this requirement is found in Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration Directive ED-1, issued October 4, 1951, by DEPA Administrator James 
F. Fairman. The directive states in part: 

“I therefore direct that the Montana Power Co. give preference in its deliveries 
of surplus power first, to supplying energy at a rate not exceeding 16,000 kilo- 
watts to the Silver Bow plant of the Victor Chemical Works, and second, to 
transmission into the Pacific Northwest shortage area to the extent of the 
capacity of the company’s transmission lines to that area, as determined by sound 
operating practices under emergency circumstances.” 


Northwest need for power exceeds that of Wyoming 

The Wyoming power shortage claimed by the Bureau appears to be over- 
drawn, and the need for power appears to be much greater in the Pacific North- 
west, to which Montana is joined by Federal Power Commission area grouping 
and by existing interconnections. 
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The Big Horn Basin area of northern Wyoming, which lies immediately south 
of Montana’s border, bas a population of approximately 60,400 persons. A 1950 
Federal Power Commission survey placed the 1950 power requirements at 
22,000 kilowatts and the 1960 requirements at 41,000 kilowatts. With the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Boysen plant scheduled to begin operations in 1952 
and other Bureau projects adjacent to the area under construction, it appears 
that the added requirements can be more than met from within the State of 
Wyoming. 

There is presently in the Big Horn Basin area a total of 31,116 kilowatts of 
installed capacity, including the 15,000-kilowatt Boysen plant which will be 
completed by June, 1952. This capacity includes 28,652 kilowatts of hydro gen- 
eration, 2,159 kilowatts of internal combustion, and 305 kilowatts of steam. 


Appropriation should be denied 

The Bureau’s request for funds to commence construction of the Billings- 
Yellowtail line should be denied because: 

1. The line can serve no useful purpose at this time. 

2. The Yellowtail project has not yet been authorized and construction of a line 
to the site is premature. When funds are appropriated for the project, the 
Montana Power Co. is willing to build the line from Billings. 

3. The Bureau has not negotiated for any supply of power at Billings to carry 
over the line. 

4. The Bureau has no authority to enter into the general electric utility busi- 
ness with no relationship to reclamation. 

5. There is no power need in Wyoming to be served by the line. Any power 
surplus is needed in the Pacific Northwest. 

6. Construction of the line would waste tax money and materials critically 
needed elsewhere. 

It is respectfully submitted that the requested appropriations for the Billings- 
Yellowtail line be denied. 


LINE CONSTRUCTION RESTRICTION SHOULD BE RETAINED 


The Bureau of Reclamation report and justification of 1953 requested appro- 
priations asks for deletion of the provision in the 1952 act which restricts con- 
struction of transmission facilities where existing facilities are avalable under 
wheeling contracts (Keating amendment). 

The purpose of the restriction is to prevent the needless and wasteful construc- 
tion by the Bureau of facilities which would duplicate existing adequate transmis- 
sion lines. It is obvious that the present need for conserving scarce materials 
makes the continuance of this limitation essential 

The policy expressed in the provision is economically sound. It has saved 
large amounts of tax money by the elimination of unnecessary line construction. 
It has enabled the Bureau to transmit power at lower costs than it could do over 
its own lines. It has enabled preference customers to obtain power at low cost 
and without waiting for construction of government lines. It has facilitated the 
complete utilization of existing lines and equipment. 
application of a restriction unduly burdensome, the Bureau can present to 
Congress a request for funds for that line and, if the line is justified, Congress 
will grant the request as it has done in the past. 

No reason has been advanced by the Bureau which would justify the deletion 
of the limitation Congress has imposed. In the interests of economy and sound 
management, the requirement should be retained. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE MontTANA Power Co. 
By T. L. Doran, Vice President. 

FEepruary 7, 1952 





BAKER—LA GRANDE LINE Is Not NEEDED 


The Montana Power Co. wishes to commént briefly on one electric transmission 
line for which the Bonneville Power Administration has requested funds. To 
initiate construction of a 230,000-volt line from Baker to La Grande, Oreg., BPA 
is requesting $1,173,000 for fiscal year 1953. The ultimate cost of the line is 
estimated at $2,250,000. This line is not within the Montana Power service area, 
but BPA’s justification for its construction refers directly to the power supply in 
Montana, and to existing transmission facilities of the Montana Power Co. We 
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believe, therefore, that it is appropriate to express our views regarding the pro- 
posed line which is intended to provide an additional means of transmitting 
temporary power surplus from southern Idaho and Utah to Washington and 
Oregon. 

Power systems already interconnected 

The idea of interconnection is not new. The power systems of the Utah Power 
& Light Co., Idaho Power Co., and the Montana Power Co. are interconnected 
through the 161,000-volt Grace-Anaconda transmission line, built by these com- 
panies in 1941. 

Utah Co.’s power is dedicated first to serving all power requirements in Utah; 
Idaho Co.’s power is dedicated first to serving all power requirements in Idaho; 
and Montana Co.’s power is dedicated first to serving all power requirements in 
Montana. Surplus capacity of any of these three companies is dedicated to the 
over-all requirements of the three-State area. Any excess power in the area is 
made available to the Pacific Northwest through the existing lines of the Montana 
Power Co., running westward from Anaconda, Mont. 

Existing facilities adequate 

The 161,000-volt line running from Grace, Idaho, north to Anaconda, Mont., 
owned jointly by these three companies, has a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts, but 
during the year 1951 the average loading on this line for the month of greatest 
use was only 21,000 kilowatts. The lines of the Montana Power Co. running west 
to Burke, Idaho, where interconnection is made with the system of Washington 
Water Power Co., have a capacity of approximately 75,000 kilowatts average. 
BPA is now constructing a 230-kilovolt line from Spokane, Wash., to Anaconda, 
Mont., which will have a capacity of approximately 250,000 kilowatts, 

The existing transmission facilities of the power comanies involved are ade- 
quate to transmit all foreseeable power surpluses from the Utah and southern 
Idaho area to Montana, and from Montana to the Washington and Oregon 
portion of the Northwest power pool. An examination of the map will show 
that Utah and Idaho surplus power is made available to Washington and Oregon 
by means of displacement and that as a matter of actual operation, power need 
not actually flow all of the distance from Grace, Idaho, north to Anaconda, 
Mont., and thence west to Washington. When power from Utah and southern 
Idaho flows north to Anaconda, it makes power at Kerr and Thompson Falls 
plants in far western Montana available to send westward to Washington. A 
substantial transmission saving is thus effected. If additional facilities are 
required in the future and if such facilities are economically feasible, the com- 
panies involved will provide them. 


No need for BPA to transmit companies’ surplus power 


It is apparent that BPA proposes to construct the Baker-La Grande line to 
transmit surplus power generated by the Utah, Idaho, and Montana companies. 
These companies are able to supply their own power requirements. They have 
always made their surplus power available to Washington and Oregon through 
the Northwest power pool. During the war years and up to the present time, 
these three companies have furnished substantial blocks of power to alleviate 
shortages in the Pacific Northwest. As much as 98,000 kilowatts has been sent 
in to Washington during the past year through use of their combined facilities. 
There is no need for the Baker-La Grande interconnection to make any surplus 
Utah, Idaho, and Montana power available in the Pacific Northwest. 


Power supply situation 


The proposed Baker-La Grande line could be of value only if it would make 
additional power available in Washington and Oregon during times of shortage 
in that area. The facts do not indicate any possibility of doing that. 

BPA will have 300,000 kilowatts of generating capacity at the Hungry Horse 
plant in western Montana when it is completed. Commitments have been made 
by BPA to supply power in Montana as follows: 
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The BPA line from Hungry Horse west to Spokane, Wash., will have a capacity 
of over 250,000 kilowatts. 

During a period of power shortage in Washington and Oregon, BPA would 
undoubtedly cut off the above 65,000 kilowatts of interruptible loads. In that 
event the Montana Power Co., would be called upon to serve as much as possible 
of the requirements of these two industrial plants and in turn would take all of 
the surplus power available in Utah and southern Idaho through the Grace- 
Anaconda interconnection. It does not appear reasonable to anticipate that 
Utah and Idaho would have any appreciable amount of surplus power in excess 
of the 60,000 kilowatts which could be transmitted over the Grace-Anaconda 
line. Thus there would be no power available for transmission over the Baker- 
La Grande line at the time it is needed. If any surplus power remained in the 
Montana Power Co. system under these circumstances, the lines running west 
would have more than enough capacity to carry such surplus to Washington. 

The facts clearly show that the Baker-La Grande line can serve no useful 
purpose and the request for appropriation to commence its construction should 
be denied. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THe Montana Power Co., 
By T. L. Doran, Vice President. 
Fresrvuary 7, 1952. 
BILLINGS-YELLOWTAIL LINE 

Mr. Doran. The Bureau of Reclamation is asking for funds to 
initiate a line from Billings to the site of the proposed Yellowtail dam. 
However, the Yellowtail project has not been authorized and no funds 
have been requested for its construction during the fiscal year. There- 
fore, there is no need for construction power at Yellowtail at this time. 

The Montana Power Co. has offered to construct the necessary trans- 
mission line from Billings to Yellowtail, a distance of approximately 
45 miles, and to sell power to the Bureau there when construction is 
authorized. If you will refer to the map it will show the proposed 
line. 

The House Appropriations Committee last year specifically denied 
the funds for the Billings- Yellowtail line, and the House of Represen- 
tatives concurred in that recommendation. However, this request has 
been renewed this year for the line, showing an increase from $892,000 
to $1,300,000. 

The proposed line apparently is to connect with the Montana Power 
Co. of Billings, Mont. In the fall of 1950 the Bureau officials had 
inquired whether the Montana Power Co. would have power to sell at 
Billings, and they were informed that we would have surplus power 
in excess of our system requirements in that area. However, the 
Bureau has not discussed this matter with us since then. 

The Montana Power Co. recently completed and placed in opera- 
tion a new 66,000-kilowatt steam electric generating plant at Billings. 
We feel that the company has an obligation to serve all power require- 
ments 1n our service area. 

The company now has a contract with the Victor Chemical Co., 
under which it agrees to supply its interruptible power when the 
Victor plant is unable to secure power from its normal supplier, the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

The Montana Power Co., in addition, has been asked to firm up 
a block of 47,000 kilowatts of secondary power, which the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. will receive from Bonneville for the operation 
of an aluminum-reduction plant near Kalispell, Mont. Also the com- 
pany is now required by a letter of Mr. J. A. Fairman, Administrator, 

efense Electric Power Administration, as a defense measure to 
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send available werploe power to the Pacific Northwest shortage area 
whenever it is needed. 

We believe that the need is greater in the Northwest than in Wyo- 
ming, and in fact we have heard of no power shortage in Wyoming, 
only the statement of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

We therefore urge the committee not to appropriate any funds for 
the construction of the Billings- Yellowtail line, as it is unnecessary, a 
waste of money, and a waste of materials which are needed in the 
defense effort. 


KEATING AMENDMENT 


The Bureau of Reclamation’s report and justification for 1953 re- 
quested appropriations asks for the deletion of the provision in the 
1952 act which restricts the construction of transmission facilities 
where existing facilities are available under wheeling contracts known 
as the Keating amendment. 

The purpose of the restriction is to prevent the needless and waste- 
ful construction by the Bureau of facilities which would duplicate 
existing adequate transmission lines. It is obvious that the present 
need for conserving scarce materials makes the continuance of this 
limitation essential. 

The policy expressed in the provision is economically sound. It 
has saved large amounts of tax money by the elimination of unneces- 
sary line construction. It has enabled the Bureau to transmit power 
at lower costs than it could do over its own lines. It has enabled pref- 
erence customers to obtain power at low cost and without waiting for 
construction of Government lines. It has facilitated the complete 
utilization of existing lines and equipment. 

If any special circumstances exist in a particular case which would 
make the application of the restriction unduly burdensome, the Bu- 
reau can present to Congress a request for funds for that line and, if 
the line is justified, Congress will grant the request as it has done in 
the past. 

No reason has been advanced by the Bureau which would justify 
the deletion of the limitation Congress has imposed. In the inter- 
ests of economy and sound management, the requirement should be 
retained. 

BAKER-LA GRANDE LINE 


Gentlemen, I would like to make a few comments if I may on the 
Baker-La Grande. line. We also have prepared a statement on that 
line which we ask that it be inserted in the record. 

We would like first to say to the committee that we have a very pleas- 
ant and satisfactory relationship with the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. There are in existence between the Montana Power Co. and 
the Bonneville Power Administration two contracts, one which pro- 
vides for the purchase of power by the company from BPA; and the 
second provides for the company to transmit power for BPA to their 
preferred customers in Montana west of the Continental Divide. How- 
ever, we do believe that Bonneville has made an error and does not 
fully understand the factual situation which exists in connection with 
the transmission and use of power on the Idaho-Utah-Montana sy: tems, 

As we understand it, the contention of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is that the Baker-La Grande line would be needed to trans- 
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mit power into the Oregon-Washington territory during periods of 
shortage in that area. We do not believe that this line could post ly 
serve this purpose because whenever there is a shortage in the Ore- 
gon-Washington area, most of the surplus in the Idaho-Utah-Mon- 
tana systems will be needed to supply customers in those three States. 
Surplus power as is available for export will not load the then existing 
transmission lines between Montana and Washington. 

The facts clearly support this statement. Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration has the following electric commitments in Montana: 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Victor Chemical, and Montana Power 
Co., firm power, a total of 192,000 kilowatts; interruptible power, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Victor Chemical Co., a total of 65,000 
kilowatts. . 

The Hungry Horse plant has a capacity of 300,000 kilowatts. If 
192,000 kilowatts of this power must be delivered to Bonneville’s firm 
customers in Montana, and the plant is operating at full capacity, 
there are only 108,000 kilowatts left to transmit to Washington over 
Bonneville’s 230,000-volt line. 

Utah, Idaho, and Montana power companies each have contracted to 
sell their surplus power to each other. We may be selfish, but we feel 
that no one can expect us to approve a plan which would have the 
effect of curtailing power to industries in Montana. In addition, Mon- 
tana has surplus power which should be used to make elemental phos- 
phorus and aluminum in Montana, because, if you transmit that power 
to Washington to make aluminum, you necessarily suffer certain 
losses and reduce the output of aluminum to that extent. Therefore, 
not only our concern for Montana but good economics and the best 
interests of the defense effort make it important to use the surplus 
power in Montana to the full requirements of the Montana area before 
transmitting it to Oregon-Washington. 

We cannot conceive of the Idaho-Montana companies having any 
available surplus power over and above that required to supply the 
65,000 kilowatts of interruptible load of the Victor Chemical and 
Anaconda Aluminum, which Bonneville will be unable to deliver in 
Montana in case of a shortage in the Northwest. 

Further, to anticipate that Utah and Idaho will have any appreci- 
able surplus of power in excess of the 60,000 kilowatts that can be 
transmitted from Utah to Montana over the existing 161,000-volt line 
appears unreasonable, and certainly the transmission of this small 
amount of surplus power from Idaho to the Northwest could not be 
used as a justification for the building of a transmission line from 
Baker to La Grande, Oreg., at a cost of $2,250,000. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Norretxi. Thank you, sir. Certain members of the committee 
may desire to ask any of you questions. There is just one question 
that I would like toask you. I think the committee are familiar with 
the provisions of the Keating amendment. Then we are reasonably 
familiar with the various wheeling contracts have have been executed 
between the Interior Department and the private utilities throughout 
the country. Of course we know about the budget estimates and 
so on. 

The question is this: If we should appropriate for a line, say, in 
your area that was wholly inconsistent with the provisions of the 
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Keating amendment, and you have a wheeling contract, could you go 
into the courts and prevent this line from being constructed under 
the Keating amendment, since there is an appropriation for its con- 
struction ¢ 

Have you ever had any legal advice on that question ? 

Mr. Doran. I am not qualified to answer that because I do not 
know. Iamnota lawyer. 

Mr. Norrett. You might get your best lawyers to begin to look 
into it. You might need to know sometime. I want to say Iam glad 
to hear one thing, that if you do not agree with the construction of a 
line by the Government and if the line is needed, you have indicated 
a willingness to construct it at your own expense. 

I want to congratulate you for that. We have had others to come 
in here and say, “Now, we object to this line, but we think this one 
ought to be allowed and we think that you ought to go along with 
this,” and the impression they left with me was that they would like 
to be the judges as to what they would construct and what the Gov- 
ernment would construct in their area. 

You cannot do that. You have either got to supply the service 
they need in your area, or you have got to admit your inability to do it 
and let the Government come in and do it. In your case you are say- 
ing you are doing it, you have done it, and you will do it. 

Mr. Jensen. [I want to say that the gentlemen who testified this 
morning have explained this case in detail and have in their state- 
ments answered the questions that I might have had to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man. -I understand why they are here, as they have been in previous 
years, to let this committee know and the Congress know that they 
are doing everything within their financial limits and within their 
authority to take care of the needs of the people in their respective 
areas. 

I think they have done a good job in doing so. I know on many 
occasions private utilities have built lines, very expensive lines, when 
they knew beforehand that it would not be a profitable venture. But 
because of their great desires to give service to all the people, they 
have seen fit to do so and let it balance up with some business that 
was more profitable. 

I have seen that take place in almost every area in these United 
States. Private utilities were given the opportunity to exercise their 
rights as private industries which this Nation was built on. I had 
hoped that the Colorado situation had all been settled. Now I see 
they are asking for some more facilities, and Mr. Loiseau has explained 
the complete reasons for his opposition and his company’s opposition 
to the building of those facilities with the taxpayers’ money. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for coming here and explaining 
all these things to the committee and for the fine manner in which 
you have presented your case. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I enjoyed the presentations of these 
gentlemen, and I note that most of them are agreed that the money 
asked for the Baker-La Grande line should be omitted—denied. Is 
this the first time the Bureau has asked for funds for this particular 
line? 

Mr. Gaz. No, sir, last year. They had a request in the budget 
for $54,000 to start their work, and it was denied by the Congress. 
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Now they come in for $1,173,000 out of a total of $2,250,000, and of 
course that does not represent all of the critical materials that would 
be required, because our company in order to send 45,000 kilowatts 
over their line would have to spend $900,000 and use up the $900,000 of 
additional critical materials. 

Mr. Fenton. I am glad you brought that out. It is a pretty 
important point at this particular time. 

Mr. Gate. There is no need for the line. If we felt that there 
was a great need for the line, we would feel differently; but we do 
not believe there is a need for the line since, as we showed in the 
diagram, sir, there is already a connection through Utah and Montana 
capable of taking care of what the foreseeable excess may be. 

Mtr. Fenton. Then there is no particular shortage of power in 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho, as I get it. 

Mr. Gate. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Lotseav. You can add Colorado to that. 

Mr. Fenton. I think you gentlemen can see that the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Bureau of Reclamation are pretty 
persistent people. They get knocked down one year and they come 
back the next year. My general advice to private enterprise is to be 
just as persistent, come back and keep fighting them. 


KEATING AMENDMENT 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, since the Keating amendment has 
been discussed here by several of these gentlemen, I think it might 
be well in order to make the record complete to put in the language 
of the Keating amendment at this point. 

Mr. Norret. All right, it will be incorporated. 

(The Keating amendment is as follows :) 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to initiate the con- 
struction of transmission facilities within those areas covered by power wheeling 
service contracts which include provision for service to Federal establishments 
and preferred customers, except those transmission facilities for which construc- 
tion funds have been heretofore appropriated, those facilities which are neces- 
sary to carry out the terms of such contracts or those facilities for which the 
Secretary of the Interior finds the wheeling agency is unable or unwilling to 
provide for the integration of Federal projects or for service to a Federal estab- 
lishment or preferred customer. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 
BONNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 


HON. MICHAEL MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us Congressman Michael Mansfield of 
the great State of Montana, a true friend of reclamation, irrigation, 
and no doubt the best friend that Hungry Horse Dam ever had in the 
State of Montana. He got Hungry Horse for the State of Montana. 
It is a pleasure to have with us this afternoon Mr. Mansfield from 
the State of Montana. 
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Mr. Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, if 
it wasn’t for this committee we would never have had Hungry Horse 
and I am hopeful that when we install the first two generators this 
fall, that this subcommittee, which has so ably aided the construction 
of this vital project, will conie out there en masse and allow the people 
of Montana to show our appreciation for the fine support and great 
assistance which you have given us down through the years from the 
very beginning. 

I don’t want to take up too much of the time of this committee be- 
cause I think that every member on it is conversant with the projects 
which I am here advocating today. Every one of these projects is self- 
liquidating, and will repay to the Government the cost of construction, 
plus interest, long before the time period of the usual 40 years has 
elapsed. I am here to ask for the full appropriation of $13,000,000 
plus for the Hungry Horse Dam and also for the necessary appropria- 
tions for the transmission lines going from Hungry Horse to Hot 
Springs, the Hot Springs switching station, to Anaconda, with the 
Anaconda and Silver Bowl substations, plus the Hot Srings No. 1 
line interconnecting with Cabinet Gorge. 

I am here also to ask this committee to allow, in addition to the 
$13,245,000 for Hungry Horse, $4,754,000 of funds for the Canyon 
Ferry project. The major portion of the amounts for Canyon Ferry 
have been allocated and with this new appropriation, the dam will be 
approximately 90 percent complete. 

I am also asking for the fund requested for the Crow Creek pumping 
unit for the various reclamation units within the Missouri, emanating 
in the eastern part of my State, and I am asking once again that 
Yellowtail Dam, which will mean so much to southwestern Montana, 
be taken out of phase B and put into phase A. I am not asking for 
any funds for that project. I am hopeful this committee will in due 
time and at the right time look with favor again upon an appropria- 
tion for the Marias unit, for which funds were appropriated but 
which were rescinded at the outbreak of the war. 

The Missouri and Missouri diversion dam unit from Fort Peck 
Reservoir are of great benefit to the States of Montana and North 
Dakota. I don’t wish to take your time but I do wish these two 
statements of mine covering the Bureau of Reclamation and Bonne- 
ville Power Administration requesting funds for the State of Montana 
could be incorporated in the record as a part of my remarks. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Montana Fiscat YEAR 1953 BupGet, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


There are three Reclamation projects in Montana on which construction funds 
are requested in this bill in which I am deeply interested. The largest of these 
is the big Hungry Horse Dam and power plant in my district on the Flathead 
River in the western part of the State. An all-out effort is being made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation to get the Hungry Horse power plant completed 
ahead of schedule if possible so that two of the four big generating units of 
71,251 kilowatt capacity each can be placed in operation in the fall of 1952. 
This will require new funds in 1953 amounting to $13,245,000, all of which will 
be repaid by revenues from the sale of power. In addition to electric power 
generation, the dam will provide urgently needed flood control and regulation 
of the river flow. It is the largest concrete structure now under construction 
in this country and of extreme importance to the entire region. The urgent 
need for Hungry Horse power is self-evident, and it is hoped every means will 
be found to expedite the construction of Hungry Horse. 
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The Canyon Ferry Dam on the Missouri River in west central Montana and 
its companion unit, the Crow Creek pumping unit, are also under way and 
should continue to go forward as rapidly as possible. The Canyon Ferry unit 
is also a large power producer, having 50,000 kilowatts of installed capacity, 
which is scheduled to be in service in the fall of 1954. The dam is already 
nearing completion and together with the power plant will require $4,754,000 
in new funds for fiscal year 1953. The bulk of the total cost of this unit, 
amounting to $29,000,000, has already been expended, and the contractors are 
now making excellent progress. The funds requested will bring the unit to 
over 90 percent completion. In addition to the urgent need for power in Mon- 
tana, Canyon Ferry unit is one of the prime river control structures necessary 
to permit future irrigation in the upper Missouri basin, and it is highly im- 
portant that construction continue on schedule. Delays in the construction 
of units of this type mean serious economic losses to the State and surrounding 
territories. 

In connection with the Canyon Ferry unit, $500,000 is required in fiscal year 
1953 for the Crow Creek pumping unit, which is designed to provide about 
5,000 acres of new irrigated land in lieu of existing lands being flooded out 
by the Canyon Ferry Reservoir. As you know from provisos placed in prior 
uppropriation acts to the Bureau of Reciamation, the Crow Creek unit is to be 
completed so that Canyon Ferry Reservoir and power plant @an be operated 
at its full capacity without any loss to the irrigation economy of the area. 
This additional acreage in Broadwater County has been urgently requested by 
the local people in the surrounding communities and is definitely necessary 
to maintain their economic position as a result of the loss of the Canyon Ferry 
Reservoir land. I understand this Crow Creek unit can be completed and in 
operation by the time Canyon Ferry goes into full operation, and this should be 
done without delay. The Crow Creek unit is the most desirable unit which 
can be provided for the people of Broadwater County, and a construction con- 
tract must be awarded in fiscal year 1953 in order to meet the Canyon Ferry 
schedule. 

I am also extremely concerned with the progress that is being made on in- 
vestigations and the development of plans for future work on parts of the great 
Missouri River Basin project which are in my State. There are now five units 
of the project in Montana which are in the advance planning or preconstruction 
phase of activity, and it is highly important that plans be completed on these 
units so that they will be ready for future construction when circumstances 
and funds permit. These units in phase B are largely designed to supply much 
needed irrigation acreage in Montana, the requirements for which are becoming 
more serious yerr after year. We have been extremely fortunate in recent 
years by freedom from serious droughts and, as you know, a cycle of dry years is 
completely ruinous to the agriculture in Montana. These important units are 
the Helena-Great Falls unit near Helena, the Hardin unit of 44,000°acres near 
Hardin, and the Nickwall, the Colgate, and the Elm Coulee pumping units, which 
will supply small but important irrigation acreages near the towns of Glendive 
and Savage. 

There are some 14 divisions of the Missouri River Basin project which are 
located in Montana, on which a great deal of investigation and planning work 
remains to be done before they can be developed to any where near a construc- 
tion stage and become a part of the operating project. These divisions are in 
phase C of the project, for which I notice the Bureau is requesting funds for 
fiscal year 1953 amounting to $2,061,055. These funds must be spread over seven 
States of the basin, and it is obviously that only a limited amount can be spent 
for planning work in Montana. Any cut in the amount requested for phase C 
of the project would undoubtedly result in serious disorganization and delays 
which would have serious effect in future years in completing the project. These 
funds are used for urgently needed surveys, mapping, geological, ground water, 
land classification, and similar activities which are absolutely essential to the 
intelligent planning of the work. 

It is extremely unfortunate for my State that the national defense require- 
ments and resulting budgetary cut-hacks are having serious effect on Montana. 
I believe these reasons are given to explain the absence from this appropriation 
bill of funds for three very important units on which construction should be 
under way. These units are highly important to the United States economy 
and I believe their contribution to our national production would more than 
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justify start of construction if a way can be found to provide funds for them. 
One of these is the Yellowtail Dam and power plant at the mouth of the Bighorn 
Canyon. It could be producing 200,000 kilowatts of power by 1956 if started 
now, aiding in our serious power shortage and in the development of critical 
metals in western Montana. Chromium, nickle, manganese, molybdenum, and 
tungsten, in need of low cost hydro power for their production, have been seri- 
ously handicapping the United States for a number of years. For that reason 
alone, the Yellowtail unit should be a high priority defense censtruction item. 
It is the farsighted construction of such projects that permitted our tremendous 
expansion in World War II, even to and including the development of atomic 
energy. 

Montana must have more irrigated land. It cannot provide itself with forage 
to carry its livestock or dairy products and vegetables without irrigation. A 
severe winter either kills its livestock or requires expensive importation of feed, 
and a severe drought can virtually wipe out all agriculture in the State. For this 
reason I hope the lower Marias unit on the Marias River can be started at the 
earliest opportunity, aS it will supply 127,000 acres of water from the Marias 
River in addition to important flood control through the construction of Tiber 
Dam. The Missouri diversion unit just downstream from the Fort Peck Reser- 
yoir on the main Missouri River would also provide an additional 105,000 acres 
in Montana, to say nothing of its critical importance to the neighboring State 
of North Dakota where about 1,000,000 acres of potential irrigation will be possi- 
ble from this diversion in Montana. 

Construction funds for these last three named units are not now in the current 
appropriation bill before you, but I have emphasized their importance in the 
hope that they can be contained in future budgets, and that the minimum funds 
which are requested for Montana will ‘be allowed in full by this committee. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION—FISCAL YEAR 1953 PROGRAM IN MONTANA 


The Bonneville Power Administration program for the fiscal year 1953 in the 
State of Montana consists of bringing to near-completion the construction of 
transmission facilities which have been under way for the past several years. 

These facilities are for the purpose of transmitting power to be generated at 
Hungry Horse Dam on the south fork of the Flathead River in Montana. The 
first two generating machines are scheduled to be placed into operation in October 
1952. The 230,000-volt transmission lines will be energized as soon as the power 
begins to flow from Hungry Horse Dam. Power will be furnished to industrial 
customers in Montana, making an important contribution to the defense effort. 
The aluminum plant being located near Kalispell will produce approximately 
72,000 tons of aluminum annually. The Victor Chemical Works is producing 
phosphates. 

The transmission lines being constructed by Bonneville Power Administration 
will be connected with the major 230,000-volt grid and will thus integrate the 
Hungry Horse project electrically, as well as hydraulically, with the Federal 
Columbia River plants. This integration with the rest of the Bonneville system 
results in creating 400,000 kilowatts of prime capacity. 

The entire Bonneville program in this budget, totaling $74,296,400 appears to 
be a sound business requirement for carrying on the work previously approved by 
this Congress. I understand that the financial situation of the Bonneville Admin- 
istration remains excellent, having netted in the fiscal year 1951 $144 million 
after all expenses, interest, and depreciation on the capital investment by the 
Federal Government. I wish to especially commend Dr. Raver, the Adminis- 
trator, for his splendid management of this business-type organization which 
is actually turning money into the United States Treasury. 

I wish to bring to this committee’s attention the need for $6,600,000 request for 
operation and maintenance. During the 1953 fiscal year the new facilities— 
lines and substations—to be placed into service will represent a 16 percent in- 
crease. It is necessary that we adequately provide for the operators and main- 
tenance crews to man the substations and make replacements and repairs in order 
to render reliable service . I know from personal experience that Bonneville has 
been handicapped in past years in maintaining the high quality of service which 
is rightfully expected of them as a supplier of power. 

This budget also contains funds for the continued operation of a small engi- 
neering office at Kalispell which is concerned with the construction work in the 
area, 
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I would like to submit for the record a tabulation of the facilities in my area 
which are included in this budget. 

I respectfully urge this committee to approve in whole the budget request of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 


Bonneville Power Administration—1958 fiscal year budget program facilities in th: 
State of Montana (First Congressional Disirict) 








A; Eorreet Appropria- 
Budget item Facility tion request 
LO EER eee yee bane Hungry Horse terminal and other work under way...___- $29, 001 
EEG hs Sing cela 50 2-5 tnd pn ET Ce Nog oie ie dc piece ds a 233, 000 
SS CA SALE CAIN ST TE, Hot Springs switching station......................-.-._- 99, 000 
RR ah R Ee Nels TE Tila 5 Hot Springs-Anaconda line (with Anaconda substation 753, 000 
and Silver Bow substations). 
Re ne ey Ree Mee Hot Springs-Spokane No. 1 line” (with interconnection 906, 000 
with Cabinet Gorge Dam of Washington Water Power 
Co.). 
DO otis sien n caiic <i oa bi eendndn Raladadieishcacsiabimiibscnicuigedhia 2, 020, 000) 














Mr. Kirwan. They will be included. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you mean to say you wanted to have the Yellow 
Tail Dam taken out of phase B and put into phase A? 

Mr. Mansrte.p. Taken from phase B and put into phase A, I am 
not asking for any funds. 

Mr. Jensen. That ‘is what I thought. I didn’t think you wanted 
to go backward. I never thought of Mike Mansfield wanting to go 
backward. 

Mr. Mansrrevp. I want to emphasize all of these projects I am here 
advocating are self-liquidating projects, fully repayable to the 
Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very happy to have you with us and hope we 
can see our way clear to see that everything in Montana for which re- 
quest was made stays in the bill. 

Mr. Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not hold, along with the other Members from 
Montana and North Dakota, that with a comparatively small amount 
of money for the construction of the diversion dam below Fort Peck 
that we could furnish water to supplement the rainfall in that great 
Missouri project and by so doing, we could almost double the produc- 
tion in that great area? 

Mr. Mansrrevp. That is correct, and I am in favor of that, with my 
colleague, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure that every member of this Committee agrees 
that the Missouri’s diversion project should have been given more 
consideration, and I for one am sorry that the budget did not ask for at 
least a small amount this year to start that construction on that won- 
derful project, I have seen it, and I think it is one of the finest irriga- 
tion projects in this country of ours. 

Mr. Mansrietp. There is no question. 

Thank you, gentlemen, and remember the invitation to come out to 
Hungry Horse when we put these first two generators in this dam. 
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SUBMARINE CABLE UNpber Pucer Sounp 
WITNESS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear now from our colleague, Representative 
Mitchell of Washington. 

Mr. Mrrenetn. Chairman Kirwan and gentlemen of the commiteee, 
I come here to urge favorable action on the item providing $3,584,000 
for the installation of the world’s first 230,000-volt submarine cable 
under Puget Sound to serve the vitally important naval defense area 
in Kitsap County, Wash. 

My request for this appropriation subcommittee approval of funds 
to construct a submarine electric transmission cable across Puget 
Sound is made because the cable will meet a defense need and because 
it will permit a long-term saving of $2,500,000 in capital investment 
and an annual maintenance cost saving of $250,000. 

The engineering which has made possible this first 230,000-volt sub- 
marine cable is intriguing. However, it is not engineering but power 
need in the Puget Sound Navy Yard defense area which justifies ap- 
propriation now to permit construction at a cost of $3,584,000 in fiscal 
1953. The total cost of the cable, to be completed in fiscal 1954, will 
be $6,107,000. 

The investment and maintenance saving comes from the fact that a 
414-mile cable will replace 90 miles of land transmission line previously 
considered essential. This old plan required a line up and down the 
length of Puget Sound rather than just across its width via submarine 
cable. ‘The previously planned service contemplated a 230,000-volt 
transmission line down the mainland side of Puget Sound to Olympia 
and then up the peninsula, or western side of the sound to Bremerton. 

The cables represent a total saving in distance from the Chief Joseph 
Dam to Bremerton of 90 miles. It is this reduction of distance between 
generation and consumption which makes for economy. 

Bonneville engineers began studies nearly 2 year ago to determine 
economies and construction problems involved in laying of the longest 
and highest voltage submarine cable ever. These studies and the con- 
sultations with all leading submarine cable manufacturing concerns 
have indicated the feasibility of both the cable manufacture and its 
installation in Puget Sound. 

Preliminary soundings and profile mapping of the channel for the 
proposed cabie crossing have been started by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Negotiations are in progress with the oceano- 
graphic laboratory, University of Washington, to take detailed core 
samples of the channel bottom together with photographs, tempera- 
ture, and water-velocity readings and to make steel-pipe corrosion tests. 
Funds are available to complete this work. 

Unique features to be incorporated in the supra high-voltage sub- 
marine cable include both manufacture and installation. Stranded 
conductors actually carrying the current will be insulated with several 
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layers of metalized and oil-impregnated paper. The conductors will 
then be placed in a 10-inch welded steel pipe, one half inch thick, filled 
with oil under a pressure of 200 pounds per square inch. To prevent 
salt-water corrosion, the steel pipe will be given a heavy mastic coating 
of asphalt and sand. 

The conductor cable can be drawn through only because of conveyor- 
like rolling carriages developed by Bonneville engineers to carry the 
conductor and ease the tension of the long pull. 

Maximum depth of the sound in the 51% mile crossing is 600 feet 
and the maximum pull at the ends of the cable is estimated at over 
9,000 pounds. 

The plan of service provides for the building of a single circuit 
250,000-volt line from the Snohomish substation of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, approximately 20 miles north of Seattle, to 
the Kitsap substation on the outskirts of Bremerton, a total transmis- 
sion distance of 50.5 miles. 

The first year of operation will be at 115,000 volts and thereafter, 
upon the installation of a major transformer bank in the Kitsap sub- 
station, at 230,000 volts. 

The routing of the transmission circuit is from Snohomish to Rich- 
mond Beach on the easterly shore of Puget Sound; thence by sub- 
marine cable across Puget Sound to President’s Point on the westerly 
shore of Puget Sound ; thence to Kitsap, Wash. ; thence to the Adminis- 
tration’s Kitsap substation on the outskirts of Bremerton. This cir- 
cuit is scheduled to be completed by December 1954. 

The most unusual feature of these transmission facilities is the 4.5 
mile, 230,000-volt submarine cable across Puget Sound. The highest 
voltage for cable operation to date is 138,000 volts, and the longest 
single length of cable of this type is less than 6,500 feet. 

The budget item we are discussing is submitted now since lines now 
serving the Puget Sound Navy Yard are overloaded. By 1953 the 
transformer at the Olympia Bonneville Power Administration sub- 
station will be loaded beyond its rated capacity. To relieve this threat 
to defense activity, the Bonneville Power Administration has pro- 
posed the 230-kilowatt transmission line. 

Without the new facilities, BPA technicians forecast the need for a 
load curtailment in the Bremerton area of 60,000 kilowatts in the fall 
of 1954 because of transmission bottlenecks on the present BPA 
system. 

Since BPA, Budget, and Interior agree that this installation is the 
most economical means for supplying new power to the Bremerton 
defense area, I urge that the proposed construction schedule be made 
possible by appropriation this session of the funds requested. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement. 
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THurspay, Frerruary 7, 1952. 
Aut-AMERICAN CANAL 


WITNESSES 


M. J. DOWD, CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR THE IMPERIAL IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT 

A. D. EDMONSTON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE WATER PROJECT 
AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL COUNSEL, WATER PROJECT AUTHORITY 

JOHN W. McFARLAND, GENERAL MANAGER, EAST BAY MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT 


Mr. Kirwan. The next witness is Mr. Dowd, with the Imperial 
irrigation district, Imperial Valley project. 

Give your name to the reporter, Mr. Dowd, and be seated. 

Mr. Dowp. My name is M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer for the 
Imperial irrigation district. [ have with me Mr. Northeutt Ely, spe- 
cial counsel for the district, and Mr. Ely’s associate, Mr. Theodore F. 
Stevens. 

We are here again this vear as we were last year in regard to the 
item in the budget requested by the Bureau of Reclamation for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the All-American Canal. We are here as we 
were last year with the request that the item be eliminated. 

This year the Bureau is requesting $420,000 out of the general fund 
and is included in their consttuction items for operation and mainte- 
nance of All-American Canal during construction. 

Last year the Bureau requested $291,000 out of the reclamation fund 
and also had a proviso included which, in effeet, would have violated 
our 1932 contract, in an effort, we felt, to get Congress to approve 
their determination to keep us from operating the All-American 
Canal and building the Pilot Knob power plant. 

Our testimony last year appears at pages 1282 to 1336 of your hear- 
ings on the Interior Department appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1952. I will not attempt to go back over the history of the matter 
because I am sure you are familiar with it. 

In connection with our presentation last year we raised a point of 
order that the authorization of the appropriation as requested for 
operation of the All-American Canal had never been authorized; 
furthermore, that operation of the canal by Secretary of the Interior 
for Mexico had not been authorized; therefore, the point of order 
was that the appropriation would constitute legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill and such is not permitted by the rules of the House. 

When the bill came on the floor of the Honse, the point of order 
was accepted, I believe, and the House eliminated the entire item of 
$291,000 from the appropriation bill, and also this nefarious proviso 
that the Bureau had asked for. 
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The bill went to the Senate. The Bureau asked to have reinstate: 
the item of $291,000 and the proviso. We appeared before the Senate 
committee. We again ae the point of order and followed with a 
history of the matter and the reasons why we opposed the appropria 
tion and the proviso. The Senate committee cut the $291,000 to 
$191,000 on the theory that it would not be sufficient for the fiscal 
year 1952 and the Bureau would have to come back, for a reason I wil! 
explain in a minute. 

The committee did not reinstate the proviso. They made the ap- 
propriation of $191,000 out of the Colorado River Dam fund and 
for operation and maintenance during construction, in the same way 
that the funds for operation of the canal had been secured in past 
years, while it was under construction. It was not a special item or a 
new item for purely operation and maintenance of the canal. 

In addition, the Senate committee put in their report to the Senate 
the suggestion that—I will read it to you: 

The committee recommends that the Secretary of the Interior enlist the aid 
of the Department of Justice in promptly exploring the possibility of a contract 
between Imperial irrigation district and the United States to the end that a mu- 
tually satis‘actory determination may be agreed upon and that the Imperial 
irrigation district also promptly join in this endeavor, 

The contention has been, of course, that although the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act and our All-American Canal contract of 1932 guar- 
anteed these rights to us, that there was some interference on account 
of the Mexican Water Treaty of February 1944, We had been agree- 
able and we still are agreeable to bringing our contract into accord 
with that treaty, although since the treaty became effective on Novem- 
ber 8, 1950, Mexico has not used the All-American Canal under the 
terms of the treaty.and we doubt that she will. Mexico has just served 
notice on the United States she would not use the canal in 1952, so 
it is now over 2 years that she has had the right to use the canal and 
has not used it. 

Asa result of all this, Secretary Chapman called us to Washington 
in July 1951 and he had present his solicitor, representatives there 
from the Department of Justice and some 15 or 20 of his staff all 
together. 

We presented our case to him and when we got through he said he 
did not feel we were very far apart, which was good news to us. He 
then asked Assistant Secretary Warne to represent him in a small 
group meeting to see if we couldn’t reach an agreement. We met for 
several days after that with Mr. Warne and as a result, at his request, 
we prepared a memorandum of understanding, which was accepted 
by Mr. Warne. 

We met again with Mr. Warne in Los Angeles in August, and at 
that time he announced that subject to approval by Secretary Chap- 
man, we were in accord. 

We came back here again at Secretary Chapman’s request in No- 
vember of last year, and he asked for a clarification on one point in the 
memorandum, which we gave him, and we thounght we were in 
accord then. Following that, a supplemental contract to our con- 
tract of December 1932 was drafted by the Bureau of Reclamation at- 
torneys, and submitted to us. We came back here again in January 
of this year and went over the draft and reached an agreement on 
the terms of the contract. 
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Just to take a second to show you what that meant. In other words, 
it wasn’t just a meeting of two or three people. Mr. Warne had left in 
the meantime and the Secretary had asked Mr. Goodrich Lineweaver 
to represent him in further meetings which Mr. Lineweaver has done. 
In addition to Mr. Lineweaver, the new contract was approved by E. 
D. Eaton, director of operation and maintenance, who has these con- 
tracts under his supervision ; Edward W. Fisher, chief counsel, Bureau 
of Reclamation; Richard J. Coffee, who is district counsel for region 3, 
in which our project is located; Edward Weinburg, another attorney 
for the Bureau of Reclamation, E. A. Moritz, regional director of 
region 8, H. J. Devries, another attorney for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and by representatives of the district. 

I point that out to show you that it was really a meeting of minds. 
Of course, it was all subject to approval by Secretary Chapman. 
We thought we were all set. Then our friends from Arizona came 
into the picture and with their congressional delegation appeared 
before Secretary Chapman and the Bureau of Reclamation, and, 
in our opinion, let the cat out of the bag. We had pointed out to 
the Senate committee last year that the question of bringing our con- 
tract into accord with the Mexican treaty wasn’t the important thing 
to our opposition. The important thing they had in mind was to en- 
deavor to keep our district from having the use of these rights guar- 
anteed us by Congress and by our contract of 1932, and also use the 
treaty as a screen behind which to seek revisions to our contract for 
their benefit on matters that were settled clear back in 1982, 

A little later, under date of January 29, we received a letter from 
Mr. Lineweaver in which he set out certain further revisions that 
Secretary Chapman desired. Of course, what they were were revi- 
sions desired by our Arizona friends. 

We met again yesterday with Bureau of Reclamation officials— 
most of the same group that I read you the names of—and discussed 
these revisions. We refused to accept the principal revision requested 
by Arizona. In the first place, it had nothing to do with nor was it 
required by the Mexican treaty, and the only basis upon which the 
Government had any reason to request an amendment to our 1932 
contract was to bring it into accord with the treaty. In the second 
place, the requested revision was without merit and wholly unjustified. 
[ think our answer was not unexpected by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
In any event, Mr. Lineweaver withdrew that particular revision from 
further consideration. This left only four or five minor revisions 
for consideration, on which we soon reached an agreement. So we 
think we are in agreement once again. However, we do not have 
Secretary Chapman’s approval on the contract, but we are hopeful 
that something may be done this week to bring the matter to a head 
and we will have an approved contract. However, if we don’t, then 
we would ask permission from Mr. Ely to appear before you Monday— 
I believe time is reserved for him then—and put the various docu- 
ments, transcripts of hearings, and drafts of contract so w> would 
have before you the entire matter to date. We think we can prove 
to your committee and the Congress we have been on the up-and-up, 
we have been on the level, we have done the things the Congress ex- 
pected us to do, and if an agreement is not reached, it will be because 
others have not carried out their part in trying to reach an agreement. 
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We are quite hopeful, though, that it will not be necessary to bring 
your committee into all these details, that we can reach a final approved 
agreement in the next few days. 

So we are here today asking that in any event this item of $420,000 
for operation and maintenance of the All-American Canal be elimi- 
nated from the bill. Our request is based, first, on the point of order 
that was raised last year, and sustained on the floor of the House; 
this point of order applies with equal force to the item of $420,000 
this year. 

Secondly, of course, if the contract is approved, then the Bureau 
will need none of this money. Mr. Lineweaver has stated that if we 
reach an agreement the Bureau will need $60,000 to operate Imperial 
Dam and Laguna Dam. But if we do get together, then under the 
contract, we will have to advance the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of Imperial and Laguna Dams. 

If we don’t get together, then all the Bureau has to do is to turn 
over the works to us as provided in our contract of 1932 and they 
have a right, on 60 days’ notice, under that contract to take back the 
operations of the dams and we have to advance the cost of operation 
and maintenance for the year, so it would appear that in no event 
will this appropriation of $420,000 or the reduced amount of $60,000 
be required by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

We want to get this matter cleaned up and worked up, but in any 
event we don’t want to see any item go into this bill for operation 
and maintenance of the All-American Canal. 

Another reason why you shouldn’t appropriate the $420,000 is that 
under our contract we are obligated to repay the cost of the All- 
American Canal up to $38.5 million, which we are very agreeable and 
willing todo. We have already paid in something over half a million 
dollars on it. The Bureau has now gone beyond a cost of $38.5 million, 
I am not going to say who is at tault. We think they are. Maybe it 
was the State Department with the treaty, but in any event the 
cost to date has exceeded the $38.5 million. Every dollar they spend 
now, on operation and maintenance or otherwise on the All-American 
Canal will not be repaid to the United States Government. But, as 
I have shown, there is no need for the United States to spend another 
dime on the canal; there hasn’t been for the last 4 or 5 years. 

We think the point of order is good. We think that your par- 
liamentarian as he did last year will again sustain the point of order. 
For all of these various reasons we ask that your committee eliminate 
from the bill the item of $420,000 for operation and maintenance 
of the All-American Canal. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the end of your statement ? 

Mr. Down. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I have one question: 

Why has Mexico not taken advantage of their treaty rights, as far 
as the water is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Down. By using the All-American Canal? She is utilizing 
her treaty rights to get water from the Colorado River, but she has 
built a new dam in the Colorado River called Morelos Dam, as di- 
version dam, a mile below the California boundary in Mexico, as 
required by the treaty. 
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Under the treaty she was to take a million acre-feet at that point, 
and could take up to 500,000 acre-feet through the All-American 
Canal, making 1.5 million acre-feet we guaranteed her. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember that very well. 

Mr. Down. Since she has built this diversion dam she has found it 
more to her advantage to take all of her water from that point rather 
than to take any of it through the All-American. 

There are many reasons for this. I won’t go into it. As far as we 
ean see, Mexico will be millions of dollars ahead if she will continue 
todo it. Nevertheless, we gave her the right to utilize the All-Ameri- 
can, but she doesn’t have to pay a dime toward operation and mainte- 
nance or anything else until she does utilize it. 

We have to maintain the All-American Canal for her benefit, but 
if she decides she doesn’t want to use it for 5, 10, or 15 years, she 
doesn’t have to. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand. 

Mr. Kirwan. You don’t have any questions é 

Mr. Fenron. No, sir. 

Mr. Exy. If it is agreeable to you, I will reserve some time for 
Monday to bring back the documents that seem appropriate for the 
record, 

Mr. Kirwan. We have Mr. Edmonston from California. 

Mr. Evy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. A. D. Edmonston is State engineer of 
California and executive officer of the water project authority. He 
is here from the Sacramento. I am special counsel for the water 
project authority. We are accompanied by my associate, Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Stevens. 

Mr. Evmonsron. My name is A. D. Edmonston, State engineer of 
California. I am appearing before you on behalf of Gov, Earl 
Warren and the Water Project Authority of the State of California, 
of which I am executive oflicer, in support of a resolution adopted by 
the authority on January 29, 1952, recommending that $44,650,000 
be appropriated by the Congress for expenditure on construction of 
the Central Valley project in the fiscal year 1953. 

The water project authority is the official representative of the State 
of California in matters pertaining to the Central Valley project under 
construction by the United States Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. The authority, since its creation by State legislative 
act in 1933, has cooperated fully and actively with the Bureau of Rec- 
Jamation in furtherance of all phases of the project. 

This committee, through its many hearings on and field inspections 
of the project, is thoroughly acquainted with all its physical features 
and objectives. The State of California and the direct and indirect 
beneficiaries of the project are deeply appreciative of the sympathetic 
and favorable consideration given by this committee to the annual 
requests for funds for the project. The appropriations to date aggre- 
gate $396,937,427, 

The major features of the originally authorized project, with minor 
exceptions, are completed and in operation. In August 1951, the Delta- 
Mendota canal and its appurtenant Tracy pumping plant, the im- 
portant connecting conveyance link between the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valley features of the project, went into operation, thus mak- 
ing a firm water supply available through the Madera and Friant-Kern 
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canals to organized, highly developed agricultural districts in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley greatly in need of supplemental water. 
The project works are functioning as planned and designed in produc- 
ing and transmitting water and electric power to areas of use. 

The resolution of the water project authority, adopted January 29, 
1952, recommended the following sums for the several features of 
the project: 


Shasta Dam; reservelr and facitivies 3. $1, 000, 000 
Tracy Gud Biverte awiecy wre i ee 1, 000, 000 
Shasta-Tracy transminsion lines: 2 206 oie ee as 150, 000 
TOUR I TN ca hk it cee is idea gneona 19, 000, 000 
EPTaGe URC MERI UR, INN 17, 500, 000 
TE sii Pld ia a ape eaea ae NTE OES Ric Raeear oh: 5, 000, 000 
Water right and other studies, investigations and surveys__._.______ 1, 000, 000 

4” ARR er ECAR NEA Shs Sache ee Er Se MONT ee ENR YS oe ae? OT 44, 650, 000 


A complete copy of the resolution is appended hereto. Appended 
also is a report entitled “Central Valley Project—Construction Prog- 
ress, Status of Costs, and Recommendations for Congressional Appro- 
priations for Fiscal Year 1953.” This report was prepared, utilizing 
data and information furnished by the region II office of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, and sets forth in some detail (a) by 
fiscal years, Federal appropriations for the project; (b) by active 
construction features—status of costs and availability of funds, status 
of construction and work to be completed after January 1, 1952, and 
status of active construction contracts; (¢) status of other features: 
(7d) summary of status of costs by active construction features and 
other features not having reached construction stage; and (e) recom- 
mendations for congressional appropriations for fiscal year 1953. 

It may be noted that the largest items in the foregoing tabulation 
are for Folsom power facilities, irrigation distribution systems, and 
Delta steam-electric plant. 


FOLSOM POWER FACILITIES 


The American River Basin development was authorized by Public 
Law 356, Eighty-first Congress, first session. The project consists of 
Folsom Dam and Reservoir having a storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 1 million acre-feet, to be constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
and a hydroelectric power plant with a generating capacity of approx- 
imately 162,000 kilowatts, and necessary hydroelectric afterbay power 
plants and necessary electric transmission lines to the nearest practical] 
interconnection with the Central Vallev project transmission system, 
to be constructed by the United States i:1reau of Reclamation. 

The total estimated cost of the Folsom electric power facilities, in- 
cluding the Nimbus afterbay dam and power plant, is $36,821,000, and 
the cost of the 230-kilovolt steel tower interconnecting transmission 
line, 20.5 miles in length, is $2,635,000. The construction of the power 
facilities by the United States Bureau of Reclamation is being carried 
on concurrently with the construction of the dam by the Corps of 
Engineers. It is planned to have the project completed and in opera- 
tion in 1954. 

Work has commenced under contracts for the river excavation for 
the power plant structure and for the fabrication of three generators 
and three turbines for Folsom power plant. A contract has been 
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awarded for the furnishing of penstocks, but fabrication has not com- 
menced, pending allocation of steel. A contract has been let for con- 
struction of steel towers and foundations for the 230-kilovolt inter- 
connecting transmission line. 

Funds allocated to the project, including fiscal year 1952, amount 
to $8,680,853, which is about one-quarter of the total cost of the project. 
In order that the project may be carried to completion in 1954, it is 
the recommendation of the water project authority that $19.000,000 
be appropriated to the United States Bureau of Reclamation in the 
1953 fiscal year for the construction of Folsom power facilities. 


IRRIGATION DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


As previously stated, the Central Valley project was placed in opera- 
tion in August 1951, making a water supply available through the 
Madera and Friant-Kern canals to the agricultural area in the south- 
ern San Joaquin Valley. Contracts have been entered into between 
the United States and public districts in that area for a water supply, 
and for the construction of distribution systems. The contracts for 
the distribution systems are repayment contracts, providing for the 
repayment of the construction costs to the United States by the district 
in 40 equal annual payments. 

There are 16 public districts in the southern San Joaquin Valley 
area that have contracted for a water supply from the Central Valley 
project, 9 of which have also contracted for distribution systems. 
Work is progressing on laterals for four of the districts, and designs 
have been completed and bids are being called for the construction 
of laterals for the remaining five districts. 

Many of the districts that have contracts for the purchase of water 
have no systems for delivering such water. It is essential, therefore, 
that distribution systems be constructed in such districts as promptly 
as possible in order that the area may be served with water and that 
repayment of project costs may be commenced. For this reason an 
appropriation of $17,500,000 for construction of irrigation distribu- 
tion systems is recommended for the fiscal year 1953. 


DELTA STEAM-ELECTRIC PLANT 


The Shasta and Keswick power plants of the Central Valley project 
went into operation on June 26, 1944, and October 1949, respectively. 
The combined output of the two plants during the fiscal year 1952 
was 2,337,552,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy. 

Steam-electric support is necessary to firm the variable hydroelectric 
output, and to provide stand-by generating capacity in case of break- 
down of transmission line or hydroelectric plant. Prior to 1951 all 
the electric energy generated by Shasta and Keswick power plants, 
except that necessary for project purposes, was sold to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

During the past year the United States and the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. have executed two contracts. The first is the transmission and 
exchange service contract which was executed on April 2, 1951. 
Under this contract the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. agrees to wheel 
Central Valley project energy from the Central Valley project Tracy 
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switchyard and such other points as may be agreed upon, to the United 
States for its own or for its customers’ use. 

The contract with Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for sale and interchange 
of electric power and energy, was executed on October 3, 1951. This 
contract provides for the sale to Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of the out- 
put of project plants in excess of requirement for project use and the 
project’s customers. The sale and interchange contract further pro- 
vides for integrated operation of the Central Valley project and 
Pacific Gas & Electric systems, mutual stand-by service, exchange of 
operating information, and cooperation in the maintenance and utili- 
zation of their electric systems and equipment under emergency con- 
dtions. Under the contyacts the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. undertakes 
to furnish all the steam-electric capacity for firming and stand-by 
purposes on the combined Central Valley project-Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. systems. Both contracts terminate April 1, 1961. However, 
these contracts are only a partial answer to the requirements of the 
situation ; they do not provide the independence which it is believed to 
be imperative in the operation and planning of an undertaking of this 
magnitude and complexity. Moreover, it should be pointed ‘out that 
the contract for sale and interchange contains a cancellation clause 
which permits either party to withdraw, under certain conditions. 

The water-project authority and Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, have made representations to the Congress in support of the 
construction of the Delta steam-electric plan as an integral part of 
the Central Valley project since 1941. It was pointed out in those 
representations that without such steam-electric capacity and neces- 
sary power-transmission lines, the electric energy generated by the 
project would have to be disposed of to and through the privately 
owned public utility operating in the area, and dependence would 
have to be placed on that utility to furnish stand-by service to the im- 
portant Tracy pumping plant. The main transmission lines are 
substantially completed, but no provision so far has been made for 
a steam-electric plant. 

The presently estimated cost of the Central Valley project, exclu- 
sive of the irrigation distribution systems, is nearly $600,000,000. Tt 
does not appear logical for the U nited States, with such a large in- 

vestment in works, to depend entirely upon a private company to 
furnish the necessary stand-by electric-power service to the vital Tracy 
pumping plant. It would appear more logical to construct the Delta 
steam-electric plant as a part of the project, so as to guarantee con- 
tinuous water service through the Delta-Mendota canal. In addi- 
tion, the Delta steam-electric plant would be required to assist in meet- 
ing the growing power demands as presently estimated for northern 
California. 

The rating of the proposed Delta steam plan, for firming the out- 
puts of the Shasta, Keswick, Folsom, and Nimbus plants, is 330,000 
kilowatts. If plans for construction of the steam plant were com- 
menced immediately, it is unlikely that the plant could be completed 
before the summer of 1955. 

It is expected that the power load in northern California will ex- 
pand by nearly 2,400,000 kilowatts in the decade 1945-55, or to a peak 
load of over 4,000,000 kilowatts in 1955. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. construction schedule calls for the installation of 1,099,000 kilo- 
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watts between now and the summer of 1954. Of the total, 564,000 
kilowatts is scheduled for completion by 1953. In 1955, however, the 
only scheduled addition is the Folsom-Nimbus plants of the Central 
Valley project, whose capacity would not be adequate to supply the 
annual load increase. 

The 330,000 kilowatts Delta steam plant could be absorbed without 
prejudice to any proposed hydroelectric development. The output 
of the plant could be readily absorbed by 1955, or 1956 at the latest ; 
moreover, it appears desirable to expedite construction of the plant as 
a safeguard against the possibility that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
may not be able to adhere to its schedule of adding 1,099,000 kilowatts 
of capacity in the 3-year period 1952-54. 

It is therefore respectfully requested that an initial appropriation 
in the sum of $5,000,000 be made for the fiscal year 1955 to start con- 
struction of the Delta steam-electric plant. 

In conclusion, gentelmen, I respectfully request on behalf of the 
Water Project Authority of the State of California that your com- 
mittee recommend an appropriation of not less than $44,650,000 for 
work on the features of the Central Valley project in the fiscal year 
1953. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is the next gentleman / 

Mr. Exy. The appearance is on behalf of the East Bay municipal 
utility district, of Oakland, Calif.; Mr. John W. MeFarland, gen- 
eral manager of that district, has come here from Oakland to testify. 
Tam Northeutt Ely, special counsel for the East Bay municipal util- 
ity district. We are accompanied by my associate, Mr. Theodore F. 
Stevens. The item which we appear to oppose is carried on the 
budget under “Contra Costa distribution system,” under the Central 
Valley appropriation. 

We ask to have that item reduced by $50,000. As you may recall, 
we appeared before you last year on behalf of East Bay. At that. 
time the budget contained an item for the same purpose as that to 
which we now object, namely, the initiation of work leading to the 
construction of an aqueduct from the Contra Costa Canal, part of the 
Central Valley project, to the city of Richmond, Calif., in order to 
deliver raw, aidustrial water to a newly formed district called the 
Southwest Contra Costa County water district. The latter district 
has been formed entirely within the territory of the East Bay Munic- 
ipal utility district, whom we represent. The effect would be to set a 
new public district into competition with the existing public district 
serving the East Bay area of San Francisco Bay. The committee last 
year, to refresh your recollection, made the following statement in its 
report : 

Testimony indicates that $630,000 requested for Contra Costa distribution 
system was to be used for initiating construction of an aqueduct to serve the 
Southwest Contra Costa County water district which is within the boundaries 
of the East Bay municipal utility district on the east side of San Francisco Bay. 

Owing to the lack of agreement between two competing public agencies, the 
$630,000 item under reference has been deleted from the approved program. No 
funds in the accompanying bill or previously appropriated shall be used for the 
design or construction of works to deliver water within the boundaries of the 
East Bay municipal utility district, California. 

The Senate committee subsequently took the same action, including 
language having the same substantial effect in its committee report, so 
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that both committees prohibited the expenditure of funds for the 
design or construction of the proposed Richmond aqueduct. 

We thought that ended the matter until such time as Congress, 
before the proper legislative committee, might take up the question of 
whether or not to authorize the apyropriation of money for a purpose 
such as that. 

To our astonishment, however, we discover there is in this year’s 
budget, not by name, but as a part of the Central Valley appropria- 
tion, an item of $50,000 for the same purpose. 

I have here a copy of a letter from the Acting Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Mr. Goodrich Lineweaver, to Hon. John J. Allen, Con- 
gressman from the Oakland area, which I shall ask to have placed in 
the record, if I may, and it says, after acknowledging Mr. Allen’s 
inquiry: 

Action by the House and Senate in connection with the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation bill prohibited any activity on the southwestern Contra Costa 
distribution system during fiscal year 1952. The Bureau of Reclamation’s re- 
quest for fiscal year 1953 contains an item of $849,500 for Contra Costa canal 
distribution systems. Of this moment, $799,500 is for continuation and virtual 
completion of the Contra Costa County water district distribution system. The 
remaining $50,000 requested is proposed for engineering and survey work on 
the southwest Contra Costa County water district system, if allowed by the 
Congress. 

Under the proposed program, it is estimated that a repayment contract will 
be secured early in the fiscal year and that collection of field data will be active 
during the remainder of the year, leading to award of a construction contract 
for the southwest Contra Costa County distribution system in fiscal year 1954. 

Aside from investigation and planning activities described above, no funds 
are requested which would be expended in connection with the Richmond 
conduit. The present construction work proposed is, of course, tentative, subject 
to approval by the Congress. 

After Mr. McFarland has presented the merits of this matter I 
shall ask leave to return to the stand to place in the record a memo- 
randum, pointing out why we think this item is subject to a point of 
order as not authorized by law and as change in existing law. Wheth- 
er that point of order were sustained or not, we feel on the merits the 
committee should take exactly the action it did last year. May I now 
intreduce Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. My name is John McFarland, general manager 
of the East Bay municipal utility district, representing 10 cities, a 
Jarge amount of unincorporated area on the east side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and I am here to ask that any appropriation for building 
an aqueduct into the city of Richmond from the Contra Costa canal 
be definitely prohibited as it was last year. 

As Mr. Ely has said, when I appeared here a year ago I was very 
graciously received by your committee, and later by the Senate com- 
mittee, and favorable action was taken on our plea that the requested 
appropriation for the Richmond aqueduct be rejected. 

And if I may say so, I also got a lot of personal pleasure out of my 
meeting last time with you and others here, because that had been my 
first trip to Washington on a subject like this, and it was a real per- 
sonal pleasure to see how our views were accepted and reasoned upon 
in this legislative process. 

In a way, it is a shame to have to bring this matter to you again this 
year because we had felt that the action last year would put an end 
to it. 
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However, as Mr. Ely has pointed out, an appropriation has been 
requested again this year. I think it should be kept in mind that 
although the $50,000 asked for this year is a comparatively small 
amount it would lead inevitably to a multimillion dollar project, which 
is entirely unnecessary and wasteful in our opinion. 

To review just for a minute, the southwest district, which has 
been formed under California law, comprising the city of Richmond 
and California and some unincorporated territory, lies almost entirely 
within the boundaries of the East Bay municipal utility district, our 
district. 

Now, our district is a public utility which was formed some 25 
years ago by a vote of the people, including the people of Richmond. 
In effect, all the cities of the East Bay entered into a partnership, and 
are partners with equal rights and obligations. Our “partnership” 
has been serving an adequate supply of water at the lowest rates in the 
entire San Francisco Bay area, and are assured of an adequate supply 
for some time to come. As I said last year, I think it is important 
to point out that this actually is not a question of a water supply; 
the only dispute is a squabble about the price of industrial water. 

Last year, the members of your committee here, as well as members 
of the Senate committee, asked what we intended to do to settle this 
dispute. I can report that we have done exactly the two things which 
we said we would do. 

No. 1 is that immediately after my return last summer to the East 
Bay, we studied our rate structure. We met with industrial and civic 
leaders in the East Bay municipal utility district, and, after these 
conferences with them, we reduced our industrial water 25 percent. 
As a result of that reduction we have as a matter of record, and I will 
file these letters with you, letters of approbation from all the leading 
industries in the Kast Bay area saying that they are satisfied with our 
rate structure. These industries include the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, the Southern Pacific Railroad, the Santa Fe Railroad, the 
Atchison & Topeka, and several others of the big operators in that 
area, 

The second thing we have done which we said we would do is that we 
have taken, and are continuing to take, steps to assure the East Bay 
of an adequate water supply in the future. We already have on file 
with the State engineer of California an application for an additional 
water supply from the Mokelumne River. When favorable action is 
obtained on that application, we should have adequate water in the 
East Bay for all of the foreseeable future. 

In addition to these two major steps, our engineering department 
through its water resources section will continue to study all other 
future sources of water supply so that our board of directors in the 
future, as in the past, can assure to everybody on the East Bay an 
adequate supply of water. 

Since I was here before you last year, there has been an increasing 
amount of opposition from others to this project in the East Bay. 
Chambers of commerce throughout our area have studied the Rich- 
mond plan and as a result have passed resolutions opposing the project. 

There is only one exhibit that should be submitted; it is a short 
letter, the most significant I have. This letter, I believe, represents 
the position of the thinking people within the southwest district. I 
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was told before I left Oakland that I could use this letter at the 
national level only. Iam pleased to report that the Richmond Indus- 
trial Council itself through this letter has gone on record as opposing 
this project. The Richmond Industrial Council represents more than 
75 percent of all the assessed valuation of the Richmond area. 

Mr. Krrwan. That will be enough; that alone will take care of it. 

Mr. McFartanp. They are businessmen and say they don’t want it. 
We agree with that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. McDonap. Yes. I will file the letter from the industrial coun- 
cil and a short prepared statement. Thank you very much. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


RicHMOND, Cauir., February 5, 1952. 
Mr. JOHN W. MCFARLAND, 
General Manager, EBMUD, 
Oakland 4, Calif. 

Dear Mr. McFARLAND: Pursuant to the application by the SWCCCWD to the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation for the delivery of water to southwest 
Contra Costa County, the Council of Richmond Industries by a majority vote of 
the members present at their regular meeting of February 5, 1952, were in 
agreement to the following: 

That there is a shortage of water in the Central Valley of California and that 
for the long range protection of Richmond industries steps should be taken to 
insure future water rights for this area. 

At the present time, however, none of the major industries indicated that they 
could use water as supplied by SWCCC water district because: 

(a) The quality of the water limits its use primarily to cooling operations. 

(b) The rates quoted by the water district appear to be estimates only and not 
definitely established by complete engineering cost studies. 

(c) There is a possibility that the area would be burdened with another tax 
district, duplicating one now in existence. 

Sincerely, 
R. P. CopeELAnpD, 
Vice Chairman, Council of Richmond Industries. 


Mr. Kirwan. Who is the next gentleman ? 

Mr. Ery. We have prepared the following memorandum for our 
statement as special counsel for the East Bay municipal utility 
district. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM ON POINT OF ORDER AGAINST APPROPRIATION FOR PROPOSED RICHMOND 
CONDUIT 


A point of order is raised against any appropriation for the construction of the 
proposed extension of the Contra Costa canal to deliver raw, industrial water 
to the city of Richmond, Calif. This point of order is based upon rule XXI, 
clause 2, of the Rules of the House of Representatives, which provides: 


“No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or 
be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously 
authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for such public 
works and objects as already in progress.” [Italics added. ] 


I. The proposed extension of the Contra Costa canal is not “previously author- 
ized by law”. 

The Contra Costa canal is an integral part of the Central Valley project, 
located in the great Central Valley of California. Although there is no specific 
Federal act which one can turn to in order to ascertain the component parts of 
the Central Valley project, and the limits thereof, a specific description of the 
project was included in the original California State legislation which author- 
ized the project as a part of the State water plan (California Statutes 1938, ch. 
1042), and the Federal authorizations have been deemed to incorporate that de- 
scription by reference. There is otherwise not even the suggestion of any Fed- 
eral authorization for the proposed aqueduct. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONTRA COSTA CANAL 


The Contra Costa canal was conceived as a part of a comprehensive plan 
drawn up as the State water plan by the office of the State engineer and the 
Water Resources Board of the State of California. Investigations and studies 
were begun in 1920 and culminated in 1930 in the State plan. Bulletin 25 of the 
Department of Public Works of the State of California presented a complete 
report to the California Legislature of 1931 on the State water plan, which has 
been described as “one of the most comprehensive and carefully worked out 
master plans for water resources development which any State has ever made” 
(p. 1, History of Legislation and Policy Formation of the Central Valley Project, 
by Montgomery and Clawson, published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture ). 

Bulletin 25 of the State department of publie works included a detailed outline 
of the Contra Costa canal, which was called the Contra Costa County conduit at 
that time. At page 146 in Bulletin 25, this element of the project was deserbed 
in the following manner: 


“Studies and preliminary designs, including cost estimates, have been 
made for a conduit to serve the combined water demands of the industries 
and agricultural developments for the portion of Contra Costa County 
above described. This conduit and its relation to the agricultural and 
industrial areas, which it is designed to serve, are shown on plate VIIT, 
‘Contra Costa County conduit.’ It would have a point of diversion near 
Knightsen, at the westerly end of Rock Slough, and, with a succession of 
pumping plants, extend westerly on the south side of Suisun Bay and into 
the Clayton and Ygnacio Valleys, with a total length of about 50 miles.” 


It is significant that the State plan did not mention any proposal to deliver 
water to Richmond, Calif., for industrial purposes. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


Federal authorizations and appropriations have accepted the Central Valley 
project as defined by the original State act. The Central Valley Project Act of 
1933 (California Statutes 1983, ch. 1042), defined the Contra Costa canal as fol- 
lows (sec. 4, cl. 2): 


“A conduit or canal, equipped with all necessary pumping plants and other 
works to convey water, and extending westerly from a diversion point near 
Knightsen, Calif., southerly of Suisun Bay to the vicinity of Martinez, Calif. 
Seid unit is designated as the Contra Costa conduit, and shall be of such 
capacity as shall be determined by the authority to be necessary to furnish 
an adequate supply of water for industrial, agricultural, domestic, and other 
beneficial uses in the area served by it.” 


The first reference to the Contra Costa canal in the Federal documents pertain- 
ing to the Central Valley project was made by the President in an Executive order 
signed September 10, 1935, which order allotted $20,000,000 to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for the construction of this project under the Emergency Relief Act 
of 1985 (49 Stat. 115). In an attached schedule of projects, the President re- 
ferred to the canal as “another alternative feature” of the project. 

A second Executive order, dated November 16, 1935, reducing this allocation 
to $14,000,000, did not describe the canal, but referred to the whole project as 
“the result of careful investigation extending over a period of 10 years,” and there 
is no doubt that the “careful investigations” referred to were those of the State 
of California as expressed in the State water plan. 

A general description of the Contra Costa canal was contained in the feasibility 
report of the Secretary of the Interior dated November 26, 1935, addressed to the 
President. After a general description of the project, the Secretary presented 
as the second principal engineering feature of the Contra Costa conduit. 

“A canal, capacity 120 second-feet, with pumping plants, will extend wester- 
ly from the San Joaquin delta for 50 miles through Contra Costa County to 
supply municipal, industrial, and agricultural water requirements.” 


CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORIZATIONS FOR CENTRAL VALLEY APPROPRIATIONS 
The first congressional authorization of the Central Valley project was con- 


tained in section 2 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of August 26, 1937 (50 Stat. S44). 
This section made appropriations available for expenditure by the Secretary of 
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the Interior, rather that the Secretary of War (as originally contemplated by thx 
above Executive orders), and reauthorized the entire Central Valley project. 
(All prior appropriations had been made under the provisions of the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 115) and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act (49 Stat. 1622-1936.) 

Appropriations for the continuation of the Central Valley project have been 
made annually, and the final appropriation for the completion of the Contra Costa 
canal has been made to this committee by the State engineer of California. 

In no instance in 19 years of legislation has the Congress included the proposed 
Richmond aqueduct in any statute, nor has the Congress ever been advised by the 
Bureau of Reclamation that it considered the Richmond aqueduct to be authorized 
without such a statute. 

Il. An appropriation for the Richmond conduit will not be “in continuation of 
appropriations for * * * public works and objects * * * already in 
progress.” 

As pointed out above, the Contra Costa canal is a specific engineering feature 
of the Central Valley project. Appropriations for the continuation of con- 
struction of the canal contemplated by the Central Valley project as defined by 
the State water plan and the various Federal acts which have authorized the 
project, are not subject to a point of order under rule XXI, clause 2. However, 
the Central Valley project and the original State water plan did not authorize 
an extension of the canal to Richmond, Calif. 

Quite the contrary, the Contra Costa conduit was described as a canal “extend- 
ing westerly from * * * near Knightsen, Calif. * * * to the vicinity 
of Martinez, Calif.” (California Statutes, 1933, ch. 1042, sec. 4, cl. 2—fully set out 
above). In order to delived water to Richmond, another conduit will have to be 
constructed, approximately 18 miles long. This would be an additional conduit, 
neither a part of the Central Valley project nor authorized by any law. 

As a matter of fact, under an agreement between the United States and the 
Water Project Authority of California, dated March 25, 1936, and the supple- 
mental contract of March 13, 1937, it was provided that the authority would— 


“* * * designate, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the general location and specify the general type and capacity of the 
principal works of the project and the chronological order of construction 
thereof, and all general plans therefor shall meet with the approval of the 
authority.” 


The water project authority issued in January 1938 a report on capacity and 
location of the Contra Costa conduit. This report contains no reference to any 
works to convey water to Richmond. The water project authority has never 
designated the Richmond conduit as a part of the Central Valley project. 

Also, the Bureau of Reclamation has published full data on the specifications of 
the Contra Costa canal. Project Planning Report No. 2-4.0-3, dated November 
1945 deseribed the canal as follows (p. 168): 


“From its diversion at Rock slough in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta, 
the Contra Costa canal will extend westerly about 48 miles, along the south 
side of Suisun Bay to Martinez. Four separate pumping lifts raise the water 
from about sea level to an elevation of 124 feet. The canal has a diversion 
capacity of 350 cubic feet per second.” 


Senate Document 113, 1946, entitled “The Central Valley Basin” also set forth 
a detailed explanation of the main features of the project. Again, the canal is 
specifically described (p. 330) : 


“The Contra Costa canal is estimated to cost $5,000,000 when completed. 
Of that amount, $1,300,000 is the estimated cost of completion subsequent to 
June 30, 1945. The pumping plants and intake works and 388 miles of the 
total length of 48 miles of the main canal are completed. The postwar 
construction involves completion of the main canal and the construction of 
relift pumping plants and canals.” 
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CONTRA COSTA DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


We anticipate that the Southwest Contra Costa water district and the Bureau 
of Reclamation will claim that the Richmond conduit is not a new and separate 
conduit, but that it is a part of the Contra Costa distribution system. This 
contention would be incorrect. (The requested appropriation in the 1951-52 
budget, which this committee deleted on our request, was under the item “Contra 
Costa distribution system.’’) 

The distribution system was an element of the Central Valley project. In its 
report on capacity and location of Contra Costa conduit (1938), the water project 
authority located specifically the service area of the conduit and even mapped 
the location of this area. (See pl. I, p. 7 of report.) Richmond, Calif., was not 
included in this area. Even the Bureau of Reclamation set forth an accurate, 
detailed description of the extent and location of the works for distribution. 


“The postwar construction program contemplates completion of the main 
eanal and construction of the Clayton and Ygnacio canals and the lateral 
system. The lateral system will distribute water to an-area of approxi- 
mately 22,000 acres of potentially rich agricultural, orchard, and vineyard 
lands. Location of the laterals in the area east of Antioch and in the area 
northeast of Concord has been completed and rights-of-way are being ap- 
praised” (Project Planning Report No. 2—-4.0-3, 1945, p. 168). 


The very fact that the Bureau estimated in 1945 that $4,700,000 (id.) would be 
required to complete the Contra Costa canal and the distribution system demon- 
strates that no Richmond conduit was originally planned and authorized as a 
part of the Central Valley project, for the estimated cost of the Richmond aque- 
duct alone is $4,511,300. 

The Central Valley Basin report also mentioned the distribution system. That 
document reported: 


“This system would distribute water made available by the Contra Costa 
canal and relifts and is estimated by the Bureau of Reclamation to cost 
$3,600,000” (p. 330, S. Doe. 113, 81st Cong., 1st sess. ). 


Obviously, the Richmond conduit could not be a part of the distribution system 
when the estimated cost of the conduit ($4,511,300) exceeds the original estimate 
for the construction of the distribution system itself. 


SUMMARY 


For the reasons pointed out above, no appropriations can be lawfully made 
under the rules of the House for the construction of the proposed conduit under 
authorizations for the Central Valley project. The conduit is neither a part of the 
Contra Costa canal nor an element of the Contra Costa canal distribution system. 

The Richmond conduit is planned exclusively for the delivery of industrial 
water, regardess of the provisions of the proposed contract. As such, before 
an appropriation could be made, the project must be specifically authorized by 
law. 

Therefore, we respectfully request this committee to again include specific 
language in its report which will require the Department of Interior to refrain 
from including in any future request for appropriation funds for the design or 
construction of the Richmond conduit or any other works the purpose of which 
would be to deliver industrial water within the established area of the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District until such time as said conduit or works are specifically 
authorized by law. 

As always, we wish to thank the gentleman of your committee for the opportu- 
nity to be heard, We are extremely grateful for your courtesy. 


Mr. Kirwan. Does that finish it ? 


Mr. Ext. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That completes it. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
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THurspay, Frsruary 7, 1952. 
RECLAMATION IN THE WEST 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us Mr. Welsh of the National Reclama- 
tion Association. All right, Mr. Welsh, give your full name to the 
reporter and proceed. 

Mr. Wetsu. My name is William E. Welsh, secretary-manager 
of the National Reclamation Association. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable with you I would prefer not to 
read my statement but submit it for the record and to discuss briefly 
what I think to be some of the highlights in the statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All -right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Ree- 
lamation Association. This association was organized 20 years ago in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, primarily for the purpose of saving reclamation. Although its 
scope of activities has been broadened considerably since that time, its primary 
objectives down through the years have remained fundamentally the same— 
the development, control, conservation, preservation, and utilization of the water 
resources of the reclamation States. 

Its membership includes public-spirited citizens from all walks of life from 
each of the 17 Western States which constitute the western half of the United 
States. The largest single segment of membership, however, comes from officers 
and directors of irrigation districts, canal companies, and other types of farmer- 
water user organizations. 

There are a number of problems confronting reclamation today which I would 
like to discuss with you briefly : 

A. The urgent need for supplemental water on existing projects. 

Bb. The damaging effect of the no-new-starts policy. 

C. The complete lack of authorized projects “on the shelf.” 

I>. The importance of continuing surveys and investigations. 

E. The need for continuing reclamation in the West. 

Before discussing these points I would like to submit several resolutions 
which were adopted at the annual meeting of our association in Amarillo, Tex., 
last October : 


“RESOLUTION NO. T—AUTHORIZATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECTS 


“Whereas the President of the United States approximately 2 years ago issued 
a directive which has been construed to mean that no new reclamation projects 
be started, hut has since indicated that he may recommend appropriation for 
those projects which are so related to the national defense as to be a part of it; 
and 

“Whereas a reasonable program of reclamation project construction and author- 
ization during the present national emergency is necessary to keep the Nation 
economically strong, and adequately to serve the increasing demands and re- 
quirements of national defense ; and 

“Whereas the general welfare, safety, and defense of our Nation requires the 
wise development, conservation, and utilization of all the water resources of the 
reclamation States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved bu the National Reclamation Association: 

“1. That its officers and directors be and they are hereby authorized and di- 
ected to take the necessary action to support in every way practicable appropri- 
ations for projects or project units, except those projects or project units where 
there is a controversy between affected States, and which come within the cate- 
gory of a program of reclamation project construction and authorization neces- 
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sary to keep the Nation economically strong and adequately to serve the increas- 
ing demands and requirements of national defense. 

“9 That the National Reclamation Association favors the authorization of 
new projects, including multiple-purpose projects, which meet the tests re- 
quired by the Congress, even though because of the present national emergency 
it may not be possible to proceed with the construction of all phases thereof 
at this time and that the officers and board of directors be and they are hereby 
authorized and directed to encourage the authorization of such projects so 
that the construction thereof can proceed expeditiously as soon as circumstances 
permit. 


“RESOLUTION NO. 12—-CONSTRUCTION BY CONTRACT BUT PERMITTING LIMITED 
CONSTRUCTION BY FORCE ACCOUNT 


(It will be noted that this resolution approves the pattern set forth in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill prepared by your committee a year ago.) 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association approves the traditional 
policy of performance of Construction work through the letting of contracts 
by competitive bidding; and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association realizes that there are cir- 
cumstances and conditions including Management and operation, maintenance 
and repairs, engineering and supervision, minor construction work and emer- 
gencies local in character, under which the interests of the public and the Fed- 
eral Government may be best served by permitting a limited amount and definite 
type of construction work to be done by force account ; and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association believes restrictions which 
have been placed in the Interior Department appropriation bills during the 
past several years relating to Bureau of Reclamation construction appropria- 
tions upholding the traditional policy of construction by contract but at the 
sume time permitting a limited and necessary amount of work by force account 
have proven to be, in the main, quite satisfactory : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association endorses the general 
pattern set forth in the Interior appropriations bill for the fiscal vear of 1952 
establishing the policy of construction work by contract and limiting and de- 
fining the construction work to be done by force account and urges that such 
a program be made a permanent policy with the Bureau of Reclamation. 


“RESOLUTION NO. 18——-SUPPLEMENTAL WATER PROJECTS 


“Whereas in many localities throughout the West, farming areas which have 
been established for generations are facing curtailment of their future opera- 
tions by reason of deficient or failing water supplies; and 

“Whereas in such communities hundred of millions of dollars of investment 
are in jeopardy : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, reaffirming resolution No. 
21 adopted in 1950, That the adequate consideration should be given in the prep- 
aration of investigations and reports to projects to furnish supplemental water 
supplies to areas now suffering from insufficient water supplies. 


“RESOLUTION NO, 35——-ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


“Whereas the primary objectives of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

“Whereas the accomplishment of these objectives calls for adequate appro- 
priations by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its offi- 
cers to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

“A. Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor ; 

“B. Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests: 

“C. Support and continue the snow survey service of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; 

“D. Permit prompt and continuing acquisition by the Geological Survey of 
basic data respecting both stream flow and ground water resources throughout 
the Nation, and full support by the various States of this program is urged; 
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“E. Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, within 20 years; 

“EF, Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and esSential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources, basin-wide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development; and 

“G. Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 

SUPPLEMENTAL WATER 


The urgent need for supplemental water on existing projects in practically 
every State in the West is undoubtedly the most serious reclamation problem con- 
fronting us today. In many of these areas the need is acute not only for irriga- 
tion purposes where farmers are suffering for a lack of adequate water supply, 
but in many cases because of the tremendous increase in population in westeru 
cities the need for municipal and industrial water is equally urgent. Industries 
are moving into the West, defense plants are being set up, and population in 
most of these communities has increased anywhere from 50 to 100 percent during 
the past decade, thus adding tremendously to the problem of finding adequate 
water supply. 

NO NEW STARTS 


The policy of no new starts, irrespective of the need for the various projects, 
is absolutely and fundamentally wrong, and in many communities is proving 
to be a serious handicap to urgently needed development. Every individual proj- 
ect should be considered solely and entirely on its own merits, taking into con- 
sideration not only the need for the project in that particular community, but 
the contribution which it will make toward our defense program and the needs 
of the Nation. There has been more criticism from every community which I 
have visited throughout the entire West over this policy of ‘“‘no new starts” 
than any other phase of our reclamation program. 


PROJECTS ON THE SHELF 


There is probably no phase of reclamation concerning which there is a greater 
misunderstanding and, in some quarters, a more exaggerated idea, than there 
is regarding the number of reclamation projects which are authorized and “on 
the shelf” ready to go. In fact, the statement has been made that reclamation 
has $4,000,000,000 of authorized reclamation projects, thus leaving the impression 
not only that there is no need for further authorization of reclamation projects, 
but also that there is no urgent need for continued allocation of funds for surveys 
and investigations. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. It is estimated that the reclamation 
projects listed in the intial phase of development in the Missouri Basin will 
ultimately cost $3,139,946,501, but as a matter of fact the authorized appropria- 
tions for the Missouri Basin are only $550,000,000. 

Outside of the Missouri Basin and the Central Valley in California, there are 
only seven authorized reclamation projects on which work has not yet been 
strated, with a total estimated cost of $261,203,801. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The future growth, development, and prosperity of the West will be determined 
to a very large extent by reclamation development in that area. Future recla- 
mation will depend upon funds made available for general investigation. There 
are many reasons why this is of the utmost importance. It is generally recoz- 
nized that such a program as reclamation throughout the West, which requires 
a large staff of technical and professional men, cannot be maintained on a stop 
and go basis. It requires years to build an efficient organization of highly trained 
men. 

We all real’ze the gravity of the world wide situation confronting us today. 
We realize too, that during this present critical emergency we cannot go ahead 
with a full scale construction and development program. On the other hand, 
we realize that we must be prepared and ready whenever the time comes, to 
give the green light to reclamation and other types of water resource develop- 
ment programs. We must not be caught unprepared, as we were in the 
thirties, when, in order to create employment, we suddenly found it necessary 
to create work projects overnight. We should have an adequate backlog of 
worth-while reclamation prcjects, with surveys, investigations, and advance 
planning, complete and ready to go. 
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An important fact that should be kept in mind is that the balance on hand 
in the general investigation found at the end of the fiscal year has been rapidly 
decreasing until there will be very little left on hand this year. Following 
are the figures for the past 2 years, and the estimate for the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


Balance on hand 
June $799, 566 
June 30, 5 503, 722 
June 30, 1952 (estimated) Me 205, 700 


NEED FOR CONTINUED RECLAMATION 


Just a few years ago in some localities, people were concerned about over- 
production in agricultural crops. Today, however, not only agricultural econ- 
omists, but all of us, realize that we are confronted with the very urgent 
problem of producing adequate food and fiber to meet not only the requirements 
of our rapidly increasing population, but also the needs of national defense and 
our fighting men. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that our valued 
and limited reserve stockpiles of agricultural commodities which we have 
available today are the result of the fact that during the past decade we have 
enjoyed throughout the Nation the best years of agricultural production which 
we have experienced for a generation or more. These reserve stockpiles could 
easily be wiped out if we should again experience a drought such as we had 
during the thirties in the Great Plains area. 

Our population is increasing 244 million per year while our total arable 
farm land throughout the United States has remained practically the same 
during the past 35 years. Only through a series of favorable circumstances have 
we been able to meet the requirements of our increasing population during that 
period. The reduction in cotton acreage—25 million acres—the shift from horses 
and mules to automobiles, trucks, and tractors (reduction, 20,000,000 such 
animals), the expanse of wheat production in the great plains areas, plus the 
improved methods of farming and increased use of fertilizer, have all made it 
possible for us to keep up with the food and fiber requirements of our increased 
population during the past 35 years. 

But in order to meet the increased demands of the future, we must look to 
every possible source, including the development of our reclamation projects in 
the West. 

POWER REVENUES AS AN AID TO IRRIGATION 


The use of power revenues as an aid to irrigation is not new. It was author- 
ized by the Congress, April 16, 1906, during the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is a traditional, well established, and generally accepted policy. 

I would like to call to your attention a statement made by the President of 
our association, Harry E. Polk, to your committee a year ago: 

“It is my firm belief without exception that where in the West future irriga- 
tion development is contemplated and where power projects are considered as a 
part of the multiple-purpose basin-wide development program, authorization of 
such undertakings should include the irrigation features thereof.” 

In referring to the proposed Hells Canyon authorization at that time, ‘without 
reference to the appurtenant irrigation features’ Mr. Polk also said, “Such 
radical departure from present policy is fundamentally wrong in principle.” 

There are several fundamental principles which should be recognized and 
adhered to with respect to water-resource development throughout the West. 

1. The future growth, development, and prosperity of the West will be mea- 
sured by the use that is made of its available water supply. 

2. The waters of the rivers of the West must be forever protected and reserved 
for consumptive use, including irrigation and reclamation. In no other way 
can the West prosper and develop. 

3. Wherever and to the extent possible, irrigation, power, flood control, and 
all other features of a river-basin development requisite to a balanced economy 
for the area should be authorized in the same legislation, and as one reclamation 
project. 

4. Any authorized legislation should provide that all net power revenues from 
all Federal power projects in a basin-wide water-resource or reclamation de- 
velopment in the West should be made available to the extent necessary to ful- 
fill the repayment requirements of the reclamation projects within the basin. 

5. If, because of the existing international emergency and the need for hydro- 
electric power in connection with our national defense program, it is deemed 
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advisable to authorize the power features of a basin- or area-wide multiple- 
purpose water resource or reclamation development program prior to the authori- 
zation of the irrigation features thereof, such as was first considered with respect 
to Hells Canyon, then the revenues from said power features, which are paid 
into the general reclamation fund under existing law, should be definitely 
and clearly earmarked to be used later as an aid in the repayment of the 
irrigation features of such development. 

We sincerely urge that if any requests for funds for power projects in the 
West are brought before this committee that they be looked over very care- 
fully with the above observations in mind. 


. TRANSMISSION LINES 


Our association by resolution has authorized us to support nonduplicating 
transmission lines. We do not have adequate personnel to determine whether 
the various proposed transmission lines in the Bureau of Reclamation’s program 
are duplicating or nonduplicating. For that reason we have omitted all trans- 
mission lines from the list of projects which we endorse. This action should 
definitely not be construed as opposition to the proposed transmission lines. 
In many States in the West our members are strongly supporting these trans- 
mission lines. That has been particularly true in Colorado and California. 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


There is a shortage of basic information concerning the Nation’s water supply. 
This has been emphasized by the Hoover Commission, the President’s Water 
Resource Policy Commission, and numerous land and water organizations 
throughout the Nation. The National Reclamation Association is deeply con- 
cerned with and urges adequate appropriations for the United States Geological 
Survey as the agency of the Government charged with the responsibility of 
gathering this information. 

This agency of the Government, the United States Geological Survey, as a 
result of the manner in which it cooperates with the State and local organiza- 
tions in gathering this information, has the wholehearted support of the members 
of our association. 

Underground water, one of our greatest resources in the West, is a subject 
concerning which we need a great deal of research. Its importance in con- 
nection with our rapidly growing cities as well as the problems confronting our 
numerous defense establishments cannot be overemphasized. 

Stream-flow measurements are carried on on a cooperative basis with the city 
and local agencies. These records are absolutely essential both to the operation 
of present and existing projects and for future development. 

Land mapping, an extremely important program, can be accomplished in the 
West, where a large part of the land is owned by the Federal Government, only 
through Federal appropriations. Our association has long emphasized the im- 
portance of this work and urges appropriations adequate to permit completion 
of standard topographical mapping of the United States, if possible within 20 
years. 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION SUPPORTS PROJECTS 


Our association by resolution has authorized the support of projects which 
meet the following requirements : 

First, that the project has the support of the onmpiniatiibe agency within the 
State. 
Second, that the project is noncontroversial between States. 
A list of reclamation projects which we believe meet the above requirements 
attached to this statement. This list includes: 
First, projects recommended by the Bureau of Reclamation and allowed by 
the budget. 

Second, projects recommended by the Bureau of Reclamation but disallowed by 
the budget. 

In closing my statement I would like to reemphasize the following phases of 
our reclamation program. 

First, supplemental water in critical areas should be provided. 

Second, the “No new starts” policy should be abandoned. 

Third, an adequate “shelf” of authorized projects should be maintained. 

Fourth, weer surveys and investigations should be continued. 

Fifth, the Nation needs orderly and continued reclamation in the West. 
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APPROVED BY BUDGET, 


Bureau of Reclamation contemplated allocations for 
rehabilitation for 1953 
Eklutna project, Alaska Fae 
Gila project, Arizona_____- fe 1s 
Colorado River front work and levee system, Arizona-C ‘alifornia- 
Nev yada ara ae 
Davis Dam sea Arizona i- -Nevada__- 
Cachuma project, California. __ 
Central Valley “project, California_ 
Kern River project, California____ 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado__ 
Palisades project, Idaho-Wyoming___—__ 
Buffalo Rapids project, Montana, first division. 
Buffalo Rapids project, Montana, second division___ 
Hungry Horse project, Montana_ 
Sun River project, Montana, Greenfields division__ ieee 
Tucumcari project, New Mexico_- : 
Rio Grande project, New Mexico-Texas_ 
W. C. Austin project, Oklahoma : 
Klamath project, Oregon-California. ree 
Provo River project, Utah_._______- 
Columbia Basin project, Washington_ 
Yakima project, Washington, Roza division_- 
Eden project, Wyoming ___ 
Kendrick project, Wyoming __~—- 
Riverton project, Wyoming 
Shoshone project, Wyoming : 
Rehabilitation and betterment of ‘existing ‘projects___ 
Missouri River Basin project: 
Phase A: 
Bostwick division sie amen ee 9S 
Boysen division: Boysen unit _ ~~~ ~—___ 
Cheyenne division: Angostura unit_. 
Frenchman-Cambridge division_ 
Helena-Great Falls division: Canyon Ferry “unit. 
Missouri-Souris division: Jamestown unit—__ : 
North Dakota pumping division: Fort Clark unit 
Solomon division : 
EES BRS SR a 2 3a Ns es A ea 
Kirwin unit _ 
Three Forks division : 
Yellowstone division : 
Phases B and C___- 
Phases D and E AES, = 
Other Department of the Interior agencies_ 


Crow Creek unit ___ 
Savage unit 


Missourr River BASIN, PHASES B, C, D 


INDORSED BY NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 
construction and 


$13, 000, 000 


5, 582, 000 


2, 007, 000 
1, 754, 000 
6, 270, 000 


10, 000, 000 


15, 000 

18, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
222, 000 
111, 000 

3, 245, 000 
40, 000 
204, 000 
150, 000 
30, 000 
368, 000 
2,310, 000 
20, 000, 000 
106, 000 
760, 000 

4, 100, 000 
487, 000 
216, 000 

2, 342, 000 


3, 124, 000 

610, 000 
1, 158, 000 
2, 048, 000 
4, 754, 000 
1, 000, 000 

57, 000 


3, 620, 000 
6, 000, 000 
500, 000 
2, 000 

2, 400, 000 
1, 000, GOO 
5. 000, 000 


The following tabulation shows the drastic effect of the budget reduction on 


future reclamation in the Missouri Basin. 


(Reclamation tomorrow, 


or when- 


ever the time comes to go ahead, will depend upon the plans and specifications we 


prepare today.) 
PHASE B 


Available for fiscal year 1952: 
Appropriations plus carry-over_____- 
Used in fiscal year 1952 (scheduled to June 30) ____ 


AE MES Ea a $4, 494, 321 
3, 101, 984 

, a92, 337 
383, 500 


Carry-over (estimated) — 
Allowed by budget____- 


worn avaimore Tor fisesl year 19568 So 


Reduction below amount used in fiscal year 1952 


$3, 101, 984 


1, 775, 837 


1, 326, 147 
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PHASE C 
Available for fiscal year 1952: 
Appropriation plus carry-over___-.---___---__--- $4, 129, 076 
Used in fiscal year 1952 (scheduled to June 30)_. 3,861,095 $3, 861, 095 


Carry-over (estimated) _....__._.______- ee east es 267, 981 
AllOwOG 2iy DOGG i eo es os 2, 061, 055 
Total available for fiscal year 1958_.....--.._--_.-...__- 2, 329, 0236 
Reduction below amount used in ,scal year 1952_-__--.-°-.~ 1, 582, 059 
PHASE D 
Available for fiscal year 1952: 
Appropriation plus carry-over____~--~---------_- _... $112, 400 
Used in fiscal year 1952 (scheduled to June 30)_-_------ 89,845 $89, S45 
rey ger Vn Fo ee 22, 555 
GT Ba 2) a a aS ete eR Leg or atc mcg 55, 445 
Total avatinbie for fiscal year 1053... os ke ee 78, 000 
Reduction below amount used in fiscal year 1952_.--.-------~--- =. SE, 845 


SUMMARY, PHASES B, C, D 





Total used in: fiseal weer 3062 on lek es a a $7, 052, 92 
Total available for fiscal year 1953: 
CORTE YONOE $i oe ee ie es $1, 682, 873 
WPOUNOE ended Bees re gs 2, 500, 000 
4, 182, 873 
Total reduction below amount used in fiscal year 1952_-___-____ 2, 870, 051 


PROJECTS DISALLOWED BY BupcEtT, FiscaL YEAR, 1953 


PROJECTS ENDORSED BY THE NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION AND AMOUNT 
REQUESTED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


California: Solano, $4,958,000 

This project is designed to meet the urgent requirements for water by a 
number of municipalities in the San Francisco Bay area as well as military in- 
stallations ineluding the following: Fairfield-Suisan Air Force Base, Benicia 
Arsenal, and Mare Island naval shipyards. Everyone whom I have contacted 
is agreed as to the urgent need for an additional water supply in this area. 
However, this morning I received the following telegram: 

“The State of California through the division of water resources is investi 
gating the Solano project. The board of directors of the Solano Irrigation Dis- 
trict are also investigating an alternate source of water for the district. There 
is violent opposition to the Monticello project. Would appreciate your appearing 
for our group before the committee and give our viewpoints. We wish to thank 
you for any help you may be able to give us. If necessary our group can send 


representative. 
“Helen B. Turner, Secretary, 


“Farmers Committee To Investigate Water Problems of the Solano Irri- 
gations District.” 

I have no information as to who the above farmers committee represents. 

This morning I also received a letter from the director of our association for 
California, Charles L. Kauke, stating that the secretary of the Vellejo Chamber 
of Commerce is urging support for this project. 
Idaho: Minidoka, north side pumping, $603,000 

This project would develop a recently discovered underground water supply 
and include additional pumping from Snake River. A total of 69,500 acres would 
be irrigated. 
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New Mevico: Carlsbad, $416,000 


This project would enlarge the spillway capacity of Alamogordo Dam from its 
present capacity of 56,000 cubic feet per second to a capacity of 225,000 cubic 
feet per second. Recent floods have indicated the necessity of the larger spillway. 
The present situation is considered dangerous. 


New Mewico: Middle Rio Grande, $10, 954, 000 


This is, without a doubt, one of the most critical situations in the entire West, 
described in the report of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, 
as a “sick area.” The funds requested would permit emergency construction on 
channel rectification work on the Rio Grande in the San Marcial area which 
would result in a great savings of water. This project is extremely important. 
New Mewico: Vermejo, $1,034,000 

This project would provide for rehabilitation of the irrigation facilities for 
7,200 acres by constructing one new reservoir and enlarging and reconstructing 
seven others. In its present state the project is not self-sustaining and the 
local people are unable to provide the necessary improvements. 

Teras: Canadian River, $1,200,000 

This project would provide municipal and industrial water to a number of 
communities in the Panhandle of Texas. It would also provide irrigation water 
for about 20,000 acres of land. Because of an agreement which was made on 
the floor of the Senate by the Senators from Texas when this bill was up for 
consideration, we ask only for allocation of funds sufficient to complete the 
necessary surveys, investigations, and advance planning, so that the project will 
be ready for construction. We should add, however, that in consideration of 
the rapidly increasing industrial development and municipal growth, there is 
an urgent need for this water. 

Utah: Weber Basin, $3,250,000 

This project would provide water to 51,000 acres of new land and a supple- 
mental supply to 27,000 acres now short of water. It would also augment the 
supply of municipal water to approximately 20 cities in the area, some of which 
are experiencing serious difficulties because of the large defense installations in 
the area. The original request from the Bureau was for $3,250,000. We are 
now advised that work on the project could be carried forward for a year very 
satisfactorily with considerably less, possibly $1,350,000. 

Washington: Yakima-Kennewick, $2,560,000 

This project would provide 16,693 acres of undeveloped land with a full supply 
of water and 4,268 acres of presently irrigated land with a supplemental sup- 
ply. It would also develop 12,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power at the 
Chandler power plant. This project is immediately adjacent to the Hanford 
Atomie Energy project and would assist in meeting some of the requirements 
brought about by that project. 


Prosects DISALLOWED By THE BupGET——-Missourr Bastin, Fiscat YEAR 1953 


PROJECTS ENDORSED BY THE NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, AND AMOUNT 
REQUESTED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Wyoming: Big Horn division, Owl Creek unit, $455,000 
This project will provide supplemental water for 18,061 acres of presently 
irrigated land in a district that is suffering from severe water Shortages. It 
will include the construction of Anchor Dain. 
Nebraska: Blue division, ‘Belvidere unit, $1,000,000 
This project will provide flood-control, irrigation, and sediment retention in 
three counties in southeast Nebraska. It includes the construction of Angus 
Dam; 15,000 acres of land will be irrigated. Angus Dam would be of material 
benefit in floods such as those which occurred on the Blue River, a tributary of 
the Kansas River, a year ago. 


South Dakota: Rapid Valley division, $2,135,000 


This project will furnish a full supply of water to Rapid City and Rapid City 
Air Base as well as 2,200 acres of new land to be irrigated ; also a supplemental 
supply to 12,000 acres presently irrigated. The need for water is made acute 
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because of the expansion of the city and the air base. The underground water 
supply is of poor quality. Hence the only permanent source available is from 
Rapid Creek. 
South Dakota: Grand Shade Hill division, $368,000 

This project would provide for the construction of a pipeline from the Shade 


Hill Dam to the city of Lemmon with a pump plant to be installed at the dam 
and another on the pipeline between the reservoir and the city. 


Montana: Lower Big Horn division, Yellow Tail unit, $6,812,000 

The construction of Yellow Tail Dam will regulate the run-off for irrigation, 
flood control, power generation, and other uses. The location of strategic min- 
erals within range of Yellow Tail power makes this a particularly important 
project as well as the fact that it serves a very useful purpose in irrigation and 
flood-control. 


Montana: Marias division, Lower Marias unit, $4,200,000 

This project will irrigate approximately 127,000 acres of land now dry-farmed 
and on which the crop yields during the past 40 years have been exceedingly 
low. It would include Tiber Dam and Reservoir as well as power installations 
and would stabilize the economy in an area where it is badly needed. 
Nebraska: Middle loup division, Sargent unit, $1,136,000 

This project would irrigate 17,375 acres of land which is now dry-farmed, 
where productivity would be greatly increased through irrigation. It would 
also provide for 4,360 kilowatts of hydroelectric power. It is considered a good 
project. 

Montana: North Dakota division, Missouri diversion unit 

This unit consists of the division dam and an 18,000-kilowatt plant, the 
Missouri Canal, and Medicine Lake Dam and Reservoir, with water to be diverted 
from the Missouri River below Fort Peck, and carried to the North Dakota bound- 
ary. It would irrigate 135,000 acres of land in Montana. The dry seasons of the 
past 2 years have demonstrated an urgent need for early development of irriga- 
tion. Ultimately more than 1,000,000 acres can be irrigated from this diversion 
dam. 

Kansas: Smoky Hill division, Cedar Bluff unit, $904,000 

This would provide for the construction of the main canals, laterals, and drains, 
The storage reservoir at Cedar Bluff is already completed. 

Kansas: Smoky Hill division, Wilson unit, $4,000,000 

Although the request from the Bureau to the Budget was for $4,000,000 we are 
now advised that the Bureau of Reclamation has stated that $500,000 for advance 
planning could be used very advantageously during the fiscal year of 1953. The 
proposed unit would include Wilson Dam and Reservoir as well as the diversion 
dam, and canals, laterals, and drains. The reservoir would be located on the 
Saline River which contributed heavily to the recent floods in Kansas. 
Kansas: Solomon division, Webster unit, $6,475,000 

While the request which was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget was for 
$6,475,000 the Bureau has indicated that if a fund in the amount of $1,500,000 
were made available, it would be possible to award contracts and initiate con- 
struction of Webster Dam which would be situated on the Solomon River. The 
Solomon River was also a major contributor to the recent flood in Kansas. 

Mr. Wetsu. I presume you are all familiar with our association, 
who we are, and whom we represent and I won’t go into that unless 
you want a little explanation along that line. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give a little explanation. 

Mr. Wetsu. The National Reclamation Association was organized 
in 1932 at a time when the entire West was fearful that we were going 
to lose the entire reclamation program; largely upon the insistence 
of the then Commissioner of Reclamation, Elwood Mead, and the first 
all was made by former Governor Dern of Utah, later Secre- 
tary of War. The purpose at the time it was organized was to save 
reclamation. It has broadened considerably in its objectives and 
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scope since that time but the fundamental objectives remain pretty 
much the same. 

It has membership from each of the 17 Western States which in- 
clude the western half of the United States from, I would say, every 
walk of life, but the largest single segment of our membership comes 
from officers, directors, and representatives of irrigation districts and 
‘anal companies, people out on the project. We probably have more 
members totem that group than from all of the others put together. 

We are interested, therefore, not only in the continued development, 
reclamation development, of the West along lines which we believe to 
be fundamentally sound but we are equally interested in the problems 
of the water users living on these reclamation projects. 

In that connection, I would like to mention what I consider to be 
the most important problem confronting the West with respect to 
reclamation and that is the need for supplement: al water on existing 
wojects. I can speak from the heart and from experience on that sub- 
ject because I was water master on the Boise River, in southwestern 
Idaho, for 24 years, up until the time that I came down here with the 
National Association, about 3 years ago and I know what it means to 
a farmer living on an irrigation farm ‘out in that arid West to run out 
of water in July or August or September. His expenses go on just 
the same, his ditches have to be cleaned and maintained, his buildings 
have to be kept in repair his family has to be fed and clothed and ed- 
ucated, his taxes are there, but when he has an inadequate water sup- 
ply he either sees his crop after he has brought it up to a certain stage 
in July or August or September, dry up and lose a large part of it or 
else he finds that he is forced to abondon the ¢ crops for which there is 
the best demand and raise those crops, such as barley, for instance, 
which can be matured with a very short water supply, so I would say 
that a farmer under those circumstances, and I have seen it a good 
many years there in the Boise Valley until we got Anderson Ranch 
Reservoir, is up against an almost impossible situation. I consider 
that the most serious problem confronting us in the way of reclama- 
tion development in the West. 

In almost every State in the West we have some project where that 
situation exists. 

During the past several years I have visited in every State in the 
West. For 2 or 3 years before T became secretary-manager of the 
association I put in some time with them; what time I had, as field 
representative, and particularly the last year or two, one of the policies 
which disturbs a good many areas is that policy of no new starts. 

Last year I went into Kansas City, about 3 weeks after the big flood, 
and went up the Kansas River and then up some of the tributaries 
of the Kansas and up the Republican River and over into western 
Nebraska. They were a little bit slow, they felt, particularly in 
Kansas, in getting started in their part of the Missouri Basin program 
anyway. 

However they later got the Kirwan project, as vou gentlemen know, 
but they were particularly concerned with the no-new-starts policy. 
We have this feeling about it, we think just as a policy, no new starts, 
that it is wrong. We feel that every project in the West should be 
considered solely and entirely on its own individual merits, including 
the need for the project in that particular area as well as the contribu- 
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tion which it will make toward the welfare of the Nation and our 
defense program. We think every project should be screened care- 
fully with that in view rather than a blanket rule of no new start. 

Now, another thing that I think is greatly misunderstood is the 
number of reclamation projects on the shelf and ready to go. Woe 
all realize that during times of national emergency such as this, that 
we are not going to carry on as extensive a water-resource development 
program as we would in normal times, but we have hopes of course, ali 
of us, that the time will come when we can again be given the green 
light to this kind of a program. We think that perhaps the most 
important phase of our program is to be sure that we have an adequate 
number of projects on the shelf, with the surveys and investigations 
and advance planning completed to when the proper time comes 
those projects will be ready to go. 

From experience, again, I can speak from our situation out in 
Idaho; when it was deemed advisable to go ahead with a work pro- 
gram in the thirties, we were absolutely unprepared out there and | 
know that was true in a good many other States in the West. 

Now the statement was made, I believe it was Congressman Wiggles- 
worth, on the floor of the House a year ago when the appropriations 
bill was up for consideration, to the effect that we have $4 billion 
worth of authorized projects, indicating we had those projects ready 
to go. 

Well, personally, I think that is a wrong impression. Now with 
the Missouri Basin, for instance, the estimated cost of the original 
project listed in the initial phase of the Missouri Basin project was 
$3,190,000,000, approximately, but the actual money that has been 
authorized for expenditures for reclamation in the Missouri Basin is 
only $550,000,000, and outside of the Missouri Basin, and the Central 
Valley of California, there are only seven authorized reclamation 
projects on which work has not yet started and the total estimated 
cost of those projects is $267,000,000, just a little bit more than | 
year’s work for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now that emphasizes in my mind the urgency and the need for 
continued investigations and surveys and advance planning. 

Frankly, when I met with the people whom I was contacting 
throughout the West this year, with respect to reclamation as to 
whether or not they agreed with our policies, et cetera, and I found 
some people who frankly told me right out, “We think we must curtail 
our development and our expenditures for that purpose during times 
of emergency.” 

Then I talked to them about the advisability of having our surveys, 
investigations, and advanced planning completed and our projects 
ready to go, and they said, “I will agree with you on that immediately,” 
and we do feel that that is most important at this time. 

Now, as to the need for continued reclamation development, I am 
sure that you gentlemen are more familiar with that, even, than I am. 
T have covered that in my statement stressing a few points which I con- 
sidered vitally important. 

Mr. Fenton. May I ask just what part of your statement does refer 
to that section, that you have a continuing reclamation in the West! 
I want to read that. 

Mr. Wetcn. Yes, sir; on page 7 and the top half of page 8. I boiled 
that down very short this year. Of course, the entire statement could 
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be devoted to that if we wanted to take up the time, for it is most 
important. 

The association by resolution adopted at its annual meeting in 
Amarillo, and by action taken by the board of directors, authorized me 
as the secretary-manager in charge of the Washington office, to sup- 
port authorized projects before the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress, providing they meet certain requirements; first, that the 
project has the support of the responsible agency within the State; and 
second, that the project is noncontroversial between States. 

Now, in that connection we have listed the projects in the back of my 
prepared statement which we believe meet with those requirements. 
As to transmission lines, I would like to say that we have not inten- 
tionally included any transmission lines for this reason: Our associa- 
tion has by resolution endorsed the building of transmission lines 
wherever they are necessary to market the power developed at these 
reclamation projects and where they are nonduplicating, but it is pretty 
difficult for us sitting here in our Washington office and without ade- 
quate personnel to get out over the field and say that this project, this 
line, is duplicating and this one over here is not. Some of our mem- 
ber States very strongly support, as you know, the transmission lines 
in their States. That is particularly true in California and in Colo- 
rado and some places they are considered controversial but we thought 
that you gentlemen on the committee were in much better position than 
we were to determine which lines are duplicating and which are not. 

There are one or two projects particularly listed in our group that 
I would like to call to your attention. One of them is the Canadian 
River project in Texas. We have included that project in our list 
and we have set up opposite the amount requested by the Bureau 
$1,200,000, but in view of the statement that was made, or the state- 
ments made by the Senators from Texas when that bill was up for 
consideration before the Senate, we are not requesting funds beyond 
the amount required to complete the surveys and investigations and 
the advance planning, because it was agreed at that time that they 
would not ask for construction money during the present emergency 
and we feel we should back up the Senators from that State on that 
particular project. 

The Solano project in California, a year ago we didn’t include the 
Solano project because we were told it was quite controversial. This 
year it has been listed in our list, with the request for $4,958,000. I 
have talked with the State engineer, Mr. Edmonston, about it and I 
have ne from the director of our association in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kaupke. 

Ile advised me that particularly the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Vallejo had been contacting him and urging that our association sup- 
port the project. I received this telegram just this morning from the 
furmers committee to investigate the water problems of the Solano 
irrigation district, signed by Helen B. Turner. I don’t know who 
the farmers committee is or who they represent, but I was requested 
io submit their views. 

I have found this, that while there is some disagreement or some 
difference of opinion as to whether the proposed project is the best 
lueans of solving the problem, there is universal agreement as to the 
need for the water, for the cities in the bay area as well as the defense 
establishments there. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have purposely avoided going into a great deal of 
detail. I do want to stress particularly the things which I men- 
tioned at the opening of my statement: First, the urgent need for 
supplemental water; second, the feeling that instead of having a 
policy of no new starts, that every project should be investi gated 
very carefully and thoroughly on its own individual merits; third, 
that we should have an adequate shelf of authorized projects re: dy 
to go whenever the time comes to give the green light to reclamation 
and other types of water-resource development; fourth, we should 
have adequate surveys and investigations and that they should be 
continued ; and fifth, that the Nation really needs and we believe will 
benefit and prosper by a sound orderly program for the development 
of the West. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Does that complete your statement / 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kmwan. This committee in the past 5 years has appropriated 
more money for the Interior Department than was appropriated in 
45 years preceding. 

Mr. Wetsn. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Kirwan. So I would like to know what they think out in the 
West sometime. 

Mr. Wetsu. It is very much appreciated, 

Mr. Kirwan. Whether they appreciate the reclamation projects. 

Mr. JeENsEN. This committee has been very liberal in appropriating 
money for irrigation and reclamation projects. In fact, I think the 
record will show that over the past 5 years we have appropriated more 
money for irrigation and reclamation projects than the Bureau of the 
Budget requested. We have taken money from other items in the 
Interior bill and put it on irrigation and reclamation projects. 

We have done that on several occasions and we are happy that we 
have done it because I think history proves that we were right in doing 
so for the good of Americ: 

Mr. Fenton. I just want to ask about your continuing reclamation 
and your thought thereon. Iam certainly in accord with that thought 
as far as irrigation and reclamation is concerned and that sort of 
thing, but asa | good, practical man regarding reclamation and irriga- 
tion, Mr. Welsh, what do you think of our Government taking good, 
arable, the finest productive land in the country out of production in 
the East and then continuing irrigation programs in the West? What 
do you think of that? 

Mr. Wetsu. I can’t see with our rapidly increasing population how 
we can do that very long and have enough food and fiber. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you know it has been recommended that 4,000 
of the finest agricultural acres of land in Pennsylvania be taken out 
of production ‘and that an Air Force fac ility by this Government of 
ours be established thereon ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I am not familiar with that particular case. I hadn't 
thought any department of the Government had recommended tak- 
ing land out of cultivation because we had a surplus of agricultural 
products. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you ever heard of the great agricultural county 
of Lancaster County, Pa. ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I surely have. 
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Mr. Fenton. That is where they want to take this farm land out 
and put an airfield there. In an adjacent county like my own, there 
is plenty of land that we would give them for nothing. 

Mr. Wetsu. I don’t know why ‘they would do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. As the doctor said there, I think the organization that 
you head and represent should make the same effort to check where 
the military takes out of circulation valuable land. Just the same 
as military approaches your organization and says, “This is essential 
to national defense,” so should your organization check into what 
land is being taken by military so that you would be checking the mili- 
tary to find out whether they are crippling national defense when they 
take out of circulation so much good productive land. Then you 
should offer your objections, not only to this committee but to every 
committee. I think we would have a better way of keeping the mili- 
tary in balance. 

Mr. Fen'ron. Would your organization have any statistics at hand 
showing how much, since the reclamation law has been in effect, land 
has been put under irrigation and into production / 

Mr. Wetsu. How much land has been put under irrigation since 
what time / 

Mr. Fenton. Since they started the irrigation procedure under 
reclamation laws. 

Mr. Wetsu. We could get that. The census reports are just avail- 
able now, and I am sure we could get that. 

Mr. Fenron. I would like to have that. If it goes back too far, 
maybe we might confine it to the last 10 years. I would like to know 
the value of land being put into production and how much food it 
produced 

Mr. Wetsu. Before it was put in? 

Mr. Fenron. Since it was put into production. 

Mr. Wexsu. I will get all the information we can, 

Mr. Fenron. You can forget that. I will get it from Interior. 
They did insert something on that but it wasn’t what I wanted. 

Mr. Kirwan. Take it up with Mr. Lineweaver, as to how many 
acres are taken in and what is produced. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say the Reclamation Association is a great 
association. Without a doubt, the most civic-minded people of the 
17 Western States are members of your fine organization. They are 
fine people. Many members of this committee ‘have met many mem- 
bers of your organization and I know we all hold your organization 
in the highest regard, Mr.. Welsh, and we are glad to have you here. 


Frmay, Fesrvary & 1952. 
CENTRAL VALLEY Progecr, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Hunter, I understand you wish to submit for the 
record a statement concerning the Central Valley project, California. 
Mr. Hunrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Norreti. The committee will be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Hunver. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the construction of 
the water-distribution system and. electric-power facilities of he 
Central Valley project should be completed as early as possible. They 
are essential to California because of the rapidly growing popula- 
tion—3.5 million more people by 1960—and the important position 
of the State in national defense on the Pacific coast. 

The irrigation distribution systems are of great importance to the 
San Joaquin Valley of California. They serve to place the water 
from the project upon the land for the irrigation of crops. 

This year the rainfall in California is considerably above normal. 
As a result, floodwaters are flowing from Friant Dam, within my 
district, down the San Joaquin River and out into the ocean. Were 
the distribution systems complete, these waters could be used upon 
the land for preirrigation and also to replenish the seriously depleted 
supply of underground water. 

Although there may be some merit in using the American tax- 
payers’ dollars to construct dams, power plants, and reclamation and 
irrigation projects in foreign countries, they must not be allowed to 
impede the development and conservation of the natural resources 
of our country. This must proceed without fail or interruption. Ap- 
propriations for such purposes must be given priority over gifts and 
grants to foreign nations for similar purposes. 

The security of the United States, both present and future, is de- 
pendent primarily upon the strength and productivity of our internal’ 
economy. Absolutely indispensable to a strong and productive na- 
tional economy are the irrigation-distribution systems and electric- 
power facilities of the Central Valley project of California. 





Frinay, Fesrvuary 8, 1952. 
CrnTRAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norrett. At this time Congressman Leroy Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, will present a statement concerning projects in the Central 
Valley of California. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I first wish to thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to make a statement regarding projects In my 
congressional district. 

For 10 consecutive years I have appeared before this subcommittee 
and urged support for various California projects over which the 
Department of the Interior has jurisdiction. 

tener er te the condition of the United States Treasury and the 
imperative need to hold down expenditures to a minimum, all I fee! 
I can suggest to you is that you allow the items for the Central Valley 
project and other projects in the Central Valley of California, which 
lave been recommended in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you for your statement. 
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Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1952. 
SoUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

S. C. McMEEKIN, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 

NORMAN A. COCKE, VICE PRESIDENT, DUKE POWER CO. 

L. V. SUTTON, PRESIDENT, CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO. 

T. JUSTIN MOORE, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 

MILES CARY, MANAGER OF SYSTEMS OPERATION, VIRGINIA 
ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 


Mr. Norreu. I believe our first witness this morning is Mr. Moore, 
general counsel of the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. C hairman, we have changed the order of presenta- 
tion, and if it meets with the approval of the committee, I am going 
to ask that Mr. McMeekin be heard first. 

Mr. Norreti. We will be very glad to hear Mr. McMeekin, presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Mr. McMeexin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is 8. C. McMeekin; I reside at 1915 Pendleton Street, 
Columbia, S. C., and am president of the South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co. This company is a privately owned utility company, operat- 
ing in 23 counties in the central and southwestern portions of the State 
of South Carolina. It is engaged in an electric distribution business 
in all of these counties, distributes manufactured gas in the cities of 
Columbia and Charleston, and operates an urban tr ansport: ition system 
in these cities and the areas adjacent thereto. This company has total 
assets of $113,423,473.73 and had a gross revenue for the year 1951 
of $22,644,314.12, of which 81.2 per cent was from the electric opera- 
—_ _ The company accrued for taxes during the year of 1951 the sum 

723,778.32 of which over $1,533,379 ‘Tepresented accruals for 
I Federal taxes. The company served 132,612 electric customers and a 
population of approximately 750,000 people as of December 31, 1951. 
it is a South Carolina corporation in no way owned or controlled 
by a holding company, as is shown by the fact that its stock is held by 
approximately 30,000 small stockholders who reside in every State of 
the United States. The largest stockholder has less than 2 percent 
of the outstanding stock. All of its 15 directors are South Carolina 
people residing in South Carolina. 

Our purpose in coming before you today is as it was when we ap- 
peared before your honorable committee last year, not an attempt to 
hinder the Southeastern Power Administration—SEP A—in the per- 
formance of the duties for which we believe it was created, but rather 
to furnish you with the information which we believe w ili show that 
the appropriation requested by SEPA is for the design and construc- 
tion of transmission lines which are not required or necessary in the 
performance of its duty and, further, that a portion of these funds, 
if used as indicated in SEP A’s request, will be in violation of a clear 
intention of the Congress that the line for which they are intended 
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should not be built if a satisfactory wheeling arrangement could be 
made for the transmission of the power involved. We believe the 
information we will give you will clearly show this. 

We are confident there i is a way by which SEPA can more profitably 
market its power, make unnecessary the vast expenditure of F ederal 
funds that its present plans will require, and also obviate the conditions 
mentioned above. 

Before giving you the basis of our position in this matter it may be 
helpful to first call your attention to the peculiar position confronting 
our South Carolina company. It is not only confronted with the con- 
struction of the planned SEPA lines, but also by competition from a 
vast system of high-voltage transmission lines the Central Electric 
Power C ooperative, Inc., in conjunction with South Carolina Public 
Service Authority (Santee-Cooper), now has under construction 
through most of South Carolina. Moneys were allocated by the Rural 
Electrification Administration for this construction and the work is 
almost complete. While we have earnestly and sincerely contended, 
and still do, that these lines duplicate the lines that are now rendering 
an adequate service in our State and are therefore absolutely unneces- 
sary to serve the area, we again respectfully call your attention to the 

fact that they nevertheless furnish additional reasons to make unneces. 
sary the construction of the SEPA lines here in question. 

We would now direct your attention to a map marked “Exhibit A” 
which shows the existing transmission lines delineated in black, the 
location of all generating plants in the State, and how all the trans- 
mission systems—public and private—are interconnected. The area 
served by our company is shaded blue. The high-voltage lines of the 
Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., are shown in red and the 
transmission lines presently proposed by SEPA are shown in green. 
Please note that we have included such an SEPA line from Clark Hill 
to Aiken; we are not certain whether SEPA’s request for funds for 
this point is to construct a transmission line or for some other pur- 
pose, but funds have been requested for construction at or to Aiken. 
Yellow circles mark the 75 or more locations at which distributing 
cooperatives (REA) purchase power wholesale from the transmis- 
sion lines that cover the State. 

The company’s generating facilities consist of four hydroelectric 
plants having a total capacity of 178.230 kilowatts, and three steam 
plants which have a total capacity of 176,500 kilowatts. In addition 
to this, the company’s wholly owned subsidiary, the South Carolina 
Generating Co. has on order the first two units for a new steam plant 
to be located in the Columbia-Aiken area with an ultimate installed 
capacity of 300,000 kilowatts. The first 75,000-kilowatt unit will be 
available for service in the second quarter of 1953 and the second 75,- 
000-kilowatt unit will be available for service in the third quarter of 
1953. Our total capacity as of the end of 1953 will amount to 504,730 
kilowatts. 

We have completed the construction of a 110-kilovolt transmission 
loop from Charleston to the Augusta-Aiken area. This will augment 
the substantial 110-kilovolt transmission grid now covering our serv- 
ice area 

There are substantial interconnections at various points with the 
transmission systems of all neighboring utilities, namely the Georgia 
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Power Co., the Duke Power Co., and the Carolina Power & Light 
Go., a8 well as the South Carolina Public Service Authority (Santee- 
Cooper). 

The company’s generating and transmission facilities are more 
than adequate for the needs of the area which it serves. It has al- 
ways kept ahead of these requirements and it is our intention to 
continue to do so. 

The Clark Hill project is located on the Savannah River approxi- 
mately 15 miles above the Stevens Creek hydro plant of this com- 
pany; this plant is connected with the company’s system by two 110- 
kilovolt lines terminating in Charleston, Columbia, and at our Saluda 
hydro development, respectively. 

Last year SEPA requested funds leading to the construction of the 
lines delineated on exhibit A in green. I appeared before this com- 
mittee to state that the construction of these lines would be a need- 
less duplication of extising facilities and a waste of millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money, labor, and scarce material needed for na- 
tional defense. I pointed out that ever since the early days of the 
Clark Hill project our company had offered to purchase or trans- 
mit Clark Hill power; to this end see our letter of Mareh 8, 1949, 
to the Chief of the Department of Interior’s Power Division, and also 
our letters of August 19 and December 5, 1950, and February 22 and 
28, 1951, to the Administrator of SEPA, copies of which letters are 
attached to this statement and made a part hereof. 

After these hearings the Congress allocated certain funds—namely 
$318,500—for SEPA to commence construction of its line to Green- 
wood if it could not make satisfactory arrangements for the 
»ower to be wheeled. We then continued our previous offer to have 
SEPA agree for us to wheel power to Greenwood, and commenced ne- 
gotiations by conferences with SEPA officials which we had hoped 
would result in definitive wheeling contracts. We have existing trans- 
mission facilities over which we can wheel the power, but have of- 
fered, if SEPA should prefer it, to construct additional facilities at 
no cost. to the Government over which they can make the deliveries 
direct to Greenwood. 

We will have built a 110-kilovolt line from our Stevens Creek plant 
north to McCormick, to provide for the load growth in the McCor- 
mick-Calhoun Falls area, by the time that the Clark Hill project is 

laced into operation. This line will pass within 2 miles of the Clark 
Fill project; we are prepared to build this 2-mile tap line which could 
deliver 75,000 kilowatts into our system in the Augusta-Aiken area, 
and have already applied to the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion for an allocation of materials to construct it. In cooperation 
with the Duke Power Co. we are prepared to extend the McCormick 
line to Greenwood a distance of approximately 20 miles. This line 
would provide a connection with the Duke Power Co. system and 
with the system of Greenwood County Electric Power Commission 
(Buzzard Roost) and could deliver 50,000 kilowatts into this area. 

Therefore, by constructing only 22 additional miles of 110-kilovolt 
line, some 125,000 kilowatts of Clark Hill power can be absorbed into 
the systems of all public utilities operating in South Carolina for 
deliveries not only to Greenwood, but to other preference agencies 
in the service area, or into the systems of neighboring utilities. 
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On May 18, 1951, the executive vice president of our company wrote 
the Acting Administrator of SEPA a letter in which he referred to 
SEPA’s announcement of a contract to sell 5,000 kilowatts to Green- 
wood, and reiterated our offer to wheel the power to Greenwood, set- 
ting forth the method by which this transmission could be made and 
the facilities which could be employed in the process; he also stated 
that Duke Power Co. had authorized him to state that they too would 
cooperate in this arrangement. A copy of this, as well as the other 
letters that will be subsequently mentioned, are annexed to this state- 
ment and made a part hereof; they may be identified by their respec- 
tive dates. 

On August 24, 1951, we received a letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator of SEPA which indicated a misconstruction of our proposal 
regarding Greenwood and AEC wheeling, and also of our offer for 
over-all system-wide wheeling. In order to clarify this, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1951, we wrote SEPA a letter in which we again stated, in terms 
which left no room for doubt, that we would wheel power to Green- 
wood and the AEC project. Although a copy of this letter is at- 
tached, I shall quote two paragraphs of this letter in order to show 
the committee how unambiguous this offer was: 

Greenwood County Electric Power Commission.—Our letter of May 18, 1951, 
was intended to constitute, and I believe it did constitute, an unequivocal offer 
by us to wheel power for SEPA from Clark Hill to Greenwood County, I hereby 
repeat that offer and by this I mean that we are prepared to make transmission 
facilities available for delivery of Clark Hill power for your account to your 
customer, Greenwood County. If, in your opinion, this can best be done by a 
direct line from Clark Hill to Greenwood County, we are prepared to comply 
with such condition by extending the 115-kilovolt line which we are now build- 
ing to McCormick for the additional 20 miles to Greenwood. 

As we indicated in our letter of May 28, 1951, we believe that an appropriate 
handling charge for delivering Clark Hill power to Greenwood County would be 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour. This figure, however, is not quoted as an arbitrary 
amount and we are prepared to examine jointly with you the elements of cost 
involved and the volume of power which should be anticipated and arrive with 
you at a figure which both of us can adopt as fair and reasonable. 

Following this exchange of letters, a conference was held in Elber- 
ton, Ga., on September 13, 1951. At the outset we stated that we 
realized that SEPA was anxious to settle the question of deliveries 
of power to Greenwood and any possible deliveries he might have to 
the AEC Savannah River project, and we thought they would like 
to get that settled before going into system-wide problems, as they 
would take considerable time due to their intricate nature. Mr. 
Creim’s reply to these overtures was that he did not wish to consider 
the Greenwood line separately from the system-wide picture. To this 
we replied that we thought that from Greenwood’s and SEPA’s view- 
point the Greenwood situation was pressing. Mr. Creim replied that 
the biggest decision to make was whether or not the respective phi- 
losophies of SEPA and South Carolina Electric & Gas were such that 
an over-all contract was feasible. 

Subsequent to this conference we had several further conferences 
with officials of SEPA, each time urging the Administrator to accept 
our offer to let us wheel his power to Greenwood, but each time he 
stated he was only interested in an over-all agreement. During the 
course of these negotiations we resolved many of the problems in- 
volved. We further told SEPA that we would agree to wheel for the 
account of the Government to preference agencies. We do not feel 
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this arrangement is desirable or necessary to carry out the intent 
of the Congress as expressed in the Flood Control Act of 1944, but 
agreed to it because we saw that otherwise all negotiations would be 
fruitless, 

SEPA offered to sell us certain blocks of power, but the number of 
kilowatt-hours that went with the kilowatts he offered to sell were so 
scanty—100 hours’ use per month for each kilowatt of capacity—that 
the power would have been of little or no value to us. SEPA also 
insisted that we sell them steam energy to firm up their hydro power, 
but the vast amounts of steam energy they wanted, and the conditions 
under which they wanted it clearly indicated that they were going 
beyond a mere firming of their hydro power and actually attempting 
to increase the capacity of their project beyond all reasonable limits 
by purchasing power for resale from outside sources. 

It must be recognized that the amount of power a hydro plant can 
produce depends basically upon the amount of water that flows into 
its reservoir. Firming up of hydro power by steam plants and other 
sources does not increase the output of the hydro plant but merely 
increases the amount of power that can be sold at firm prices. The 
exchange of off-peak and on-peak for firming up purposes on an appro- 
priate Pikiwatt-hour basis, rather than for cash, is common practice 
in the utility industry. But SEPA did not want to exchange on-peak 
hydro for off-peak steam—they wanted to purchase the steam power 
for cash. We questioned then, and we question now, their legal au- 
thority to do this. They are charged by section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (16 U.S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 825s) with the duty of trans- 
mitting and disposing of surplus power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the War Department. To go 
beyond this and purchase, for cash, power from other sources far 
beyond what could be reasonably termed as necessary to firm up their 
hydro power transcends, as we view it, the scope of their jurisdiction 
as fixed by the Congress. I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that SEPA has requested $500,000 for the purchase of power and 
rental of facilities; there is no breakdown showing how much is for 
rental of facilities, and how much is for purchase of power, but, judg- 
ing from their negotiations with us, a substantial portion of this would 
vo for purchase of power. This procedure will put them as squarely 
in the power business as any privately owned public-utility company. 

At the last conference held to date between South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Co. and SEPA officials, November 13, 1951, Mr. Creim stated 
that due to conditions brought about by altered requests from Green- 
wood and from Santee-Cooper, the situation was now such that SEPA 
might not want a wheeling contract with South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co. We understood that this change was due to demands for 
increased capacity by these two agencies, as well as by the fact that 
Greenwood had decided to construct its own line. After a general 
discussion of contract proposals we again reiterated our willingness 
to go to system-wide wheeling and repeated our offer as regarded the 
wheeling to Greenwood and the AEC Savannah River project, and 
asked SEPA to let us know if there were any change in any of the 
inatters which caused them to say a wheeling agreement with us was 
no longer necessary as we would still be anxious to resume negotiations. 
‘To date we have heard nothing further from them, but have heard that, 
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in spite of the congressional instruction and our offer to wheel, they are 
proceeding to acquire rights-of-w ay for the Greenwood line, and they 
are now asking a further appropri iation of $869,500 for the line. 

I have devoted so much time to discussing this Greenwood line with 
you because we believe that it shows the determination of SEPA to 
construct their lines regardless of offers by others to wheel, and without 
consideration for the expressed desire of the Congress, the cost to the 
taxpayers, or the waste of critical manpower and materials needed by 
the national defense program. <As to the other lines proposed for our 
service area, we can but reiterate our ability and willingness to wheel 
on a system-wide basis. 

An important example to cite to show the adequacy and dependa- 
bility of power for our service area is the fact that the South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Co. is supplying all of the construction power needed 
to build the important Savannah River project. The company has also 
given the proper officials every assurance that it is ready and willing to 
meet all of the operating power requirements of this project. Con- 
tinuity of service is vital to the Savannah River project. In addition 
to the normally adequate reserves available from our system, we have, 
as protection against extreme emergencies, received wr itten assurances 
from all of our neighboring utilities that they will pool all of their 
reserves with our system during such emergencies. We have also 
offered to bring over our facilities any power that may be available 
from Santee-Cooper and Clark Hill for this project. 

I would also like to point out that there is not, nor has there ever 
been, nor, as far as we can tell within the oo ible future will there 
ever be a shortage of power in our service area. ‘Two large plants in 
the Charleston area were shut down due toa aia of power on the 


part of their supplier, the South Carolina Public Service Authority 
(Santee-Cooper), a State-owned public power authority, but there 
was ample power available in the area to supply them, but we in fact 
offered to sell such co to supply them. 


It has been exceedingly discouraging to negotiate with SEPA in an 
earnest and sincere effort to work this problem out, and have them 
disregard our offers, such disregard being not only of our offers, but 
also of a congressional mandate. Department of Interior agencies 
have said that unless you give them appropriations to construct trans- 
mission lines that private companies will not negotiate with them. 
We have contended that this is not true and we believe that our evi- 
dence clearly shows that SEPA, at least, will not enter into a contract 
with the private companies as long as funds are available for SEPA 
to build the lines. We earnestly request you to withdraw the unspent 
portion of SEPA’s fiscal year 1952 appropriations for $318,500 for 
the Greenwood line, and to refuse to appropriate any further sums for 
this or other lines for which moneys have been asked. 

Again let me thank you for your courteous and considerate hearing 
in this matter. 

(The letters above referred to were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Norrenz. I want to ask you one or two questions, Mr. Me- 
Meekin. Are you reasonably familiar with the wheeling contracts 
that have been executed with other utilities throughout the country ? 

Mr. McMerxrn. In a general way. 

Mr. Norrets. Have your offers been in substantial accord with the 
contracts generally executed 4 
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Mr. McMerx1n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. What is this State transmission system here which 
I noted is constructed by the State of South Carolina; is that a 
creature of the legislature ? 

Mr. McMerxin. The lines are being constructed by a supercoopera- 
tive, the Rural Electric Power Cooperative, with funds appropriated 
by REA. 

Mr. Norreit. Those are lines designated as Central Electric Power 
Cooperative, financed by Federal Government thr ough REA, but later 
to be owned by the Santee-Cooper, a State power authority. Those 
lines are shown in red on the map you have submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McMeextin. That is correct. The Central Electrie Power Co- 
operative, upon completion of construction, leases the lines to the 

Santee-Cooper, a State power authority, for a period of 30 years, 
after which they become Santee-Cooper lines. 

Mr. Norreiy. These are cooperative lines and not actually a private 
construction by the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. McMerrxrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Norreti. Any questions, Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. I think we have all the information we need, Mr. 
Chairman, about this matter. It has been quite fully discussed dur- 
ing the past several years, and I think the power companies are prov- 
ing that they do want to enter into a contract and that they are will- 
ing to do so in good faith. That is all IT have. 

Mr. McMeexin. Thank you very much for your permission to ap- 
pear, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. McMerxtin. Thank you. 

Mr. Norreni. Your next witness, I believe, will be a representative 
of the Duke Power Co., Mr. Norman A. Cocke. 

The committee will be pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. Cocke. 

Mr. Cocker. Thank you. 

My name is Norman A. Cocke. Iam vice president of Duke Power 
Co. I reside at Charlotte, N. C. 

The Duke Power Co. operates an electric power generating and 
transmission system in what is known as the Piedmont area of North 
and South Carolina. Since World War II this company has installed 
steam electric stations with capacities as follows: In 1948 two units 
with total rated capacity of 130,000 kilowatts; in 1949-50 two units 
with total rated capacity of 140,000 kilowatts; and in 1951 two units 
with total rated capacity of 180,000 kilowatts. The company has 
under construction steam electric generating capacity to be completed 
as follows: In 1952 two units with total rated capacity of 200,000 
kilowatts; in 1953 two units with total rated capacity of 250, 000 kilo- 
watts; and in 1954 two units with total rated capacity of 250,000 kilo- 
watts. Thus, since 1946 the company has installed or is m the process 
of installing steam electric generating units with a rated capacity of 
1,150,000 kilowatts, which repr esents an increase in capacity in this 
period in excess of the total installed capacity accumulated by this 
company in the entire preceding 40 years of its existence. Duke 
Power Co. operates an extensive high-voltage transmission line sys- 
tem covering the area served by the company. The company is a 
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privately owned taxpaying utility, and in the year 1951 accrued a 

bd 7 ry” 
total of over $17,000,000 in taxes—Federal, State, and local. The 
total taxes accrued by the company in 1951 amounted to more than 
19 percent of each dollar of gross revenue received by the company 
in that year. : : 

Only one transmission line for which SEPA (Southeastern Power 
Administration) requests funds in the budget now before Congress 
enters into territory served by Duke Power Co.; that is, the proposé d 
41-mile line from Clark Hill to Greenwood County, S. C., to serve 
the Greenwood County Electric Power Commission. The other lincs 
proposed by SEPA are being discussed by the companies in whos> 
panne these lines would be built, and you have already heard from 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. in regard to the line from Clark 
Hill to Greenwood, as this line passes through territory served by the 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. as well as into territory serve 
by Duke. 

In the appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
2p . ‘ > : : 
SEPA requested funds for a number of the lines for which funds 
are now being requested, including the sum of $325,000 for the line 
from Clark Hill to Greenwood County. All of the requested appro- 
priations were refused by the House of Representatives, but in the 
Senate an appropriation of $318,500 was included for the line from 
Clark Hill to Greenwood County. However, this amount was included 
in the appropriation bill for 1952 with the definite understanding 
on the part of the Congress that the funds were to be used only in the 
event SEPA was unable to make a reasonable contract for the trans- 
mission of power to Greenwood County. 

Last year in my statement before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations I gave the position of this company in regard to transmission 
of power from Clark Hill to Greenwood County, and I quote from 
that statement : 

Duke Power Co. is also advised that the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
is now constructing a high-voltage transmission line from the vicinity of Clark’s 
Hill to McCormick, 8. C., about 20 miles from Greenwood, S. C., and Duke Power 
Co. has agreed with South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. to participate in the 
cost of building a line from McCormick, 8. C., to Greenwood, S. C. These lines 
will have ample capacity to transmit such power as the Greenwood County Elec- 
tric Power Commission may be entitled to receive under its contract with South- 
eastern Power Administration and the companies involved will agree to transmit 
such power for a fair and reasonable compensation for the use of the facilities 
involved. No difficulty should be experienced in arriving at such compensation. 
By this arrangement one-half the amount of critical materials will be saved 
as well as the cost and expense to the Government of building a transmission 
line from Clark’s Hill to Greenwood. To sum it up, Duke Power Co. and the 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. will provide the facilities for transmitting 
the power from Clark’s Hills to Greenwood, receiving therefor a reasonable and 
fair compensation for the use of its facilities. 

You have heard in the statement just made by the representative of 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. that this proposal to transmit 

ai . 
power to Greenwood County was renewed by that company directly to 
SEPA in a letter to Mr. Charles Leavy, Acting Administrator, dated 
September 6, 1951. You have also heard from the representative of 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. that their last discussion of 
the problem of transmitting this power was terminated by the state- 
ment of Mr. Creim, Administrator, SEPA, that SEPA might not 
want any wheeling contract with South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
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at all, and at this same conference Mr. Creim also indicated that Green- 
wood County had decided to construct its own line. This is confirmed 
by the statement made in a letter from Mr. Ben W. Creim, Adminis- 
trator, SEPA, to me dated November 6, 1951, as follows: 

However, insofar as service to the Greenwood County Electric Power Com- 
mission is concerned, it now appears that none of the alternatives under consid- 
eration would require your company’s participation. 

Duke Power Co. has had no further communicaiton from SEPA. 

The offer of South Carolina Gas & Electric Co. and Duke Power 
Co. to provide facilities for transmission of electric power to be sold by 
SEPA to Greenwood County and to transmit this power to Green- 
wood County, at a reasonable charge to be determined by negotiation, 
has been open since the testimony on this matter about a year ago, 
and still stands. 

The justification for the proposed line from Clark Hill to Green- 
wood states that the purpose of the line is to supply electricity to the 
Greenwood County Electric Power Commission pursuant to a contract 
between SEPA and the Greenwood Commission. The justification 
states: “This feature will provide service to the Greenwood County 
Electric Power Commission, a preference agency.” The proposal 
made by South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. and Duke wholly ac- 
complishes the purpose for which SEPA proposes to build the line; 
that is, “provide service to the Greenwood County Electric Power 
Commission.” Consequently, so far as this line is concerned, there is 
no problem of carrying electricity to other points, and any effort by 
SEPA to insist on constructing the line to Greenwood County because 
SEPA may not have made contracts for carrying power to other points 
is to wholly disregard the fact that SEPA can get Clark Hill power 
carried to Greenwood County without constructing the line to Green- 
wood. Under such circumstances, construction by the Government 
would seem a wholly unnecessary and wasteful expenditure. 

You have heard that Mr. Creim indicated in a discussion with South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co. that Greenwood County had decided to 
construct its own line to Clark Hill. We would like to add that we 
are informed that Greenwood County progressed its plans to construct 
this line to the point that definite steps had been taken toward selection 
of a contractor for construction of the line. We are also informed that 
Greenwood County applied to Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion for authority to permit Greenwood County to build this line, and 
that this authority was granted. We understand that the plans of 
Greenwood County for construction of the line to Clark Hill were 
halted about the middle of last month by the announced intention of 
SEPA to build the line. 

It would seem, therefore, that Greenwood County can and will 
construct the line if SEPA does not; and, in fact, that Greenwood 
County might now have the construction well under way except for 
SEPA’s action last month. The delivery of Clark Hill power to the 
Greenwood County Commission would be accomplished 3 construc- 
tion of the line by Greenwood County, and construction by the county 
would, of course, require no expenditure of Federal funds. 

I would like to point out to you that the Greenwood County Elec- 
tric Power Commission, which SEPA insists should be served by 
expenditure of Federal taxpayers’ money, is not a nonprofit institution. 
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The Greenwood County Electric Power Commission is an agency 
of the county of Greenwood, S. C., and is engaged in the business of 
supplying electricity to customers in four counties of South Carolina 
for profit. This profit, when earned, serves to reduce the taxes imposed 
by the county. 

The delivery of power from Clark Hill to Greenwood County can 
therefore be accomplished by two means, neither of which will require 
an expenditure of Federal funds for construction of the line; that is, 
by facilities provided by Greenwood County or by facilities provid- 
ed by the private companies. If SEPA has spent any of the funds in- 
cluded in the 1952 budget for this line, this expenditure is plainly in 
violation of the instructions by Congress that the funds were not 
to be used if a reasonable contract could be had for transmission of 
the power to Greenwood County. We respectfully submit that the ap- 
propriation, made last year for this line, should be withdrawn. 

We feel that SEPA’s continued insistence on an appropriation for 
this and other transmission lines; its request for funds to purchase 
firm steam-generated power for resale, thus filling out the irregular 
hydro power produced by the Government hydroelectric plants, and 
thereby departing, from the mere marketing of energy produced at 
Government dams, into the broad activity of engaging in the business 
of purchasing and selling electricity as a business “enterprise ; and 
finally SEPA’s effort. to start the line to Greenwood County in disre- 
gard of the instructions from Congress with reference to use of the 
1952 appropriation for this line, all show a plain intent on the part 
of SEPA and the Interior Department to build an electric trans- 
mission network in the southeastern part of the United States and to 
operate a tax-free Federal power business in competition with private 
taxpaying utilities. We respectfully submit that the requested appro- 
priation for the transmission line to Greenwood County, as well as for 
the other transmission lines and for the purchase of steam-generated 
electricity, be refused. 

Mr. Norrert. What would be the capacity of the line from Me- 
Cormick to Greenwood if constructed by either of the two ways just 
outlined / 

Mr. Cooxr. I am going to ask Mr. McMeekin to answer that. 

Mr. McMeexin. About 75,000. 

Mr. Norrety. Is that similar to the one the Southeastern Power 
Administration desires to put in? 

Mr. McMeexrn. All three, based on engineering studies and esti- 
mates, are on the same voltage, to carry the same amount of power. 

Mr. Norrety. There is no difference in the size of the transmission 
line that the two organizations desire to construct than that of the 
Southeastern Power Administration 4 

Mr. McMerxnin. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrevi. Would they go into service, if constructed, as quickly 
as they would if the line were constructed by the Southeastern Power 
Association ¢ 

Mr. Cooke. More quickly. 

Mr. Norrett. More quickly? 

Mr. Cocke. Yes, because it would call for building 20 miles of line 
to the town of Greenwood from McCormick, while 1 they would have 
to build 41 miles. 
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Mr. Norreci. What is the stage of construction of the line to connect 
at MeCormick at this time? 

Mr. McMeex1n. All of the rights-of-way have been acquired; most 
of the materials are on hand, and it will be in operation before the 
first unit of the Clark Hill power plant goes into operation. 

Mr. Norrete. Is there any area there that would be served more by 
the Southeastern Power line than by either one of the lines that you 
refer to? 

Mr. Cocke. I do not think so. 

Mr. Norrett. Would there be any preference that you know of ? 

Mr. Cocke. I do not know. I have heard of no service to be ren- 
dered by the proposed line from Clark Hill. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Jensen / 

Mr. Jensen. Has your company denied the furnishing of power to 
anyone in the area who are operating or propose to operate, and do 
you have a shortage of power / 

Mr. Cocke. No, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it fair to say that there is no power shortage in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Cocke. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. In the area where your company operates / 

Mr. Cocker. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words you now have a reserve of power and if 
other people, farmers, esepecially want it 

Mr. Cocke. They are getting all they need. 

Mr. Jensen. And if they would ask for more power, you would have 
the power to sell them ¢ 

Mr. Cockr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you charge the REA; what rate? 

Mr. Cocke. 7.5 mills. 

Mr. Jensen. 7.5 mills, which is about the national average / 

Mr. Cocker. Yes. 

Mr. Norrevn. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Cocks. I wish to thank the committee. 

Mr. Norrett. We have with us this morning our colleague, Con- 
gressman Barden, whom we are always glad to see. He is chairman 
of a very great and important committee and this committee has 
the highest regard for Congressman Barden. We will be delighted 
to have a statement from him, after which he wishes to present a 
witness. 

Mr. Barpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee, 1 am not here on account of any lack of confidence at 
all. I think the committee is entitled to all the facts and informa- 
tion about the situation. Then I have faith that if the facts are 
made available to the committee, we will never have anothr tangle 
on the floor of the House. 

I might say that the House did not approve this kind of a set-up, 
but I believe that this is the shortest road to the elimination of some- 
thing that should be eliminated. 

This proposal came down and has been on the floor of the House 
once or twice before. As long as I have been in Congress, and this 
will be my eighteenth year, we have had the REA set-up in my dis- 
trict, and my district is the eastern end of the central part of the 
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State. That is almost an outlying province, so to speak, because we 
do not have a railroad, at least a passenger train, for a hundred miles. 
In spite of that handicap, the town I live in, for instance, has more 
than doubled its population in the last 10 years, and that has amounted 
to something over 15,000 people. 

I have been active in that section of the State for a long time. The 
Interior Department has never discussed this matter with me. You 
either agree with them, or you are unclean. I expect they know my 
philosophy well enough to know that it would not do much good 
to talk to me about the situation. 

The gentleman who just preceded me, Mr. Cocke, is the vice presi- 
dent of the Duke Power Co. It has made a great contribution to 
the State of North Carolina. It is the main support of Duke Uni- 
versity, one of the great universities of this country. The people of 
North Carolina are delighted with the kind of service and the attitude 
the Duke Power Co. has taken. 

All of that was accomplished without Mr. Chapman’s supervision 
and direction. 

We have two major power companies in North Carolina: the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. and the Duke Power Co. They have the 
bulk of the power business, but they have been operating under the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission, and you know that we know 
how to deal with the North Carolina Utilities Commission; we can 
get to them and they can hear us, and if they reach the point where 
they cannot hear us, then we can put somebody else there who can. 

But such relief is not available through a Federal department in 
Washington. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. serves a great portion of the 
eastern part of North Carolina. It is headed by L. V. Sutton. I do 
not know of any man who enjoys a finer public relation, or whose 
company and representatives more enjoy the confidence of the people. 

Mr. Sutton is an honorable man. He is progressive and his com- 
pany has constantly grown and grown with the blessings of the 
people in the area they serve. 

We did have the Tidewater Power Co. serving my area. That was 
not satisfactory because of the way they had to furnish power. The 
financial set-up which they had was not of the best, with the result 
that we had a high power rate, a very high rate. Some of the REA’s, 
for instance, were paying 16 mills for power. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. came in there, not because they 
wanted to land on somebody, but as a result of the demands of the 
people of that area, and they have made an investment, and on about 
March 4 plan to take over the area that has been served by the Tide- 
water Power Co. 

Now, what has happened since they have been there? The rate has 
fallen from 16 mills in many instances down to 8 mills, and I am 
informed that when they take over, it is pretty sure that the 714 mill 
rate will go into effect. 

Now, in my book that is progress and here is a progressive power 
company. 

Now, here comes this line, this proposal to run a Government line 
at Government expense, at the taxpayers’ expense, from Goldsboro 
down to Kinston, and as you go back through Galdsboro, from Golds- 
boro through Wilson to Rocky Mount, where they are proposing a line 
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at this time for an area that is being served by a private power com- 
pany, where power is available to meet their needs, or where they are 
willing to make it available if it is not there now. The next is Wil- 
son, N. C. They are very definitely opposed to it. And in this con- 
nection I would like to quote here a part of a statement from one of 
our leading attorneys, with whom I attended the University of North 
Carolina, and whom I know to be a man who is not given to opening 
his mouth unnecessarily about things with which he is not familiar. 

Here is what he says: 

How the proponents of this bill can reconcile the appropriation of this money, 
in view of the present taxes and the use of these materials, in the light of the 
present critical shortage for the purpose of unnecessarily competing with an 
industry which already supplies the needed facility is more than the ordinary 
citizen can understand. 

And I want to say that this gentleman, Mr. Oliver Rand, is not just 
an ordinary citizen; he is a brilliant man. 

But that is the way the average man feels. 

I think it is pretty generally known that the profits from power are 
dependent upon the volume, and if they do not have the volume, then 
the profit certainly is not there, so the operating expenses go up and 
the maintenance problems go up. Here is an area that is not a big, 
heavily industrialized area, as some of you are familiar enough to 
know, but it is what you might call a poor area insofar as the require- 
ments for power are concerned. And yet there are those here in Wash- 
ington who propose to go down there and run a duplicating line and 
divide the customers, beat down the profits and send up the rates. And 
you know good and well the utility commission in North Carolina is 
not going to sit there and see the power rates put into effect so the 
power company will lose money. 

But the very minute you cannot get the volume, which will happen 
with a competing power company running a line on both sides, just 
that minute private enterprise is on the way out, or else the customers 
who use the power will be facing higher rates. That is just the ABC's 
of it, so far as I concerned. 

Then, we move down to Goldsboro; it goes through Goldsboro. 
And what do we have at Goldsboro? The Carolina Power & Light 
Co. comes to Goldsboro. So far as power is concerned, Goldsboro is 
a happy city; it is well served, adequately served, and there is much 
more power available than they will ever use, so far as that is con- 
cerned. But the Carolina Power Co. has already invested approxi- 
mately $14 million in a plant, a new modern plant at Goldsboro and 
they are about 90 percent complete on the plant which will, when 
completed, cost over $18 million. 

Now, if Mr. Chapman or anybody else says there is a shortage of 
power at Goldsboro, I say to you, Mr. Chairman, it is an untruth, and 
I defy anybody to even attempt to establish such a statement on facts. 

Why, that power plant is geared to produce over 1,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of power per year. And the plant was put there not just 
because they wanted to serve Goldsboro, but because they wanted to 
serve that arer-rl around Goldsboro—Kinston, New Bern, down 
toward the coast. 

Now, here is a proposal to come in with a line and bring powerdown 
through Rocky Mount, on down through Wilson and Goldsboro on 
to Kinston and cut the heart out of private enterprise. 
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I have no doubt in my mind that the Carolina Power & Light Co. 
would never have put $18 million in a plant at Goldsboro had they 
even dreamed the Federal Government would come in and run a com- 
peting power line to Goldsboro. When they made their investment, 
they made it on their faith in this Government, and so far as I am 
concerned, gentlemen, I am going to keep faith with them; I am not 
going to be a party to clipping the feet out from. under them in any 
such manner. 

And then they would run the line on to Kinston, with the same situa- 
tion there—Kinston is only about 28 miles from Goldsboro, It is per- 
fectly obvious that with a $18 million plant situated almost at their 
city limits, Goldsboro, and with a line running down already into 
the Tidewater Power Co. connections and with the Carolina Power 
Co. taking over the Tidewater Power Co. for operation, that the area 
will be adequately served. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not just against the Government, and I am 
not just for the power companies. 1 am for the folks that I have been 
living with all of my life, and I know that it does not make sense, 
and I know it is not wise spending of the taxpayers’ money, and I know 
it will not produce any good results to go in there and slice up the 
customers of this area in any such manner. 

There is another thing, Mr. Chairman, that we cannot afford to 
lose sight of. I do not have to repeat that the Federal Government 
has invaded virtually every single source of taxation that the coun- 
ties, the cities, and the States have heretofore enjoyed. We have 
even gone to the point now where we are putting just a little tax on 
land, indirectly, by their making us put a tax on the deeds, and the 
income which is made from the land is taxed. 

Down in my area we know something about land tax being put on 
by the Federal Government for some years after the Civil War. And 
we did not have anything like a European relief program, or any- 
thing of that kind to help us. We had to dig out. My people are 
pretty thrifty and they are inclined to want to take care of them- 
selves. 

The taxpayers’ problem is not getting simple. Every time you 
run a Government line down there for a mile, what you have done 
is you have, in effect, taken off the taxpayers’ books that much property 
that normally would be available for the county to tax for schools. 
Last year and the year before that and for the last several years we 
have been appropriating money, and this year more than ever before, 
ve have appropriated money to take care of the schools in that area 
where the Federal Government has gone in and put up Federal 
housing, public housing, and where the Government has taken property 
from the tax books in such volume that the tax burden is falling on 
an increasingly smaller and smaller group of individuals, and smaller 
and smaller areas of privately-owned property. 

So I say it is a pretty serious thing when we not only begin the 
spending, ‘and unnecessary spending, of Federal tax money, because 
tht is not the final end of it, for when you do that, then you are 
taking the source of taxes away from the people who must maintain 
their schools and their roads, their health department, and things 
that are absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people in the 
community. 
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I have no hesitancy in coming here and saying to you gentlemen, 
as one who knows virtually every hog path in that area, first, that 
this thing is not necessary ; and second, that the people do not want it; 
and then I say to you very definitely that, in my opinion, it would 
bring about a bad instead of a good result. 

When I say that this is not the first time 1 have opposed this, I am 
the man who has to go down among my people to be elected to my office. 
Mr. Chapman does not have to do that. My people know my stand on 
this type of thing, and that is that the Federal Government has no 
business in private enterprise and that things of this kind, unless and 
until there is a great need by a segment of people where private indus- 
try and enterprise either cannot or will not serve them, then and then 
alone the Federal Government would be justified in going in and com- 
mitting itself and the taxpayers to that particular idea. It certainly 
takes more than the whim of somebody sitting up here in a Depart- 
ment. If they wanted to lay their cards on the table, if they wanted to 
talk this thing over, why did they not come down here to talk to me 
or somebody else; I do not know as much as some others about it, but I 
know a darn sight more about it than Mr. Chapman, or anybody else 
under his employ. I will back up that statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam not going to take any more of your time. I hope that I will 
never have to say another word about this again. IT hope you will give 
it the type of funeral that it deserves, and I am not particularly dis- 
turbed about whether you even mark the place of its burial. 

Mr. Norrei. In other words, you want to be sure it is killed and 
really dead. 

Mr. Barven. Yes, and adequately covered up. 

I want to thank you again for permitting me to come in here a little 
bit out of order. 

Mr. Norreti. We are very pleased to have had you. 

Mr. Barven. Thank you. 

Now, I want to present to the committee Mr. L. V. Sutton, of the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. He is the gentleman to whom I referred. 
He and his company have enjoyed fine public relations and the people 
of North Carolina trust them. Mr. Sutton is doing a good job and I 
want him to have the opportunity to present his point of view. 

Mr. Norreti. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: As 
Mr. Barden has stated, my name is L. V. Sutton. I shall make my 
statement brief and try not to take up much of your time; and if 
Trun over the time allotted to our company, if you will let me know, I 
will stop. 

Mr. Norreiy. We have one or two other witnesses, but we will be 
glad to give you as much time as we can. 

Mr. Surron. Thank you for the privilege of coming before you. 

I have spent my entire business life in the utility business, operating 
plants for constructing plants, and managing electric utilities in the 
southeastern part of this country. The map attached to the statement 
you have before you shows the area we serve. The company is owned 
by 33,000 stockholders, located all over the country, but about one- 
third in two States. We have about 326,000 customers, about 120,000 
of which are farmers in rural areas. And in that connection I would 
like to state that North Carolina has more electrified farms within the 
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State than any other State except Texas. The largest city in the State 
is Raleigh, relatively small, with a population of about 65,000.. During 
the past year we paid $10 million in taxes, which is an average of about 
4 mills per kilowatt on all the power sold to customers, and that does 
not include that sold to neighboring companies which pays a tax. 

Mr. Norrevzt. You mean local, State, and city. 

Mr. Surron. Federal agencies, and local taxes. That represents a 
little more than 22 cents out of every dollar collected. 

During the course of last year, over $40 million gross was collected. 

You may remember when I appeared before you last year, one of 
the complaints against the utilities in the area in support of providing 
the line proposed, was the high rate paid by people in certain of the 
REA’s in the eastern area which was served by the Tidewater Power 
Co. 

Since that time the Tidewater Power Co. contracts have been made 
with all of these cooperatives for a rate of around 8 mills, which they 
have been paying for some months. But, the investments have been 
completed, and I might say final approval by the Federal Power 
Commission has been given for the acquisition of the Tidewater 
Power Co. by the Carolina Power & Light Co., and the next month 
when we take over we will put into effect the 7.5 mills rate which 
the cooperatives in our area are paying, which we have been charging 
for many years in our area. 

All the Government agencies, military establishments and war in- 
dustries, as well as all of the customers in our section are served ade- 
quately with plenty of power. There is no line that we know of that 
ought to be built in that area where we do not have ample power to 
take care of it. We have not heard of any of them but the additional 
proposed interconnection with the lines that are being built or pro- 
posed to be built in our area. We will be able to take care of all of 
them and to serve them adequately. 

As Mr. Barden stated, we have at Goldsboro one of our new plants 
where we have one 80,000-kilowatt unit which is now in service, and we 
expect in several months to have another. 

Ve have had, during the past years, ample service to take care of 
all of our requirements, and during the coming years we expect to 
have a much greater reserve of power. 

Later on in my talk I will refer to that and to the amount of large 
reserves that we expect to have. 

These maps attached to the statement which you have show the 
territory which now embraces the area in which service is rendered 
by the Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Also on map 2 it shows the lines that are now serving that area. 

Map 3 shows the lines that the Interior Department has proposed, 
the one from John Kerr Dam down through Rocky Mount, Wilson. 
Goldsboro, and Kinston, and in South Carolina the line from Augusta 
up to Hartsville, which is in our territory, and which will be shown 
from the next map. 

Map 4 shows our lines, and where these proposed lines duplicate or 
parallel the existing lines. 

Now, last year, you may recall that something was said about the 
municipalities, or those towns in my general area that had their ow) 
plants. I would like to state that since then the towns of Farmville. 
Greenville, and Washington entered into on behalf of their municipa! 
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plants in that area, 20-year contracts where the power companies, the 
Virginia company and our company will sell them power. They will 
beck dband them and interchange power with them. 

Now, every town in that area has been signed by the power com- 
panies except Kinston, and the reason Kinston has not been signed up, 
in my opinion, is because it was in the territory of the Tide Water 
Power Co. 

As soon, however, as it looked as if the deal with the Tide Water 
Power Co. would go through we wrote Kinston and told them that we 
would be glad to give them the same kind of service that we were giving 
the other towns. We received a letter back from them saying they 
wanted to see us, and we are now negotiating with them on it, and we 
expect it will be a closed contract with them soon. 

Mr. Norreti. I would like to have the record show that I think 
that is a very good arrangement. 

Mr. Sutton. Now, I want to give you my opinion, as to why these 
towns try to tie up with the power company. When they sign up 
with us thay buy the power as they want it, like they need it, and they 
charge whatever rates they wish to charge and they run their own 
business, and the power company furnishes the power to them on 
those stated terms. When they do business with SEPA they have 
to sign a contract with them that they will buy power, they become 
SEPA’s customers, and they tell them what rates they will charge, 
and tell them how they will run their business, and they make them 
enter into a contract containing a number of provisions. 

The city of Danville, which is right at the door of the Buggs Island 
plant refused to sign up with SEPA, but instead they built a steam 
plant to take care of their additional power needs. 

I referred last year, and put in the record a statement made by the 
city manager of Danville as to why they did not wish to do business 
with SEPA. Those are the reasons why I feel that the proposed line 
is not necessary. I wish to assure you that we have the power and 
the facilities to serve the area. There is no power shortage. 

Now, I am skipping around to save time. 

On December 4, 1950, our company made an offer in writing to 
SEPA, and the letter was put in the record, in which we stated that 
we would buy power from them, and that we would also deliver power 
for them without any mark-up, and when I say “mark-up,” I mean 
any profit. 

When a power company purchases Government power it is not pos- 
sible under the form of regulation that the utilities have in the south- 
east area, and by which they are regulated to make any profit, because 
where we are able to earn a return on the investment, there is no 
investment in power plants when you purchase Government power, 
so your rate base stays the same, and those savings that you can obtain 
by getting power cheaper are reflected in your earnings which go to 
the rate of return, and tend to enable you to keep your rates down, or 
reduce the rates further. 

On December 31, 1951, we wrote a letter to Mr. Creim, the Adminis- 
trator of the Southeastern Power Administration. I am not going 
to read that letter, but I wish to call attention to two parts of it, one 
of which was that our company agreed that we would accept the pro- 
posal of contract with SEPA with the same principles involved as in 
the Georgia Power Co. case. The cost of power, I understand, will 
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be higher at Buggs Island than at Clark Hill, but on the principle 
of taking it and integrating these low load factor hydroelectric sta- 
tions with our systems, so that a much greater amount of higher load 
factor power or marketable power will be available, integrate it with 
our company load, and under that arrangement with no profit, that 
is, we will only wish reimbursement for the cost, the investment, and 
the loss involved. 

In that letter also we set out the firm offer that we made to the 
REA’s some time ago, and which is still in effect, in which we agreed 
to wheel power for these REA’s from Buggs Island, or the Kerr Dam, 
if that. was desired. 

There is also a letter signed by Mr. Leavy, the Acting Administrator, 
in which he acknowledged my letter but said at the present time they 
will be busy with hearings up here, and that after these are over 
he will get in communication with us. 

There are a few pages of this that I want to follow more closely 
and refer to the contract which has just been signed with the South- 
western Power Administration. The situation in that area is very 
similar to that which prevails in connection with the Kerr project, in 
that the dependable power is available at a very low load factor—so 
low, in fact, as to be practically useless by itself for customer service 
unless its capacity value is sacrificed. This low load factor power 
should be integrated into utility systems to use it to the best advantage 
to the customers. 

Under this new Arkansas agreement, Southwestern Power <Ad- 
ministration sells low load factor power to the local power company. 
This power is integrated with the output of steam-electric stations of 
the power company, and the resulting useful power is to be sold to 
consumers. An aluminum plant will take most of it. 

The utility rate regulation practices in Arkansas are similar to those 
of North Carolina. The Government power is to be sold at its cost 
to the electric company delivered to the customers. No profit or mark- 
up will be possible. 

This plan of marketing Government power will result in the lowest 
rates and greatest possible benefits to the public in the area and to the 
taxpayers who have paid for the Government dam. I am glad to see 
that Southwestern Power Administration and the Department of the 
Interior have taken this step, for the adoption of this wise plan in 
other areas will be most helpful in resolving the problems in connection 
with the beneficial use of power from Government dams. 

The Arkansas plan is very similar to the one I proposed in 1950 for 
our area. I hope very much that it will help to remove the Interior 

“policy” road blocks that so far have held up a settlement between our 
company and SE PA. AsTI said last year to this committee, I believe 
these Interior “policy” road blocks to be unsound and unwise. I will 
welcome their removal. 

Turning to South Carolina: 

The second transmission line requested by SEPA affecting the area 
served by Carolina Co. is the line from Clark Hill across South Caro- 
lina to Hartsville, S.C. This line is shown in red on the maps which 
you have. SEPA asked for this line last year, and money for it was 

refused by the Congress. 

Only the northern portion of the line would traverse the area served 
by Carolina Co. 
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The situation today is no different than it was last year. There will 
be ample capacity in the transmission systems of South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Co. and Carolina Power & Light Co. when projected 
additions are completed to transmit the amounts of power from Clark 
Hill that may be made available by SEPA for use in South Carolina. 
Specifically, the interconnection between SEPA and Carolina Co. at 
Hartsville would be useless. 

Hartsville and surrounding area is now served by Carolina Power & 
Light Co. The supply of power at this point is ample. 

SEPA says that it desires to go to Hartsville to interconnect with 
the South Carolina Public Service Authority. Even if this should 
be the best place for such an interconnection (and it is not), amy power 
and energy that SEPA may want to deliver to the South Carolina 
Authority can be delivered over the then existing lines. There is no 
need for the taxpayers to furnish an expensive line for this purpose. 

While SEPA wants only $25,000 in the fiscal year 1953 to start 
surveys and design, we know that the appropriation of any amount 
earmarked for this line will be claimed by SEPA as authorization 
of its construction by the Congress. Thus this small amount will be 
just a down payment on a much larger sum which will certainly 
adversely affect Carolina Co., and be an unnecessary additional burden 
to the Federal taxpayers. 

Last vear SEPA asked for a continuing fund of $200,000, At that 
time SEPA said that the continuing fund would be used to: 

1. Defray emergency expenses necessary to insure the continuity 
of electric service and continuous operation of its facilities. 

2, Cover all costs in connection with the purchase of electric power 
and energy and rentals for the use of facilities for the transmission 
of electric power and energy to Federal establishments, public bodies, 
cooperatives, and privately owned companies. 

All of the utility witnesses spent considerable time in discussing 
the dangers of this proposal. The appropriation bill as finally passed 
cut the amount down to $50,000, and added the following proviso: 
Provided, That expenditures from this fund to cover such costs in connection 
with the purchase of electric power and energy and rentals for the use of facili- 
ties are to be made only in such amounts as may be approved annually in appro- 
Driation-acts **° *. 

SEPA is back this year with the same request; only the sum is 
$500,000 instead of $200,000, and it would not be a continuing fund. 
But it’s stated purposes are the same—namely, to purchase power and 
energy from other utility systems for resale by the Government, and 
to pay cash wheeling fees. 

Thus we have the same proposition in a slightly different guise. 

sut the objections made a year ago which brought about the reduc- 
tion in and limitation of the use of the fund, apply with even more 
force today. 

I have examined section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 with 
great care and have read legal interpretations of it. I cannot find 
a single word in its language that gives any authority to SEPA to 
purchase any power from anyone for resale or distribution. The 
wording expressly confines the power to be distributed or transmitted 
to surplus electric power and energy generated at reservoir projects. 


94303—52—pt. 4 22 
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I do not believe that the Southeastern Power Administration has 
any right or authority to buy power, or to act as a power broker. 
For this reason I do not belieye that this committee should give SEP \ 
this fund to be used for the purpose of purchasing power for resale. 

The report of the Federal Power Commission examiner in the 
Roanoke River case bears on the point which I have just made. The 
examiner said: 

(40) The Flood Control Act of 1944 does not charge the Secretary of the 
Interior with the duty or confer authority to provide means to supply all power 
requirements of public bodies and cooperatives, except insofar as it can be 
done from the surplus power available from constructed Army projects when 
such preference customers wish to purchase it and are able and willing to take 
it upon terms which meet the standards prescribed in section 5 of the said act; 
nor its authority found in section 5 to arrange for or provide new sources of 
power for new preference customer loads to be developed in the future. 

The findings of the Federal Power Commission based on the exam- 
iner’s report were sustained in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. 

I believe that a quotation from the Secretary of the Interior in con- 
nection with the same will throw light on the reasons for the request 
of SEPA for the start of an independent transmission system and 
the establishment of a complete electric utility and possibly why it 
has been so difficult to compose our differences with SEPA. 

The Secretary made these revealing statements on page 2 of his 
petition for rehearing : 

The interest of the Secretary of the Interior is that of a competitor of 
Vepco in the sale of power in the Roanoke River area in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The competitor-interest of the Secretary is adversely affected, because by grant- 
ing a license to Vepeco, the Roanoke Rapids project is withdrawn from Federal 
development, thus rendering Buggs Island power less valuable and rendering 
the power more costly, * * *. 

SEPA says that it wants the continuing fund in order to pay cash 
rentals for transmission line services. It does not require cash for that 
purpose. As has been done to everyone’s satisfaction in similar situa- 
tions elsewhere, it can pay such rentals with power. Secondary and 
dump power are especially suitable for this purpose in this area, for 
their value can be determined closely since it is tied to the cost of 
fuel. 

The unfounded claims of a serious power shortage in North Carolina 
and South Carolina continue to be advanced as a reason for the Federa! 
power and transmission program in the area. 

There has been no shortage in the area served by Carolina Co. 

The company will have two new units totaling 150,000 kilowatts in 
service in 1952 to meet the growing power needs. If we are let alone 
and can complete our program as planned, we expect to continue 
to meet the full requirements of our customers, and to have surplus 
power for sale from time to time. 

Two events have been cited to prove that there was a power shortage 
in the area during 1951. Both instances were outside the territory 
served by Carolina Co. : 

One example was the Aluminum Co. at Badin. It first should be 
remembered that under normal conditions this company is a seller and 
not a buyer of power, but even so last year we delivered 169,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to Badin and were willing to supply more power but 
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for technical reasons, not power shortage, the additional power was 
not ae The metallurgical plant at Charleston was another cita- 
tion. This is normally supplied by the Government financed South 
Carolina Public Service Authority. We offered to supply power to 
the authority to meet the emergency but our offer was turned down. 

A refusal to accept our power, of course, created a power shortage 
at that particular spot and may have been desirable from South Caro- 
lina Public Service Authority’s point of view to evidence necessity 
for construction of a steam plant and lines to Clark Hill. 

The electric companies of the Southeast view with great concern the 
entrance of the Federal Government into the power business in the 
area. They have sound reasons for alarm, in view of what happened 
to the companies in the TVA area and in Nebraska and what is going 
on in the Northwest and elsewhere and the clearly stated intent of the 
Secretary of the Interior to become a competitor of the power 
companies. 

We know of no demands in the area we serve for Government power, 
and we know of no towns or cities which have expressed a firm desire 
for such power and they have certainly indicated a desire for our 
service by contracting with us for a period of years. Our relations 
throughout the territory we serve are most cordial. 

For the reasons I have stated in my testimony, I ask that you reject 
the request of the Secretary of the Interior for appropriations for the 
projects I have discussed with you and for the $500,000 appropriation 
for purchasing power for resale and rental of facilities. They are not 
necessary and will be wasteful of vital materials and taxpayers’ money. 

I assure you that if our request is granted, the power from these 
Government dams will be distributed in the public interest in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Flood Control Act, and without the 
construction of a Federal transmission system in the area. I thank 
you. 

I greatly appreciate you gentlemen hearing us. | 

(The portion of the statement not read by Mr. Sutton is as fol- 
lows :) 

My name is L. V. Sutton. I am president of .Carolina Power & Light Co., 
which serves a 30,000-square-mile area in North Carolina and South Carolina. 
| reside in Raleigh; am an enginer by profession, and have spent my entire 
business life in operating, designing, constructing, and managing electric util- 
ities located in the South. 

Carolina Power & Light Co. is a taxpaying, business-managed electric utility 
owned by over 33,000 stockholders, one-third of which live in the two States 
in which its service area is located. Carolina Co. has just absorbed Tide 
Water Power Co. As the company now stands, it serves over 326,000 electric 
customers. Of these customers, 120,000 are on farms and in rural areas. 
The remainder live in urban communities, many of which are very small. 
Our largest city is Raleigh, which has a population of only about 65,000. The 
company also serves 25 municipalities and 25 rural cooperatives at wholesale. 
_ The plant account of the Carolina Power & Light Co. now is $174,000,000, 
including construction work in progress. The company expects to spend over 
$66,000,000 more by the end of 1954 on its construction program. These addi- 
tional expenditures are for the purpose of assuring a continuance of an ample 
supply of dependable power for the area served by our company. 

For the calendar year 1951 just past, the tax bill of the merged companies 
was over $10,400,000. Of this amount, over $5,200,000 was taxes to the 
Federal Government. In terms of sales to ultimate consumers, the total tax 
bill was equivalent to about 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

All governmental agencies and public bodies, as well as all our other cus- 
tomers, are at present being adequately served at reasonable rates and have 
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been so served since they were initially connected. There is ne demand for 
service which we have not met, and we will meet increasing requirements jn 
advance of the actual needs of our customers, unless we are restricted by the 
Federal Government in obtaining the necessary materials and equipment. 

As I did last year, I am appearing in opposition to certain unnecessary ap- 
propriations requested by the Southeastern Power Administration of the 
Department of the Interior. I find upon examination that the request for 
the fiscal year 1953 is practically identical insofar as it relates to transmission 
lines in the area served by our company with the request the Administration 
made for the fiscal year 1952, which was rejected by the first session of this 
Congress. The Administrator has slightly altered the language of his justi- 
fication, but he has not met the objections that were raised last year, and which 
brought about the rejection of practically all of the requests made at that time. 

In discussing the request for the fiscal year 1953, I propose to limit my 
remarks to the portion that applies to or directly affects Carolina Power & 
Light Co. But I do not mean by so restricting my statements to imply that 
I approve or condone the requests made for money to build transmission lines 
in neighboring areas or the construction of uneconomic hydroelectric stations. 
I strongly disapprove of them because they are unnecessary, and a shameful 
waste of critical materials and taxpayers’ money. 

To aid you in following what I have to say, I have prepared four maps. 

Map No. 1 outlines the area in North Carolina and South Carolina in which 
Carolina Co. renders service. My remarks are restricted to this area. 

Map No. 2 shows the transmission system of Carolina Power & Light Co. 
as it stands today. Some of these lines are double circuits. The map illus- 
trates the complete manner in which the company serves the area for which 
it is responsible. 

Map No. 3 shows the transmission lines in the area served by Carolina Co., 
for which money is being requested by SEPA for the fiscal year 1953. The two 
SEPA lines I am going to discuss are shown in red. You will note that two other 
lines are shown by shadowed lines running northward from Clarks Hill. These 
are the two lines which have been discussed by the representative of Duke Power 
Co. and South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. and are shown on my map so that it 
will be complete in respect to North Carolina and South Carolina. 

The line that runs from John H. Kerr Dam (formerly called Buggs Island) to 
Kinston is identical with the line requested last year. The estimated cost has 
been raised 1144 percent so that it now totals $4,933,000. As a first installment 
the Administrator is asking for $450,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 

The line northward from Clarks Hill to Hartsville is also identical with the 
line requested last year. The estimate has been upped 8 percent so that is now 
is $4,737,000. The Administrator is asking for $25,000 to start the work in the 
fiscal vear 1953. 

These two lines will be discussed separately. 

Map No. 4 shows the lines proposed by SEPA, superimposed on the trans 
mission network of Carolina Power & Light Co. In order to show the complete 
situation in northeast North Carolina, I have added the lines of Virginia Elec- 
trice & Power in that area. I want to call to your attention how the proposed 
SEPA lines will parallel and duplicate transmission lines which now so ade- 
quately serve the citizens of the area. 

Let us consider first the line from John H. Kerr Dam to Kinston. 

Last year SEPA went into a great deal of detail in its justification concerning 
the transmission line from Buggs Island to Rocky Mount, Wilson to Rocky 
Mount, Goldsboro to Wilson, and Goldsboro to Kinston. This year we have an 
identical line with the same reasons but stated in different and fewer words. 

The reasons given this year are even less valid than they were a year ago. 
SEPA wants the line to connect with Tide Water Power Co. Tide Water has now 
ceased to exist. An interconnection between SEPA and Carolina Power & Light 
Co. at Kinston would be useless. The interconnection which SEPA wants at 
Goldsboro with Carolina Co. would be even more absurd. Carolina Co. is just 
finishing a steam-electrice station at this point which can produce over a billion 
kilowatt-hours a year. No more power could be taken in to advantage by Caro- 
lina Co. at this point. Power from the new steam plant will flow outward from 
Goldsboro, and Carolina Co. has found it necessary to build two new 115,000-volt 
transmission lines from this point in order to move the power from the new 
station. 

Carolina Co. and Virginia Co. already have in service three 115,000-volt lines 
to the John H. Kerr project and will build additional lines as needed. 
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The rural electric cooperatives along the proposed line are all being served 
by Carolina Co. under 5-year contracts. Tide Water Power Co. substantially 
reduced its rates to co-ops during the past year, and during this coming month 
these co-ops will begin to get the 744-mill rate of Carolina Power & Light Co. 
This rate is lower than any rate that can be offered by SEPA if that agency meets 
the requirements of the act under which it is presumed to operate. 

In addition to the unnecessary Goldsboro interconnection, SEPA proposes to 
interconnect With the cities of Rocky Mount, Wilson, and Kinston. Carolina 
Co. for a number of years has been interconnected and interchanging power 
with Rocky Mount and Wilson and at present is negotiating with Kinston for a 
similar arrangement. 

I wish to refer at this point to certain newspaper editorials from Rocky 
Mount and Kinston and a telegram and letter from city officials of Wilson which 
reflect the general attitude of the large majority of the people in this section on 
this matter. These are attached to copy of my statement and identified as ex- 
hibits A-1, A-2, A-38, and A-4, respectively. 

The facilities of Carolina Co. are ample to perform the services that the pro- 
posed SEPA line could render and at less cost. It is perfectly obvious that the 
Kerr-Kinston transmission line would be wholly unnecessary, and no money 
should be spent on it, even for further investigations and study. 

Carolina Power & Light Co. believes that the power to be generated at the 
John H. Kerr project should be put to beneficial use in the public interest. To 
accomplish this will require distribution of the power over a wide area and to 
as many people as possible. An agreement between Carolina Co. and SEPA 
should be made to distribute the proportion of the power from the John H, Kerr 
dam that may be allocated to North Carolina. This agreement should be de- 
signed to utilize the power to the best advantage to the most people, avoid unnec- 
essary waste and duplication, and meet the requirements of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 

On December 4, 1950, our company made an offer in writing to SEPA. A 
copy was made a part of the record at the hearing before this committee a year 
ago; and, unless you desire me to, [ do not intend to refile it at this time. 

In brief, Carolina Co.'s offer included— 

1. The transmission of Government power to the so-called preference 
customers not served by the company without any mark-up in price on our 
part. We would get only a nominal fee for transmission expense and the 
losses involved. 

2. The purchase by the company of surplus power, and its delivery to the 
customers of the company under the regulation of the State utility com- 
mission, 

Under the system of utility rate regulation which prevails in North Carolina, 
the cost of purchased power is an operating expense. We are not allowed to 
earn a return on an operating expense. We can earn only on the investment in 
company property. As no investment is involved in the purchase of Government 
power, we could not obtain a profit or a mark-up on it if we wished. 

All this loose talk about the utility companies inaking a good thing out of pur- 
chasing Government power is nonsense. SEPA refused our offer. The reasons 
given seemed to be based on arbitrary policies of the Department of the Interior 
rather than the law and the best interests of the public. Conversations have 
continued. IL see little point in encumbering the reeord with a long recital of 
the steps that have been taken. But I do want to put our latest letter to the 
Administrator in the record. 

DeceMBER 351, 1951. 
Mr. BEN W. Crem, 
Administrator, Southeastern Power Administration, Elberton, Ga. 

Dear Mr. CretM: This is in acknowledgement of your letter of December 19, 
1991. We are, and have been, willing to discuss transmitting Buggs Island 
poWer in our service area and to enter into a wheeling agreement for such trans- 
mission and delivery over our facilities. 

We did not understand from your letter dated March 2, 1951, and do not 
understand now, that your seven points of “basic requirements” constituted any 
form of proposal as you suggest in the first paragraph of your letter of 
December 19. 

_ In the conference with our Messrs. Robinson and Skaale on February 2 you 
took the position that the “basic requirements” were absolutely essential to a 
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SEPA contract, and further discussion tending toward such a contract would 
be a waste of time without prior agreement to these “requirements.” 

As we told several of the Senators, subsequent to the hearing, we were willing 
to accept in principle the Georgia Co.’s proposal as presented at the hearing and 
have intended making a proposal very similar; but because you have been, since 
the hearing, negotiating with this company without successful culmination it 
appeared little could be gained by our presenting our proposal. 

We now have contracts to serve all REA’s in our service area at the low rate 
of 7.5 mills, which is below the national average, and in our negotiation with the 
REA’s for such contracts we proposed that we would wheel for them any power 
you might make available for their use at the rate of one-half mill per kilowatt 
hour for the first 50 miles, and at 1 mill per kilowatt hour for each succeeding 
50 miles of the total distance from the project, of course, losses. This we 
considered as establishing a definite formula for wheeling your power, and we 
are of course still willing to carry this proposal to its conelusion. At the time 
we made this proposal we were under the impression that one of the parties 
present represented both SEPA and the co-ops. 

We proposed further that we would supply at our standard rate applicable 
any of their requirements over and above what you might make available for 
them. 

At the request of the REA’s we cut out in the final proposal the figures given 
above even though we understand they are among the lowest incorporated in 
any wheeling proposal into which Interior has entered. 

We have at all times maintained an open mind on the disposal of power to 
be produced at the Buggs Island project and it has been, and still is, our most 
sincere desire to cooperate in such disposal. 

The events of the past months have confirmed my previous opinion that the 
construction of the duplicating transmission system to market Buggs Island 
power would be a waste of the taxpayers’ money and of critical materials badly 
needed elsewhere for the defense effort. 

I can assure you that you will find the Carolina Co. to be cooperative in set- 
ting up a procedure to use Buggs Island power to the best interest of the public, 
and to this end we shall be glad to hear from you further. 

Yours very truly, 
L. V. Surron. 


The reply of the Administrator is as follows: 

JANUARY 5, 1952. 
Mr. Louts V. Surron, 
President and General Manager, Carolina Power & Light Co. Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Mr. Sutron: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 
31, 1951, to Mr. Creim. 

It appears that it would be desirable for representatives of Southeastern 
and your company to meet in the immediate future. Unfortunately we are not 
presently in a position to suggest a date for such a meeting due to the imminence 
of hearings on Southeastern’s request for appropriations for fiscal year 1955 
and the uncertainty as to the date Southeastern’s representatives will be re- 
quired to appear. However, I anticipate that this uncertainty will soon be 
resolved. As soon as it is, we will communicate with you further in order to 
agree upon a date for a meeting. 

Very truly yours, 
CuHas. W. Leavy, 
Acting Administrator. 


These letters speak for themselves. It is obvious that Carolina Co, has every 
intention and desire to cooperate in distributing the John H. Kerr power to 
the people of North Carolina in the most beneficial manner in the public interest 
and according to law. 


Exursit A-1 
[Evening Telegram, Rocky Mount, N. C., February 1, 1952] 
Uncie Sam VeERsUS PrivaATE INDUSTRY REPRESENTS UNFAIR PRACTICE 


The following news story came out of Washington: 

“WASHINGTON (AP).—The Supreme Court yesterday granted Secretary of 
Interior Chapman an extension of time until April 1 to request a review of a 
Federal Power Commission decision authorizing construction of a hydroelectric 
plant at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., by Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
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“The deadline for the appeal to the Supreme Court was February 3. Chapman 
asked for the extension which was granted. 

“Previously the Commission had granted the power company the license over 
objection of the Interior Department and the Virginia REA Association. 

“The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the Commission’s decision.” 

The unfairness of the whole business of Federal intervention in private in- 
dustry is reflected in the content of that story. No, we mean no reflection upon 
the Associated Press, which carried the story. It was reported correctly, as far 
as we know, but the thing we’re driving at is the ridiculous aspect of having a 
department of the Federal Government placing itself in a position to challenge 
the right of a private power company to build a hydroelectric plant in competition 
with Uncle Sam. 

In President Truman’s recent $85 billion budget was an item of $450,000 for 
constructing a power line from Buggs Island to Kinston. Of course, $450,000 
may be but a drop in the bucket the way our Government is spending money these 
days, but it represents a sizable sum and by adding to it the number of other 
instances where expenditures are being made needlessly we might easily see a 
reason for a substantial drop in the Federal budget. 

The thing to be remembered in this particular instance is that both the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. and the Virginia Electric & Power Co. have a standing 
offer to deliver power from the Buggs Island project. In view of this, one won- 
ders why the Federal Government wants to duplicate lines. 

The big thing that is holding up private power companies is their inability to 
shake loose indispensable materials such as copper, aluminum, and steel. They 
are begging for those items along with generating units and other equipment, but 
apparently the Government is more interested in fighting in the highest courts 
in the land the business of whether to let private power have any part in power 
development or to do the job itself in direct competition to private industry. 

It is easy to see how that the Buggs Island project can mean a great deal to 
eastern Carolina. It should serve as a means of opening up to industry this 
source of raw material which can be manufactured almost on the spot if proper 
facilities are afforded. And one of the most important of those facilities is elec- 
tric power. Thus, instead of battling with private power companies in their 
efforts to lend a hand in this development, the Government seems determined 
to hurl monkey wrenches. 


UxHiptn A-2 
[Kinston (N. C.) Daily Free Press, January 22. 1952] 
INDEFENSIBLE WASTE 


The Free Press some time ago carried a comment in respect to the proposed 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money to build a transmission line to bring the com- 
paratively small output of electric power from the Buggs Island or John H. 
Kerr Dam on the Roanoke River to Kinston. The point was made that private 
transmission lines were already erected and ready to transmit all of the current 
that could be generated at this plant. 

In Monday’s paper our special correspondent, the Erwin News Service of 
Washington, sent a report that President Truman had asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $450,000 for the construction of a line to Kinston during the next 
fiscal year. In the budget in which the President asked for $85,400,000,000 
there was a contemplated expenditure of some $6 or $7 million to complete 
the work on Roanoke Island for power development, flood control, and irrigation. 

The Free Press believes that this work should be completed. Flood control 
is certainly a function of the Government and not of private industry. 

Waterway improvement usually contemplates four phases of services—fiood 
control, navigation, irrigation, and power development. 

A few years ago the United States engineers operating in this section recom- 
mended such improvement for the Neuse River from Smithfield down to its 
mouth and estimated the cost at something over $4 million. The joker was 
the further recommendation that the cost of this work be assessed against the 
abutting property owners. The writer, who served as chairman of a three-county 
committee, went to Washington to consult PWA authorities and ask for the 
appropriation for the improvement, pointing out the fact that there was hardly 
$4 million worth of abutting property on the Neuse as it traversed the three 
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counties of Johnston, Wayne, and Lenoir. Nothing ever came of the request 
and no work has been done on the Neuse. 

But to get back to the Roanoke River situation, we again repeat that in our 
opinion and in the opinion of many thinking citizens, particularly those who are 
concerned about continuing the American way of doing things and encouraging 
private enterprise, the proposed expenditure of almost $500,000 would be nothing 
short of an outrageous and an indefensible expenditure. 

The Free Press hopes that Congress will recognize the utter fallacy of making 
any such appropriation. 

Some time ago the Carolina Power & Light Co. proposed to the Government 
that it would take all the power generated at the Kerr Dam, at a price to be 
fixed by the Government, and would distribute it to Kinston and other places 
in eastern Carolina at prices also to be fixed by the Government. In other words, 
when Kinston needs additional power, instead of taxing the people here for 
further enlargement of the municipal plant, current can be bought from the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. (which now has the privilege of coming to Kinston, 
or will have as soon as the purchase of Tide Water Power Co. is finally approved) 
at a price lower than the municipal plant can manufacture it. 

This recommendation of President Truman for spending unnecessary tax 
money, we hope, will be the first one to be denied by the Congress. 


Exutsir A-3 


Wixson, N. C., February 1, 1932. 
Hon. Harotp Cooney, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JoHn H. Kerr, 
House of Representatives, 
‘ Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Micnaer J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee, Interior Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


We strongly oppose present move to construct duplicating transmission lines 
by deficit spending and with the use of critical materials. Urge you to use your 
intluence to combat pending legislation. 


J. L. Hates, 
Mayor, Wilson, N.C. 
i. T. Green, 
City Manager, Wilson, N.C. 


Exnisir A—4 


Lucas & RAND, 
Wilson, N. C., February 1, 1952. 
Hon. Micn art J. KiRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House of Representatives Interior Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: I am informed that there is a movement on foot, and 
probably a bill pending before your committee, to appropriate substantial sums 
of money for the building of transmission lines into North Carolina, ‘his 
movement is another effort to accomplish the same ends which were defeated 
some time ago, although on a larger scale. 

On principle, I am very much opposed to this move as it constitutes needless 
competition with private business and is just another step along the road to 
socialism, Even if such a socialistic move were wise, it is impossible to see 
how it makes any sense at the present time. We are informed that the present 
Federal budget is $85 billion and that it contemplates a deficit of $17 billion. 
We also read in the newspapers that a great number, of things are in extremely 
critical supply, the principal of these being copper. 

How the proponents of this bill can reconcile the appropriation of this money, 
in view of present taxes and the use of these materials in the light of present 
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critical Shortages, for the purpose of unnecessarily competing with an industry 
which already supplies the needed facilities, is impossible for an ordinary cit- 
jzen to understand, 

We hope that you will use your influence against this legislation, as it seems 
to mé to be unjustifiable and indefensible. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
OLIVER G. RAND. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Sutton, I have one or two questions I would like 
to ask you. The first one is whether it will be necessary for your 
company, or any of the others in that area, to construct additional 
transmission lines to wheel power from the Kerr Dam ? 

Mr. Surton. At the present time there are three 115,000-volt trans- 
mission lines built right to the dam. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. built two of them when we owned 
the dam site and thought we were going to build it. After the 
Government took Buggs Island from us we sold those two lines to the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., but they leased back one of them. 

Those three lines that are now built will take, oh, 1 would say better 
than 150,000 kilowatts of power away, and could take more. 

When the Government gets the 230,000 kilowatts of power that they 
are proposing as the ultimate capacity, at short times—when they 
get that they will need more lines than that. 

I understand that the Virginia Electric & Power Co. in any event 
is planning to build a line from the plant at Roanoke Rapids where 
they have started construction on that plant, and probably another 
short line should be constructed to connect the interconnection between 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. and the Carolina Power & Light 
Co. So, 1 would say those lines should be connected. 

At the present time there are three lines which, during the first 
period of emergency, will take care of the power that they will have 
for the next 18 months. 

Mr. Norreiu. Then you will be permitted to carry the power over 
your system, even though you may have to construct additional trans- 
mission lines / 

Mr. Surron. Short transmission lines; that is correct. 

Mr. Norre.i. If this fund is not allowed to purchase power they 
could only use the power that they have from the publicly owned dams. 
Do you know of any inconvenience or hardship that might work ‘ 
Can you think of any at this time? 

Mr. Surron. No, I cannot, and I have given the matter some thought. 
I cannot see why they will need appropriations for that purpose. 

Mr. Norre.y. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Are the private utility lines interconnected in the 
southeastern area? Is your company connected with lines and proper 
facilities to integrate the power! 

Mr. Surron. Of the private companies in the southeastern area it is 

I might go further and state that during the last war some study was 
made of interconnections, and they made the statement that they did 
not know of any company that had as many interconnections as the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. We have some 115,000-volt connections 
with all of our neighbors, including Tennessee Valley and also to 
the Santee-Cooper in the South. 

Mr. Jensen. Then you not only have the power that you produce 
available for the people in that area, but actually, if you should have 
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a power shortage, or an act of God would destroy your lines and 
knock the power facilities out of commission, all of your companies 
being interconnected could jump right in and help out the other com- 
panies, or your company, in furnishing the power which was neces- 
sary for your people? By the same vp. ag you would help to furnish 
power to other companies which would take care of their customers 
in case such a thing would happen ? 

Mr. Surron. That is entirely correct. I could go further, but I 
will not on account of time, and tell you how very efficiently and ade- 
quately that was done during the last war and at other times. It is 
known that there is probably no other section of the country better 
interconnected than that area. Anyway, it is very well intercon- 
nected all around. We could furnish you with maps and a state- 
ment that would prove that, I think, without any question of a doubt. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is all. 

Mr. Norre.i. Doctor Fenton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fenton. I believe you gave the percentage of farms that are 
electrified in your area, Mr. Sutton ? 

Mr. Surron. I believe I said we have about 120,000 farm and rural 
customers in the area that we serve. In the State of North Carolina 
we have more electrified farms than any State in the Union, except 
Texas, and Texas is a little larger. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you know what percentage of them are electrified 
in the State? 

Mr. Surron. Of course, our own State rural electrification authority 
gave out a figure the other day that I think is too high. They made 
the statement that it is something better than 90 percent. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Surron. But I think around 88 percent may be a more accurate 
figure. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fenron. At any rate, it is a great increase over the number in 
previous years? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Mr. Fen'ron. You have no shortage of power ? 

Mr. Surron. No, there is no shortage of power. 

Mr. Fenton. Referring to the two Government facilities in con- 
troversy, the Kerr Dam and the Clark Hill Dam, I understand, from 
the testimony that has been offered here today and previous testimony 
from the utility people from Georgia and the other Southeastern 
States, that they are perfectly able and willing to absorb that power 
by putting up their own lines there and distributing the power at a 
certain rate to be agreed upon. They are willing to put their own 
transmission lines in there to carry the power at no expense to the 
taxpayers of the country. I believe your people are willing to do that. 

Mr. Surron. We are. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, as usual, I am very much pleased to hear a 
statement of that kind, and in the interest of preserving private in- 
dustry I hope you keep up the fight. 

Mr. Surron. Thank you. We are going to do that. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Sutton, before you leave, will you turn to map 
4 and discuss briefly—and I know we are running late—the efficiency 
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of the private system there in the distribution of power from Kerr 
Dam as compared with that from the dam, we will say in here at 
Rocky Mount? I think that question has come up in times past. 

I notice that the line that they desire to construct is directly from 
the dam site to Rocky Mount, and then they go on down with paral- 
leling lines to Wilson, to Goldsboro and Kinston. I wish you would 
discuss the efficiency of their suggested system there compared with 
the existing system of your company, especially to Rocky Mount. 

Mr. Sutrron. Rocky Mount is a municipally owned plant. They 
have their own generating facilities. They have had for probably 7 
years—or, as least, for 5 years—a contract with our company where 
we interchanged, purchased, and sold power. They are one of the 
municipally owned plants that have had plenty of power. We now 
have this line from Goldsboro to Rocky Mount, and the power that 
they get in addition to their own power is probably out of Goldsboro. 

Mr. Norrety. I see. That would come up from the south over your 
line to Wilson and on into Rocky Mount? 

Mr. Surron. Yes, sir; that is correct; and there is one thing further 
I would say about that interconnection. There are now about three 
115,000-volt lines going out of our Goldsboro plant, and this new 
plant which is coming in creates so much more power that we have 
under construction two more 115,000 lines to take the power out. 
Therefore, it looks senseless to spend money to bring power into the 
power set-up where we are building additional lines to take it out. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman, would you let me impose upon you 
just one more minute ? 

I do not believe anything has been mentioned concerning Govern- 
ment installations down in that area, and sometimes the question 
is raised that these power lines are constructed to serve Government 
establishments. 

There are two large bases down there, Cherry Point Marine Base, 
and Camp Lejeune Marine Base. They are both large bases. Both 
of those bases not only have their own generating plants of the most 
modern type, but they have a line between the two. In other words, 
they are stand-by to each other. In addition to that, Tide Water 
and Carolina, about March 1, will have another stand-by coming in 
there. 

Mr. Jensen. A tie-in? 

Mr. Barpen. Yes. You just cannot imagine any better set-up as 
far as they are concerned. So, any statement that this line would be 
useful or necessary to furnish Government establishments would fall 
on its face at the outset. 

Mr. Norrevy. I see. All right, Mr. Sutton, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Surron. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1952. 


Mr. Norretit. Mr. Moore, you may proceed. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, the man who comes last on a program 
like this always has a problem, but I believe we have a story here 
which is such that if you are sleepy it will wake you up when you 
hear it. It will only take about 20 minutes. 
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Mr. Norretn. I believe the Bible says that the first shall be last 
and the last shall be first. I tried to start out with you. Now I am 
going to end up with you. 

Mr. Moore. We have a story here that I think will interest you very 
much. It will just take about 20 minutes. 

My name is T. Justin Moore. Iam from Richmond, Va. I repre- 
sent the Virginia Electric & Power Co., of which I am vice president 
and general counsel. I am also a member of the law firm of Hunton, 
Williams, Anderson, Gay & Moore. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you again. You 
will probably recall that this is my third round with you gentlemen. 
I appeared here a year ago in November in connection with the first 
appropriation for the Southeast Power Administration in connection 
with the additional appropriation of $1,850,000 for the line to 
Langley Field. 

I also appeared in the spring of last year in connection with the 
second application of Interior, and, as you will recall, all the appro- 
priations requested in the Southeast from Buggs Island Dam were 
denied with the exception of this line from Buggs Island toward 
Kinston. 

I am appearing here once again before this committee to oppose 
appropriations requested for Southeastern Power Administration for 
the construction of transmission lines in the service area of the Vir- 
ginia company from the John H. Kerr Dam at Buggs Island, Va. 

Please let me, before taking up any of the points in my statement, 
express to the committee the shock and regret with which those of 
us in the company who worked with him heard of the untimely death 
last Monday of Mr. Ben Creim, the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
trator. In our dealings with him concerning extremely difficult and 
complex subject matter on issues of vital importance to the country, 
we had come to have great respect for his ability. We had sharp 
differences of viewpoint but had come to appreciate his warm, human 
qualities. I feel it is only fair to make that statement before I 
proceed with my statement. I think it is due him. I must turn to 
the problem now before the committee. 

In doing so, I must say to you that we in the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. had no idea that there would be any reason for us to come 
before you again to hear us in a contest over Department of the 
Interior proposals to build transmission lines from Kerr Dam. 

We believed that there should be no occasion for anybody to be 
here from our company. As you are going to see in a few moments. 
Mr. Chairman, our company is the only company in the Southeast 
which has really negotiated and arrived at an agreement as far as 
we know with Southeastern. 

Mr. Norrety. Has it been executed ? 

Mr. Moorr. No, it has not; that is the difficulty. 

We thought that both Southeastern Power Administration and 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. had succeeded in doing exactly 
what, in the committee reports on the last appropriations, we were 
plainly and emphatically told to do as the alternative to the building 
of Government lines, that is, to work out a proper wheeling agree- 
ment. 

After the last appropriation hearings, Congress denied all proposals 
for line construction by Southeastern from the John H. Kerr project 
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and withdrew the previous $1,850,000 1951 supplemental defense ap- 
propriations for a line from that project to Langley Field. The com- 
mittee reports for both the House and Senate strongly emphasized that 
negotiation of proper wheeling agreements for the transmission of 
project power to Southeastern’s preference customers is to be preferred 
to the Government’s embarking upon expensive and duplicating con- 
struction of lines to do a job that private public utility facilities are 
capable of doing. Both Southeastern and the company were directed 
to exhaust every possible effort to obtain proper wheeling agreements, 
as contained in the Senate committee report, page 4, before use of 
funds for Government line construction. In short, we were told to 
negotiate a wheeling agreement, and that is what we have now done. 
In response to the congressional direction, the representatives for 
Southeastern and the company engaged in long, hard, and earnest 
effort to negotiate such an agreement. 

Now, asa matter of giving you a side light on it, our company opened 
negotiations through a group consisting of Mr. Smith, vice president 
and general manager, Mr. Cary, manager of system operation in charge 
of the system, and Mr. Patrick Gibson as counsel. 

Those three men were assigned to that job as their No. 1 job for the 
year 1951. 

Mr. Creim, the Administrator of the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration, functioned with a like committee, consisting of Mr. Leavy, 
who was his counsel, Mr. Bush, and at times Mr. Condon also func- 
tioned on their negotiating committee, and I think it may have been 
their major job during 1951, to negotiate this contract I am going to 
describe to you, 

The negotiations actually were begun in January of last year. 
Finally, by last November these efforts were successful, as far as we 
knew and believed. 

In the discussions, as you recall, there were two principal ques- 
tions, first, whether there should be any power lines built in our service 
area, and, secondly, an agreement as to a reasonable line charge . Those 
were the two big questions before you. 

We thought that, by that successful resolution of the difficult issues, 
we had finally settled this problem so that on the views expressed in 
last year’s denial of transmission-line appropriations there would be 
no further proposal that Southeastern build lines from the Kerr Dam. 
The representatives for both parties had finally developed a complete 
agreement under which all of the surplus power generated at Kerr 
Dam would be hauled by the Virginia Electric & Power Co. away 
from the project and put to work where disposed of by Southeastern. 

Tam sure that this subcommittee does not wish to hear reargument 
from me now on the view that such a wheeling agreement is preferable 
to the Government’s investment in transmission lines, as that is the 
view on which the previous Southeastern requests for appropriations 
have been denied. I do not think I can presume upon the subcom- 
mittee to discuss here anything other than the present status of the 
negotiated wheeling agreement and, by comparison with that agree- 
ment, the entire lack of need or justification for any of the specific 
lines proposed in the Southeastern budget justification. 

By the end of November 1951 the negotiating representatives had 
succeeded in solving all the important matters of substance under 
discussion, such turning points in the contract as the amount of the 
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wheeling fee; the specific commitments of the company as to facilities 
for deliveries to the customers, and its commitments to deliver to 
interconnecting companies with which Southeastern contracts; thie 
load factor, or share of energy, which would accompany the block 
of capacity which Southeastern proposed to market directly to the 
company; the price at which the company would buy from South- 
eastern such secondary capacity as Southeastern desired to market 
from the project; and the Rae on which the company would supply 
Southeastern with the firming steam energy which it requires. 

The company then submitted to Southeastern as of November 3\\) 
a complete draft of contract drawn to carry out this settlement. 
On December 12 and 13 engineers and lawyers of the parties met 
and went over the proposed draft and worked out revisions of this 
wording. Now keep these dates in mind. 

From that time on the company has been given to understand by 
Southeastern that nothing more remained to be done by the company 
negotiators, and that the negotiated agreement had been sent in to 
Washington for departmental consideration and approval. 

I believe the best description of how far this negotiation was com- 
pleted, even before the final meetings in December, at which the full 
text of the agreement was reviewed and necessary minor revisions 
were made, is the statement by Mr. Creim himself—it is a very striking 
statement, and I am sure you will be interested in it—which he made 
in an address given in Atlanta on November 27, just a few weeks before 
his death, before the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
and which was widely publicized. Mr. Creim said: 

The Virginia Electric & Power Co. agreed to the principles of our program 
and entered into the negotiation of a contract. The job is 9944090 percent done; 
the contract should be signed in the very near future. 

In the face of that ‘you can appreciate how we feel about being over 
here opposing these appropriations for lines, just as if we had never 
gone through that year of negotiations and worked this thing out. 
If you will take your maps that we had up the last time and you look 
at the locations of the lines you will see that they then proposed the 
Langley Field line, and you will see that these lines that are requested 
are practically the pattern of that request of a year ago. 

Now, Southeastern’s budget justification states that the wheeling 
contract has not been completed and that Southeastern must plan 
construction of lines for transmission of the John H. Kerr power. The 
justification, which we have been privileged to examine by your per- 
niission, does not state any reason why the contract will not be signed. 
I do not think that the representatives of Southeastern will tell you 
that the work of negotiating the wheeling contract has not been com- 
pleted, and completed to the satisfaction of the negotiating representa- 
tives of both parties, both Southeastern Power Administration and 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. I think they must tell you that the 
negotiations have been carried through to successful completion, in 
utmost good faith on both sides. 

Of course, we do not know what Mr. Chapman will do with the 
matter now that is sitting on his desk and in his office, and that seems 
to be the problem. 

That the job has been done to the satisfaction of both the negotiat- 
ing committees is what they tell us, and it is what we tell them. 
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Now, the budget justification, let me repeat, does not give any reason 
why the contract will not be completed by being igual as negotiated. 
On the other hand, Southeastern has told us no reason why it will 
not be completed by being signed as negotiated. 

In this state of affairs, I do believe that the Subcommittee wishes 
further debate from us on the subject of further plans for line con- 
struction as an alternative to the wheeling agreement. We can say to 
you that we know now of no difficulty or dispute standing in the way 
of theexecution and delivery of the complete wheeling agreement as 
it now stands. I have here a copy of the contract, complete with the 
last revisions in December, which I will be glad to file with the com- 
mittee if it so desires. 

It is complete in every respect, and I shall be glad to file it and have 
it made a part of the record, because it is the only contract which has 
been so negotiated. May that be so done? 

Mr. Norreuu. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to have that inserted at the end of my 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretu. The contract is probably too long to put in the record, 
but the committee will receive it. 

Now, if you desire to make extracts of it and have those put in the 
record you can do so when you revise your remarks. 

Mr. Moore. That is all right, but it occurred to us, in view of the 
completeness of the job, you might want it in the record. 

Mr. Norrevtyi. Well, we do want it; we will look at it. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

We believe, however, that the subcommittee may wish to have from 
us here specific information as to the particular lines proposed for 
construction by Southeastern, so that the committee may see that by 
means of the negotiated wheeling agreement these lines become com- 
pletely unnecessary, and an altogether superflous, useless, and unjusti- 
fiable expenditure of Government funds and waste of critical materials 
and manpower. Indeed such construction would destroy the very 
basis of the negotiated contract, and that contract provides complete 
disposition through, in, and beyond the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
area, and the proposed lines could do only part of the job and leave 
the rest unsolved. 

For example, one of the major sections of the contract, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the section where, after months of negotiations, Mr. Creim and 
his associates finally agreed, as you see it spelled out, to abandon the 
idea of building any transmission lines in our service area and agreed 
that power would be delivered at a point to be agreed upon in the 
vicinity of the dam. 

Now, may I turn to these specific items in the request, and I believe, 
in this connection, if you gentlemen will follow Mr. Cary, my asso- 
ciate, as we point these lines out on the map, that you will find them 
particularly interesting. 

Mr. Norrexu. All right. 

Mr. Moore. Item 1 is Kerr-Suffolk- Prince Edward, 115/69 kilovolts, 
$4,711,000, with a 1953 budget request of $2,864,000. 

Now, here two lines are proposed, both 115,000 volts. One is to run 
45 miles to the north from the project into Prince Edward County, Va. 
It is said that the line will provide for direct service to six load centers 
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of two cooperatives. It can serve only two such lead.centers, . There 
will remain eight: load centers of. those cooperatives. which. will not 
be supplied by means of Southeastern’s requested lines without further 
extension greater than the construction Southeastern now requests for 
service to these cooferatives. The justification also states that the 
line will provide interconnection with the Virginia Electric & Power 
Oo, The company, however, has no facilities at or near the terminal 
of the proposed Prince Edward line of the character appropriate for 
an interconnection and has no need in that area either for facilities 
of that type or for the interconnection itself. It is, in fact, an area of 
very little load and little prospect for much more load. .As against 
construction of this line, the negotiated wheeling agreement would 
supply John H. Kerr power to these cooperatives at all of their load 
centers. ‘These cooperatives are at present supplied all their require- 
ments by the company. By the contract Southeastern, will have the 
right to take them over in entirety as customers of the Government 
and supply all their requirements through the contract. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that one of the main bones of con- 
tention has been whether any of these companies would agree that 
the Southeastern could take their customers, on which some of our 
associates in the Southeast have taken the position they would not 
agree to. We finally agreed that they could even do that. These 
dots here on the map are connected load centers, some 60 of them. 

The second line covered by this item is one 113 miles long from the 
project eastward to Suffolk, Va., representing for that length substan- 
tially the same line as the Langley line for which Congress withdrew 
appropriations after the last hearings. The line would parallel Vep- 
co’s existing line for the entire distance. There is no need for an- 
other line to Suffolk. At any time that development of loads re- 
quires an additional line it can and will be provided by the company 
at minimum cost and with minimum use of critical materials }) 
simply adding a second circuit on the unused side of the company’s 
already existing double circuit tower line which runs from Roanoke 
Rapids, near the project, to Suffolk. 

Southeastern’s proposed Suffolk line, it is said, in the justification, 
would serve two REA cooperatives. In fact it would serve directly 
only four cooperative load centers in its entire length of 113 miles of 
line, whereas 1n that general area there are several times that number, 
as you will see as Mr. Cary points them out. In other words, these 
lines now proposed would serve just a very minor number of the load 
centers. The budget justification also states that the line would pro- 
vide “for direct service to two REA load centers north of Suffolk.” 
Mr. Cary, will you show those on the map? 

There are to be only two such load centers north of Suffolk and di- 
rect service to them would require 20 miles of line, that is, 20 miles 
more of line, which are not included in the budget requests, and here 
again such lines would parallel existing company lines. These cooper- 
atives are at present supplied all their requirements by the company. 
and all their load centers may be supplied by Southeastern under the 
negotiated wheeling contract. 

What I am trying to show you, may it please the committee, is that 
even the claims set out in the justifications show on their face when 
you compare them with the facts that there is not any real excuse 
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for building a line to a so-called load center, because in the first place, 
the load centers that could be reached by these proposed lines would 
be only a small proportion of the total, and in the second place all of 
the load centers are now served by the company, or it is provided in 
the contract how they will be served through the company. 

Now, may we turn to the next line that we have in the requests. The 
next is item 2, a line from Suffolk to the naval base, 115/69 kilovolts, 
$991,000, and the 1953 budget request is $70,500. 

This is about 17 miles of 115,000 volt line from Suffolk to the Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard at Portsmouth. Will you point that out now, 
Mr. Cary? That line would parallel the existing double circuit 115,- 
000 volt line of Vepco. The stated purpose is to supply stand-by serv- 
ice to the shipyard which generates its requirements in its own steam 
station, and to supply the emergency war loads of the yard. This may 
appear to be an admirable purpose but the line is completely unneces- 
sary. Vepeo now has a high voltage high capacity interconnection 
with the shipyard and a contract for the mutual supply of emergency 
service. During World War II Vepco supplied large quantities of 
power to the shipyard for carrying its emergency war loads and can 
do so again. 

An interconnection with the shipyard would undoubtedly be of 
value to Southeastern if it fails to execute the agreement with Vepco 
for firming steam energy ; but with the agreement now negotiated with 
Vepeo, the shipyard interconnection would be of no value because 
Southeastern can obtain all the energy it needs in this area from Vepco 
at a cost far less than from the shipyard. 

As for the need for additional power in the Portsmouth area, where 
the shipyard is located, it is nonexistent—Vepco owns a steam power 
station at Norfolk, just across the river, with a capacity of 156,000 
kilowatts, and is now constructing, for operation in January 1953, a 
new steam station just outside of Portsmouth. Will you show that 
on the map, Mr. Cary? That is just about 2 miles from the shipyard, 
with a capacity of 105,000 kilowatts. There will be a surplus of 
power in that area available for transmission throughout eastern 
Virginia. Certainly there is no need for a line to take Federal power 
into that area. 

Now, turning to the next item, item 3, the Kerr-Vepco interconnec- 
tion, $100,000 (1953 budget request, $100,000). 

This item provides an interconnection with Vepco at the Kerr Dam. 
An interconnection at this point is necessary—it is the only point at 
which an interconnection is necessary. We do not oppose appropria- 
tion for any necessary terminal facilities not provided by the Army 
engineers as part of the project and covered in their budget, but there 
is no need to construct any lines. Vepco’s lines are practically at the 
dam and it is willing to make the small extension to the power station. 

Asa matter of fact, we understand that whatever is to be done there 
would be done as part of the project itself by the Army engineers. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you object to that item 3 

Mr. Moore. There is no need of it. That is the one point where an 
interconnection is necessary. That is to be done by the Army engi- 
neers. Mr, Sutton, Mr. Cocke, and Congressman Barden talked about 
that previously. 
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Item 4 is a line from Kerr to Altavista, 115/69 kilovolts, $2,05s,- 
000 (1953) budget request, $125,000). Will you point that out, Mr. 
Cary ? 

"This i is a 115,000-volt line, 70 miles long, from Kerr Dam to Alia- 
vista, Va., paralleling Vepco’s existing lines all the way. It would 
provide direct service to two load centers of one cooperative and one 
load center of another. All their load centers would be supplied under 
the wheeling contract. Southeastern states that it will also provide 
an interconnection at Altavista with a power company. Vepco is the 
only power company there and Vepco has no need for an interconnec- 
tion at that point. Our engineering studies show that the line and an 
interconnection at that poimt would serve no useful purpose. 

Item 5 is the line from Kerr to Kinston, 115 kilovolts, $4,933,000 
(1953 budget estimate Heat $450,000). 

This is a 115,000-volt line, 1 30 niles long, from Kerr Dam to Kin- 
ston, N. C., generally paralleling the existing lines of Vepeo and Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. 

Mr. Cary, wilt you point that out on the map? You will see that 
Vepco owns part of the way, and that Carolina connects and goes the 
rest of the way. While the principal purpose of this proposed line to 
Kinston may be to make deliveries to customers outside of the Virginia 
Klectric & Power Co.’s service area, and hence, to the extent of that, 
delivery, service outside of our area may not conflict with or need- 
lessly duplicate the service provided under the negotiated wheeling 
contract, nevertheless with the wheeling contract there can be no need 
for such a line to extend to Kerr Dam. That is needless because the 
wheeling contract underiakes to carry power for Southeastern south- 
ward from the project over V epco’ s system to Southeastern’s customers 
or to interconnecting companies W ith which Southeastern contracts. 

There is an existing 115,000-volt Ine from Kerr Dam to Rocky 
Mount and Wilson, and to ‘Goldsboro near Kinston, owned partly by 
Vepeo and partly by the Carolina Co., which has unused eapac- 
ity substantially greater than that required to transmit the Federal 
power needed in that area. You will recall that Mr. Sutton deseribed 
that. Engineering studies that we have had made show conclusively 
that this existing line can do all that would be done by the proposed 
Kinston line. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cary can point out to you, in further answer 
to your question put to Mr. Sutton a moment ago, as to what addi 
tional lines, if any, would be required for taking of power from the 
Kerr Dam. 

Mr. Cary. We have three existing lines going away from the pro} 
ect now, one from the project to Henderson, down in North Carolina, 
which is owned by the two companies, and then we own a line all the 
way from Kerr Dam to Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and a line from Kerr 
Dam up to Chase City, Va 

Those three lines will carry all of the output of the initial part 
of the project. ‘ 

When the ultimate project is completed, which I understand appro- 
priations have been made for, it will have a capacity of 235,000 kilo- 
watts, and two additional lines will be required. The engineering 
studies we have made show that one additional line 40 miles long 
from Kerr Dam to Roanoke Rapids will be required, and another line 
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25 miles long from the Kerr Dam to Henderson, N. C. Those two 
lines are all that are required to handle the entire output of the 
project in both areas. 

Mr. Norreww. I think we understand that now. 

Mr. Moore. There is just one further item I wish to comment on if 
[ may, and that is the request for an appropriation under the heading 
“Operation and maintenance.” This item is set forth in the budget 
request as “Purchase of power and rental of facilities’—1953 budget 
request, $500,000. 

Mr. Sutton touched on that, but I want to present another point 
of view. 

We believe there is no justification for appropriation for “Rental 
of facilities” by Southeastern. The appropriation for the purpose 
described in the budget justification should not be wider in scope 
than the appropriation necessary for payment of wheeling fees and 
purehase of firming energy, required under wheeling and firming 
contracts such as negotiated with Vepco if such contracts are finally 
signed. Appropriation for rental of facilities is too broad. It goes 
beyond the proper object of the appropriation. It lays such funds 
open to abuses such as the Interior acquisition in the Southwest of 
REA transmission lines which Congress had denied Interior itself. 
Marketing of Southeastern power in the manner Southeastern itself 
advocates would be authorized and financed by such an appropriation 
as one for “Purchase of electric energy and of transmission service.” 

I think I should point out one fact, which is that we are in a some- 
what different position from many of these other companies in the 
Southeast about that $500,000. I want to explain our position on that. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. 

Mr. Moorr. We do not oppose appropriations for this purpose, 
because we have negotiated an agreement requiring such funds, and 
we will not seek to block the means of carrying it out. It is only 
fair to the committee, however, to state for the record that we did so 
only because Southeastern would negotiate on no other basis. Of 
course, Southeastern’s power may be marketed in the manner directed 
by section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 without use of money 
by the Secretary to buy wheeling service and firming energy. We 
were willing to buy at the bus bar, transmit, and resell to preference 
customers at prices agreed in our contract with Southeastern, and to 
supply the customer the necessary firming energy at agreed prices, but 
Southeastern would not negotiate on this basis. 

I want you to notice, Mr. Chairman, how far we have gone to try 
to carry out the directions of Congress. 

We were also willing to have Southeastern’s customers pay the 
wheeling fee and the cost of firming energy, whether they bought 
Southeastern power by resale from us or direct from Southeastern. 
Indeed, we proposed a definitive contract on this basis as long ago 
as 1949, but Southeastern would not negotiate on that basis. Then 
further, we proposed for the present negotiated agreement that the 
wheeling and firming energy be paid for by Southeastern in South- 
eastern power instead of Southeastern cash, but Southeastern refused 
to negotiate on that basis. If payment were made in power South- 
eastern would be functioning within its purpose to dispose of surplus 
flood-control power, just as well as if it were using cash; it would not 
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be generally engaged in buying and selling steam energy and utilizing 
general power facilities not necessary to flood-control projects or to 
disposition of the surplus power from such flood-control projects. 

However, having negotiated an agreement as we have, we, of course, 
~annot properly come before you and oppose the grant of the funds 
necessary to carry out that agreement. If the Congress decides not 
to permit those funds, then that part of our agreement would have 
to be rearranged so as to use power instead of money. That would 
be all that would be required. 

May I just give you this anyway, by way of summary, to show that 
there is no use for the proposed lines. I wish to point out that the 
proposed Southeastern lines would take Federal power to only nine 
cooperative load centers out of a total of 60 in the Virginia Electric 
Power Co. service area which Southeastern can serve under the wheel- 
ing contract. You can look at the map and see the points indicated: 
Only 9 out of 60. 

Not merely the few cooperative load centers to be reached in our 
area by the proposed lines, but all their other load centers as well 
can be supplied by Southeastern through the wheeling contract with- 
out its construction of a single line. And provision is made under 
this contract which I showed you, that if a cooperative decides to go 
over and be a Southeastern customer, we have agreed, although we did 
so reluctantly, that our facilities could be used for wheeling power 
to those customers. Thus we see what an incomplete and at the same 
time superfluous job this budget request would accomplish. and to 
what extent Southeastern is relying on a wheeling agreement which 
would make the proposed Government expenditure wholly unneces- 
sary and lacking in justification. 

Now, I invite your attention particularly to the map, where we have 
shown in orange color, the lines proposed by Southeastern and by red 
dots, the load centers, the existing and planned load centers of the 
cooperatives in that area—which I indicated were 60. The useless 
duplication in paralleling existing lines is obvious as is also the fact 
that, with one exception, those lines reach primarily for load centers 
not of the preference customers, but of the power company systems. 
And that is what the lines will do, that is what they aim to get, to go 
right into the power companies and invade their load centers. 

Now, in conclusion, let me urge upon you that the construction 
proposed by Southeastern in its budget justification would completely 
upset and destroy the over-all solution which has now been reached 
for distributing and disposing of the John H. Kerr power in the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. area, which surrounds that project. 
We stripped aside all reservations and carried through to conclusion 
negotiations of a wheeling, firming contract, the only basis on which 
Southeastern would negotiate, and now instead of signing the con- 
tract, Southeastern has negotiated, Interior here asks money for con- 
struction of lines. 

The facts show that this request would serve only the purpose of 
establishing a Federal power system to enable the Department of In- 
terior to distribute electricity in this area in competition with the 
Virgina Electric Power Co. 





In other words, after we negotiated the contract, Mr. Chapman and 
his organization refused to sign the contract on which negotiations 
have been going on for over a period of a year. 

I know you gentlemen are generally familiar with the litigation 
which has been in court for the last 2 or 3 years. Finally the Fed- 
eral Power Commission granted a license to this company to build 
the dam on the Roanoke River, some 40 miles below Buggs Island and 
last October the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in a very powerful 
decision, through Judge Parker, stated that Mr. Chapman in effect 
was Interfering in something in which he really had no interest. In 
its petition to the United States Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, filed last October, to rehear the court’s decision affirming the 
Federal Power Commission’s issuance of the license to the Virginia 
Power Co., long contested by the Secretary, the Secretary of Interior 
himself came out in the open admitting they were competitors, using 
this language: 

The interest of the Secretary of the Interior is that of a competitor of the 
Virginia Electric Power Co. in the sale of power in the Roanoke River area in 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

Now, we do not believe that this Congress ever intended to put Mr. 
Chapman in that position by appropriation, insofar as we know, and 
yet nowhere before has this Department claimed that this was the 
ambition of those of the Department. 

We believe that it is not the function of the Secretary to go into 
competition with private capital, either under this statute, or under 
anything which this committee has sanctioned in public policy. 

I earnestly submit that in view of the complete solution reached by 
negotiation in line with the policy established by the action of Con- 
gress and the appropriation committees, Southeastern’s proposal 
should not be approved. 

Both the House and the Senate has made it perfectly clear that 
Southeastern’s proposal should not be approved so far as the Virginia 
Electric Power Co. is concerned. The reasons were made clear a year 
ago as to why the appropriation should not be made, but what more 
can people do, may it please the committee, than we have done. We 
have sacrificed to this point, and we have been bargaining over a pe- 
riod of years, and finally with representatives who were accredited 
representatives, including the Administrator himself, we have reached, 
insofar as the agreement with him is concerned, a satisfactory one, and 
yet we are faced here with this request for these appropriations that 
We say are entirely out of line with any propriety. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity to present this state- 
ment, and to urge you and plead with you, for the protection of this 
company and the investors and the customers that you do not grant 
the Department’s request for these appropriations. 

While it is to some extent out of my bailiwick, I do want to concur 
in what Congressman Barden said, because we are deeply interested in 
that matter. Of course that is down below our service area, and ob- 
viously if an unsound situation in public power is created there, there 
is no way-in the world, no doubt, but what it will be continued, and 
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there is no way in the world that it can be contained in any small area, 

Mr. Norretzt. Mr. Moore, we are always glad to have your testi- 
mony ; it is always very interesting and informative, and we just hope 
this contract you are mentioning will not have final approval. 

Mr. Fenton. Just one or two observations, Mr. Chairman. As I 
understand, they want some $300,000. And I am rather surprised to 
find you have capitulated in that respect, because that has a lot of 
implications. 

Mr. Moore. It has. 

Mr. Fenton. And I think you are about the only one that I know of 
that has done that. 

Mr. Moore. The contract that we have negotiated now differs in the 
set-up as compared with a year ago, insofar as our particular interests 
are concerned, in that in this contract the Administrator reserves 60.- 
000-kilowatt capacity, plus loss, that is, plus 6 percent, which means 
around 63,600 kilowatts out of 204,000 that will be available at the 
dam. 

When we were here a year ago that part of the concession had not 
been made by the Administrator, so that he has reduced, under this 
contract, the amount that he has reserved for preferred customers 
from 208,000 kilowatts at the dam to 60,000, plus the loss. So the con- 
tract allocates to our service two-thirds of the total amount of power, 
which is some 123,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Fenton. I understand that, but there are so many sleight of 
hand tricks that the Administrator can do with the amount of money 
requested, things that it seems to me maybe you do not foresee. 

Mr. Moore. We were faced with a very hard choice, and when the 
Administrator finally said they would take the amount of 60,000, 
which is only a little bit more than the amount required for the co- 
operatives, if they wanted to go over with the Southeastern and while 
the balance of two-thirds would be allocated to the company on that 
basis, we felt that we could live with it. But we were faced with a 
very hard choice, and the question was whether or not we were jeop- 
ardizing the whole situation. 

It was a hard choice, and we did what we thought was best. 

Mr. Fenton. Having sat here for years, it is not surprising to us. 

Mr. Moors. No. 

Mr. Fenton. But I am a little surprised that you have capitulated 
to that extent. There are only 9 cooperatives having lines they 
want to construct, as you say, out of a total of 60 in the service area. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. This is a 10-year contract we negotiated, and as 
I say, we had a lot of hard choices to make. 

Would you like to have a copy of the circuit court’s decision, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Norretw. Being a lawyer, I am interested in this question and 
I would like to read it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Moore; as I say, we are always glad to 
have you. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. I believe that concludes our witnesses, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Fripay, Fresrvary 8, 1952. 
NaTionaL Parks Service 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS, N. MEX. 
WITNESS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Norreti. We have our very able and distinguished colleague 
from New Mexico with us, Congressman Fernandez. 

Congressman, we will be very glad to have your statement. You 
stand very highly with this committee, and we will be happy to hear 
anything you may wish to say in matters in which you are interested. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee, I want to express my appreciation for this op- 
portunity to appear before you on an item not covered of the Bureau 
of the Budget report and requests presented to you. I do not know 
what I can hope to gain by discussing an unbudgeted item. But know- 
ing the circumstances, I feel that it would be a dereliction of duty if I 
did not appear before you. There are no pressure groups behind the 
development I will discuss; there are no people who would send you 
telegrams; and the lips of the officials in the department are sealed. 
They cannot broach the e subject and volunteer information to you be- 
cause the item is not in the budget report. 

I have reference to the long-delayed and drastically needed ele- 
vators, and replacement of the lighting system, at the Carlsbad 
Caverns in Eddy County, N. Mex. Oper ating under an over-all ceiling 
placed by the Bureau of the Budget, which left no margin between 
the day-to-day operations and the ¢ ceiling, this absolutely essential and 
long-ignored problem did not find its way into the budget ag oa 
Therefore, unless questioned by members of the committee, the Park 
Service people could not, I take it, present the problem to you. 

Your attention was called to it by me 3 or 4 years ago, at a time 
when appropriations to draw the necessary engineering plans were re- 
quired, and then, as now, such an appropriation request was not in 
the budget report. This committee by an amendment graciously of- 
fered by Mr. Jensen on the floor, made it possible for the earmarking 
of $50,000 to prepare those plans. They are now completed. 

The present wholly inadequate elevators consisting of two units, each 
carrying only a load of 11 persons, were installed back in 1930 or 
1931, when the number of visitors climbing into the cavern averaged 
less than 80,000 visitors per year. ‘Today the yearly total of visitors 
has reached and will exceed this fiscal year, one-half million. 

The operation as it is now being carried on is utterly unfair to the 
half-million yearly visitors, unfair to the Park Service, and unfair to 
the State of New Mexico. Indeed it is unfair to the Congress and the 
Government. 

To illustrate let me present just a few facts. The tour in the under- 
ground chambers consists of walking for 3 miles in 4 hours, after 
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which each group assembles at the elevators for the lift. In order 
to then reach the ground by elevators these visitors are forced to stand 
still for a period of 40 minutes to 1 hour. The temperature at all 
times underground is 56°. These visitors, after being right warm from 
walking, have to stand still in that temperature, getting chilled, un- 
comfortable, and fretful about the whole affair. 

The worst part of it is that when they go in, they have no idea they 
will end up in a trap from which they cannot escape by walking 
up. But for the fact that visitors tell other visitors about this un- 
expected trap, and but for the fact that it would probably be impossible 
to handle any more without these additional elevators, the inflow would 
now have reached probably a million visitors per year. 

The aged people, and people with small children, cannot walk the 
114 miles to the top which has a climb of 829 feet and which takes 
an hour and 15 minutes to negotiate. 

After being encouraged to walk down this mile and a half in order 
to so space the visitors that the elevators plus the walk-ups may handle 
the loads through the day in time for the “bats”—and they have to be 
out by the time the bats swarm out of the caves—a very large portion 
of these visitors are forced to walk out. That the guides arrange 
such a walk-out in such a diplomatic manner that no one is offended, is 
to their credit. I cannot help but chuckle at the arrangement, which 
I will not take time to describe. 

I have before me a news item appearing in the Carlsbad Current 
Argus for September 4, 1951, in which it-is stated that 7,224 persons 
visited this underground national park on the Sunday before Labor 
Day, from 42 States, a crowd exceeding by 1,110 the previous record, 
that of 6,114 for the same day the previous year. 

I quote two paragraphs from this article as follows: 


HALF WALKED OUT 


In spite of the record-breaking crowd, all visitors were out of the caverns by 
5:15 p. m. Both elevators were in continuous operation throughout the day 
without a single interruption of service. 

Of the total visitation Sunday, 6,477 walked into the caverns and 747 rode 
down in the elevator. Coming out, 3,921 walked and 3,303 took the elevator. 

These figures show that 6,477 walked into the caverns, made the tour, 
and 3,921 of them walked out, clearly showing that of that group on 
that day at least 3,174 visitors were forced to walk in and out again, or 
about 44 percent, and, mind you, the elevators were operating con- 
stantly throughout the day. 

It goes without saying that there is no margin for time for repairs 
or in case anything happened to one of the elevators during the course 
of the day. How they manage is beyond me. 

You will see from the photographs appearing with that article the 
throng of automobiles lined up in every parking space at the entrance 
to the caverns, 2,200 «ars in all, and the long, long unbroken line of 
thousands of tourists streaming down the natural entrance into the 
cavern on that day. 

As I have stated before, this committee fortunately provided with- 
out budget approval] the funds to prepare the necessary plans to allev- 
iate this condition. Had it not been for that we would now be faced 
with a situation that nothing could be done until plans could be 
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prepared. Thanks to this committee plans are ready. They call for 
two elevators with a capacity of 25 persons for each elevator at a total 
cost for both, plus the necessary buildings, of approximately $1,666,- 
500, of which $785,000 should be provided for the first year’s expendi- 
tures for that development which will take approximately 2 years. 

This does not take into consideration an expenditure of $183,500 to 
renovate the lighting system which has been in use since the first 
development of the Carlsbad Caverns. If this renovation of the elec- 
tric wiring within the caverns is neglected, there is a possibility that 
within the near future, accidents will begin to occur, the least of 
which would be throwing the cavern into pitch darkness while loaded 
with visitors. 

The State of New Mexico is proud of this wonderful national park. 
It is visited by people from every State and from all over the world 
every year. The entire Nation should be proud of this one great won- 
der of the world. Why it is being neglected is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, particularly in view of the fact that of approximately $314 mil- 
lion gross revenue collected every year from all of the parks in the 
entire United States, Carlsbad Caverns accounted for approximately 
one-half million dollars per year or one-seventh of the entire total. 

Furthermore it is one of the two or three national parks which 
operate at less than the revenues provided, and the only one which 
shows a large over-all profit year after year. I have here a chart 
of the total expenditures since the opening of the park to date. This 
chart shows for example that in the year 1948, after paying for the 
total administration, protection, and maintenance cost, plus develop- 
ment, the park cleared $355,207 to the Federal Government. In 1949 
it cleared $317,732. The fees were then reduced from $1.50 which is 
little enough, to $1.20 and yet this fiscal year that park will clear 
approximately $250,000, and that means absolutely clear over and 
above all operating expenses, repairs, and development—of course the 
development now is nil. 

The only substantial development that has occurred was in the years 
1935 and 1936 when approximately $327,000 were expended in develop- 
ment, and that development paid dividends, for although the profits 
had been small and in some years there had been a slight deficit, there 
has been none since 1936. In the last 15 years, as can be calculated 
from this chart of receipts and expenditures, this park alone has 
netted the Government a clear cool profit of approximately $3 million. 

This cavern was discovered just before the early twenties on State 
land. The State in order to facilitate the establishment of a national 
park released this land to the Federal Government. 

The least that New Mexico can expect for its generosity is an orderly 
and adequate development of the park, and I appeal to you to assist 
us in providing that development. If the Congress is not willing 
to spend a minimum of these huge profits realized, in providing ade- 
quate facilities, then I say let the Federal Government trade it back 
to the State, and we guarantee you that we will provide in short 
order adequate facilities to take care of the thousands of visitors from 
throughout the country and throughout the world that come to Carls- 
bad for a priceless treat at the low cost of $1 plus 20 cents Federal 
tax, plus free access to all children under 12 years of age. 
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I would like to put in the record the comparative statement of obli- 
gations and revenues above referred to, and also a table of visitors 
by calendar years from the inception of the park to date, showing the 
tremendous rate of increase in the number of visitors per year which, 
is still continuing to climb. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Comparative statement of obligations and revenues, Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
jiscal year 1923-52, inclusive 





Obligations | Revenues 


| 





Revenues 
Adminis- | in exces 
Fiscal year tration, of ex- 
| protection, | Develop-| ,.,. me Federal pendi- 
and main- | ment Total Fees, ote. taxes | tures 

tenance 
costs 








1 $15, 864 
rf 111, 436 
, 797 | 5, 007 | 110,122 | 

me 94, 056 | 36, 757 | 112,470 

102, 869 38 3, 607 9, 683 | 155,014 
147,434 | 4, 48: 51, 917 | , 590 | 183,119 7 
171,664 | 8,200} —179, 864 | , 683 | 192, 388 35, 355, 207 
200, 396 | 218, 654 906 | 94,480 | 536,386. | 317, 732 
213,499 | 15, 456 228, 958 28,708 | 89. 764 518, 472 | 
230,665 | 77,1: 307, 785 397,709 | 82.399! 480,108 | 172,323 
228,814 |..-.......| 2 228,814 | 400,000 | 180,000 | 480,000 | 251, 18 








289, 514 





| 771, 794 3, 692,027 | 6,012, 880 627, 056 6, 639, 936 | 2, 947, 909 
| | 





1 Estimated on the basis of 20 percent of admission fees, as the information is not available in the Washing- 
ton office. 

2 Estimated obligations to June 30, 1952, 

3 Estimated revenues to June 30, 1952. 


Total of visitors, by calendar years 


1, 876 

2, 453 

11, 748 -. 241, 590 

29, 023 285, 418 

46, 224 124, 809 

1929 78, 468 89, 126 
1930 91, 462 122, 467 
1931 80, 144 D 193, 237 
¢ 61, 159 
1933 56, 002 
193 92, 397 
WOO ns ee bee 116, 457 
1936 155, 357 
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These figures are based on calendar years which include the first half of 
the 1952 fiscal year. The estimated total of visitors for fiscal year 1952 ending 
June 30, 1952. will exceed one-half million. 

Mr. Norrevt. Thank you for your statement. It is very interest- 
ing, and I certainly agree with you that a park that is paying not 
only the entire expenses for operation, but providing a net revenue 
to the Treasury, ought to have some special consideration. 

The only thing that I am concerned about is how the Government 
has managed to have any park or any project make a profit. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Well, they are making a profit on this. 

Mr. Norreti. A mistake must have been made somewhere. What 
are the fees? 

Mr. Frernpanez. The fees charged are very low. It is $1 plus 20 
' cents for tax. So that if an appropriation of $78,000 for 1 year were 
' made, it would be paid for in about 15 months. 

As I say, I sincerely hope that some way can be found to ameliorate 
the situation, and hope you have opportunity to talk the matter 
' — over with the park officials. 

Mr. Fenron. There is no request in the budget for this item ? 

Mr. Fernanpez. The budget has not requested it; no. 

Mr. Norrein. We have already discussed the matter with the Park 
Service, 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am glad to hear that you have discussed it with 
them. 

Mr. Norrentzt. Thank you very much for your statement. 
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Mr. Norrecu. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Wirxes. Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you and the members 
of your committee for your kindness in giving us an opportunity to 
appear in regard to the appropriations for this year. We will have 
three witnesses. We have some prepared statements which have been 
filed, and I believe that if we can follow through on our statements, if 
that is satisfactory to you, then we would like to highlight some of the 
points we have made in the statements. 

The first witness is Mr. Don McKee, president, Empire District 
Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
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Mr. Norrety. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. McKer I am president of the Empire District Electric Co., 
which has its principal office in Joplin, Mo., where I reside. This com- 
pany, bert to herein as Empire, serves the electric ight and power 
in an area embracing southwestern Missouri, itogae stern Kansas, 
northeastern Oklahoma, and northwestern Arkansa mpire’s power 
plants aggregate 119,700 kilowatts in capacity aa it has under con- 
struction an additional 40,000-kilowatt steam turbine plant which will 
be capable of producing near 50,000 kilowatts. Empire’s system is 
interconnected to the south with that of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., through a 154,000-volt kilowatt transmission line, which is routed 
by way of Norfolk Dam and Bull Shoals Dam. Empire’s system is 
interconnected with the other major power systems from Nebraska to 
the Gulf. A coordinated interconnection of the major systems in the 
Southwest assures that all power resources, wherever developed in the 
region, are made available to all power users in the region, without the 
building of any lines by the Government, with the possib le exception 
of a few short lines from the reservoir projects to the nearest point of 
the interconnected systems. 

Through Empire’s integration with this interconnected system, and 
hydroelectric power developed can immediately be put into Empire's 
system.and made available to preferred customers now being served 
by Empire, without the construction of any transmission lines by the 
_ Government. 

Empire supplies 6 rural distributing cooperatives at 18 different 
points of delivery, and has offered the cooperatives contracts covering 
their power supply for the next 10 years. All of the increased growth 
of the cooperatives has been cared for, and in E mpire’s construction 
program the future growth of these cooperatives is being provided 
for. No cooperative on Empire’s system has ever been short of power. 
There has been no curtailment of power by Empire, nor has power 
been rationed or voltage been reduced due to lack of power. There 
has never been a complaint by any cooperative to any regulatory body 
relative to rates or service. The construction of lines by the dis- 
tributing cooperatives to serve additional farms has never been ce- 
laved by lack of adequate power supply. 

During prior sessions of the Congress I have appeared before this 
committee several times in an effort to acquaint the committee with 
the fact that Empire is fulfilling its obligations in that area in sup- 
plying all customers with electricity, including the REA cooperatives 
and municipalities desiring service. I have also informed the com- 
mittee that Empire and other companies in the area stood ready, will- 
ing, and able to market power from Government projects in the area 
and had repeatedly endeavored to negotiate contracts with the South- 
western Power Administration, whereby this agency could market 
power from Government projects under the terms of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 over lines of the companies and thereby eliminate the 
necessity of spending any Government money for this purpose. 

My appearance at this time is to report to the committee on the 
progress of negotiations between Empire and other electric companies 
in the Southwest with the Southwestern Power Administtraion which 
have been carried on since the last session of the Congress. 
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As the committee knows, when last year’s appropriations bill came 
from conference, the conference report provided : 

With respect to the western Missouri project, it is expected that a determined 
effort will be made by the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with the private 
utilities to obtain a contract that will make unnecessary he use of this appro- 
priation for such project and that no new obligation will be incurred under au- 
thority of this appropriation for such project unless the Secretary of the Interior 
determines, after such negotiations, that additional facilities of such project 
are required to be constructed by the Government for the integration of Federal 
projects or for service to a Federal establishment or preferred customers. 

To refresh the record, Empire and Missouri Public Service Co. 
repeatedly endeavored to negotiate contracts with the Southwestern 
Power Administration to integrate their facilities with the facilities 
of the Government and to make unnecessary the spending of any 
money by the Government for transmission lines in the areas served 
by these companies. Even though these companies were denied an 
opportunity to negotiate any contracts with the Government, certain 
appropriations were made in 1950 and in 1951, for facilities which are 
unnecessary and these appropriations probably would not have been 
granted had the contract, which has now been negotiated between the 
SPA and the companies, then been in existence. 

Following the passage of the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for 1952, Empire again indicated, as it had in 1950, its desire to 
contract with the Southwestern Power Administration. As a result 
of this expression and the attitude of the Congress toward such a con- 
tract, as indicated by the conference report, Mr. Douglas Wright, 
Administrator of the SPA, indicated SPA would start contract nego- 
tiations. 

In discussing the approaching negotiations with Mr. Wright, it was 
agreed that it “would be desirable to negotiate with all of the power 
companies in the area as a group, rather than individu: uly, with the 
knowledge that such a contract to coordinate and integrate the Govern- 
ment hydro projects with the facilities of all of the companies in the 
area would be to the benefit of the Government. 

Asa result of these discussions, negotiations between the SPA and 

all of the companies in the area were started in October and were 
carried on continuously, and on December 19, 1951, a draft of a con- 
tract was completed which the companies in the area agreed to execute 
and which, I understand, has the approval and recommendation of the 
Administrator, and has been submitted to the Secretar y of the Interior 
for approval. 

The Administrator, Mr. Wright, diligently pursued these nego- 
tiations in an earnest effort to work out a plan of integration and an 
agreement which would carry out the Government’s interpretation 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944. These negotiations were carried 
on in the Administrator's office in Tulsa, and Mr. Wright approached 
the problems in a very constructive, helpful, and cooperative manner. 
Tam sure that Mr. Wright would tell your committee the power com- 
panies approached the problems i in a cooperative manner and made 
serious and honest efforts to obtain a working basis for the marketing 
of Government hydro power. 

In order to facilitate negotiations, Mr. Frank M. Wilkes, president 
of Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., was selected as chairman of the 
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negotiating committee. He is appearing before the committee today 
and is in position to give detailed information concerning any pro- 
vision of the contract. I understand the draft of the contract, referred 
to as the M-5-R draft, has been submitted for the record to the com- 
mittee by Mr. Wright. 

The following electric power companies in the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana have agreed to execute this contract upon 
its approval by the Secretary of the Interior: Arkansas-Missouri 
Power Co., Arkansas Power & Light Co., Central Louisiana Electric 
Co., Inc., the Empire District Electrie Co., Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
souri Power & Light Co., Missouri Public Service Co., Missouri Util- 
ities Co., Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., St. Joseph Light & 
Power Co. 

I would like to say this group of companies represents all the com- 
panies in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, with the 
exception of two metropolitan areas, New Orleans and St. Louis, 
which Mr. Wright considered not of interest in this integrating prob- 
lem, so this represents an integrated network and all of the companies 
in those three States to which it was felt the contract would be of use. 

During the consideration of the contract by these companies it 
was recognized that an intercompany agreement would be necessary 
in order that the companies apportion among themselves the liabili- 
ties of the contract with SPA. In order that there would be no delay 
in the execution of the contract when approved by the Secretary, the 
companies have drafted and will have perfected such an intercom- 
pany agreement. 

The contract, when approved, will provide a basis for the integra- 
tion of the hydro power produced at Government multiple-purpose 
projects in the Southwest with the facilities of the companies. 

We believe that the contract will make possible the marketing of 
this Government hydro power without the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds by SPA or by any rural electric supercooperative or dis- 
tributing cooperative or without the expenditure by any municipality 
of its funds to build transmission lines and facilities, and fair ad- 
ministration of the contract will result in the protection of the in- 
tegrity and the investments of the electric companies in the area. 

It is unfortunate that this appearance is made without knowing 
whether the contract will be approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Iam proceeding on the assumption that it will be approved. 

It is also unfortunate that we were unable to work out such an 
agreement several years ago. Even though Empire and Missouri 
Public Service Co. repeatedly offered to negotiate a contract and were 
denied the opportunity, certain appropriations were made for thie 
building of transmission lines in the area served by these companies. 
which, I am sure, would not have been made if a contract similar to 
the M-5-R draft had been in existence. I say this because it is my 
understanding that it is the policy of the Congress that no funds be 
spent by the Government directly or indirectly to build transmission 
lines that are unnecessary or which will duplicate facilities provided 
by private electric companies under a suitable wheeling contract. 

For the record, I repeat the statement that in the territory served 
by Empire or Missouri Public Service Co. where certain appropria- 
tions have been made for transmission lines which, incidentally, Rave 
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not been constructed, there is no community, industry, or rural elec- 
tric cooperative not receiving service or which cannot receive service 
from company lines, and that it has not been necessary in the past 
and will not be necessary in the future for any money to be spent by 
the Government to supply Government power to preferred customers 
in the area. 

The facilities in the western Missouri project for which appropri- 
ations are now sought would not be necessary if the contract is made 
effective. 

As an example of an expenditure which I am confident Congress 
would not have authorized had there been a contract is the appro- 
priation for the construction of a transmission line from Springfield 
to Carthage, Mo., and a substation at Carthage. This proposed line 
and substation, estimated to cost $2,001,985, of which $293,590 is 
requested in the 1953 budget, is represented as necessary to serve the 
city of Carthage, the city of Lamar, and KAMO Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc. 

I might state that there is no construction started on this line other 
than the clearing of some right-of-way. 

The city of Carthage has refused to execute a contract with SPA 
and the city of Lamar has not entered into a contract, and according 
to the press does not intend to. Carthage has its own power plant 
and has purchased an additional Diesel generating unit. Empire’s 
facilities are available at the city limits, and Empire has three trans- 
mission lines with substations at the city gate, which are available 
for service to the city of Carthage; so there is no market for power 
in the city of Carthage, there is no need for this line for that purpose. 

The city of Lamar lies adjacent to a line extending north from 
Carthage. This is a short distance from the point where Empire 
supplies power to the Missouri Public Service Co. The Missouri 
Public Service Co. serves a few industrial customers in Lamar. Lamar 
has its own power plant. The Missouri Public Service Co. has offered 
to supply them any additional power they need. As I stated, it lies 
right adjacent to an existing 66,000-volt transmission line. 

The KAMO Electric Cooperative, Inc., is a supercooperative which 
proposes to spend some $9 million in Missouri and Kansas to serve 
distributing rural electric cooperatives which are now receiving serv- 
ice in Missouri from Empire or Missouri Public Service Co. 

This network of lines is in the neighborhood of 800 miles of 66,000- 
volt transmission lines, and does not propose to serve a cooperative 
at any point of delivery that is not now being served. The companies 
have offered to supply additional points of delivery or to change 
points of delivery which now exist when necessary. 

Under the proposed contract these distributing cooperatives can 
receive Government power without the expenditure by the Govern- 
ment or any cooperative of a single dollar. Moreover, it is unwise 
under existing circumstances to use critical materials at this time for 
this construction. 

In the 1953 budget there is a request for some $400,000 for miscel- 
laneous construction. Since it is the purpose of the contract to make 
unnecessary the expenditure of money by the Government where facili- 
ties can be provided with investor capital by the electric companies, it 
seems unwise and unnecessary for the Congress to appropriate to the 
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Southwestern Power Administration miscellaneous funds to build 
transmission lines. The need for the SPA to build any transmission 
lines in the future, working under the proposed agreement, would 
occur only if the companies are unable to provide sufficient facilities 
to meet the Government’s needs. In this event SPA would be in a 
position to seek specific appropriations. 

I feel that this matter of miscellaneous appropriations for con- 
struction of transmission lines in effect destroys the intent and purpose 
of this contract, which we have so earnestly worked to accomplish. 
To illustrate, suppose last year under “miscellaneous,” in which | 
think there is some $900,000, if that amount is not used, and this year 
SPA obtains another $400,000, then these funds keep piling up, until 
in effect you have the same thing as a continuing fund, only it is for 
construction. Then the Administrator would never have to come to 
this committee to obtain any authorization for lines because he would 
have enough money to accomplish any purpose, build any lines which 
he might desire. 

Now, in our contract we were unable to write in any specific prohibi- 
tion against the Government serving towns in which we retail and 
for which our investors have made possible the service, all under the 
proper laws and regulations of commissions. The only protection we 
have in that regard is this: That under the contract we are not obli- 
gated upon the request of the Administrator to transmit power, Gov- 
ernment power, for the account of the Government into communities 
where we are retailing. That does not prohibit the Administrator 
from building his own line or taking off from any existing line which 
he built through appropriations, or which he may lease from some 
supercooperative or other means. We have no protection from these 
lines except that we would have the knowledge—and I am sure the 
privilege and the right—to come before this committee and point out 
the fact to this committee that it was a line-taking business which 
we have been serving. 

It is my understanding, and I am sure I am right in this, that it has 
never been the intent of this committee or of the Congress, and isn’t 
their intent now, for the Government to destroy or take away from us 
business which we have been serving, and for which we have provided 
our facilities. It offers protection to have an opportunity to review 
specific appropriations for lines and appear as we have to call to your 
attention the effect of such construction on our business. I feel that 
if the committee does not consider the effect of this miscellaneous 
construction appropriation, we have lost a definite protection we be- 
lieved we had in considering this contract. 

The electric companies are entering this contract in good faith. 
They are financially able to build any facilities which may be required. 
We feel that the committee should examine the request for miscel- 
laneous construction funds to make sure that there are no future lines 
built by the Government that are unnecessary and wasteful in the 
light of the existence of the pending contract and to give the electric 
companies in the area an opportunity to demonstrate their good faith 
and their ability to carry out the contract to the satisfaction of the 
Congress. 

The Congress, by retaining control of the use of all funds for con- 
struction of lines, could give the administration of the contract wise 
supervision and dispose of a long-standing controversy. 
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Mr. Norrett. Now, show on the map there just briefly what lines 
you would like for the committee to take adverse actions on. 

1 want to get that in the record. 

Mr. McKee. The line I have been describing is the line from 
Springfield, Mo., to Carthage, Mo. 

Mr. Norreti. You say there has been no construction on that line 
to date ? 

Mr. McKer. No. The materials have not been allotted by the 
Defense Electric Power Administration. There are some poles at 
some points on sidings, and there is some right-of-way cleared. There 
has been no actual construction. 

Mr. Norreuu. They have the right of way ? 

Mr. McKer. Part of it, think. There are some condemnation suits 
that I know have been instituted 

Mr. Norrevy. Now, the next one. 

Mr. McKer. The substation at Carthage, which is some $253,000 
in this appropriation, 

Mr. Norreii. You are opposed to it. All right. 

Mr. McKee. I might say this: The total cost of that substation is 
over a million dollars. The amount in this year’s appropriation is 
only $253,000. I recognize that if the previous appropriation for the 
line which was made in 1950, as I understand, and for which, I learned 
from Mr. Wright, he had made a contract to build some years ago, but 
which as I said has not been constructed, that if that amount of money 
as previously appropriated is going to be spent, and there is a sub- 
station at Carthage which costs over $1 million, that it would not be 
wise for me to object to spending the $253,000 if the rest of it is going 
to be spent. I used that as an illustration of an expenditure which 
had previously been authorized at a time when there was no contract. 
We had endeavored to negotiate a contract in the past but were unable 
to. It being a previous appropriation, I do not know the status or 
what can be done about it, but I felt I should point the situation out 
to you. So as you will note I didn’t make any direct request as to 
the $253,000, not knowing the status of previous appropriations. 

Mr. Norrews. Is there any other item there? I want to kind of 
get it summed up together. Is there any other line that you would like 
to be deleted / 

Mr. McKer. No; in the appropriations there are no lines other 
than those which could be built from the miscellaneous construction 
1 commented on, which is a general subject. 

Mr. Norreiu. I know that. 

Mr. Jensen ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. I want to thank Mr. McKee for coming before this 
committee and making a report, which he has, in a very concise, under- 
standable manner. I can well understand the concern which your 
company has in this matter. 

Your company is interconnected with how many other private utility 
companies in the Southwest power area ? 

Mr. McKerr. Our company is interconnected by a common trans- 
mission network from Nebraska to the Gulf. As a pool we are inter- 
connected with every company that is a party to this contract. 

Mr. Jensen. And your company has made those interconnections 
during the war, at the request of the War Department ? 
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Mr. McKee. Not necessarily; some interconnections were made at 
that time. Other interconnections have been made, maybe as a result 
of one company purchasing power from a neighboring company, and 
from the knowledge developed over the years of benefits to be accrue 
by pooling operations, pooling reserves to reduce the investment neces- 
sary and to obtain the maximum output of generating facilities, are:- 
wide. As a result of this program companies in the Southwest met 
every power requirement during the last war, and have at all times 
worked mutually to carry the loads of the entire area. 

Mr. Jensen. Has anybody during the past 5 years asked for power 
in your area which you could not supply ¢ 

Mr. McKer. Never has. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a constant building program going on, year 
after year, expansion program, where you build the necessary trans- 
mission lines, build the necessary power-producing plants to take care 
of the people? 

Mr. McKer. That is true. Empire Co. alone in 1944 had an invest- 
ment of some $23 million. Since that time up to date we have spent 
$18 million in new improvements, including a 30,000-kilowatt turbine 
plant as well as transmission and other facilities, and we have, in our 
5-year-construction program, for 1952, 1953, and 1954, an additional 
$14 million of work planned and under construction at this time. 

Mr. Jensen. The rates which you make, which you have in effect 
through the REA, is what at the present time? 

Mr. McKee. I do not have the present figures, but I will venture 
the average rate is somewhere in the neighborhood of 8.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Jensen. About the average national rate that REA pays; is it 
not ? 

Mr. McKee. It is lower than the average rate. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, as has been stated here on many occasions, 
you favor the thousands and thousands of people that have their money 
invested in your company, as is the case with every private utility 
company in this whole Nation. 

Mr. McKerr. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And of course you pay local, State, and Federal taxes 
which bring a lot of revenue into the United States Treasury, where 
it is needed awfully bad right now. I don’t have to tell you folks 
how bad it is needed, because all of you read, and think, and I know 
it gives you a lot of concern, the terrific deficit which we have. 

Now, we are collecting each year on an average of about $70 billion 
from the American people. 

I want to compliment your company for the manner in which you 
have carried on negotiations with Southwest Power Administration, 
to finally get agreement between you and the Administrator, Douglas 
Wright. Mr. Wright was before this committee not long ago, and | 
complimented him for getting together and working this thing out, 
which has taken years to do. There were times when it looked almost 
hopeless that we would ever get together, or whether you folks would 
ever get together. You finally did. 

Now, the contract is on the Secretary’s desk for his signature. Is 
that a fact? 

Mr. McKee. That is right. 
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Mr. Jensen. Do you know how long that contract has been on the 
Secretary’s desk ? 
Mr. McKee. I think somewheres 

Mr. Wixes. About the first of February. 

Mr. McKer. I was going to say the 22d of January. 

Mr. JENSEN. Some time? 

Mr. McKer. Yes; some weeks ago. We don’t know the exact day 
Mr. Wright filed it. 

Mr. JensEN. Of course, the Secretary has a number of other con- 
tracts on his desk for his approval or disapproval and I hope, of 
course, that he does approve them because certainly this is no time 
for this Congress to spend the people’s money where it need not be 
spent. 

Now, along that line from Carthage to Springfield for which a little 
money has been appropriated, comparatively speaking, as to what 
the line eventually cost 

Mr. McKee. I might correct you. The total cost of the line and 
the substation is approximately $2 million. It has all been appro- 
priated in previous appropriations, except the sum of $253,000, which 
is the 1953 appropriation request. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I am going to be frank with you, that that had slipped 
my mind, " 

Mr. McKer. If you will permit, that was the reason I was pointing 
out that I -was confident that had there been such a contract, this 
contract that we have, the funds would not have been appropriated. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sorry as you are, Mr. McKee, that your company 
and the Government have not long ago been able to get your heads 
together and agree on a contract which would have made that ex- 
penditure unnecessary, just as it is in my opinion unnecessary today. 

Of course, I feel that it is water over the dam, so to speak, at this 
time. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretyi. Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. I thought I understood you to say, Mr. McKee, that 
that line hadn’t been started yet. 

Mr. McKer. That is right; outside of some right of way. They 
may have purchased some poles. I will say if there is any material for 
that line that isn’t used, the Empire Co. would be very happy to ac- 
quire it because we are in great need of materials. 

Mr. Fenron. Has money been appropriated already for that, and 
it hasn’t been started yet? 

Mr. McKer. In 1950, part of it in 1951. 

Mr. Frenron. It hasn’t been started yet? 

Mr. McKer. No; the Defense Electric Power Administration has 
not granted the material, and 

Mr. Fenton. Is that because the city of Carthage and Lamar re- 
fused to enter into a contract ? 

Mr. McKer. That they haven’t built it? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. , 

Mr. McKrr. No; the Southwestern Power Administration wants 
to build it. Because the city of Carthage has not executed a contract, 
hasn’t influenced them in their idea of building it. 

Mr. Fenton. Why haven't they entered into a contract with them, 
do you know ? 
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Mr. McKer. In the first place, Carthage has a sufficient supply of 
power, they have bought an additional engine, and they have indi- 

‘ated they do not want to purchase power from the Government under 
the terms that the Government specifies. 

Mr. Fenton. The same goes for Lamar; is that right, sir? 

Mr. McKee. Lamar has not made a contract ; they have their own 
plant. The Missouri Public Service Co. is supplying some of their 
industrial customers, and have offered to take care of any additional 
load. They may decide to buy additional engine facilities. If they 
need added capacity they may decide to purchase from the Missouri 
Public Service—but in any event, if they want Government power 
our transmission line is at the city limits, and they can get Govern. 
ment power at the same price and conditions as though the govern- 
ment spent money for transmission line. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder whether the clerk would tell us whether 
any of this money has been obligated ? 

Mr. Curr. I can’t tell you how much has been obligated. We don’t 
have the figures. 

Mr. Fenton. I think we ought to know how much of that has been 
obligated in former years. It seems silly to me to authorize a project 
which nobody seems to want. 

Clerk’s note: The amounts obligated as of February 12, 1952, are: $721,654 
for the transmission line and $200,462 for the Carthage substation. 

Mr. McKerr. I would like to tell you that I have met with the 
cooperatives that are served by our company who are members of 
KAMO super-cooperative, fully explained the contract to them, showed 
them that they could obtain the Government power and adequate 
service without their underwriting some $8 million of the loan for 
the super-cooperative and becoming obligated for 40 years to the 
Government under the terms of the agreement which they made with 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 

Mr. Fenton. Those people don’t have to go to the defense people, 
for authorization of material. 

Mr. McKer. No; that is right; they do not. 

The REA administration has a certain amount of material and 
can use it anywhere. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretit. One question here before we excuse you: 

The Southwestern Power Administration has had this miscellaneous 
construction money now some time. Have you had any experiences 
whereby this fund has been used to your detriment or unwisely or 
unjudiciously in that area ? 

Mr. McKer. Southwestern Power Administration has not con- 
structed any lines in our territory as yet. 

Mr. Norrett. And what you have in mind is if and when they 
do construct these lines, this money might be used detrimentally ; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McKee. That is true. 

Mr. Norrevi. All right. That is all, Mr. Wilkes. Thank you 
very much, 

Mr. Wirxes. Next will be Mr. D. A. Merrifield, vice president of 

Joseph Power & Light Co. 
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Mr. Merririecp. Mr. Chairman and members of.the committee, I 
would like to draw your attention before I present my statement to 
the fact that the primary substance of my statement refers to the 
northwest corner of the State of Missouri. Unfortunately, we do 
not have a map here that shows the full extent of the State of Mis- 
souri, but it goes beyond this red point here, and beyond the arrow 
of the yellow line. It is the territory beyond those points. 

My name is D. A. Merrifield, vice president of St. Joseph Light 
& Power Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

This statement is made on behalf of St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
to bring to the attention of this committee the manner in which the 
appropriations requested by Southwestern Power Administration 
for the lease of facilities and the purchase of steam-generated elec- 
tricity of G. and T. cooperatives are to be used, and also the marked 
discrimination between consumers of electricity in the area in which 
SPA is to market hydroelectric power and energy. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co., Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
Missouri Public Service Co., and Missouri Power & Light Co. together 
serve generally the entire northwestern portion of Missouri. In this 
area there has been established the Northwestern Electric Power Co- 
operative, Inc., a generating and transmission cooperative which has 
entered into such a contract with SPA. 

Under the existing contracts between SPA and G. and 'T. coopera- 
tives, SPA is obligated to pay at least as much on leased facilities 
of the G. and T. cooperatives as it would pay had the appropriations 
been granted directly to SPA. <A similar condition exists in the cases 
where SPA purchases the output of the steam-electric generating 
plants of the G. and T. cooperatives. 

Through the purchase of the output of the steam-electric gener- 
ating plant of Northwest Electric Power Cooperative, Mr. Wright, 
Administrator for SPA, has admitted in testimony that SPA pays 
an amount of $800,000 per year in addition to the payment for debt 
retirement, and operation and maitenance costs. It is difficult to 
understand how the Congress could consider appropriations for SPA 
which would meet all, and in the case of Northwest exceed, the total 
financial obligations on electric-generation plants, after having re- 
fused SPA appropriations for similar facilities. 

Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 states that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall transmit and dispose of hydroelectric power 
and energy in such manner as to encourage the most widespread use 
thereof at the lowest possible rates to consumers consistent with 
sound business principles. From the repeated refusals of the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for SPA to construct steam generating 
plants, it is within reason to believe that Congress realized that such 
a policy would not be consistent with sound business principles. 

Also, in section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, preference in 
the sale of hydroelectric power and energy is given to public bodies 
and cooperatives. Even with the most liberal interpretation of the 
meaning of preference, it is hardly conceivable that it had been the 
intent of Congress that the benefits of SPA hydroelectric power and 
energy produced in Arkansas should be passed on to consumers of 
electricity in northwest Missouri and southwest Iowa while by-pass- 
ing the tens of thousands of electric consumers along the more than 
300 miles on the way. 
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Should the Congress grant such appropriations which permit SP \ 
to own or control transmission lines and steam electric generating 
plants of G. and T. cooperatives, it is relatively a simple matter to 
visualize the establishment of a public power empire through wice- 
spread construction of transmission lines interconnecting widely scat- 
tered steam power plants throughout the States in this area as we'll 
as a large proportion of the United States. 

Although there is no specific request in the 1953 appropriations for 
funds to lease the transmission lines and purchase the steam plant 
generation of North West Electric Power Cooperative, there are 
included requests for such funds with respect to other G. &. T. 
cooperatives in this area. 

Should the Congress approve these requests, SPA will be making 
a request in its budget for next year to procure the necessary funds 
to lease the transmission lines and purchase the steam electric gen- 
eration of North West. With such a pattern established the pro- 
posed contract between SPA and the 12 regulated private electric 
utility companies will be of little or no force and effect. Now that 
Mr. Wright, Administrator for SPA, and the 12 companies have 
successfully negotiated a contract, it seems to us to be appropriate 
for Congress to encourage and endorse this solution and not permit 
SPA and REA to defeat it by the indirect Federal financing of un- 
necessary facilities. 

Mr. Norrets. What do you understand to be the status of that suit 
regarding the generation and transmission loans of the co-ops? You 
testified about it. I wonder if you know the status. 

Mr. McKer. Mr. R. K. McPherson, attorney for the Empire Dis. 
trict Electric Co. 

Mr. McPuerson. Pending upon application for a temporary in- 
junction for the companies. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you knew when the suit will be tried? Do you 
have an idea about that? 

Mr. McPuerson. About 7 months, I estimate. 

Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Chairman, in that connection might I say a word 
that is appropriate to your question, sir? 

Mr. Norretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arnotp. I am Richard Arnold, attorney for Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co. There is another case pending in our State of 
Arkansas that very closely parallels the case pending in the District 
of Columbia, and that case will probably be decided much sooner 
than the case in the District of Columbia. In fact, it is now before 
Judge Ansler in Little Rock, and I anticipate a decision in the lower 
court at the outside in about 2 months. 

The last briefs will be filed this date, and that case has the identical 
question in it and others. It is even broader in scope than the one 
down in the District of Columbia. That might be of interest to the 
committee. 

Mr. McPuerson. Judge Letts on the 26th day of January overruled 
the motion of the Government in the case pending here in the District 
of Columbia for a judgment on the pleadings and again specifically 
held that the company—the plaintiff companies, in that case—had 
standing to sue, which of course was the principal issue, and the de- 
cisive issue in the Tennessee Valley case. 
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Our trouble is congestion of the docket in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Norrevt. One other thing before we get off this: Who has the 
area in Missouri in the southern part of that State? 

Mr. McKesg. Missouri Utilities Co., and the Arkansas-Missouri, 
Power Co. 

Mr. Wirxes. They will both be signers of this contract. 

Mr. Norre.u. There is no one here representing that company ? 

Mr. McKer. No; if there is any information the committee desires 
from them, I am sure they would be pleased to supply it. 

Mr. Norreuu. It has been testified here that the people in that 
area could not get electricity, practically no transmission lines ex- 
isting in that area at all, and 1 have formed the impression that is 
an area in Missouri that possibly needs some transmission lines; if 
they can’t be secured by the private industry, they probably ought to 
be secured by the Government, and that was what I had in mind. 

That testimony has been given to the committee. We understand 
that there is a large area there that wants power, pretty well inhab- 
ited, anxious to pay for it, and all that. 

Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions here ? 

Mr. Jensen. I think the utility company that has operated in that 
area that you have just alluded to should be requested to make a state- 
ment for the record which would indicate that they either do or do 
not propose to furnish power in that area sufficient to take care of 
the needs, which we are told exist in that particular area. 

I think that would be the proper thing to do, so that in future years 
that problem may be met and solved. 

Of course, I hope, with private money, that that is the way it would 
be done. 

Quite a case was made before this committee about the need for 
power in that particular area. Sooner or later you are going to have 
to face up to that program. 

Mr. Wixxes. Mr. Jensen, may I speak to that point while you are 
are at it? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Wiixes. From 19138 to 1917 I was manager of the utility com- 
pany down at Poplar Bluff, Mo., down in that territory you are talk- 
ing about, and I don’t know who made the statement there was no 
power in that area because there is plenty of power in that area. Cape 
Girardeau and Poplar Bluff are good-sized towns. There is plenty of 
power in that area. 

Mr. Norret,. That is so in Poplar Bluff, but the idea is that the 
power had not been carried to the smaller towns in the rural areas in 
that section of Missouri. 

Mr. Wixxes. I don’t know of a single town down there that hasn’t 
got service. 

My time was back in 1917. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, will someone make a statement show- 
ing what power facilities there are in that area? 

Mr. Wirxes. I will get that, and have it filed tomorrow or the next 
aay. 

Mr. Norrewz. If anybody desires to submit a statement on that 
with the committee, I will be glad to get it . 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF E. B. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT OF ARKANSAS-MISSOURI 
POWER Co. 


This statement is filed in accordance with an agreement between members of 
this committee and Mr. Frank M. Wilkes, president of Southwestern Gas & 
Blectric Co., Shreveport, La., during his appearance as a witness February 8. 

The purpose of this statement is to refute in its entirety the information we 
understand was submitted to this committee that industries could not locate 
in northeast Arkansas and southeast Missouri because of a shortage of electric 
power. There has never been made a more untrue statement. Serving this 
area are the interconnected companies of Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. and 
Missouri Utilities Co., and both being interconnected with all of the companies 
in the Southwest region. To our positive and certain knowledge, no industry 
has ever failed to locate in this area because there was a lack of electric power. 

As a matter of fact, our company, acting independently and also working 
very closely with the chambers of commerce within our service area, has put 
forth great effort to bring new industries to the territory and has never failed 
to locate one due to lack of power. 

First of all, it must be remembered that industrial plants can be divided into 
two categories: one that selects a location because of raw materials, the other 
type being strictly a manufacturer which ships in raw materials for processing 
and shipping the finished product, utilizing only the labor of a community and 
leaving therefor a payroll. 

Our area is purely agricultural and the only raw materials that might be used 
are cotton and soybeans. In recent years the farming industry has become 
highly mechanized, thereby creating a surplus of labor. It is for this reason, 
to find work for our surplus labor, that we have devoted so much effort toward 
securing new industries. 

Not having other raw materials, we have had to concentrate our efforts on 
the latter type of industry, and in a small way have been successful in bringing 
plants to many of the towns we serve. Almost in every instance it has been 
necessary for the community to provide a building. This has been done through 
public contribution. Oftentimes the community has not been financially able 
to meet the requirements and thereby lost the industry to some other Community. 
This has been true many times during the past year. For example, Blytheville 
has a very active chamber of commerce with a full-time manager. The board 
of directors is composed of 24 of the leading businessmen of town who give 
unselfishly of their time and talent. Many likely industrial prospects have 
visited Blytheville and were well pleased with available sites, transportation 
facilities, water, labor, and availability of electric power. But because it was 
financially impossible to provide a suitable building many of these prospects 
later located in Mississippi where the State law enables a town to vote and issue 
bonds for such purposes. The reasons were never for lack of power. 

About the 1st of June of this year, construction will begin on a large textile 
plant at Osceola and will have a power demand of 1,500 kilowatts, which 
will be supplied by either Arkansas Power & Light Co. or our company, as 
Osceola is located on the boundary separating the service areas of the two 
companies. Originally there were 38 possible towns in the Middle West con- 
sidered by this industry and the deciding factor in locating in Osceola was so 
the vast amount of waste water could be disposed into the Mississippi River. 
Caruthersville, Mo., and Blytheville were in the final three towns considered 
and Osceola was selected because soil tests proved more satisfactory. 

We mention this detail to illustrate the real reasons why some industries fail 
to locate in the area and not because there is an alleged shortage of electric 
power. With raw materials more than 200 miles away we realize there will 
never be an aluminum plant located in our area. Therefore, we concentrate 
our efforts in trying to bring in garment and shoe factories or similar industries. 
If any large industry should desire to locate in this vicinity, we would cer- 
tainly like to have the opportunity of providing their electric power require- 
ments. 

In the past there was an important factor against this area securing industries, 
that being natural gas was not available. By the end of this vear this obstacle 
will be overcome. Our company is now installing these facilities and will have 
natural gas service available by the end of this year. Undoubtedly, this will 
prove an incentive for more industries to consider locating in the area. 
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With regard to transmission lines, the generating plants of Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. and all other plants in the entire Southwest region are intercon- 
nected with our 30,000-kilowatt generating plant by three 110,000-volt trans- 
mission lines. Our service area is completely covered with lines of lesser volt- 
age, making adequate power available anywhere in the system. Our plans for 
the future include any generating plants, transmission lines, and related facili- 
ties that may be required for an ample power supply in our service area. 

At the present time, we have ample reserve in power facilities and another unit 
of 30,000 kilowatts is scheduled to be installed in 1954. If the Secretary of 
the Interior approves the contract agreed upon with the SPA Administrator, 
the Norfolk-Essex 154,000-volt line can be utilized to bring any needed power 
into the area from the Government hydro plants. 

We repeat, there is not a power shortage or lack of transmission facilities in 
the area and no industry with normal power requirements will ever be denied 
electric power. We openly challenge anyone to name a single industry that 
failed to locate within our service area due to lack of electric power. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., February 12, 1982. 
MEMBERS OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT SUBCOM MITTEE 
Or THE House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Good government requires more than the selection of able and 
honest public officials. It also demands active and cooperative citizens who are 
willing to advise and assist these public servants in making the laws by which 
all are to be governed. It is with this thought in mind that we address this letter 
to you. 

Our understanding is that statements have been made before your committee 
which would indicate that industries, seeking locations for new plants or branch 
factories, have bypassed southeast Missouri because of an alleged lack of ade- 
quate electric power in this area. 

For the past 7 years the writer of this letter has served as secretary-manager of 
the Cape Girardeau .Chamber of Commerce. During that time my associates 
and I have very aggressively sought new industries and the expansion of existing 
manufacturing facilities in our area. Our efforts have met with varying degrees 
of success but I assure you that never, to my knowledge, has an industry bypassed 
Cape Girardeau or southeast Missouri because of inadequate electric power. 

It is possible that some industries, using large quantities of electric power, may 
have been attracted to other areas where federally subsidized power has been 
available at lower rates. I would like to call your atention to a specific example. 
The firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting engineers, 120 Wall Street, New 
York City, recently sent representatives on a quest to find a new home for a 
well-known manufacturer. After a wide search over several Midwestern States, 
our city was their third choice as a logical location. We have, in our files, a 
statement from an official of this engineering firm saying that Cape Girardeau 
would undoubtedly be first choice if electric costs were as low as those available 
from TVA. : 

You may well believe that we were resentful upon receipt of this report. It 
is especially distasteful to us when we ponder the fact that your tax payments 
and ours have been responsible for erecting the Government subsidized power 
plants, such as TVA. Be assured we are not jealous of this advantage because 
we are convinced that our Government cannot continue to construct, own, and 
operate such facilities in competition with private enterprise. It is elementary 
that our free enterprise system cannot long endure if our Government continues 
the development of such projects. 

Locally, officials of the Missouri Utilities Co. have always been most active 
in seeking new industries and always have given assurance of an adequate supply 
of power for whatever industry was being considered. 

Since the power available to Cape Girardeau is equally available, through an 
extensive transmission system, to all other towns in the company’s service area 
in southeast Missouri, Iam sure no other town in its district has lost an industry 
because of inadequate power. 
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I feel sure that anyone who has stated industries have been lost to southeast 
Missouri because of inadequate power was not familiar with the territory and 
its power supply or was unaware of the many problems involved in attracting 
new industries. 

Respectfully, 
WEtr M. Barcus, 
Secretary-Manager. 


BLYTHEVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Blytheville, Ark., February 12, 1952. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE. 


GENTLEMEN: We understand that your committee has received information 
concerning the southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas electrical power supj)!y 
which is entirely erroneous. 

I have been manager of the Blytheville Chamber of Commerce since October 
of 1946, and our main efforts have been in the industrial expansion field. It has 
been reported to us that you were informed that many industries had decided 
against locating in this area due to a shortage of power. The fact is that we 
have never lost an industry for this reason. 

During World War II these companies furnished power to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to take care of a shortage they had. We understand that a 
similar plan is now being worked on to furnish power to other areas for defense 
purposes. It goes without stating that this could not be done if there were any 
shortage of power; on the contrary, a power surplus would be required, 

This immediate area is served by the Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. This 
concern has put forth much effort and cooperation to secure industry and now 
business in our area. At the present time two representatives are active on tie 
industrial committee of this organization. 

Again may we impress upon you the fact that there is no power shortage here. 
If we can furnish any additional information to you, please feel free to call on us. 

Yours truly, 
BLYTHEVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Max Loean, President 
Wortsu D. Honiper, Manager. 


STATEMENT oF L. A. Byron, Vice PRESIDENT OF Missotrt UTILities Co. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is L. A. Byron. | 
reside at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and am vice president of Missouri Utilities Co., 
with headquarters in the same city. 

The purpose of this statement is to describe to the committee the electric power 
situation in southeast Missouri. It is understood statements have been made 
before the committee to the effect there is a scarcity of electric power in southeast 
Missouri and, therefore, the area has been unable to attract industries which 
otherwise would have located there. 

My company serves a large portion of southeast Missouri, including the counties 
of Cape Girardeau, Scott, Mississippi, New Madrid, Stoddard, Butler, and 
Dunklin. The area to the north, while served by Citizens Electric Corp., 4 
cooperative, is furnished power by Union Electric Co. of St. Louis; that to the 
south by Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. of Blytheville, Ark.; and that to the wes! 
by Sho-Me Power Cooperation, a cooperative. It is bounded on the east by the 
Mississippi River. 

The entire area referred to as southeast. Missouri has an abundant supply of 
electric power. The area served by my company is crisscrossed by 235 miles of 
33,000-volt transmission lines and a 55-mile, backbone, 110,000-volt line. Four 
modern power plants are located in the area and power can flow from any 
plant to any point on the system where the need for power may develop. At 
present there is approximately 20 percent reserve in generating capacity, which 
is far in excess of the national average. Furthermore, our system is inter- 
connected through a strong 110,000-volt line to the large Southwest power pool 
to the south: and, by means of this connection and contracts with neighborin< 
companies, large quantities of power in excess of our generating capacity can 
be made available to prospective industries. There is not a point in the seven- 
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county area which cannot be reached with large blocks of power by the building 
of a very short spur line. 

Never during World War II, or since, has there been curtailment of one kilo- 
watt on our system. Soon after the close of World War II, the Scott-New 
Madrid-Mississippi Electric Cooperative, which was then being served in its 
entirety by the municipality of Sikeston,.came to our company with a request 
to purchase its full requirements from Missouri Utilities Co. in order to enjoy 
lower rates than charged by the municipality. We immediately accepted a por- 
tion of the load and upon delivery of a transformer then on order offered to 
supply the full load of the cooperative. 

A shortage of power has been the theme song of advocates of Government- 
financed transmission lines year in and year out. Despite our ability and readi- 
ness to serve all power needs and prepare for all future needs, the advocates 
of public power have succeeded during the past 4 years in obtaining and spend- 
ing in excess of $6,000,000 for a public-power supply. A 154,000-volt line has 
been built from Norfork, a distance of 155 miles, to the center of our territory. 
One hundred and forty-four miles of 69,000-volt line have been built paralleling 
our lines. A 10,000-kilowatt generating plant has been built within 4 miles of 
one of our plants near Poplar Bluff. Despite the fact the advocates of those 
Government-financed facilities testified there was a power shortage, and despite 
the fact the power plant of the M. A. Power Cooperative was completed 
last August, then a year behind schedule, and the 69,000-volt transmission line 
has been completed almost 2 years, and the 154,000-volt line was completed last 
fall, we now find the $3,000,000 line from Norfork yet to be placed in service, 
and the power plant carrying only one-half of the cooperative load for which it 
was built, even though the plant is only one-third loaded. 

For some reason (reported to be reluctance on the part of rural electric cooper- 
ative members to depend upon the service over the Government-financed facil- 
ities) our Company continues to serve one-half of the cooperative load. 

Because of the partial loss of cooperative loads and the expected loss of the 
remainder, our company is increasingly anxious to acquire new industrial loads. 
At all times we have cooperated with all towns and communities in our territory 
in an effort to secure new industry and always have been able to supply the load 
requirements of any and all industries which have shown any interest in this 
area, 

In southeast Missouri are two towns, Poplar Bluff and Sikeston, each with a 
population close to 12,000, where for many years the respective municipalities 
have operated power plants and distribution systems in competition with our 
business. On several occasions we have assisted the Sikeston plant in carrying 
its load during emergencies, one such emergency lasting several months. Within 
recent weeks we have reassured the city of Poplar Bluff we stand ready and 
willing to assist in carrying its load if an emergency should arise. Therefore, 
in both of these towns industry is free to locate and be supplied with all its 
power needs and choose between the municipal service or ours. 

Public power advocates’ contention there was a power shortage in southeast 
Missouri has resulted in the expenditure of $6,000,000 of Government funds only 
to prove it was wrong in the beginning—and the presently idle line and partially 
loaded plant today substantiate this statement. 

Mr. Norreui. Mr. Wilkes, I believe you are the next witness. 
Thank you, Mr. Merrifield. 

We will be glad to have your statement at this time, Mr. Wilkes. 

Mr. Wirxes. My name is Frank M. Wilkes. I reside in Shreve- 
port. La. Iam president of the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
with headquarters in that city. 

Beginning in 1946, your committee has been kind enough to permit 
me to appear before. you from time to time to present my views as to 
certain appropriations for construction of transmission lines by the 
Department of Interior and as to certain funds to be expended by it 
for the purchase of electric power and energy from the outside sources, 
and for the leasing of transmission lines from other parties. 

I am informed that Mr. Douglas G. Wright, Administrator of 
Southwestern Power Administration, made an appearance before 
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your committee last week in support of various appropriations re- 
quested for fiscal year 1953. We understand that in his presentation 
he went into detail in regard to recent negotiations which have taken 
place between his Administration and the electric-utility companies 
operating in the Southwest area. We want to corroborate his state- 
ment as to these negotiations. They have been carried on in the ful- 
filment of not only good business principles for integration of power 
from multiple-purpose projects into the loads of the companies but 
also in direct fulfilment of the instructions given to both parties by 
the Congress of the United States as to the desires of the Congress for 
such integration. 

In the 44 years I have been in the utility business I have had oc- 
casion to negotiate many contracts. I think the negotiations with 
Mr. Wright were the most interesting and most unique that I have 
ever come in contact with. We started out, and it was going to be a 
negotiating committee of three or maybe five people who were going 
to negotiate with Mr. Wright. It was such a large job to get 12 com- 
panies to negotiate 1 contract, however, that we got Mr. Wright to 
allow us all to come in and sit on the negotiations. They have a room 
down there in Mr. Wright’s office, I would say, about three times as 
big as this room, and in it they had a long table, and we had as high 
as 65 people in that room. The presidents of companies, several vice 
presidents, the companies’ attorneys, companies’ engineers, and Mr. 
Wright’s staff, and we all sat around that table and negotiated. It 
took us 12 or 14 days. 

Mr. Wright and I sat at the head of the table, and to his right 
he had three very efficient lady secretaries, and as we went along 
they took down each paragraph, so everybody would have a chance 
to negotiate and understand what the contract was about. The re- 
sult is we have a contract which, if you gentlemen have time to read 
over, I think will do the job. It was a very unusual thing to get 12 
companies, different managements, different stockholders, to sit around 
and agree as to one contract that would suit us all. I never have en- 
joyed any negotiations as much as I did that one. 

We feel we would be remiss in our obligations not only to our 
stockholders and customers but alsq to the taxpayers of America if 
we did not call your attention to one item requested by the South- 
western Power Administration for the fiscal year 1953. This is the 
request for appropriation from the continuing fund for the fiscal 
vear 1953 in the amount of $1,425,000, to cover the purchase of steam 
generated electric power and energy and the lease of transmission 
lines from supercooperatives—sometimes called G. & T. co-ops—in 
the area. We are unable to find any basis on which this request can 
be sustained either in law or in fact. 

You will, no doubt, recall that during the hearings on the appropri- 
ation bill for fiscal vear 1950 the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
struck out in its entirety the continuing fund which had -been pro- 
vided by the House. The Senate committee stated that there was 
“no provision in law” whereby the Government could purchase or 
lease the output of a generating plant for the purpose of reselling 
same in competition with existing business. When ‘the appropria- 
tion bill came to the floor of the Senate in August of that year, Sena- 
tor Kerr of Oklahoma introduced an amendment providing for 4 
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continuing fund of $300,000, which he introduced with the following 
statement : 


The purpose of the clarifying amendment with reference to the continuing 
fund is to make it crystal clear that there is no purpose, desire, nor authority 
for the Administrator to rent any generating facilities with the so-called con- 
tinuing fund. There is at this time a continuing fund of $100,000. The sole 
purpose of the language in this bill to increase it to $300,000 is to enable the 
Administrator to handle the increased volume. The Senate committee has in- 


dicated that he may make contracts with utility companies similar to the Texas 


contract. The Administrator has said it was his purpose to do that. If he 
does, he will be in the position of selling power on the one hand and buying 
it on the other hand. The sole purpose of the continuing fund is to enable 
him to do that; and the sole purpose of the clarifying amendment is to make 
this crystal clear. 

If ever some weasel words were put out those were. 

With this explanation, the Senate committee approved the con- 
tinning fund of $300,000, so as to enable the Southwestern Power 
Administration to make contracts similar to the now classic Texas 
Power-& Light Co.-Southwestern Power Administration contract. 
That contract was signed April 4, 1947, and has stood the test of 
several years of highly satisfactory operation. Similar contracts 
were signed in July 1950, by the two Oklahoma companies, and by 
my company for the output of Narrows Dam in southwest Arkansas, 
in December 1950. 

That Texas contract has been in existence since April 1947. There 
has never been one penny, not one penny, that had to be taken out of 
the continuing fund for the leasing of lines or for the purchase of 
electricity, during all those years, and now they are using this method 
to get steam power that they have no business having. 

Early in 1950 it became evident that the real purpose of this con- 
tinuing fund was to enable the Department of the Interior to obtain 
control of steam generating plants. This would give the Department 
large quantities of power and energy, in addition to that from the 
multiple-purpose projects, thus increasing the size of its operation, 
thus enabling it to completely destroy the private electric utility 
industry in the area. 

I know you gentlemen have heard Mr. Wright make the statement 
here very often, that there is no possibility of his destroying the com- 
panies down there because he would never have more than 15 percent 
at a maximum of the power and energy in that area, and that is true, 
when they finish some 21 dams down there, Mr. Congressman, in our 
country, that is all the water power there is down there and when that 
is done they will have something like a million and a half to two mil- 
lion kilowatts of capacity. That, of course, can be absorbed by those 
companies down there, without hurting the companies at all and to 
the benefit of building up that whole area. If you let the Department 
of Interior go ahead and get these steam plants through this round- 
about method, from the REA, there is no limit to the number of steam 
plants that would be build. Look what has happened over in the TVA 
area. To start out, that was to be all hydroelectric. At the present 
time, 46 percent of their electric energy output is steam. Three years 
from now 75 percent of its output will be steam. It will be just ex- 
actly what we are afraid of here, if there isn’t some way of stopping 
this use of the continuing fund to buy steam power, really to buy the 
plants. 
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When during 1950 the Empire District Electric Co., the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., and the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., indi- 
vidually, made application to Southwestern Power Administration 
requesting negotiations looking toward the purchase by these com- 
panies of power and energy from multiple purpose projects under 
contracts similar to those then effective in Texas and Oklahoma, these 
companies received a very curt brush-off with the statement that no 
further contracts would be negotiated with the private electric utility 
companies. This statement, of course, was diametrically opposite to 
the will of the Congress as expressed in no uncertain terms in the de- 
bates on the floors of both Houses in 1949. 

When the appropriation bill for the Department of the Interior 
came before this committee and before the similar committee of the 
Senate in 1951, both committees acted against any interpretation of the 
use of the continuing fund which would allow the Department of the 
Interior to acquire, through subterfuge, the complete output of steam 
generating plants built with Rural Electrification Administration 
funds. The Congress further denied the right.to lease from the G. & 
T. co-ops thousands of miles of transmission lines built by funds ob- 
tained from the Rural Electrification Administration without definite 
approval of the Congress. 

When the appropriation bill came to the floor of the House, the 
proponents of public power made a point of order against the position 
of this committee. Thus although seven distinct efforts were made 
to amend the continuing fund so as to prevent its misuse in this manner, 
the House was never able to vote on the matter. The House, however. 
did clearly indicate its feelings by passing the so-called Keating 
amendment, the Short amendment, and other amendments curtailing 
the plans of the Department of the Interior for all other parts of the 
country. 

When the appropriation bill reached the Senate Committee, thie 
Department of the Interior attempted the same tactics that had been 
so successful in the House, that is—their advocates attempted to make 
a point of order against the consideration of any limitations on the 
continuing fund by the Senate. By that time, however, not only the 
friends of the electric utility industry had become alarmed with the 
implications of the continuing fund and its proposed use by the De- 
partment of the Interior, but many Members of the Congress who 
were not particularly friendly to the electric utility industry, and 
many who were outspoken against our industry, realized the grave 
danger implicit in a continuing fund. 

The vast majority of the Congress saw that if the various bureaus 
in Washington were permitted to obtain continuing funds which 
would allow them to spend millions upon millions and even billions 
of dollars without ever coming to the Congress for definite appropria- 
tions that this country would probably be doomed; also that the powers 
of the Congress over the purse strings of the Nation would be com- 
pletely bypassed. After quite a struggle on the floor of the Senate. 
the point of order was overruled by a motion defining consideration of 
limitation of the continuing fund as being germane to the main pur- 
pose of the appropriations act. A vote was called on the germane- 
ness. I think it was 55 to 34, something like that. 

This motion prevailed by a substantial majority whereupon an 
amendment was voted upon which required the Department of the 
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Interior to come back to the Congress every year for any appropria- 
tion for funds which it might require from the continuing fund for the 
purposes of leasing transmission facilities or the purchase of power 
and energy from outside sources. The use of funds for this purpose 
was limited for the fiscal year 1952 to a maximum of $250,000. 

Again I am advised there has not been one penny of that spent. 
They didn’t need it. That should have been, I think , deleted from 
the bill altogether because there is no use of them having that money. 

The managements and the attorneys for the utility companies of 
the Southwest are convinced there is no provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor in any of the laws passed by the various 
Congresses during the elapsed life of the Republic that will legalize: 
the Federal Government, through any of its bureaus, entering into a 
proprietary business in competition with its citizens. There is no 
contention on the part of the companies as to the right of the Federal 
Government to dispose of the incidental power and energy produced 
in multiple-purpose projects as a byproduct of the principal purposes 
of these projects, that is—flood control, navigation, irrigation, ete. 
There is no contention on the part of the companies as to the right of 
the Rural Electrification Administration to make loans for the pur- 
pose of constructing generating plants and transmission lines as long 
as the generating plants and transmission lines so constructed are to 
be used solely for the purpose of “serving persons in rural areas who 
are not now receiving central station service.” We do oppose, and 
will continue to oppose, the use of funds borrowed from the Rural 
Electrification Administration to construct generating plants and 
transmission lines for the Department of the Interior, or the pur- 
chase of the entire output of a generating plant so built with REA 
funds by the Department of the Interior. 

We do oppose, and will continue to do so, the right of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to lease, maintain, and operate transmission 
systems which have been denied it by the Congress. We do op- 
pose, and will continue to oppose, the right of the Rural Electrification 
Administration in Washington, through collusion with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to attempt to avoid the clear intent of the Con- 
gress, both in the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 and the Flood 
Control Act of December 1944. 

There is now pending in the District Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia a lawsuit to prevent these as we consider illegal acts. This 
suit is brought on behalf of a number of electric-utility companies 
operating in Missouri. 

My company and three other companies in Arkansas also have a 
lawsuit pending before the circuit court of Pulaski County against 
the construction of a steam generating plant and transmission lines 
by the Arkansas Electric Cooperative Corp. in northwest Arkansas, 
which raises the same issue. 

In this latter case, we now have an injunction granted by the court 
against the expenditure of any funds by the Arkansas Electric Coop- 
erative Corp. in connection with their plans for the construction of a 
generating plant and some 544 miles of transmission lines with REA 
funds. The scheme of the REA and Interior involves the leasing of 
the transmission lines to the Department of the Interior for a period 
01 40 years and the sale of the complete output of the generating plant 
to the Department of the Interior for 40 years. One or both of these 
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‘ases will probably be decided within the next few months. If they 
are decided as we hope against the right of Government to do the 
acts complained of by the companies, then any money expended by 
this Congress under the request now before you for $1,425,000 from 
the continuing fund will, of course, be spent without authority of the 
law. 

T want to call your attention to this map. All of these lines in here, 
these lines over in southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas, these 
lines in northwest Arkansas, these lines over here in Western Okla- 
homa, all of those line will be really Department of the Interior lines. 

In our contract, this M-5 draft of the contract which has been filed 
with this committee, the Government does not lease one single foot of 
our lines. The Government does not lease one foot of our lines. The 
Government does not buy any steam power from us. We take the 
power from the Government plants, from the transmission system and 
deliver it anywhere in the area from the northern end of Missouri 
all the way to the Gulf. That is just how simple it works. 

Mr. Norreii. Iwould like to state Mr. Wright has testified here 
that if this money is granted that it will be used in Oklahoma in order 
to buy power in Oklahoma to comply with the Oklahoma ‘contracts. 
When the power is purchased, as I have indicated, the money on the 
one hand will be taken out of the Treasury and then when they collect 
from the Oklahoma companies, that money will be back into the 
Treasury and actually the Treasury accounts will be balanced. That 
money has been confined solely and exclusively, according to Mr. 
Wright’s testimony, as I remember it, to be used in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Wixkes. I will touch on that a little later on. With the Nar- 
rows Dam contract—vou know where the Narrows Dam is in the 
State of Arkansas, we buy the output of that dam, and we deliver it to 
Government customers anywhere on our system, up to a certain per- 
centage of the power we get from there. This is Wood County Electric 
Co-op; there is an article from Tulsa, Okla., where Mr. Wright made 
the statement, that the Wood County Cooperative, which is down here - 
in Texas, had just joined the family of Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, the power was coming from Narrows Dam 215 miles away 
from it. There was not a foot of line necessary to be built and they 
brag about the contract which has just been signed. All that took 
place there, Congressman, Wood County Electric Cooperative notified 
us of cancellation of their contract with us which had 18 years to run. 
Southwestern Power Administration notified us that they had a con- 
tract with Wood County Electric Cooperative. We went over and 
read the meters and continued to service that customer but now it will 
pay the Government instead of paying us and it will be a simple 
transaction. If this M—5 contract is signed up, Cooperatives down 
here on the Gulf coast, more than 650 miles from here, can get tliat 
power from the Government if they want it, down here below New 
Orleans, those Cooperatives down there, over 650 miles away can get 
(hat power the same way that the Wood County co-op received it. 

Mr. Jensen. Over your lines / 

Mr. Witxes. Yes. The Government won't have to lease a foot of 
line, they won’t have to purchase a single kilowatt of our steam power, 
and the whole thing that this Congress has asked ean be performed b} 
that M—5 contract. 
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Mr. Norrevy. Right at that point you might discuss the loss in 
power per mile, when you transmit the power over a long distance, 
when you have a great loss and the further vou go the greater it gets. 

Mr. Wirixes. In this case Mr. Congressman, we think the losses will 
be less when we get this contract than they are now. You see what will 
happen there, they will push the hydro into the north end, and then 
they will take a little bit of load off the next company, the next com- 
pany, and next company, and displacement of that power will go all 
over the area and the losses we think then will be less in the system 
than they are now. 

Now as to the contract which has been negotiated by and between the 
Southwestern Power Administration and the 12 companies in the 
Southwest, 

This contract provides for the sale of all power and energy produced 
at all multiple purpose dams in the Southwest area, which involves 
the States of Arkansas and Louisiana, that part of the States of Kansas 
and Missouri lying south of the Missouri River Basin and east of the 
ninety-eighth meridian, that part of the State of Oklahoma lying east 
of the ninety-ninth meridan, and that part of the State of Texas lying 
east of the ninety-sixth meridan and north of the San Antonio River 
Basin. 

The proposed sale to the 12 compamies excludes the Denison Dam 
project, on Red River between Texas and Oklahoma, since the power 
and energy from that project is already taken care of by the Texas 
Power & Light Co.-Southwestern Power Administration contract, 
and the Oklahoma companies-Southwestern Power Administration 
contract. It also excludes the Narrows Dam and the Blakely Moun- 
tain Dam projects in Arkansas, as these two dams are isolated from 
the main producing area of the Government. Narrows Dam project 
is now covered by a contract between Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co. and Southwestern Power Administration, similar in its terms to 
the T. P. & L.-SPA contract. Blakely Mountain Dam, which will be 
completed in 1953, will be covered by an exactly similar contract be- 
tween Arkansas Power & Light Co. and the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

The contract as described to you by Mr. Wright recently will be 
signed by the companies in Missouri, beginning with St. Joseph Light 
& Power Co., Kansas City Power & Light Co., Missouri Public Service 
Co., Missouri Utilities Co., the Empire District Electric Co. In 
Arkansas it will be signed by Arkansas-Missouri Co., Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. and Southwestern Gas & Electric So. In Louisiana it 
will be signed by Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc., Louisiana 
Power & Light Co. In Texas it will be signed by Gulf States Utilities 
Co. (My company operates in three States—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas.) 

This contract will provide for the complete integration of the lines 
and generating plants of the companies with the multiple-purpose 
projects and backbone transmission lines of the Southwestern Power 
Administration. It will provide delivery of power and energy to all 
preferred customers (that is public bodies and rural electric coopera- 
a in the entire area served by the 12 companies, if they desire to 
purchase power and energy from the Government at rates set by the 
Government. 

9483083—52—pt. 425 
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The contract provides for the payment to the Federal Government 
immediately upon completion of each multiple-purpose project in 
the area of the maximum value which can legally be set by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Army engineers on power and energy 
from such projects. This highest value is attained by reason of the 
fact that the output of the project will be used as peaking power in 
the systems of the companies. Contract further provides for the con- 
struction by the companies of any additional transmission lines re- 
quired from time to time or at any time in the area served by the con- 
panies for the integration of power and energy from the Govern- 
ment projects into their systems. It also provides for the service 
from the lines of the companies to all preferred customers in the area 
at the sole expense of the companies. 

Mr. Jensen mentioned something about how hard up America is 
getting and how much taxes are being taken, and one thing and 
another. Here is the way to save a lot of it. Every kilowatt-hour 
that comes out of those hydros will be immediately absorbed the day 
they start and the Government will get the maximum payments from 
the companies for that power, as much as could possibly be paid for, 
and it will be an immediate thing. They won’t have to wait the 
growing period they would have to wait if they go into their own 
system but, with this arrangement, payment is made the day the dam 
starts running. 

Under this contract, the only amounts to be annually appropriated 
from the continuing fund of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion will be a service charge or wheeling charge paid by the South- 
western Power Administration to the private companies and to gen- 
erating and transmission cooperatives in the area for the wheeling of 
Government power over the transmission lines of the companies and 
the cooperatives. This amount will never be very large. 

In the case of the Narrows Dam, it runs $12,000 a year. That is all 
the Government has to pay for the wheeling use of our system to get 
it anywhere in our system. 

It will only be a very small fraction of the revenue accruing to the 
Government through the legitimate sale of power and energy from 
multiple-purpose projects in the area. Power and energy from such 
sources produced incidentally to the principal purposes of the multi- 
ple-purpose projects is, we maintain, the only power and energy which 
the Government can legally dispose of under the Constitution of the 
United States and the various laws passed by the Congress since the 
birth of the Republic. 

We, therefore, urge on this committee that in the request for ap- 
propriations from the operating or continuing fund for fiscal year 
1953, that you appropriate only those amounts required for service 
charges under the Oklahoma-SPA contract, which Mr. Wright has 
estimated at $193,500, and those amounts under the contract with the 
M. & A. Electric Power Cooperative, covering service charge for the 
use of its lines in southeastern Missouri, estimated at $37,500, and 
that the remaining balance of the $1,425,000 requested be stricken 
out of this appropriation bill, with the further admonition to the 
Department of the Interior and the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion that they proceed diligently and fairly to conclude the contract 
between the companies and the Department. 
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We further request that they again be definitely told that it is not 
the purpose of the Flood Control Act to permit the Department to 
purchase the complete output of any steam generating plant or to lease 
any steam generating plant or to lease in their entirety any trans- 
mission lines belonging to any company or cooperative, to be used 
either wholly or in part to deliver Federal power and energy to such 
company or cooperative, and that service charges or wheeling charges 
shall only be paid at a fair rate as provided in the Oklahoma and 
Narrows Dam contracts. 

The Department of Interior in the contracts made with these 
super co-ops, pay enough money to retire the investment in a period 
of 40 years. It is the most outrageous thing I ever heard of. The 
Government taking money out of its own pocket in that manner. 

We further urge that this committee recommend the early consum- 
mation of the negotiations between the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration and the remaining 12 companies in the Southwest, and the 
end of the unnecessary strife between public and private power in the 
area. 

If you gentlemen have got one of these justifications I wish you 
would turn to it, the eighty-eithth page. This is the page that has 
justification for limitation on expenditures for the purchase of power 
and rentals, $1,425,000. The continuing fund of the Southwest Power 
Administration was amended by the Congress in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation Act, 1952, as follows: This is in the section that 
sets up the $300,000 continuing fund : 

Provided expenditures from this fund to cover such costs in connection with 
the purchase of electric power and energy and rentals for the use of facilities 
are to be made only in such amounts as may be approved annually in appropri- 
ation acts, and for the fiscal year 1952 such expenditures may be made not in 
excess of $250,000. 

That is the amendment that was passed by the House and Senate 
last year. 

In compliance with the direction of Congress’ language limiting such expendi- 
tures for current fiscal year is included in the President's budget. 

It is estimated that in 1953 the expenditures for the purchase of power, service 
charge for use of transmission facilities and rental payments on transmission 
lines leased from REA cooperatives will amount to $1,425,000. This amount 
is broken down on the following activities: 

They list on one side power purchases and service charges, the 
$193,500, if Mr. Wright’s figures are right, he says he is going to 
deliver 151 million kilowatt-hours under the Oklahoma contract, 
and the wheeling charge is one mill and a quarter so that is where 
he gets his $193,500. M. & A. Electric Power Cooperative, their 
service charge is $37,500. I wanted you to note that in the M. & A. 
case, the Government does not operate and does not lease the lines. 
They do the same thing they do with us under the M-5 contract which 
is to pay a wheeling charge for delivering power and energy over 
the lines of the cooperatives. 

Then the next one, Central Electric Power Cooperative, $429,000, 
and the next one, Western Electric Cooperative, $265,000. In the 
other column, rental of transmission facilities, notice how much larger 
those amounts are in proportion to what we have had up there with 
the M. & A. Electric Power Cooperative, and with all the Oklahoma 
companies, $193,000. The rental of transmission facilities from Cen- 
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tral Electric, $248,000, Western Electric, $177,000, Show-Me Power 
Corp., $75,000, making a total of $500,000 for the rental of trans- 
mission facilities. If they get their foot in the door this year, if 
they get the Congress now to appropriate those sums that they show 
for the Central Electric and Western Electric, they will come back 
next year and want about $5 million or $6 million. 

Mr. Norretn. Sum this up, Mr. Wells. Excluding what Mr. Wright 
may or may not have testified to, and basing it solely on the justifi- 
cations that you have before you, you have no objection to the first 
two items, $193,500 and the $37,500, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wixkes. No, sir. If his figures are correct—I think that is 
legitimate. I think he has a right to do that. That is a wheeling or 
carrying charge. The other is an entirely different thing. That is 
purchase of steam. 

Mr. Norrevi. Let’s get this though. If that is to be used in Okla 
homa under the Oklahoma contracts, you are not interposing any 
objection so far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Winkes. No, sir. We have no objection to that at all. We 
are not opposing those two items. 

Mr. Norrect. We will try to see that no part of Arkansas is carry- 
ing Oklahoma up there. 

The other two items, you do strenuously object to; I mean the other 
two lines. 

Mr.Wirkes. We think all the rest of those items are illegal. 

Mr. Norrery. As to Western Electric Cooperative and the Show- 
Me Power Corp., vou strenuously object to that ? 

Mr. Wires. We very strenuously object to that. We don’t think 
that the Government should lease a line from a person, and use it to 
deliver power to that same person. 

Mr. Norrett. Turn over to the next page, Mr. Wilkes, page 89. Do 
you have that? 

Mr. Wickes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrrtx. The last paragraph there has to do with these two 
items of Western Electric and Show-Me Power Corp. That is the 
matter that is involved in these two lawsuits that are pending? 

Mr. Wrrxes. Yes, sir. We think we are going to win them. If we 
do they have no legal right to do this. 

Mr. Norrein. That is correct. That is exactly what constitutes the 
cause of action, is it not? 

Mr. Wixkes. Yes, sir. That ts it. 

Mr. Norretxi. All right. You may continue. 

Mr. Wixxes. As I understand this last paragraph is what is really 
the meat of the lawsuit. 

Mr. Norreti. That is what I am talking about; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuxes. The Western Electric 

Mr. Arnotp. Northwest is involved in the lawsuit. 

Mr. Wirixes. Western Electric is not involved in the lawsuit. 

Mr. Arnotp. That is the Oklahoma Cooperative. 

Mr. Wirxrs. If they get a decision against the Department of In- 
terior, then that would be illegal, too. 

Mr. Arnotp. That is correct. 

Mr. Norreti. Anything else you care to add? 

Mr. Wrxes. That is all. 
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Mr. Norrett. One other question I would like to ask you: Under 
the contract that you have agreed to, you and the other utilities in 
that area, under the rates that would be worked out if the contract 
is executed, can you in Arkansas, if I happen to be a concern, a big 
user of your electricity, can vou decide you might desire to give me 
a little more favorable rate and do so without getting any permission 
from the State jurisdictional commission over your utility? What 
would be your procedure there ? 

Mr. Wivkes. I would have to ask Mr. Arnold about that. Iam not 
a lawyer. I don’t think you could. I think you would be absolutely 
under the jurisdiction of our State commission. 

Mr. Arnotp. You would have to file a rate and then the commission 
could either approve or suspend it under our local law. 

Mr. Norrett. I will ask you then, Judge, if for instance the Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Co. decides to give, we will say, some concern over 
at Monticello, Ark., a reduced rate, could it do so without getting 
the consent and the formal order of the State, what do you call it, 
utilities commission ? 

Mr. Arnotp. PUC. It wouldn’t take a formal order. This is the 
way the thing goes. The Arkansas Power & Light Co. would file 
x rate and if the rate were then not suspended by order of the PUC, 
it would be effective. 

On the other hand the Commission has the right by order to suspend 
it, and if it does, of course it becomes inoperative and then you have 
to have a hearing on it. Then after that hearing you would have a 
formal order of some kind. 

Mr. Norrevi. Does it have to lie over there after it is filed and 
before it becomes effective ? 

Mr. Arnoip. Yes, sir: it does for 30 days. It is a good deal like 
the Federal Power Act in that regard, sir. 

Mr. Norrety. Would you have to get consent of the Federal Power 
Commission, too? 

Mr. Arnoip. No, sir, I think not, not as long as that sale is purely 
for retail consumption of customer. We would not have to get that 
permission. 

Mr. Witxers. Southwestern Power Administration, of course, will 
have to go to the Federal Power Commission for approval of any 
rates they want to make but we don’t, I don’t think. 

Mr. Arnotp. I don’t think we do either. 

Mr. Norrevy. If they were using Southwest Power at Narrows Dam 
would you have to come down and get the consent of the Federal 
Power Commission ? 

Mr. Arnoup. Yes, sir. They have already approved that contract; 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act provides that the FPC shall have 
to ratify that. 

Mr. Norreti. They buy power from you and some of that power is 
coming from Narrows Dam, but you could make me a reduced rate, 
but you would have to get consent of the Federal Power Commission, or 
would the Southwestern Power Administration be bound by the order 
of the State commission ? 

Mr. Wirxes. I think this way about that: If the Southwestern 
Power Administration wants to take one of our customers, under the 
terms of this M—5 draft, we don’t care what they charge the customer. 
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We deliver power down there and keep track of the kilowatt-hours 
ourselves that we deliver to that customer, and the Government then 
makes any kind of rate they want to the individual. Their rate is 
subject to FPC approval. 

Mr. Norre.. Can't you just make a rate, whatever you want to, here, 
and so forth, and if no objection is made within a period of 30 days, 
then it becomes binding? 

Mr. Arnowp. Ordinarily, that is correct, sir; yes, sir. Of course, 
later on the Commission could inquire into the matter if they felt so 
inclined, on their own motion or through our motion, but that filing 
procedure that I have described obtains ordinarily. 

Mr. Wirxes. The rates set forth in this M-5 contract are firm now 
until the 13th day of February 1953. Then every 3 years after that 
the Federal Power Commission steps in and takes another look at the 

rates that are being charged by the Government, by the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. Norrett. We are going to be watching those rates down there 
from here on, because there ought not be much difference existing 
between the customers. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fenton. This continuing fund, Mr. Wilkes, have you any idea 
how many steam plants they have acquired through these cooperatives / 

Mr. Witxes. They have got either five or six of them that they are 
acquiring by this method. Three years from now, if this is allowed 
to stick and you give them this $1,425,000 this year, next year they 
will want five or six millions and 5 years from now they will be paying 
out to those cooperatives about $8.75 million a year for lease of trans- 
mission lines, and the purchase of steam power, 115,000 kilowatts of 
steam capacity. 

Mr. Fenton. These plants they have taken over? 

Mr. Wiixrs. Yes, sir; that is where they would be. Now, if they 
can do it there, if they can do that down in the southwest area, they 
can build the same kind of plants all over the United States. There 
is no limit to it. It is the most dangerous thing we have ever come 
up against, this continuing fund arrangement, because if it is legal for 
them to do that, they can just destroy the entire industry. 

Mr. Fenton. Yet we had another utility in here this morning that 
says they had to agree to it. 

Mr. Witxes. Well, of course, maybe they are better tempered than 
weare. We don’t agree to it until we have to. 

Mr. Fenton. Not the Southwest. This was the Southeast. Of 
course, I admonished them, if they get their foot in the doorway, it is 
just too bad for them. They had better keep that door closed. 

Mr. Wiikes. We think it ‘would destroy us. There is another pro- 
vision in this contract, gentlemen, that if we find out that these co- 
operatives and their plants are injuring us we can cancel this contract 
in 30 days. 

We put it in there because we were afraid of those co-op lines and 
their plants. 

Mr. Fenton. Where these steam plants have been established, have 
you people been supplying enough energy to those customers ? 

Mr. Wikes. Yes; we have plenty of power for any customer of ours. 
The customers the Government is going to take are our customers, 
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and have been on our line, some of them, for 50 years, and they just 
notify us, we want this customer, and we turn it over to them. 

Mr. Fenton. As I listened to your discussion here this afternoon, 
you have arranged contracts with them to wheel this power without any 
expense. You keep the lines in condition and all that sort of thing, 
you just charge a wheeling price for the electricity ? 

Mr. WirKeEs. That is night. 

Mr. Fenron. Does that put you in the black or the red each year for 
that function ? 

Mr. Witxes. We think the rates of a mill and a quarter is a fair rate 
for wheeling. We feel that is ample. We have our lines there any- 
way, and it takes care of that amount of energy that we have to take 
out of the lines. 

Mr. Fenron. You use the lines not only for wheeling their power but 
for your own ? 

Mr. Wirxes. That isright. We had no argument at all with Mr. 
Wright over any of the amounts in this contract. 

Mr. Fenton. He spoke very well of the relationships that are exist- 
ing at the present time with you people and I am surprised to hear 
that the contracts haven’t been signed. Every year at this time we 
have the same condition; the contracts aren’t signed, not only with 
Southwest, but the other ones, too. 

Mr. Witkes. In January 1946, we wrote a letter to the Department 
of the Interior trying to do just what we have done here now, that 
we would buy all the power; we would make it available to preferred 
customers any place on the system of the companies, and at that time 
there was the Texas Power & Light Co., was in with us, and both Okla- 
homa companies, and the same companies that are in this group now. 

We made that offer in January 1946, which was the first time there 
was any of it available at all, and we have been fighting for it ever 
since, and now we have got one here, if Mr. Chapman will sign it. 

It is not our fault we haven’t gotten together with them on a 
contract. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, it has been said he has a lot of contracts 
on his desk. I know he was sick for a while there. I don’t know 
whether that has anything to do with it or not; why they haven’t 
been signed. 

Mr. Wirxes. Mr. Wright came up here with those contracts, and 
he wanted to hand them to Mr. Chapman himself and as you say, 
Mr. Chapman was in the hospital sick, and Mr. Wright said he 
stayed around here 4 or 5 days, and finally Mr. Chapman realized he 
wouldn’t be able to get out right away so he told Mr. Wright to turn 
it over to the staff down there, at the Department of the Interior. 

Now, of course, that staff is going to find every excuse they can; 
why they shouldn’t sign these contracts. I know them pretty well. 

Mr. Fenton. [think you do. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirkes. Mr. Congressman, are you going to put the M-5 con- 
tract—the M-5 draft—in the record ¢ 

Mr. Norrect. Not the contract; I think we will receive it for the 
committee, all right, but I expect that is too long, Mr. Wilkes, to put 
in the hearings. . 

Mr. Arnon. Sometimes they do include it, I know, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 
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Mr. Norre.t. I will tell you what to do. We will take it with 
your request that it be inserted in the record and I will discuss the 
matter with the chairman. It hasn’t been customary heretofore. 

Mr. Wires. If you don’t put the whole contract in, I would appre- 
ciate if you would put in about the first 3 or 4 pages, the “whereas” 
paragraphs. 

Mr. Norresu. Starting where to where ? 

Mr. Wirxes. The first page, the title page, and then page 1, 1-A, 
and 2, down to article I. 

Mr. Norretn. Is that all? 

Mr. Arnovp. There might be some other excerpts. I wonder if we 
could advise the clerk when we have time to assemble these pages, as 
to where they occur in the contract. If we can’t have it all, perhaps 
a little more ought to go in. 

Mr. Wirxes. That would be very nice, if we could do that. 

Mr. Norretn. Let me get clear what you want in the record: 

Beginning page 1 

Mr. Wirxes. This first one is a flyleaf, and then page 1 is next, and 
then 1—A, and 2, down to the end of the “whereas” clauses. It may 
be we will find one or two other items in here that will be very 
illuminating for the full committee. 

Mr. Norreiyi. Let me make this suggestion off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AGREEMENT FOR THE SALE AND/OR EXCHANGE OF ELECTRIC POWER AND ENERGY 
BETWEEN THE UNTrep STATES OF AMERICA AND THE COOPERATING COMPANIES 
IN THE SOUTHWEST AREA 





This agreement, made and entered into as of the day of 
-- , 195—, by and between the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

represented by the Southwestern Power Administration, an agency of the De- 
partment of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the Government), and cer- 
tain cooperating companies’ as follows: 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Company 

Arkansas Power & Light Company 

Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc. 

The Empire District Electrice Company 

Gulf States Utilities Company 

Kansas City Power & Light Company 

Louisiana Power & Light Company - 

Missouri Power & Light Company 

Missouri Public Service Company 

Missouri Utilities Company 

Southwestern Gas and Electric Company 

St. Joseph Light & Power Company 
(hereinafter referred to collectively as the Companies, and individually as the 
Company). 

Witnesseth, That, 

Whereas, it is recognized by the parties hereto that the full development of all 
feasible multiple-purpose hydroelectric projects in the southwestern area of the 
United States is in the public interest, and that the National welfare requires 
that such projects be constructed and completed as rapidly as possible ; and 

Whereas, it is recognized by the parties hereto that the characteristics of the 
Federally-owned hydroelectric projects in the Southwest are such that maximum 
utilization and benefit of the _power-producing capacity of such hydroelectric 
projects are secured when they are integrated with fuel-burning electric generat- 
ing capacity and used primarily for the production of peaking power for the 
supply of peak loads in the area; and 





1 Final draft of contract will contain legal name and designation of each company. 
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Whereas, the parties hereto mutually desire to carry out the will of Congress 
as expressed in the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), and 
in the accomplishment thereof to integrate their respective hydroelectric plants, 
transmission lines, distribution facilities, and the thermal electric generating 
plants of the “Companies” in such manner as to permit full utilization of the 
capacity of Federally-owned hydroelectric projects te produce peaking power ; and 

Whereas, the “‘“Government” does not have adequate facilities available for the 
transmission of electric power and energy generated at hydroelectric projects to 
all potential customers of the “Government”, and the “Companies” assert that 
they have available, or will, subject to the terms hereof, make available when 
requested by the “Government”, the facilities necessary to receive, transmit, and 
market from the “Delivery System of the Government” (as hereinafter defined), 
the electric power and energy produced at the said hydroelectric projects, and 

Whereas, within the “Production Area of the Government” (as hereinafter 
defined) the United States has constructed, and is now operating certain hydro- 
electric projects, and will operate additional hydroelectric projects at such time 
as the projects now being constructed, or the projects authorized or hereafter 
authorized by the Congress, are completed; and 

‘Whereas, the “Government” desires to sell, and the “Companies” desire to 
buy, subject to the terms and provisions of this Agreement, the power and energy 
output of the said hydroelectric projects in excess of that which is required to 
fulfill the commitments of the “Government” to other customers which the 
“Government” may have from time to time or at any time; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual covenants 
and agreements herein contained, the parties hereto contract and agree as follows: 


Mr. Norretz. Is there any other witness? 

Mr. Wiikes. No, sir. We want to again thank you gentlemen for 
your many kindnesses to us. 

Mr. Boocuer. I have a statement I want to insert. 

Mr. Witkes. Mr. M. C. Boogher is vice president of Missouri Public 
Service Co. He wants to file a statement on behalf of Mr. Charles J. 
Mason. 

Mr. Norrett. We will be glad to have it. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL J. MASON, VICE PRESIDENT, Missourr PuBLIC SERVICE Co. 


My name is Carl J. Mason. I ama vice president of the Missouri Public Service 
Co, (referred to in this statement as “the company”), which has its principal 
office in Warrensburg, Mo., where I reside. 

The company opposes all of the appropriations currently being requested by 
the Southwestern Power Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
regarding the construction of transmission and substation facilities of the 
western Missouri project located in the service area of Missouri Public Service Co. 

The company, along with other companies in the area, has recently negotiated 
a contract with the Southwestern Power Administration providing for the inte- 
gration of this company’s facilities and the facilities of all the companies with 
those of the Government. The integration provided for in such contract, known 
as the M—5-R Draft, will make power generated at Government-owned hydro 
projects available to preferred customers in the service areas of all the com- 
panies without the necessity of spending large sums of tax moneys and the use 
of critical materials for the construction of transmission lines and substation 
facilities. 

The company, along with other companies, is willing to execute this contract. 
It is the company’s understanding, received at the conclusion of the negotiation, 
that the M-5-R Draft is acceptable to the Southwestern Power Administration. 
It is the further understanding of the company that the preferred customers which 
may be served under the contract generally approve of the M-5-R Draft and 
also that the Administrator has recommended the approval of the contract to 
the Department of the Interior. 

Certain sections of the contract provide that prior to the Government con- 
structing any facilities within the territory of the company that it (Govern- 
ment) shall first notify the company of its desire to have such facilities con- 
structed. Upon receipt of such notice the company shall then accept the obligation 
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to provide such facilities or notify the Administrator in writing that it is unable 
to provide the desired facilities. 

The fact that there may be in existence contracts between Southwestern Power 
Administration and certain supercooperatives (NW Electric Power Cooperative, 
Inc., and KAMO Electric Power Cooperative, Inc.) under which the Southwestern 
Power Administration agrees to lease certain transmission facilities from the 
cooperatives and construct certain other facilities with funds appropriated by 
the Congress, does not constitute sufficient reason for the Administrator to 
proceed with the leasing and construction of such facilities without first giving 
the company the opportunity to comply with the terms of the M-5-R Draft. 

In view of the fact that the contract was negotiated pursuant to instructions 
given by the Congress at the time appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, were under consideration, it is believed that good faith on the part of 
the companies and the Interior Department would dictate that the terms of the 
contract be made applicable at once and that all transmission line and sub- 
station projects previously under consideration by the Administrator be held in 
abeyance until after the company has been given an opportunity to comply with 
the terms of the M-5-R Draft. 

There is no power shortage in the entire service area of the Missouri Public 
Service Co. There is no immediate future requirement within the area which 
‘cannot be met by the existing transmission lines, transmission lines under con- 
struction, the power generating sources of the company and other interconnected 
power sources of the company. The company has never refused service to any 
new customer nor prevented any customer from expanding its use because of 
inadequate power or transmission line facilities, The company has for many 
years followed a consistent policy of anticipating the requirements of its service 
area and has provided adequate facilities at the time such facilities were required 
by increased load. This policy has enabled the company to maintain the lowest 
possible rates to all its customers. 

The company now has under construction a 69-kilovolt transmission line 
beginning at its interconnection with the Empire District Electric Co. on the 
southern edge of its property, north along the western edge of the territory, past 
the Pleasant Hill generating station, thence to the interconnection with the 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. on the northern end of the territory. This 
illustrates the above point with respect to providing adequate facilities. 

The company now serves 9 rural distributing cooperatives at 20 service 
points, having a total demand of 10,083 kilowatts. This demand of 10,083 kilo- 
watts represents 18.65 percent of the total load served by the company. 

Seven of the above distributing cooperatives, having a total of 15 service points, 
and a total demand of 7,090 kilowatts, are within the general area in which part 
of the western Missouri facilities are proposed to be constructed by Southwestern 
Power Administration. The company has served all requirements of these co- 
operatives in its service area, beginning with a requirement of 156 kilowatts in 
1940, and reaching a combined total of 7,090 kilowatts to the end of December 
1951. These requirements have been carried without any form of restriction on 
the cooperatives. 

In May 1950, the company received letters from some of the cooperatives in its 
service area stating their anticipated power requirements to the year 1960, on 
their present and proposed future service points. The letters requested informa- 
tion from the company as to whether it could serve such anticipated loads at the 
present service points, as well as the future service points. The anticipated 
requirements of the cooperatives, together with the actual requirements to 
December 1951, are as follows: 





Kilowatts required 





1955 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Barton County Electric Co-op 

Central Missouri Electric Co-op 

Co-Mo Electric Co-op___-_ 

Osage Valley Electric Co-op 

Sac-Osage Electric Co-op 

Southwest Electric Co-op 

West Central Electric Co-op....................... hese we 
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Not less than 90 percent of all the farms within the service area of the com- 
pany now receive electric service, either from the company or from rural 
distributing cooperatives. It is, therefore, evident that increase in future kilo- 
watt demand of cooperatives must be derived from increased use by existing cus- 
tomers. The anticipated demand for 1955 and 1960 illustrates the magnitude 
by which present customers must expand their demand requirements in order to 
approach the estimated demand. 

The company has existing facilities capable of meeting all the immediate re- 
quirements of the cooperatives served by it, at the present service points, or such 
additional service points as may be desired by the cooperatives. 

In addition, the company has continued with its construction plans to fur- 
ther strengthen its facilities within its entire service area. In addition to the 
transmission line facilities referred to in previous testimony, the company has 
under constructon additional generating facilities to meet the future require- 
ments within its service area, including any future requirements of the coop- 
eratives. 

In view of the above, it is respectfully petitioned that this committee deny, 
in its entirety, the present request for appropriations for the construction of 
the western Missouri project and withdraw appropriations previously made for 
the above project located in the service area of Missouri Public Service Co. 

Mr. Wixkes. We want to thank you for your many kindnesses to 
us; we have been up here so many times, you must get awfully tired of 
seeing us year after year, but we are fighting for our lives. 

Mr. Norrevy. I beheve we have had about all of the public utilities, 
a goodly number of the REA’s. We have had the utility executives all 
over the country before us. 

Personally, I always enjoy having this group, because you come 
from my section of the country, and we have been pleased to have your 
several statements, and your presence, and I knew that it would be 
helpful to us and very informative. 

We thank you very much. 


Monpay, Frsrvary 11, 1952. 
CENTRAL VALLEY ProJectT 


WITNESSES 


JAMES B. BLACK, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
ROBERT H. GERDES, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Mr. James B. Black, 
president of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of California, who is to 
testify in regard to the Central Valley project. 

Do a have a general statement you would like to make, Mr. 
Black ¢ 

Mr. Brack. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. I have with me Mr. 
Robert H. Gerdes, general counsel; Mr. Walter Dreyer, vice president 
and chief engineer, Mr. John F. Bonner, civil engineer, and Mr. Her- 
man C, Kruse, of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Mr. Gerdes was in charge of our group, working with Mr. Dreyer 
in the negotiations of contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the exchange and wheeling of power and for the purchase of power 
from the Central Valley project. Mr. Dreyer, Mr. Gerdes, and Mr. 
Bonner were responsible for the preparation of a short statement 
which I think will deal with matters which the committee may be in- 
terested in. If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. 
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Gerdes to present this statement after which we will all try to answer 
any questions you may desire to ask us. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Gerdes. 

Mr. Gerves. Thank you, “Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. 

We have a prepared statement which Mr. Black has just referred 
to, copies of which I believe have been passed to members of the com- 
mittee. 

Last year, when we appeared before your committee, I outlined the 
negotiations which were then: under way with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for a “wheeling service” contract. Since that time we have ex- 
ecuted two contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation with respect to 
the power developed on the Central Valley project—a transmission 
and exchange or “wheeling service” contract, and a sale and inter- 
change contract. These contracts make company facilities available 
to the Bureau for the transmission, distribution, and marketing of al] 
power generated on the project for the next 10 years. 


“WHEELING SERVICE” CONTRACT 


After our last appearance, this committee was advised by letter of 
the execution of the “wheeling service” contract, which was entered 
into on April 2, 1951. This ‘contract allows the Bureau to utilize 
our widespreé ud "regional transmission and distribution network to 
supply power to Bure: au customers in the Central Valley area. 

There is before each of you a map which shows, among other things, 
the extent of the area in which we perform this w heeling service. You 
will find generally that it covers the area of the Central V: alley; the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, together with the area indi- 
cated around San Francisco Bay. 

The company accepts delivery of project power and delivers for 
the Bureau's account an equivalent amount of power to Federal estab- 
lishments, including the Bureau itself, and to customers entitled to 
preference under reclamation law. 

For performing this service, the company receives 1 mill per kilo- 
watt-hour for power delivered at transmission voltage. Additional 
charges are made for deliveries at distribution voltages. 

Service was commenced under the “wheeling service” contract as 
soon as it became effective, August 27, 1951, under an order of the 
Public Utilities Commission of California. At the present time the 
company is providing “wheeling service” to 13 customers of the 
Bureau, having an aggregate maximum demand of about 45,000 kilo- 
watts. All were formerly customers of the company, except the 
Bureau’s camp at Friant Dam, which was previously served by the 
company on an exchange basis. 

At this time, if the chairman would care to have it, we are pre- 
pared to file a copy with the committee of the so-called “wheeling serv- 
ice” contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. How large is it ? 

Mr. Gerpes. It is 10 or 12 pages long. 

Mr. Kirwan. May I suggest that it be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Gerpes. We will be glad to file it for the committee’s use. 
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SALE AND INTERCHANGE CONTRACT 


The sale and interchange contract was executed October 3, 1951. It 
provides for sale to the company of such project power as the Bureau 
does not need for project purposes, or for service under the “wheeling 
service” contract, or to supply loads which may be served directly 
by the Bureau. The contract provides for the integrated operation of 
the project and the company system so as best to meet the combined 
load requirements of both parties and for mutual stand-by in emer- 
gencies. 

It also obligates the company to provide power to make up deficien- 
cies which may occur in the output of project plants to the extent 
required to meet the Bureau’s own use and the demands of Federal 
establishments and preferred customers. 

And we might add that the services of stand-by and firming of 
dependable power capacity which the company renders under that 
contract are the equivalent of what a steam plant would do, and they 
are provided with no investment of capital by the Government. 

The company will continue to pay for dependable power the Bureau’s 
standard “postage stamp” rate. Delivery, however, is made at Tracy 
switchyard, instead of at Shasta substation, as it was under prior 
agreements. 

The company also purchases at Tracy the project’s nondependable 
power at rates specified in the contract. The sale and interchange 
contract became effective December 17, 1951. 


NONDEPENDAPLE POWER 


Mr. Jensen. You use the term “nondependable power.” J have 
never heard that word used before. Is that dump power, or will you 
tellus what is meant by “nondependable power”? 

Mr. Gerpes. Nondependable power is power capacity that will not 
be available to the company 100 percent of the time: it will be avail- 
able for only a relatively short period of time. However, it is pro- 
vided in the contract 

Mr. JeNsEN (interposing). Is it similar to what is called “dump” 
power / 

Mr. Gerpves. Not exactly. We are speaking here of capability, the 
ability to deliver kilowatts. The Shasta plant will be able at times 
to deliver certain capacities in excess of the dependable or firm ca- 
pacity. It is provided in the contract that if the Bureau makes that 
additional capacity available to us for certain periods of time, we will 
pay for that capacity. In addition, we purchase the kilowatt-hours 
that accompany such capacity. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words, you entered into a contract which 
would provide in the wording of the contract that the Pacific Gas & 
Electric will buy all of the power of the Shasta plant. 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes; all of the dependable and nondependable power 
capacity in excess of what the Bureau requires for project uses or its 
own loads. 
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BUREAU REQUESTS DISREGARD CONTRACTS 


We have entertained the hope that, with the execution of these co- 

operative agreements, the Bureau would cease to make requests for un- 
necessary transmission facilities for the Central Valley project. How- 
ever, this does not seem to be so, and there are three items before the 
committee which should be examined in the light of these contracts. 
In themselves, these items are not large, but their approval would 
disregard the contracts made with the company and would establish 
a precedent which might lead to large and wasteful expenditures. 
The items are: 
Folsom transmission facilities (230 kilovolts_.__..__._.-__---_------_. $956, 000 
Tracy switchyard 185, 000 
Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton-Ygnacio transmission line and substations 

(69 kilovolts) 


FOLSOM TRANSMISSION FACILITIES (230 KILOVOLTS), $956,000 


The Bureau requests an additional $956,000 for 230-kilovolt trans- 
mission facilities from Folsom power plant. The word “facilities” 
is used instead of “line” and, according to the Bureau, will cost $2,635,- 
000. Last year the committee was advised that the line, including nec- 
essary switches, would cost $1.250,000, which is less than half the pres- 
ent estimate. On this basis, Congress provided an initial appropria- 
tion of $500,000. An additional appropriation of $750,000 would meet 
last year’s estimate. 

One reason for the increased estimate now submitted may be found 
in the fact that, although power is authorized to be transmitted at 230 
kilovolts only from Folsom switchyard, the Bureau proposes to pur- 
chase 115-kilovolt switchgear. There is no need for 115-kilovolt 
switchgear on this 230-kilovolt line. The only purpose would be to 
provide local distribution outlets. Such outlets have been repeatedly 
denied for the switchyard proposed at nearby Elverta. Installation 
of 115-kilovolt facilities at Folsom would violate the conference com- 
mittee report of last year, which restricted appropriations for Folsom 
line construction to “a single 230-kilovolt transmission line for other 
than customer service.” 

We urge that the item “Folsom transmission facilities” be care- 
fully scrutinized and that any additional appropriation be confined as 
it was last year to construction of a single-circuit 230-kilovolt trans- 
mission line with necessary switches. No appropriations should be 
allowed for distribution outlets or for any other facilities for cus- 
tomer service. 


UNNECESSARY TRACY SWITCHYARD ADDITIONS 


The Bureau has programed an expenditure of $185,000 for the con- 
tinuation of construction at Tracy switchyard. Included in this con- 
struction are certain commercial power outlets made unnecessary by 
the transmission and distribution service now being provided under 
the “wheeling service” contract. Nevertheless the Bureau continues 
to ask for funds for these unnecessary features. 

Even now money is being expended by the Bureau for switchyard 
equipment to connect with nonexistent 115- and 69-kilovolt trans- 
mission lines which, if constructed, would duplicate the wheeling 
service already provided. Contracts have been awarded for equip- 
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ment to be used at Tracy to connect up with nine transmission lines 
which have either been denied or have never been presented to Con- 
gress. These lines are— 

Two 115-kilovolt lines to Ames Laboratory 

Two 115-kilovolt lines to Alameda 

Two 115-kilovolt lines to Rio Vista 

One 115-kilovolt line to Elverta 

One 69-kilovolt line to Patterson 

One 69-kilovolt line to naval supply base near Stockton 

The Bureau has ordered circuit breakers, transformers, switches, 

control equipment, and other facilities to serve these nonexistent and 
unauthorized lines. Further expenditures for this purpose should 
be halted and any unnecessary equipment should be transferred to 
locations where useful in these times of material and equipment 
shortages. 


BONNEVILLE-SHASTA INTERCONNECTION, $2,000,000 


The Bureau requests $60,000 for additions to its Tracy-Contra Costa- 
Clayton-Ygnacio 69-kilovolt transmission line and substations serv- 
ing pumps on the Contra Costa canal. All transmission and substa- 
tion facilities needed for this system have been completed and are in 
operation. Last year an attempt was made to add commercial facili- 
ties. Congress denied $201,170 for this purpose, after a representative 
of the Bureau had testified that with the execution of the wheeling- 
service contract there would be no need for such facilities. 

The Bureau’s justification for the $60,000 now asked is not explicit. 
However, we understand that the Bureau intends to use the requested 
appropriation for construction of duplicating facilities to serve Camp 
Stoneman, now supplied under the wheeling-service contract. Camp 
Stoneman is served for the Bureau by three company lines which have 
a capacity 14 times the 1951 maximum demand. The company has 
adequate facilities to serve all customers in this area. 

In hearings on last year’s bill the Bureau claimed that the cost of 
service under the wheeling-service contract would be greater in some 
instance than by direct service over Bureau lines. This was under- 
stood when the wheeling charge was agreed upon. ‘The rate is a 
“postage stamp” rate based on average cost of service over a wide area 
and is fair to the Government. 

It does not now become the Bureau to attack this rate because of a 
special sifuation. What the Bureau proposes to do is to preempt 
close-in customers, leaving expensive-to-serve fringe customers to the 
company. This obviously would be inequitable and not in keeping 
with the intent of the contract. 

F pipe: proposed $60,000 expenditure is unwarranted and should be 
enied. 


BON NEVILLE-SHASTA INTERCON NECTION,. $200,000 


There is also before the committee a request for funds to begin con- 
struction of a 230-kilovolt line, 119 miles long, from Shasta Dam to 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. The Bureau asks for $2,000,000 at this time 
and estimates that the total cost would be $5,900,000. Congress al- 
ready has denied appropriations for this line four times: $500,000 in 
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the 1948 bill, $50,000 for studies in the 1949 bill, $1,700,000 in the 1952 
bill, and a $400,000 supplemental request in the 1952 bill. 

Over the years the Bureau has made a variety of claims in its at- 
tempt to justify construction of this line. Originally, it claimed the 
line was needed to bring surplus Columbia River energy into Cali- 
fornia to reduce the amount of fuel used in California steam plants. 
Later, it claimed that off-peak steam energy generated in California 
would be transmitted to the Northwest. Now it claims that not only 
energy, but 130,000 kilowatts of capicity would normally be made 
available to the Northwest in times of shortage. 

It should be emphasized that this scheme is predicated on the 
transmission of steam power from California. The only steam-gen- 
erated power which could flow to the Northwest would have to come 
from steam plants of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. A Bureau repre- 
sentative so testified last year. He also testified that no negotiations 
had been had with the company. The Bureau did not have any 
definite idea as to what such steam power would cost or who would buy 
it. This still is true and in the absence of full information it is diffi- 
cult. to understand how a claim can be made tliat the line is economi- 
cally justified. 

Energy transmitted from California to the Northwest would have 
to come for the most part from the company’s steam plants in the San 
Francisco Bay area. It would be required in the Northwest during 
(he late fall and winter months. In these months the output of hydro- 
electric plants in California is lowest and the demand on our steam 
plants is at its peak. To supply the Northwest during this season it 
probably would be necessary to operate old and inefficient steam plants 
normally set aside as reserves for occasional dry years and other con- 


tingencies. Large amounts of fuel would be required by these plants 
and the output would be high-cost energy. With losses, this power 
would cost Bonneville 10 mills or more per kilowatt-hour. 


SENDING SHASTA POWER NORTH BY DISPLACEMENT IS UNSOUND 


The Bureau proposes to use the tie line so that steam power gener- 
ated in central California may be transmitted to the Northwest by 
displacement of Central Valley project power. 

It would not be sound to send Central Valley power north by dis- 
placement, ‘To be useful to Bonneville, California power must be 
transferred north in the fall and winter months, when the output of 
Shasta power plant must be kept at a minimum in order to conserve 
water for summer irrigation. In such periods all energy generated 
at Shasta and Keswick could well be taken by Bonneville, leaving 
nothing for California. The effective operating capacity of Shasta 
and Keswick would then be lost because without substantial amounts 
of supporting energy the capacity would not be useful in California. 

Any reduction in capacity, even if made for short periods, would 
impair the value of Central Valley power and cause a loss of power 
revenue which could run to several million dollars a year. Moreover, 
if the effective peaking capacity of the Shasta and Keswick plants 
ra taken away it would have to be replaced by new capacity in 
California. 
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If water were drawn from Shasta Resorvoir during the fall and 
winter months to produce sufficient energy both for export to Bonne- 
ville and to supply peaking power for California, such operation could 
well create a shortage of both irrigation water and power capacity 
later in the season. 

On the other hand, Bonneville’s surplus would be available in the 
spring and early summer months, when the hydroelectric output in 
California, including Shasta, is at its maximum. It would be dump 
power in California, useful only to replace fuel. It would have a 
value of only 2 mills at Central Valley load centers under the Bureau’s 
own rate schedules. Nevertheless, we understand Bonneville proposes 
to charge the Bureau 214 mills for its surplus energy. Obviously it 
would be uneconomic for the Bureau to buy surplus energy for 214 
mills and convey it more than 200 miles to load centers where the 
Bureau’s going rate is 2 mills. 

The Bureau’s proposed tie line could not be completed until 1954. 
By that time, according to the recent report of the Electric Power 
Advisory Committee of the Defense Production Administration, the 
Pacific Northwest “would show a slight surplus unless adverse hydro 
conditions occurred. With new capacity as now planned the region 
begins to show a safe margin of surplus in 1955 and still more in 
1956.” In other words, the proposed line would be useful only if 
adverse hydro conditions obtained in the 1 year 1954. Thereafter it 
would not be required to serve the Northwest. Its only use would be 
to export power into California. 


BUREAU PLAN IGNORES USE OF PACIFIC AND COPCO FACILITIES 


If it is desirable to have additional interconnections between Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest these can be provided in less time and at 
less cost by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the California-Oregon 
Power Co., known as COPCO. 

The area around Klamath Falls is served by COPCO, whose lines 
have long been connected with ours. For many years surplus power 
on its system was sent south to us through our Shasta substations. This 
situation changed during and after World War II and now the diree- 
tion of power flow is for the most part to the north, although at times 
surplus hydro power flows south. 

At the request of the Defense Electric Power Administration 
(DEPA), we met with representatives of the California-Oregon com- 
pany and the Bonneville Power Administration last October to de- 
termine the amount of power which could be sent north this winter 
from our system through COPCO to relieve any shortages which 
might occur in the Bonneville area. DEPA was informed that up to 
300 million kilowatt-hours could be made available during Bonneville’s 
6-month shortage period, November to April. 

A substantial amount of this energy would be off-peak energy— 
the same type the Bureau said would be transported to the Northwest 
over its proposed tie line. DEPA informed us that operating limita- 
tions at Grand Coulee made it impossible to use the power we offered 
to make available. The reason is that Grand Coulee cannot be cut 
back during off-peak hours because the flow of the stream below the 
power plant cannot. be fluctuated to any degree. So long as this con- 
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dition obtains, off-peak power from California will not be usable in 
the Northwest. Yet this is the type of power that proponents of the 
Bureau’s tie line have said would be so transmitted. 

For some time joint studies have been carried on between the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co. and our company to determine the best and 
most economic method of strengthening our interconnecting facilities. 
We have submitted a contract to COPCO which proposes construction 
of a 125-kilovolt line between the COPCO system and our pit 1 plant, 
located about 55 miles northeast of Shasta Dam. This line would be 
operated initially at 66 kilovolts. Operating at 125 kilovolts it would 
be capable of delivering 60,000 kilowatts to COPCO. An additional 
70,000 kilowatts can be transmitted over existing lines extending north 
from our Shasta substation to the COPCO system when iced ers 
scheduled for operation in the fall of 1953 have been installed. 
COPCO is constructing additional lines on its system in connection 
with new generating plants. Completion of these facilities by the two 
companies, together with a second short line into Bonneville’s Alvey 
substation, would allow delivery to Bonneville of about 120,000 kilo- 
watts on peak and 140,000 off peak. 

These facilities can be constructed in less time than the proposed 
Bonneville-Bureau line, at far less total cost to the Government and 
with much less use of critical materials. Moreover, the facilities we 
propose would provide a more flexible and dependable source of power 
than the source proposed by the Bureau, and would do so without 
jeopardizing the power and water supply provided in California by 
Shasta and Keswick Dams. 


COMPANY POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


As we have said before, the company is engaged in the largest con- 
struction program of any electric and gas utility in the country. We 
started this program as soon as wartime controls were removed and 
since then have spent $800,000,000 on new plant. By 1954 our invest- 
ment in new construction since the end of World War IT will approxi- 
mate one and one-quarter billion dollars. This capital is being sup- 
plied from the savings of private investors and creates wealth which 
is and will be taxed by local, State, and Federal Governments. Our 
taxes accrued for 1951 amounted to $65,866,000, of which $29,437,000 
went to the Federal Government. Taxes charged to operations repre- 
sented nearly 22 percent of our gross operating revenue. 

Since the end of World War II we have brought into operation 
over 1,300,000 kilowatts of new electric generating capacity in hydro 
and steam plants. Another 1,100,000 kilowatts is under construction. 
We intend not only to build ahead of the rapid normal growth in 
our area but to be prepared to meet the new defense loads which may 
come on our systern. 

We also have plans for the construction of four new hydro plants 
and additions to an existing plant on the Kings River with a total 
installed generating capacity of 279,000 kilowatts. The Federal Pow- 
er Commission has recently authorized the issuance of a license to us 
for this development. 

Last year, on August 2, 1951, we carried a peak load of 2,900,000) 
kilowatts. When the peak occurred we had a margin of approxi- 
mately 20 percent. We had a similar margin in 1950. 
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We submit: 

That the appropriation of $60,000 requested for additions to the 
Tracy-Contra Costa Canal transmission system and the $185,000 
requested for additions to the Tracy switchyard should be denied; 

That the appropriation of $2,000,000 for the Bonneville-Shasta in- 
terconnection should also be denied; and that the appropriation of 
$956,000 for the Folsom transmission facilities should be scrutinized to 
make sure that it conforms to the conference committee report of last 
year, which provided that construction should be limited to “a single 
circuit 230-kilovolt transmission line, for other than customer service, 
from Folsom Dam power plant to interconnect at the nearest feasible 
point with the east side Shasta-Tracy transmission line.” 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Gerves. Yes. 


P. G. & E. BILLION-AND-A-QUARTER-DOLLAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Did I understand your statement that you have in- 
vested since the war in new construction approximately one and 
one-quarter billion dollars ? 

Mr. Gerpes. Since the war we have spent something over $800 
million on new facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Gerves. But by the end of 1954, when we will complete the 
present construction program, which is now well under way, the ex- 
penditures will approximate $1.25 billion. 

Mr. Kirwan. Approximately one and one-quarter billion dollars. 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You stated that was more than any other power com- 
pany in the country, more than any other power company has done 
in the way of new investments in construction. 

Mr. Gerves. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could I ask if you know of any other corporation 
or utility in the country that is spending that much money, not just 
a power company, but any other company ? 

Mr. Gerpes. I do not. 

Mr. Buack. The only one that I could think of would be the United- 
States Steel Corp. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, it is spending $450 million over here in Penn- 
sylvania on a plant. 

Mr. Brack. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it has a much better chance to spend than 
you people have, because it gets certain relief from taxes. 

Mr. Buack. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you say you are spending 1.25 billion dollars 
by 1954. They are only spending some $450 million. I may say in all 
fairness that I do not know of any utility or corporation, be it in- 
dustry, or what not, that is spending or will spend that much money 
on expansion. 

Mr. Brack. I believe that United States Steel has spent about a 
billion dollars on post-war expansion, Mr. Chairman. 

_ There is another substantial difference, however. Most of the 
industrial corporations are, I believe, carrying out much of their 
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construction using funds accrued from earnings. We have to go out 
and raise 80 to 85 percent of the funds we require. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you have to sell bonds, go out and 
market bonds. 

Mr. Buiack. We have to raise money through the issuance of bonds 
or through the sale of preferred stock or sale of common stock. That 
market is competitive, of course. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just one other thing: You say vou entered into a 
contract with the Federal Government under which you will trans- 
port or transmit this power over your system, which contract became 
effective last December ? 

Mr. Gerpes. There were two contracts: the so-called wheeling serv- 
ice contract was entered into earlier in the year—in April—and then 
we entered into a sale and interchange contract, which supplements the 
wheeling contract, in the latter part of the year. 

Mr. Kirwan. But which went into effect on December 17 of last 
year. 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. And you had negotiations prior to that time. 

Mr. Gerpes. The contract was executed on October 3, and became 
effective on December 17, on order of the California commission. 

Mr. Krrwan. On December 17. How do you find your relations 
between yourselves and the Bureau ? 

Mr. Gernves. I find that our relations with the regional office of the 
Bureau in carrying out this contract have been very friendly. 

Mr. Kirwan. You find there are friendly relations existing between 
the two—and I am referring now to the representatives in the re- 
gional office in California, who are the people you do business with; 
you find your relations with them are very friendly? 

Mr. Gerpes. So far as carrying out the contractual agreements is 
concerned. We have had contracts with them since 1943, and we have 
experienced no difficulty in dealing with them on a friendly basis 
with respect to operations. 


SERVICE TO FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Ktrwan. It may be I am wrong, but here is my philosophy un- 
der this act of 1944; I am more eager that the Government installa- 
tions, such as Camp Stoneman, get service under that act than even 
the municipalities. 

Mr. Brack. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. I say, so far as my own personal views are concerned, 
and I am speaking for myself and not the whole committee, in my 
opinion the Government at such installations as Camp Stoneman 
should be preferred to a municipality. 

Mr. Buack. They are entitled to, and are receiving, wheeling serv- 
ice under the agreement with the Bureau. 

Mr. Kirwan. What would your opinion be on that? 

Mr. Buack. I think that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am speaking now of the Federal Government, and 
nobody else, only the Federal Government, as to any power needed to 
serve them. The Government’s installations should be served, in my 
opinion, in preference to the municipalities, or so-called preferred 
customers. As I say, I am just speaking my own thoughts. 
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Mr. Gerpes. There are 12 Government installations now being 
served by us under the wheeling service contract, including Camp 
Stoneman, and also one irrigation district. 

Mr. Kirwan. That seems to have been the bone of contention, when 
you get to municipalities, and taking them as preferred customers 
over a Government-owned installation. 

I want to add here that you had a very nice statement, and I enjoyed 
it very much. 

Mr. Gerves. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say to you gentlemen of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric that I think, gener rally spe aking, the committee has agreed 

on the statement just made, and that this committee on several occa- 
sions has requested the running of power lines to defense areas, where 
we thought it was necessary, where the companies were not in position 
to furnish all the power that was necessary, or to wheel power at 
rates that were, in our opinion, proper rates. So I think the members 
of this committee are in general accord with the statement the chairman 
made. 

I would like to ask you a few questions, possibly not more than 
two. You stated here that these items to which you object are 
absolutely not necessary; that the company already has the facilities 
which will take care of these matters, or will build the necessary 
facilities to meet any line load or customer requirements that may be 
requested. 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that what you claim? 

Mr. Grervrs. That is our position. 

Mr. Jensen. Your rates, of course, are set by the regulatory rate 
commission. 

Mr. Gerpes. The California Public Utilities Commission, it is 
called. 


SERVICE ALREADY PROVIDED TO CAMP STONEMAN 


Mr. Jensen. I think possibly that the only line that this committee 
might ¢ Susie would be the line to Camp Stoneman. 

What was your testimony on that regarding the present situation / 

Mr. Grrpes. We are serv ing Camp Stoneman now under the wheel- 
ing services contract. Our lines to the ‘amp are more than adequate 
to render the service. There is no complaint about the service. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you make the statement that you had ability to 
serve 14 times more than the power requested ? 

Mr. Grerpes. Substantially; the lines are already there, rendering 
the service. 

Mr. Biacx. Camp Stoneman is a customer of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and we are serving the customer for the Bureau’s account 
under the wheeling contract we have with them. 

Mr. Jensen. What is this $60,000 for? 

Mr. Biacx. They apparently wish to build their own facilities and 
not take service under the wheeling contract 

Mr. Jensen (interposing). W ould that save the Government any 
money ¢ 

Mr. Gerpes. I do not know. We do not know what the justification 
of the Bureau is for doing it, but we suspect that their claim is that 
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this power customer could be served cheaper by building their own 
substation and connecting to the Contra Costa canal line in that area. 
It might be their position that they think they can do it cheaper than 
under the wheeling service contract. 

But the point I make is this: At the Bureau’s request we provided 
a basic 1-mill rate in the wheeling service contract, to apply to that 
whole large Central Valley area shown on the map which we have 
submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Jensen. And when they signed that contract, was anything 
said in the contract about them wanting to build this line to Camp 
Stoneman ? 

Mr. Gerpes. No. 

Mr. Jensen. Did they tell you that orally? 

Mr. Grrpvrs. No; there was no discussion on how any individual 
customer would be served. 

Mr. Jensen. Sixty thousand dollars would buy an awful lot of 
current at 1 mill. 

Mr. Gerpes. That is right. 


SERVICE IN FOLSOM AREA 


Mr. JENSEN. Do you already have installed, or do you contem- 
plate installing any necessary tie-in facilities which may be neces- 
sary to take the Folsom power to the customers and to the Govern- 
ment agencies which may request power in that area ? 

Mr. Gerves. We have lines in those areas now that, with normal 
additions, would be adequate to serve the customers in the area. 


We intend to install whatever facilities are needed to serve this 
area as we have been doing for many, many years. 

Mr. Jensen. They are asking for facilities here to make it pos- 
sible to tie in 115-kilovolt line, as I understand it, and this line 
from Folsom to the west bank to the east-side line is 230 kilovolts 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. What would be the need, unless they want to fur- 
nish other outlet power facilities so that other people could tie-in to 
that line, for asking for this money to build this 115-kilovolt outlet 
facility ? 

Mr. Gerpes. The only purpose is to provide duplicate lines to 
serve customers, in violation of the spirit of the wheeling service 
contract. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there any one in that area that is not already 
served and who has asked for power? 

Mr. Gerpes. No. 

Mr. Jensen. All of the people that are in’ that area would 
actually come under your contract, which you have already signed; 
would they not? 

Mr. Grerves. The preferred customers and the Federal establish- 
ments would. They have service available to them under the whee!- 
ing service contract. 

Mr. Jensen. Has anybody asked for power in California in the 
area in which the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. operates who has 
been denied the power? 

Mr. Gerpes. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jensen. And you say you have reserve power. 
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Mr. Gerpes. We have. As we mention in our statement, we had 
last year and the year before, and we expect to have this year, ade- 
quate reserves to meet loads that will be expected. 

Mr. Buack. And we are building through 1954 to meet anticipated 
loads. 

Mr. Jensen. That statement applies to the defense facilities that 
are now in the area and those that may move into the area? 

Mr. Brack. It does. 

Mr. Jenson. And to any other customers—farmers ? 

Mr. Buack. Our agricultural area is about 98 percent served. That 
is, about 98 percent of the agricultural customers are served with 
electric power. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a fine record, gentlemen. If every utility in 
the United States would do the job that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. has done to take care of its people, the Government, and military 
requirements, I do not think there would be any question here as to 
who should do this line-building job and in all fairness I must add 
that the private utilities are doing a mighty good job now all over 
the United States. 

Mr. Buack. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the only appropriations that you are requesting 
to be withheld those for the Folsom transmission facilities, the Tracy 
switchyard, the $60,000 item for the Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton- 
Ygnacio that you have just spoken of to serve Camp Stoneman, and 
the interconnecting line between California and Oregon? 

Mr. Gerves. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. You are objecting to what part of the Folsom line? 

Mr. Gervbes. We are objecting to this extent: Last year the Congress 
appropriated funds to start construction on that line. At the pres- 
ent time we are objecting to the proposed installation of 115-kilovolt 
switches in connection with that line, which would only serve the pur- 
pose of providing local distribution in that area; or, in other words, 
enable them to serve customers directly rather than through the wheel- 
ing contract. 

Mr. Jensen. You have facilities to serve about 10 to 15 times as 
much electricity as you are now supplying in that area? 

Mr. Gerpes. At Camp Stoneman. The figure I gave referred to 
Camp Stoneman. We have adequate facilities in the Folsom area, but 
not necessarily in the same ratio as at Camp Stoneman. 

Mr. Fenton. I am very much impressed with your statement that 
since the Second World War, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has ex- 
pended about $800 million in expansion, and will probably spend a 
total of $1,250,000,000 by 1954. That is a very commendable program, 
I must say. 

Has the Reclamation Bureau program conflicted very much with 
your operations up to this time? 

Mr. Gerves. Dr. Fenton, that is a very difficult question to answer. 
They have endeavored to do a lot of things that would have been 
extremely detrimental had they not been stopped. 

For example, within the last few months, they have sent their rep- 
resentative around to various areas to encourage the formation of 
public districts in those areas to take over the local distribution 
systems. 
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Mr. Fenron. You mean to condemn your system and take it over! 
Mr. Gerves. That is right; those distribution systems. 
Mr. Fenton. You have no State policy permitting them to do so/ 
Mr. Gerpes. Yes; it can be done as a matter of law. It can be done 
legally. 
(Otf-record discussion. ) 


COMPANY TAX PAYMENTS 


Mr. Fenron. Just how much taxes have you people paid in the 
last year, Federal, State, and local? 

Mr. Gerves. The total is $65,866,000, of which $29,437,000 went to 
the Federal Government; the balance went to State and local taxing 
agencies. 

Mr. Buiack. That is for the year 1951? 

Mr. Grerpes. 1951, yes. 

Mr. Fenton. How does that compare with previous years? 

Mr. Brack. It is getting higher all the time. It represents nearly 

2 percent of every gross “dollar that we take in. Taxes are by far 
and away the largest single item of our expense. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, as [ have told all the other private utilities that 
come before us, keep up the fight; do not take things for granted. | 
certainly am one of those who wants to see private industry continued. 

Mr. Buack. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed your presentation here very much. 

Mr. Brack. It isa great privilege to have the opportunity to appear 
before your committee, Mr. Chairman. 


PROVISION RESTRICTING BUREAU LINES IN WHEELING AREAS 


Mr. Gerpes. Could I just say one word about the provision in last 
year’s bill restricting construction of transmission facilities by the 
Burean of Reclamation where service is available under wheeling: 
service contracts. 

We understand that the Bureau of Reclamation is asking that pro- 
vision be not included in this year’s bill. The policy expressed in this 
provision is in accord with the intent of Congress when utilities, includ- 
ing Pacific Gas & Electric Co., were urged to enter into wheeling- 
service contracts. 

For example, the wheeling-service contract we made enables thie 
Bureau to use our facilities to serve project uses, Federal establish- 
ments, and preferred customers in the Central Valley area, as shown 
on the map that is before you. The service is provided generally at 
less than it would cost the Government to provide the service over 
its own facilities. At the same time, the wheeling arrangement saves 
large amounts of Federal funds by eliminating unnecessary and dup- 
licating lines. It also enables the Government to enter into business 
and provide service to its customers much more rapidly than could be 
done if it had to build its own system. 

We believe that there can be no reasonable objection to requiring the 
Bureau to use wheeling-service contracts where available. We think 
that a provision similar to that included in last year’s act would insure 
that the policy of the Congress is carried out. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed your appearance very much. 
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Monpay, Fepruary 11, 1952. 
Rvurau Evectrirication 


WITNESS 


CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee has as its next witness Mr. Clyde T. 
Ellis of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. We 
will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Exits. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clyde T. 
Ellis. I am executive manager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, the service organization of the rural electric 
systems of the United States with a membership of 863 rural electric 
systems serving approximately 3,000,000 farm families in 42 States 
and Alaska, 

I appear before you to testify regarding certain fiscal 1953 budget 
items recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, items of concern, either directly or in- 
directly, to rural electric systems within the service areas of the 
Department of the Interior’s Bonneville Power Administration, 
Southwestern Power Administration, Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration, and Bureau of Reclamation. 

As you are well aware, the rural electric systems have for several 
years urged accelerated expansion by all agencies, public and private, 
of our Nation’s electric power production program. The farmer- 
directors of rural electric systems throughout the country have re- 
peatedly—in resolutions adopted at local, State, regional, and national 
meetings—called attention to the need for increased electric power 
sapacity to meet the demands of the defense program, industrial, and 
agricultural production. This crusade by the Nation’s farmers for 
an ever-expanding electric power program has not always been popu- 
lar, As a matter of record, their concern over electric power short- 
ages in various sections of the country, particularly in rural areas, 
over the past 4 or 5 years has usually been met with vigorous and 
loud protestations that such shortages did not or would not exist 
and that there was sufficient reserve capacity to meet all demands of 
the Nation’s farms and industries. 

Recent investigations by defense agencies and committees of the 
Congress of our Nation’s electric power situation disclose that the 
concern of rural electric system managers and directors over dwin- 
dling power supplies has not not been without foundation. The staff 
of the Joint Committee on Defense Production was instructed last 
October to conduct a study of the electric power program in the United 
States “to determine its adequacy to support defense mobilization 
needs.” Data for the study was obtained co Federal agencies, State 
regulatory commissions, operating companies, and various organiza- 
tions interested in the electric power industry such as the Edison Elec- 
ee Institute and the National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
ion. 
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The committee’s report, Senate Report No. 1062, turns a bright light 
on the critical nature of our electric power situation, stating that— 


there seems to be general agreement from all sources that the requirements for 
electrical power presently outstanding and foreseeable within the next few years 
are running a neck-and-neck race with capability. 


and 


All sources agree that the present supply of electric power cannot be relied upon 
as adequate to meet defense and civilian needs over the next 3 years. 


The committee, it should be noted, was staffed largely with power 
company Officials. 

The committee called attention to the Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration’s assertion that— 


even on the basis of its schedules for expansion of electric power capacity, there 
is no place in the Nation where a 200,000-kilowatt load not already scheduled 
could be placed earlier than 1953 without cutting off other industry or diverting 
equipment from other needed power installations. 


As to electric power potential, the committee stated that— 


Large blocks of hydroelectric power remain available for development in this 
country, some in areas of the Nation where the power produced could be 
immediately put to use in the program of defense mobilization. 


The rural electric systems of this country have long recognized the 
necessity for more thorough utilization of our Nation’s hydroelectric 
potential, and at the past two national meetings of the National Rural! 
Electric Cooperative Association they unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Whereas the United States, in its numerous great rivers and river hasins, is 
possessed of the assets and resources that will, upon maximum development, 
retain and enrich our soil, provide navigation in many instances, and retard 
disastrous floods, provide unlimited recreation for the people of the country and 
insure adequate electrical power supply to meet the long-range demand of al! 
individuals and industries alike, resulting in such a combination of facilities fo 
progress that American can achieve its highest potential standard of progress and 
prosperity, and 

Whereas it is to the personal interest of all of the more than 12 million farm 
people now served by rural power cooperatives that the development of all these 
phases of the river and river-basin resources be expedited with emphasis on the 
pressing need of the power cooperatives for additional dependable, low-cost power 
sources, without which the rural power cooperatives cannot attain their maxi 
mum service, and 

Whereas it is recognized that much work has been done and progress made in 
planning the development of this resource by the Department of the Interior, 
Corps of Engineers, and other assisting agencies in this Government, and pros- 
ress has been made toward the consummation of some of this planning, which 
clearly shows the wisdom of the undertaking by the achievements already «at 
tained, and 

Whereas the projects under plan and which should be planned are so numerous 
that no attempt should be made to enumerate them here, yet each and all are of 
the greatest importance to the area of their location and taken in the aggregate 
of the highest national interest : Now, therefore be it resolved, 

That we urge the development of all of the country’s potential hydroelectric 
power as rapidly as practicable, and be it further resolved, 

That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds and 
loan authorizations for river-basin and water-power developments and for the 
generation of electricity in connection therewith, and be it further resolved, 

That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds and Joan 
authorizations for the construction of transmission lines to distribute the elec- 
tric power so generated to cooperatives, municipal consumers and others, at 
their load centers, and to integrate various generation projects, and be it fur- 
ther resolved, 
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That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds and loan 
authorizations for the construction of steam and Diesel generating capacity where 
necessary to firm up hydro generation and to improve the efficiency of such gen- 
eration, and be it further resolved, 

That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to continue the estab- 
lished power policy of the United States, thus providing for the development of 
potential hydro power and the sale and delivery to load centers of the consumer 
of this power wholesale, over self-liquidating transmission lines—first to public 
bodies and cooperatives and then to private companies—and to the accomplish- 
ment of this end, it should provide adequate appropriations for construction and 
administration. 

The findings of the Joint Committee on Defense Production have 
been confirmed by a report released on January 11, 1952, by the De- 
fense Production Administration’s Electric Power Advisory Com- 
mittee, which spent 4 months analyzing the Nation’s power program. 
This Committee reported that the 30,000,000 kilowatts of new capa- 
city now planned and on order by the electric utilities of the country 
for construction in the next 3 years is not in the aggregate excessive ; 
if anything, it may be too small. The Committee concluded that the 
load estimates for the 1953 peak made by utilities should be increased 
by as much as 2,000,000 kilowatts, and that the 1954 estimate should 
be from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 kilowatts, larger than had been esti- 
mated. DPA acted, of course, with full knowledge of the Govern- 
ment’s program, and these requirements are in addition. 

Defense Electric Power Administrator Fairman has recently stated 
that he— 
cannot emphasize too strongly that the electric power outlook for 1952 is more 
serious than it was at any time in World War II— 


and he warned that— 
in electric power supply we are already touching bottom in various parts of the 
country. 

The farmers of America are today being called upon to achieve new 
goals in farm production, and electric power is recognized as an es- 
sential means of reaching maximum agricultural productivity. Farm 
use of electricity is increasing at a rate never dreamed of when the 
rural-electrification program was initiated; at the present time, co- 
operative loads are doubling every 5 years—the entire electric power 
industry figures that it must double its capacity every 10 years—and 
these loads would increase even more rapidly if abundant wholesale 
power were available. No other major American industry is growing 
anything like as fast as the electric-power industry. 

This present shortage of electric power and energy menacing many 
sections of the country is seriously impeding the expansion of both 
industry and agriculture, expansion that is vitally important to the 
successful defense of the democratic principles for which we stand. 
We need an expanded industrial plant to forge the weapons, and we 
need an expanded agriculture to feed and clothe, not only ourselves, 
but a large portion of the whole free world. 

Each year the rural electric systems of the country conduct, through 
their national association, a survey for the purpose of determining 
among other things, the power-supply problems of each system. Our 
survey questionnaires were mailed out about the first of January to 
some 946 rural electric systems. It is, of course, too soon to expect 
replies from all of them, but we have tabulated the results of the 428 
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answers received, Nineteen percent of our systems say that their 
wholesale power supplies are inadequate to meet even present needs. 
Twenty-one percent state that they do not have sufficient energy in 
sight to meet expected load growth. 

The association which I represent is not a general farm organiza- 
tion, but I am very certain that we are not going to achieve any sub- 
stantial increases in food production without a more adequate supply 
of electricity on the farms, and at rates that will enable the farmer to 
use electric energy in the quantities required to make it a real produc- 
tion tool. As you know, farmers are being requested to substantially 
increase their 1952 production over the near record production of 
1951, even though there will be 350,000 fewer farm workers with which 
to do it. Wired hands can and must replace many hired hands. 

During the past few years, a national pattern of wholesale electric 
rates has appeared. In general over the country there are three classes 
of rates charged the rural systems for the wholesale power they pur- 
chase. First, there are the very low rates of from 3.1 to 5.9 mills 
charged by the Government power agencies. Second, there is the class 
of rates lying somewhere between 5.5 and 8 mills which is generally 
charged by utility companies in areas not served by Government 
power projects, but in which such projects are under construction. In 
these areas the commercial utility companies realize that their com- 
plete monopoly on the generation of power is threatened, and that they 
must either reduce wholesale rates to the cooperatives low enough to 
preclude the demand for delivery of power over Federal transmission 
lines or they must agree to wheel the lower-cost power to customers 
entitled to receive it. In other words, the very threat of possible 
introduetion of Federal power into many areas has created what we 
call a yardstick against which to measure the quality of service and 
rates of private utilities. Very real benefits are being experienced in 
many sections of the country by our systems at the present time 
because the mere possibility of delivering Federal power exists. It is 
simply a case of the Government providing a standard of electric ser- 
vice in the same manner that other standards are provided. 

The third class of rates to which I have referred are those charged 
by power companies in sections where no Federal power projects exist 
and none are under construction. In these areas there is no yardstick 
against which to measure wholesale electric service and rates. Private 
utilities control practically all sources of generation and operate all 
of the transmission lines. Our people take what power is made avail- 
able to them in these areas and pay anywhere from 9 to 26 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for it. 

I think that even a cursory look at this rate stratification that has 
manifest itself over the years gives one a clear indication that where 
the cooperatives purchase federally produced electric power directly 
from the marketing agencies, their rates are lowest. In areas where 
the possibility of Federal power exists within the foreseeable future 
the rates are a little higher, but where no foreseeable possibility of 
Federal service exists, the rates reflect what the utilities feel the 
traffic will bear. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the rural electric systems are 
getting better service and lower wholesale rates where alternate 
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sources of supply exist or are a practical possibility. Thus far only 
Federal hydroelectric projects have been mentioned as alternate 
sources. In several sections where no hydro potential exists or where 
none is scheduled for development, groups of our systems have formed 
generation and transmission co-ops whereby they generate and trans- 
mit their own power. ‘This alternate source of energy itself, how- 
ever, is becoming more and more dependent on the existence of hydro- 
electric power. REA will not allow the cooperatives and power dis- 
tricts to build their own generation systems unless savings on the cost 
of power can be realized or the supply is inadequate. Often it is not 
possible for our systems to develop their own power economically, but 
once feasible plans for the construction of cooperative generation and 
transmission are announced, power comp: iny offers of rate reductions 
follow immeidately in nearly every instance. These are known as 
spite-rate offers and are designed primarily to block construction of 
the cooperative generating plant. Once plans to build the plant are 
killed, the rates are slowly raised again. However, the spite-rate 
offers make it almost impossible to show power-cost savings with a 
relatively small thermal-generation plant unless it can be integrated 
with peaking capacity from a source of low-cost hydroelectric 
power. For this reason nearly all of the generation and transmission 
loans approved by REA during the past few years have included plans 
for integration with Federal hydro facilities. 

Thus, in practice, the only really independent factor in providing 
our systems with a power supply other than can be obtained from 
commercial utility companies, is the right and ability of our people 
to purchase a share of the hydroelectric power from the big dams. 
The right to generate and transmit power is important—make no 
mistake about that—but in recent years its application is usually de- 
pendent on the availability of Federal hydro power. The fight of the 
rural systems to get a small portion of this hydroelectric energy is, 
we feel, the fight for existence, and may be one of the major issues 
facing this session of Congress. 

The rural electric distribution systems of the country are, unlike 
the power companies, not in a position to go to the dam and take the 
power away. This is so for several reasons. The powerhouses at 
the dams are designed to utilize as much of the water flow as_pos- 
sible. In many instances especially in the Southwest and Southeast 
this means that most of the power is not continuously available. It 
is high-capacity, low-load factor energy and is not suitable for utiliza- 
tion by cooperatives unless firmed up with steam energy. Most of the 
distribution cooperatives do not have steam-generating facilities. We 
are generating only about one-sixth of the ] power we use, steam and 
Diesel combined. Also, voltages at dam switchyards are different 
than those of cooperative lines. Expensive transformation would be 
required. Finally, it is economically unfeasible for the cooperatives 
to build the long transmission lines to get the power from the dam site 
to their load centers. This is so, partly because of a restriction in 
the REA Act which prohibits us from making the most efficient use 
of a transmission line. The act prohibits us from building the line 
big enough to serve other than ourselves, municipally owned sytems 
and private companies, for instance. 
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In other words, if the rural electrics are to get this hydro power they 
need, it must be delivered to them over self-liquidating Government 
transmission lines where possible or made available through a power 
exchange or wheeling agreement with the power companies. Most 
of the companies flatly refuse to wheel power to customers of ihe 
Government, or attach so many restrictions to the wheeling service 
that suitable contracts cannot be agreed upon. This is true in nearly 
all cases until appropriations are made by the Congress for lines in 
the area, or seem likely. Under such circumstances the only answer 
is the Federal transmission facilities. Where the companies refuse 
all reasonable wheeling agreements, not only must the Government 
build the lines to deliver its power, but it must build lines to integrate 
its generation projects so that appreciable amounts of continuous 
energy can be made available for marketing. In some past instances, 
appropriations for construction of Federal transmission facilities have 
not been spent but have been skillfully used by the power-marketing 
agencies as a bargaining tool to achieve practical wheeling contracts, 

For many years now, in fact from the inception of the Federal power- 
development program, the utility companies have fought the con- 
struction of Government lines. ‘These companies feel they have the 
right to operate as an exclusive monopoly free from all competition 
and free to charge rates designed to maximize profits rather than en- 
courage widespread use of electric service. Each year the companies 
have appeared before committees of the Congress and offered testi- 
mony to preclude construction of these lines. They have fought power 
development item by item, not only before the Congress but in the 
State legislatures, and in the State and Federal courts as well. The 
rural electric systems anticipate that this fight will be continued and 
intensified, but we also foresee this year an attempt to wreck the whole 
Federal power policy by one over-all blow aimed to destroy in its 
entirety the justification for construction by the Government of any 
lines. In a nutshell, what we anticipate is an attempt to knock out 
the so-called preference clause of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

I know you are all familiar with this language in section 5 of thie 
Flood Control Act of 1944 referring to the sale of electric power and 
energy from reservoir projects. 

Preference in the sale of such power and energy shall be given to public bodies 
and cooperatives. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, from funds to be 
appropriated by the Congress, to construct or acquire, by purchase or other 
agreement, only such transmission lines and related facilities as may be neces- 
sary in order to make the power and energy generated at said projects avyail- 
able in wholesale quantities for sale on fair and reasonable terms and con 
ditions to facilities owned by the Federal Government, public bodies, coopera- 
tives, and privately owned companies. * * 


Gentlemen, I would.like to emphasize that this language providing 
for preference to certain customers including cooperatives, and pro- 
viding for Federal construction of necessary transmission lines was 
included in the act after long debate on the floors of both Houses. 
The existing language emerged as part of the act only after the de- 
cisive defeat of an amendment introduced by Senator Bailey, of 
North Carolina. The Bailey amendment would have made it manda- 
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tory to sell the power at the dam, and would have, in our estimation, 
assured its delivery to the private utility organizations for their use 
and profit. The decisive defeat of the Bailey amendment to the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 would indicate that, in passing the act, 
Congress intended that the power would be transmitted either over 
federally owned facilities or over the leased facilities of utility com- 
panies to the preference customers mentioned in the act. 

During the past few months, our people in many sections of the 
country Cave detected a move apparently sponsored by certain power 
companies and by a group of public-utility commissioners to repeal 
or amend section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. We suspect 
that such amendment would seek to accomplish two things. First, 
it would try to eliminate the so-called preferential treatment given 
to the public bodies and cooperatives in the marketing of the power, 
and, secondly, it would attempt to revise the language authorizing 
Federal construction and rental of transmission facilities. 

Without the preference clause and without Government authority to 
construct transmission lines, the rural electrics would be left at the 
mercy of the commercial utility companies. At the present time, with 
both of these provisions in the law, our people purchase only ap- 
proximately 3.5 percent of the energy produced at the Government 
dams as opposed to the 19 percent taken by the private-utility com- 
nanies. Should an attempt to repeal the preference clause of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 succeed or should the Government’s right to 
transmit power authorized by the same act be destroyed, then our 
people would get little or none of the benefits and the whole output 
would go to the companies, which is what is happening in a number 
of places anyway. 

Any change in the Flood Control Act of 1944 would of course not 
be the primary responsibility of this subcommittee, but in considera- 
tion of the committee’s long history of interest in the electric-power 
problems of the country and in view of the committee’s annual prob- 
lem of writing legislation under which private and public power or- 
ganizations can best cooperate in serving the needs of all the people, 
I have felt compelled to at least include this information, anticipating 
an attack on the basic principles of the Federal Government’s power 
policies. The changes in the basic law which we feel may be at- 
tempted would infinitely complicate the already difficult task of the 
Congress in assuring that the power developed at the reservoir proj- 
ects is utilized for the benefit of the most people. 


BUDGET REQUESTS FOR FISCAL 1953 


Many of the items being requested by the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year 1953 is for the purpose of building electric 
power generation and transmission facilities which will directly bene- 
fit the rural electric systems throughout the country. Our people in 
the Southeast and from Minnesota, have already appeared before the 
committee, but I would like to corroborate their statements, and urge 
approval of projects which will benefit our systems in other sections of 
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the country. The following summary indicates precisely which proj- 
ects we feel are especially necessary to the welfare of our people: 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Main-stem transmission lines 
Requested for 
fiscal 1953 


Grand Clee mie wa 20. Bek ts ee ce ky $17, 000 
Grand Coulee-Columbia No, 3. ~~~ ~-- i at Se eee MeO RET 10, 000 
Grand Coulee-Columbia No, 4_.---~---------~~-. Esters Sheet cee BR 53, 000 
Grand Coulee-Columbia-Olympia__.........-.._-.-___-___-_- pees 6, 163, 000 
Snohomish-Kitsap (Bremerton). ~~--.-_-----_-----_- Saw ce SPER, 000 
Grand Coulee-Snohomish No. 2--~---------~- Fiid osehl ce eteanis Sh a 129, 000 
Chief Joseph-Snohomish No. 3 and 4... ... ~~... 2. -+-= 7, G85, 000 
OE ES RO OTTER SERRE eee nog EN AOE ep Er F 5, 696, 000 
McNary-Big Eddy-Ross__._...._.____~- ee ae A °c 
McNary- (Maupin) -Detroit_____.-.-___.._--_~- eae e eek 3, 778, 000 
EPROEE A a se ee Sa yee es: : SPE Bers ee ee 850, 000 
POT OG oi hen eek EE SCR ee ME RM I 
Midway-Big Eddy-Maupin-Detroit_____..___-__________--___- st 360, 000 
TR a ee a Bi MS Se AN A eek =z 409, 000 
Houtnweee Oregon loop services 2. es eT, OO 
RECIPART ern ok oe eh ee: GuiL wide mae 395, 000 
LaGrande-Raker....... 26 ssn SEs Pee Rees. le ee Se Ge 1, 178, 000 


All of the main-stem 230-kilovolt transmission facilities for which $50,172,000 
of the construction request is allotted will benefit each of the approximately 32 
cooperatives and 24 public-utility districts currently receiving service from 
sonueville. These facilities are for the purpose of improving voltage regulation 
reducing losses, insuring system stability, and generally raising the precari- 
ously insufficient effective capacity of the entire system. 

In addition to these major 230-kilovolt system improvements the following 
customer-service facilities for which 1953 construction funds have been re- 
quested in the indicated amount are of special concern to rural electric ¢co- 
operatives and public-utility districts which are affected: 

Southwestern Oregon loop, $4,837,000.—This is a portion of the $50,172,000 
being spent on main-stem facilities but is of special concern since 69-kilovolt 
service from the Redomond substation of this loop will be provided for the 
Central Electric Cooperative and the Midstate Electric Cooperative. The co- 
operatives’ load growth is so rapid that two 20,000 kilovolt-ampere transformer 
banks will he required by 1954 instead of the one originally planned. 

Quinault service, $36,000.—To relieve an acute power shortage experienced 
by the Quinault Light Co., an REA borrower, BPA plans to install a 7,500 
kilovolt-ampere 69-kilovolt transformer at its Aberdeen substation to serve the 
company over 42 miles of REA-financed transmission line. Service will also be 
available to the Grays Harbor Public Utility District. 

Raymond-Aberdeen, $56,000.—For continuation of installation of second 
30,000-kilovolt-ampere of transformation at Aberdeen substation for Grays 
Harbor Publie Utility District. 

Vorth Bonneville substation additions, $123,000.—Part of these funds will be 
used to provide 12.5-kilovolt service to Skamania County Public Utility District 
which is needed to replace present inconvenient 13.8-kilovolt connections made 
directly to the Bonneville powerhouse bus. 

Longview area service, $252,000.—Part of this money will be used to provide 
one additional 69-kilovoelt terminal position at the Longview substation for the 
use of the Cowlitz County Public Utility District in meeting load growth. 

Clark County service, $54,000—An additional 12,000-kilovolt-ampere trans- 
former bank will be installed at the Mill Plain substation for the Clark County 
Publie Utility District. 

(storia substation addition, $62,000.—To continue work on Astoria substation 
from which West Oregon Electric Cooperative will be served. 

Tillamook County service, $518,000— Substitution of 115-kilovolt line for 57- 
kilovolt line for service to Tillamook County and the West Oregon Hlectric Co- 
operative. Sixty miles of line and associated substations are included. 
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Other transmission facilities in Portland-Longview coast area, $222,000.—In- 
eludes replacement of 3,000-kilovolt-ampere transformer bank serving Lewis 
County Public Utility District with 6,000-kilovolt-ampere bank at Morton sub- 
station. Also includes a similar substitution of transformers for the Benton- 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative at the Monmouth substation. 

Eugene-Reedsport area, Mapleton and Eugene substations, $164,000.—Work 
includes installation of additional 6,000-kilovolt-ampere transformer at Maple- 
ton substation for Central Lincoln Public Utility District. Also included is 
the substitution of 34.5-kilovolt terminal for present 12.5 kilovolt terminal for 
Blachly-Lane Cooperative, and substitution of 6,000-kilovolt- ~ampere, 110/34.5- 
kilovoelt transformer for present 4,500-kilovolt-ampere, 12.5/34.5-kilovolt in- 
adequate transformer. 

Detroit substation, $47,000.—Installation of permanent step-up transformer 
bank to serve Benton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative from the dam powerhouse 
directly. Replaces portable substation now serving. 

Other transmission facilities, southwest Oregon area, $164,000.—Includes sub- 
stitution of 6,000-kilovolt-ampere transformer bank for 3,000 kilovolt-ampere 
bank at Drain substation serving Douglas Electric Cooperative. Also included 
is installation of additional 3,000-kilovolt-ampere transformer bank for Benton- 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative at Wren substation. 

Middle Fork Willamette River projects, $494,000 —Includes construction of new 
6,000-kilovolt-ampere substation for Lane County Electric Cooperative at Oak- 
ridge. 

North Santiam Valley, $183,000.—For 20,000 kilovolt-ampere of transforma- 
tion at substation in vicinity of Lyons, Oreg., from which Benton-Lincoln Elec- 
tric Cooperative will take service. 

Spokane-Colwille-Spirit, $52,000.—Includes substitution of 6,000-kilovolt-ampere 
transformer bank at Deer Park substation for present 3,.000-kilovolt-ampere bank 
to serve Inland Empire REA, and construction of additic nal 13.8-kilovolt terminal 
position for Pend Oreille Electric Cooperative. Also included is additional work 
on 6-mile 115-kilovolt tap line and 6,000-kilovolt-ampere substation at Four Lakes 
to serve Inland Empire REA. 

Idaho Panhandle area, $586,000.—Includes installation of 6,000 kilovolt-amperes 
of transformation at Newport substation in addition to two 12.5-kilovolt feeder 
positions to provide direct service to the Pend Oreille County Public Utility Dis- 
trict and the Pend Oreille Electric Cooperative, both of which ure presently served 
from WWP facilities by exchange agreement. 

Columbia-Ellensburg area, Ellensburg substation, $133,000.—Installation of 
15,000 kilovolt-amperes of transformation at Ellensburg substation from which 
Kittitas County Public Utility District will get service. 

Okanogan-Ferry County, $1,004,000—Includes Colville-Republie 115-kilovolt 
line to replace Tonasket to Republic overloaded 33-kilovolt line. Also a 6,000-kilo- 
volt-ampere substation at Republic for improved service to Stevens County Co- 
operative, the Okanogan County Public Utility District and the Ferry County 
Public Utility District. 

Richland-Kennewick area, $144,000.—Iucludes additional 6,000 kilovolt-am- 
peres of transformation in Kennewick substation to serve Benton County Public 
Utility District. 

The Dalles-Goldendale, $41,000.—For installation of second 6,600-kilovolt-aim- 
pere transformer bank to ‘ores Wasco Electric C ooperative and northern Wasco 
Public Utility District. 

Columbia Basin service, $231,000.—Includes installation of 38,000-kilovolt-am- 
pere substation at Coulee City to replace WWP facilities serving Grant County 
Public Utility District. Present exchange agreement will continue. 

Warden substation, $104,000.—For 4-mile 110-kilovolt tap line and 6,000-kilo- 
volt-ampere substation to serve Grant County Public Utility District and Big Bend 
Electric Cooperative. 

Orondo substation, $66,000—For 6,000-kilovolt-ampere substation with one 
4.5-kilovolt feeder position for Douglas County Publie Utility District. Service 
by thansfer from WWP. 

Other transmission facilities in central Washington-Oregon, $385,000.—Includes 
Work programed but not contemplated during fiscal 1952 such as 1,000-kilovolt- 
ampere substation at White Swan, Wash., which will enable cooperative to re- 
phase single-phase lines carrying irrigation loads. Cooperative now imposes 
10-horsepower limit on irrigation pumping. Also includes doubling of Bingen 
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substation capacity to 6,000 kilovolt-amperes for Klickitat County Public Utility 


District. Also included are plans to increase capacity of Grandview substation 
to 12,000 kilovolt- -amperes for use of Benton REA. 

The Datles Dam Service, $130,000.—For 3 miles of 115-kilovolt transmission 
line and a 6,000-kilovolt-ampere substation to furnish construction power at tbe 
dam site. The Klickitat County Public Utility District will also take service 
from the facility. 

Quincy substation, $58,000.—For 12,000-kilovolt-ampere substation from which 
Grant County Public Utility District will take service. 

Franklin County, $286,000.—For 15 miles of 115-kilovolt line from Benton 
switching station to Scooteney Reservoir and 6,000-kilovolt-ampere substation 
at Scooteney. Loads of Big Bend Electric Cooperative and Franklin County 
Public Utility District will be served. Also included are a 6,000-kilovolt-ampere 
substation at Ringold on the same line to serve the Franklin County Public 
Utility District and the installation of a third 6,000-kilovoit-ampere transformer 
bank at the Franklin substation. 

Rocky Ford-Soap Lake, $55,000.—Includes installation of third 6,000-kilovolt- 
ampere transformer bank at Ephrata substation for service to Grant County 
Public Utility District. 

Moses Lake substation additions, $45,000.—Addition of 12,000 kilovolt-amperes 
of capacity at Moses Lake substation for Grant County Public Utility District. 

Other transmission facilities in western Montana, $29,000.—To provide a point 
of delivery to the Flathead Electric Cooperative from the Hungry Horse power- 
house when the present temporary 6,000-kilovolt-ampere substation furnishing 
construction power to the dam site is moved. 


In addition to these construction funds, Bonneville is asking for an 
operation-and-maintenance appropriation of $6,600,000. This money 
will be used for maintenance of the transmission sy stem, operation of 
the transmission system, power marketing, and general administration. 
Without it, efficient service cannot be maintained. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


For fiscal 1953, SPA is requesting appropriations for $1,500,000 for operation 
and maintenance. This item includes system operation and maintenance, power- 
marketing activities, and general administration. 

SPA is asking for no new transmission lines. 


PURCHASE OF POWER AND RENTAL OF FACILITIES 


For the purchase of power and energy and the rental of transmission facili- 
ties, SPA is requesting $1,425,000. This request is in compliance with the 
amendment to the SPA continuing fund adopted by Congress last year as 
follows: 

“Provided, That expenditures from this fund to cover such costs in con- 
nection with the purchase of electric power and energy and rentals for the 
use of facilities are to be made only in such amounts as may be approved 
annually in appropriation acts.” 

SPA estimates that the $1,425,000 it is requesting for this purpose during fiscal! 
1953 will be spent in connection with interchange agreements with the Central 
Electric Power Cooperative, the Western Electric Cooperative, the Sho-Me 
Power Corp., the M. & A. Electric Power Cooperative, and the Oklahoma util- 
ity companies. 

CONSTRUCTION 


For construction, SPA is asking a total of $3,020,000 which comprises $1,189,- 
000 for the continuation of construction in progress and $1,840,000 for new con- 
struction and additions. The total construction figure is $355,000 less than was 
appropriated for this purpose in fiscal 1952. The following is a breakdown of 
SPA construction projects of special concern to rural electrics and for which 
funds have been requested for the fiscal year 1953. 


Plant interconnection project 
Completion of Gore switching station, $14,520—The Gore switching station in 
Oklahoma will provide the transmission line terminal for the delivery of power 
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and energy from the 34,000 kilowatt Tenkiller Ferry project and the 45,200 kilo- 
watt Fort Gibson project into the SPA transmission system. Power from these 
dams is expected to be available in fiscal 1953. 


Western Oklahoma project 

Completion of Tupelo switching station, $27,700; continuation of work on 
Anadarko substation, $202,820.—The Tupelo switching station is located on the 
main trunk transmission line of the SPA system’s presently operating Denison 
and Norfolk Dams. The station will provide necessary terminal facilities for 
the interconnection of the 132-kilovolt transmission line to Anadarko and the 
main trunk Denison-Norfolk line. The Anadarko line will be used to supply 
30,000 kilowatts of load on the Western Electric Cooperative transmission system 
through the Anadarko substation, and to absorb into the SPA system off-peak 
power and energy from the cooperative steam generating station near Anadarko. 
In addition, the Anadarko substation will provide an interconnection between 
the 160,000-kilowatt Anadarko plant of the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma and 
the SPA system, thereby assuring a firm and continuous flow of power in the 
western Oklahoma area. Cooperatives receiving Government service under terms 
of the Oklahoma power exchange agreements as well as those receiving direct 
service from SPA would be benefited by this substation. 


For completion of western Missouri project 

Springfield substation, $41,340; Mansfield sivitching station, $5,330: Clinton sub- 
station, $355,680; Carthage substation, $293,590.—These projects are all compo- 
nents of the Mansfield-Springfield-Carthage transmission line. The Clinton sub- 
station will enable SPA to deliver power and energy from the Bull Shoals and 
Norfolk Dams and from the steam plant of the Northwest Cooperative to the 
KAMO cooperative. The Carthage substation will enable SPA to deliver power 
and energy to the cities of Lamar and Carthage and to the KAMO transmission 
system. SPA states that the western Missouri project was planned as an ab- 
solutely essential facility to be constructed by the Government to provide the 
means of serving its customers and for integrating its hydroelectric systems of 
cooperatives in the area. Although wheeling negotiations ure now under way 
with utilities in the area, SPA feels, and we feel, that the results of these nego- 
tiations cannot affect the need for these facilities. 


Central northwest Arkansas project 

Ozark substation, $30,180.—This station will be completed during 1953, and will 
provide SPA service to the Arkansas Electric Cooperative, and, in turn, make it 
possible for SPA to take off-peak generation from the cooperative’s steam plant. 
The substation will also be one logical point of interconnection of the main stem 
SPA system with the authorized 100,000-kilowatt Dardanelle hydro project. 


Interconnections with other systems 

Weleetka substation extension, $18,900; Fort Gibson-Okay 154-kilovolt trans- 
mission line, $124,100; Fort Gibson substation 154/100/66 kilovolt, $509,200.-— 
The 154/132 kilovolt transformer bank at the Weleetka substation is the only 
means of interchange of power between the north and south portions of the 
SPA transmission system, When Fort Gibson and Tenkiller Ferry Dais are 
completed in 19538, the station will be essential to the delivery of their output 
into the south portion of the SPA system and into the sysems of the Oklahoma 
utilities for delivery to customers of the Government. 

The Fort Gibson-Okay line and Fort Gibson substation are for the purpose 
of interconnecting the SPA system with the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
(66 kilovolts) and with the Grand River Dam authority (110 kilovolts). The 
interconnection will assure the usual benefits of integration and make power 
from the Fort Gibson Dam available for purchase by the other systems. In 
addition, the project will make possible the interchange of steam energy from 
the plant of the Grand River Dam authority located near Markham Ferry. 


Administration and engineering on contractual arrangements 

With rural electric cooperatives, $75,000; with private utility systems, $100,- 
000.—Contracts negotiated by SPA with cooperatives provide that engineering 
plans and construction design programs of the cooperatives shall be reviewed 
and approved by SPA. Duties and responsibilities in execution of these arrange- 
ments will be considerable during 1953. Under the Texas and Oklahoma wheel- 
ing agreements with private utilities, customers of the Government are served 
over the transmission systems of the utilities. In order to maintain adequate 
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customer service facilities, engineering studies of customer and system load 
growth must be undertaken by SPA in conjunction with the companies. These 
joint studies serve to determine the facilities to be furnished by both the 
companies and SPA, 

Miscellaneous construction, $400,000 

This fund provides for but is not limited to the following four items: 

1. Construction of short extensions from Government-owned or leased trans. 
mission lines with necessary substation facilities to serve customers of the Goy- 
ernment. 

2. Construction of short extensions from lines of cooperatives and_ utilities 
with whom SPA has concluded arrangements for the use of their transmission 
systems to deliver power to Government customers. 

3. Improvements and additions to the SPA system deemed necessary to pro- 
vide continuity of a recognized standard of service. 

4. Construction or acquisition of such minor facilities, the lack of which 
would prevent the Government from fulfilling obligations in connection with 
previous contracts. 

SPA is limited in the use of this fund in that prior approval must be secured 
from the Secretary for each expenditure. During fiscal 1953, the increased gen- 
eration coming from Bull Shoals and heavy lines being completed by SPA will 
make power available to additional customers. In many instances, this will 
require service connections some of which will necessarily be constructed by SPA. 
Plans and specifications for future projects, $100,000 

This item includes a $50,000 obligation which will be incurred by SPA partici- 
pation in the interdepartmental survey for the development of the Arkansas. 
White, and Red River Basins. In addition, other preliminary studies to be 
undertaken include: 

1. Reconnaissance and survey of line routes and substation sites. 

2. Cost analysis in connection with line routes and substation sites in terms 
of capital and annual costs, and operating and maintenance expenses. 

3. Investigation and design of material and equipment components prior to 
construction. 

Miscellaneous 

1. Mobile unit substations, $14,940—Two mobile unit substations will be deliy- 
ered to SPA during fiscal 1953. These units will permit delivery of power to 
customers of the Government under emergency conditions or upon short notice 
pending the restoration or construction of permanent facilities. 

We understand some of the power companies of the SPA area were 
scheduled to appear before you. We have no way of knowing what 

e Tr . . . _ 
they said. We can only assume that they are still trying to kill SPA 
or render it ineffective as they have done every year since it began 
operations. Their story is never the same any 2 years except in one 
respect: SPA is not needed. They want all the benefits of the Gov- 
ernment’s hydro power of the area—which they fought and we sup- 
ported—and they want us to have no benefits. 

We trust you know them well enough by now that you will not rel) 
on their statements to the detriment of the farmers of the area without 
giving the farmers an opportunity to reply. 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Roanoke River Basin construction, $3,509,500 

1. 115-kilovolt transmission line connecting Kerr project (Bugas Island) with 
Suffolk, Va., on the east and Prince Edward, Va., on the north.—This line is 
designed to serve a total of 12 load-center delivery points at distribution voltage. 
The following Virginia cooperatives would be served: Mecklenburg Electric 
Cooperative, Southside Electric Cooperative, and Community Electric Coopera- 
tive. Total cost of the proposed line is estimated at $4,711,000 of which $2,564, 
000 is requested for fiscal 1953 to accomplish surveys, land acquisition, clearing, 
material purchase, and construction sufficient to energize 2 load centers by July 
1953, 5 by December 1953, and all 12 by February 1954. 
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2. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Suffolk, Va., to the Portsmouth Navy 
yard.—The purpose of this line is to integrate the Kerr project with steam gen- 
eration facilities at the Navy Yard. Some 150,000 kilowatt-hours would be 
available anually from the steam plant. This energy would suffice to firm up 
50,000 kilowatts of Kerr project capacity to a load factor sufficient for utilization 
by REA cooperatives. The total cost of the line would be $991,000 of which 
$70,500 is being asked in fiscal 1953 to accomplish portions of surveying, land 
acquisition, material procurement, and design. Energization is scheduled for 
March 1954. 

3. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Kerr project to Altavista, Va—This line 
would serve at distribution voltage one load center of the Mecklenburg Electric 
Cooperative, one Joad center of Southside Electric Cooperative, and would in 
clude terminal facilities at Crystal Hill for service at distribution voltage to 
other cooperatives in the area. Total cost of the line is estimated at $2,058,000 
of which $125,000 is requested in fiscal 1953 to accomplish survey work. Energiza- 
tion would be scheduled for December 1954. 

We hear that the Virginia Electric & Power Co. last week told some 
of the Congress that it has substantially concluded a wheeling agree- 
ment thus obviating these three lines. I am sure you will recall thai 
that is about what the same company told the Congress a year ago. 
Your favorable action here is needed. 


4. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Kerr project to the North Carolina cities 
of Rocky Mount, Wilson, and Kinston.—This line is for the purpose of securing 
the excess off-peak steam energy from 40,000 kilowatts of municipally owned 
steam capacity in these cities. The steam energy would be used to firm Kerr 
project generation. Substations necessary to provide service to cooperatives in 
the area would be provided at each city. Total cost of the line is estimated at 
$4,933,000, of which $450,000 is being asked in fiscal 1953 for surveys, design, 
clearing, procurement of materials, and partial construction of the Kerr-Rocky 
Mount section of the line. Energization of the entire line is scheduled for June 
1955, 

Savannah River Basin construction, $2,459,500 

1. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Clark Hill to Greenwood, S. C.—This 
line would provide service to the Greenwood County Electric Power Commission 
which in turn serves the Newberry Electric Cooperative and the Laurens Elec- 
tric Cooperative. Total cost of the facility is estimated at $1,172,000 of which 
$869,500 is being requested in fiscal 1953 te complete the line by October 1952. 
This line is now under construction, 

2. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Clark Hill to Batesburg, S. C.—This 
fatiliv would serve the South Carolina Public Service Authority which in turn 
serves the 16 cooperatives comprising the Central Electric Power Cooperative : 

Aiken Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

Black River Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Coastal Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Edisto Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Fairfield Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Horry Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Lynches River Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Marion Electric Cooperative, Ine. 
Marlboro Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Mid-Carolina Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Newberry Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Palmetto Electric Cooperative, Ine. 

Pee Dee Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Salkehatchie Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Santee Electrie Cooperative, Ine. 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Ine. 

We understand that the Central system would be enabled te operate with 
lower transmission losses and with a higher over-all efficiency were it energized 
from the terminal of this proposed facility. Total cost of the line is estimated 
at $1,086,000 all of which is being requested in fiscal 1953 to complete the facility 
by June 1953. 

3. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Clark Hill to Hartsville, S. C.—This 
line will provide service to the Central Electric Power Cooperative through 
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the South Carolina Public Service Authority. Sixteen distribution cooperatives 
colmprising the membership of Central will benefit. The line will cost $4,7387,0.4 
of which $25,000 js being asked in fiscal 1953 for preliminary work. Energizi- 
tion is scheduled for the fiscal year 1957. 

4. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Clark Hill to Augusta, Ga.—This facility 
is designed to provide a connection from which additional line may be con 
structed for direct service to cooperatives in Georgia in the event that a suir- 
able wheeling arrangement cannot be concluded with the Georgia Power (0, 
The total cost of this facility is estimated at $479,000 all of which is requested 
in fiscal 1953 for completion of the line by June 1953. 


Apalachicola River Basin construction, $50,000 

1. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Jim Woodruff to Tallahassee, Fla 
This line is designed to provide service to the Talquin Electric Cooperative Inc., 
and a point from which to construct additional lines to serve the Seminole Elec- 
tric Cooperative, a generation and transmission group made up of the Centra! 
Florida, Sumter, Suwanee Valley, Tri-County, and Withlacoochee River Electric 
Cooperatives. This facility will cost $1,284,000 of which $25,000 is asked for in 
fiscal 1953 for preliminary work. 

2. 115-kilovolt transmission line from Jim Woodruff to Wiregrass.—This line 
is designed to provide service to the Alabama Electric Cooperative, Inc., a gen- 
eration and transmission cooperative ebmprised of 15 distribution coeperatives,’ 
and to provide a portion of the future tie line between Jim Woodruff and Upper 
Columbia power houses. The facility will cost $1,144,000 of which $25,000 js 
asked for in fiscal 1958 for preliminary design and planning. 


Preliminary engineering studies for all river basins, $90,000 

In order to determine through reconnaissance, survey, economic analysis, and 
engineering study, the additional facilities necessary to market power from a 
properly integrated system, SEPA is requesting $90,000 during fiscal 1953. The 
money will be used to analyze such facilities as: 

(1) Extension of the Clark Hill-Hartsville line to a point of connection with 
the Buggs Island-Kinston line, thus integrating the two projects. 

(2) Extension of the Clark Hill-Greenwood line to interconnect Clark Hill, 
Hartwell, Buford, and Alatoona. 

(3) A line to connect Clark Hill and Jim Woodruff for the purpose of firming 
up Jim Woodruff when it is flooded out during heavy rain periods. 

(4) Extension of the Clark Hill-Augusta line to provide direct service to 
Georgia cooperatives in the event that satisfactory wheeling arrangements 
cannot be concluded with Georgia Power Co. 

(5) Extension of initial facilities in Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia to 
serve directly cooperatives in these States should suitable wheeling contracts 
not be signed. 

Operation and maintenance, $795,000 

This item includes $500,000 for the purchase of power and rental of trans- 
mission facilities. Without money for these purposes any wheeling or a power 
exchange agreement between SEPA and commercial utility companies would be 
impossible. These companies do not give away firming energy. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation has requested $194,720,000 for construction dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953. This compares with $208,052,725 appropriated for this 
purpose in fiscal 1952 and includes the following major electric power projects. 
which, for your convenience, we have listed by States or by major river basin 
development programs in the case of the Missouri Basin project. We have 
also listed the separate rural electric systems that will be affected by the proj- 
ects in each State, as well as those systems affected by projects comprising the 
Missouri River Basin program. The Bureau of Reclamation facilities listed 


1The distribution cooperatives are as follows: Baldwin County Electric Membership 
Corp., Central Alabama Electric Cooperative, Clark-Washington Electric Membership Cor) 
Coosa Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Covington Electric Cooperative, Inc., Dixie Electric 
Cooperative, Pea River Electric Cooperative, Pioneer Electric Cooperative, Inc., South 
Alabama Electrie Cooperative, Southern Pine Electric Cooperative, Tallapoosa River Electric 
Cooperative, Wiregrass Electric Cooperative, Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative, 
Escambia Electric Cooperative, West Florida Electric Cooperative. 
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will affect the power supply of cooperatives and public power districts in one 
or more of the following four ways: 

1. By increasing the effective trf@nusmission capacity of private utility systems 
now serving cooperatives through the introduction of additional power into these 
systems at points closer to cooperative substations. 

2. By increasing the total effective generating capacity of private utilities now 
serving cooperatives with power purchased from the Bureau. 

3. By extending the Bureau’s transmission system to provide additional points 
of direct service to rural systems. 

4. By extending the Bureau’s transmission system to make facilities avail- 
able for additional wheeling arrangements to serve cooperatives and public 
power districts with Bureau power over privately owned systems. 


ALASKA 


1. Continuation of work on Eklutna power plant and transmission lines. 
Cooperatives affected : 

Chugach Electric Association, Anchorage, Alaska, 

Matanuska Electric Association, Palmer, Alaska. 


ARIZONA 


1, Continuation of work on Davis-Mesa Coolidge 230-kilovolt transmission 
line and start of new addition to Prescott and Coolidge substations. 

2. Continuation of work on second Parker-Phoenix 161-kilovolt transmission 
line and start on Buckeye substation. 

3. Continuation of work on second Phoenix-Tuecson-Coolidge 115-kilovolt 
line, and start of new addition to Tucson, Maricopa, and new Oracle substations. 

Cooperatives in Arizona do not receive direct service from the Bureau, but 
these facilities will be used to service the Arizona Power Authority from which 
cooperatives may purchase at wholesale. 


CALIFORNIA 


1. Continuation of work on Folsom and Nimbus power plant and transmission 
facilities. 

2. Tie line between Bonneville system and Central Valley project. 

3. Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton-Ignacio 69-kilovolt transmission line. 

Cooperative affected : Surprise Valley Electric Corp., Alturas, Calif. 


COLORADO 


1. Continuation of work on Green Mountain-Oak Creek 115-kilovolt transmis- 
sion tine, 
2. Continuance of work on Brush-Yuma-Wray 115-kilovolt transmission line. 
3. Continuation of work on Kremmling Top-Gore Junction-Muddy Pass 69- 
kilovolt transmission line. 
4. Continuation of work on Sterling-Holyoke 6)-kilovolt transmission line. 
5. Continuation of work on Flatiron-Greely-Brush-Sterling 115-kilovolt trans- 
mission line. — 
6. Continuation of work on Salida-Guunison 115-kilovolt transmission line. 
7. Continuation of work on Flatiron-Leyner-Brighton-Brush 115-kilovolt trans- 
mission line. 
&. Continuation of work on Polehill and Flatiron power plants. 
Cooperatives affected : 
Morgan County Rural Electric Association, Ft. Morgan, Colo. 
Intermountain Rural Electric Association, Littleton, Colo. 
Union Rural Electrie Association, Brighton, Colo. 
High Line Electric Association, Holyoke, Colo. 
voudre Valley Rural Klectric Association, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Y—W Electric Association, Akron, Colo. 
Gunnison County Electric Association, Crested Butte, Colo. 
Sangra De Cristo Electric Association, Salida, Colo. 
Delta-Montrose Rural Power Lines Association, Delta, Colo. 
Southwest Electric Membership Corp., Palisade, Nebr. 
Midwest Electric Membership Corp., Grant, Nebr. 
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IDAHO 


1. Continuation of construction on Palisades power plant. 

Cooperatives affected : 
Fall River Rural Electric Cooperative, Ashton, Idaho 
Lost River Electric Cooperative, Mackay, Idaho 
Salmon River Electric Cooperative, Challis, Tdaho 
Lower Valley Power & Light, Inc., Freedom, Wyo. 
Jackson Hole Electric Association, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
Sublette Electric Association. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN AREA 


1. Start of work on Jamestown-Fergus Falls-Penson-Granite Falls-Mankato- 
Blue Earth-Jackson-Fort Randall 230-kilovolt transmission line, for which both 
the electric co-ops and the interested power companies in Minnesota have testified 
favorably. 

2. Start of work on Glendo-Lush 34.5-kilovolt line. 

. Start of work on Oahe-Midland 115-kilovolt transmission line. 

. Start of work on Seminoe-Westvaco 115-kilovolt transmission line. 

. Start of work on Sioux City-Omaha 230-kilovolt transmission line. 

. Continuation of work on Gering-Chadron, 115-kilovolt transmission line. 

. Continuation of work on East River, 8. Dak., loop 

. Continuation of work on Rapid City-Midland 115-kilovolt transmission line. 

Continuation of work on Fort Randall-Garrison 230-kilovolt tie line. 

10. Continuation of work on Fort Randall-Sioux City 230-kilovolt transmission 
line. 

11. Continuation of work on Fort Randall-Winner 115-kilovolt transmission 
line. 

12. Continuation of work on Bismarck-DeVaul 69-kilovolt transmission line. 

13. New work on Yellowstone-Billings 115-kilovolt transmission line. 

14. Continuation of work on miscellaneous REA toplines and substations. 

Cooperatives affected : 

Bridger Valley Electric Assocation, Mountain View, Wyo. 
Panhandle Rural Electric Association, Alliance, Nebr. 
Niobrara Electric Membership Association, Hay Springs, Nebr. 
Yellowstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Huntley, Mont. 
Beartooth Electric Cooperative, Red Lodge, Mont. 

Big Horn County Electric Cooperative, Lodge Grass, Mont. 
Tongue River Electric Cooperative, Terry, Mont. 

Big Horn Rural Electric Co., Basin, Wyo. 

Garland Light & Power Co., Powell, Wyo. 

Central Power Electric Cooperative, Inc., Carrington, N. Dak. 
North Central Electric C ee Inc., Bottineau, o Dak. 
Baker Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cando, N. Dak. 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Carrington, N. Dak. 
James Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Edgeley, ie “Dak. 
RSR Electric Cooperative, Inc., Milnor, N. Dak. 

Verendrye Electric Cooperative, Inc., Velva, N. Dak. 
Capital Electric Cooperative, Ine., Bismarck, N. Dak. 
McLean Electric Cooperative, Inc., Garrison, N. Dak. 

East River Electric Power Cooperative, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Clay Union Electrie Corp., Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Union County Electric Cooperative, Elk Point, S. Dak. 
Lincoln-Union Electric Co., Alcester, S. Dak. 

Sioux Valley Empire Electric Association, Colman, 8S. Dak. 
Whetstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Milbank, S. Dak. 
H-D Electric Cooperative, Clear Lake, 8S. Dak. 
Codington-Clark Electric Association, Watertown, S. Dak. 
Turner-Hutchinson Electric, Inc., S. Dak. 

Lake Region Electric Association, Webster, S. Dak. 
Northern Electric Cooperative, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Intercounty Electric Association, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Tri-County Electric Association, Plankenton, S. Dak. 

Bon Homme-Yankton Electric Association, Tabor, S. Dak. 
McCook Electric Association, Salem, 8. Dak. 

Ree Electric Association, Miller, S. Dak. 

Kingsbury Electric Cooperative, DeSmet, S. Dak. 
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Cooperatives affected-—Continued 
Charles Mix Electric Cooperative, Lakes Andes, S. Dak. 
Beadle Electric Association, Huron, S. Dak. 
Spink Electric Association, Redfield, S. Dak. 
Douglas Electric Association, Armour, 8S. Dak. 
Traverse Electric Cooperative, Wheaton, Minn. 
Minnkota Power Cooperative, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Cass County Electric Cooperative, Kindred, N. Dak. 
Nodak Rural Electric Cooperative, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Sheyenne Valley Electric Cooperative, Fenley, N. Dak. 
Cavalier Rural Electric Cooperative, Langdon, N. Dak. 
Red River Valley Cooperative, Halstad, Minn. 
Red Lake Electric Cooperative, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 
Wild Rice Electric Cooperative, Mahonomen, Minn. 
PKM Electric Cooperative, Warren, Minn. 
Leltrami Electric Cooperative, Bemidji, Minn. 
Clearwater-Polk Electric Cooperative, Bagley, Minn. 
Runestone Electric Association, Alexandria, Minn. 
Rural Cooperative Power Association, Maple Lake, Minn. 
Kast Central Electric Association, Braham, Minn. 
Anoka County Cooperative Light & Power Association, Anoka, Minn. 
Kandeyohi Cooperative Electric Power Association, Willmar, Minn. 
Wright-Hennepin Cooperative Electric Association, Maple Lake, Minn. 
Mille Lacs Region Cooperative Power & Light Association, Aitkin, Minn. 
North Pine Electric Cooperative, Fenlayson, Minn. 
Southwestern Minnesota Cooperative Electric, Pipestone, Minn. 
Nobles Cooperative Electric, Worthington, Minn. 
Agra-Lite Cooperative, Benson, Minn. 
Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light & Power Association, Montevideo, 
Minn. 
Renville-Sebley Cooperative Power Association, Danube, Minn. 
Central Minnesota Cooperative Power Association, Clements, Minn, 
Federated Rural Electric Association, Jackson, Minn. 
Cornbelt Power Cooperative, Humboldt, Lowa 
Boone Valley Electric Cooperative, Renwick, Lowa 
Buena Vista County Rural Electric Cooperative, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Franklin Rural Electric Cooperative, Hampton, Lowa 
Grundy County Rural Electric Cooperative, Grundy Center, Iowa 
Butler County Rural Electric Cooperative, Allison, Iowa 
Calhoun County Electric Cooperative Association, Rockwell City, Iowa 
Wright County Rural Electric Cooperative, Clarion, lowa 
Pocahontas County Kural Electric Cooperative, Pocahontas, Towa 
Hancock County Rural Electric Cooperative, Garner, Lowa 
Hardin County Rural Electric Cooperative, Lowa Falls, lowa 
D. FE. K. Rural Electric Cooperative, Esterville, lowa 
Sac County Rural Electric Cooperative, Sac City, lowa 
Sioux Electric Cooperative, Orange City, Lowa 
Plymouth Electric Cooperative, Le Mars, Iowa 
Moona County Rural Electric Cooperative, Onawa, Iowa 
Lyon Rural Electric Cooperative, Rock Rapids, lowa 
O'Brien County Rural Electric Cooperative, Primghar, Lowa 
Woodbury County Rural Electric Cooperative, Moville, lowa 
Cherokee County Rural Electric Cooperative, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Osceola Electric Cooperative, Sibley, Iowa 
Ida County Rural Electric Cooperative, Ida Grove, lowa 
South Crawford Rural Electric Cooperative, Denison, Iowa 
Humboldt County Rural Electric Cooperative, Humboldt, Lowa 


MONTANA 


1, Continuation of work on Canyon Ferry power plant. 
2. Continuation of work on Hungry Horse power plant. 
Cooperatives affected : 
Sun River Electric Cooperative, Fairfield, Mont. 
Fergus Electric Cooperative, Lewistown, Mont. 
Glacier County Electric Cooperative, Cut Bank, Mont. 
Marias River Electric Cooperative, Shelby, Mont. 
Hill County Electric Cooperative, Havre, Mont. 
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Most of these Montana cooperatives have 5-year contracts with Montana 
Power Co. 
NEW MEXICO 


1. Continuation of work on Willard line and substation. 
Cooperatives affected : 
Socorro Electric Cooperative, Socorro, N. Mex. 
Central New Mexico Electric Cooperative, Corona, N. Mex. 
Continental Divide Electric Cooperative, Grants, N. Mex. 


WYOMING 


1. Continuation of work on Alcova power plant. 

Cooperatives affected : 
Washakie Rural Electric Co., Worland, Wyo. 
Hot Springs County Rural Electric Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Sheridan Johnson Rural Electric Association, Sheridan, Wyo. 

In closing I would like to emphasize four points: 

1. The rural electric systems, for the most part, are located in the 
more thinly settled rural] areas, the commercial power companies hav- 
ing served the more densely settled rural areas. Most of the nearly 
1,000,000 farms yet to be served in our system areas are in the extremely 
thinly settled sections. REA is denying some of our applications 
or our systems are not submitting them to serve those areas for lack 
of feasibility. Wholesale power costs are a major factor in deter- 
mining that feasibility. Therefore the question of whether many 
unserved farms will be served depends upon approval of many of 
the power facilities here requested by the farmers’ electric systems. 

2. All the facilities we are requesting will be paid for by the farmers 
and others who use them. 

3. All these facilities will assist the farmers in meeting production 
goals for our country’s strength and defense. 

4. Since we have not had an opportunity, and won’t have, to know 
what the power companies say to your committee regarding these 
facilities, before you accept their statements to our detriment we trust 
you will give us an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. JenseEN. How many REA’s are there in the State of 
Washington ? 

Mr. Exits. There are three groups, several rural areas, in addition 
to the municipalities, as we classify them. 

Mr. Jensen. I have reference to the REA co-ops. 

Mr. Exxis. Yes; there are some 23, including the PUD’s. 

Mr. JensEN. I am not referring to the PUD’s, the PUD’s are an 
entirely different organization. I am talking about the REA co-ops. 
You can supply the figure for the record. 

Mr. Exus. Yes; there are 13 co-ops in the State of Washington, I 
believe—and I will check the figure. (13 is correct, according to REA 
and NRECA records. ) 

Mr. Jensen. And how many REA co-ops are in operation in the 
area of Oregon where the Bonneville power is furnishing electricity / 
| would like to have those, too. 

Mr. Exits. We will have to supply that. 

(There are 12 operating REA co-ops in Oregon, 9 of those buy all 
their energy from Bonneville and 2 of them can get only a part of their 
needs from Bonneville, and 1 co-op in Oregon is unable to get any 
energy from Bonneville. One additional Oregon co-op is under con- 
struction. All of Oregon is in the BPA service area. ) 
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Mr. Jensen. You understand I want the REA co-ops. 

Mr. Extis. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not care about how many public utility districts 
there are—they are an entirely different set-up. 

Mr. Exxis. We will get that and supply it for you. 

Mr. Jensen. There is one thing I want you to bear in mind, Mr. 
Ellis, and that is this committee has never, the members of this com- 
mittee have never objected to the building of hydroelectric dams. 

Mr. Exxis. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JENSEN. Not only that, but this committee has always, wherever 
private utilities and municipal districts did not furnish power to the 
farmers, this committee has always seen to it that such lines were 
run to areas where the farmers could pick up the power at the load 
centers, and get the advantage of hydroelectric power. 

Sometimes the private utility would pick up the power, and wheel 
it out to the REA’s, but this committee has always seen to it that 
power be made available to the farmers of America. And I am 
happy to say that Iam one of those members of this committee which 
has uniformly seen to it that the farmers of America get the power 
if it is at all possible. 

So I feel that the farmers of America have no need to fear that 
they will not be taken care of by the members of this committee. In 
fact by most every Member of Congress, especially those from the 
agricultural States. 

Mr. Extis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee. 


Monpay, Fesruary 11, 1952. 
McNary anp Cuter Josepn Dams 


WITNESS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We are giad to have with us this morning our col- 
league from Washington, Hon. Russell V. Mack. You may proceed, 
Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I wish 
to thank you for this opportunity to appear before your committee. 

When the McNary and the Chief Joseph Dams, now under con- 
struction on the Columbia River, are completed, the power available 
for distribution and sale by the Bonneville Power Administration will 
be practically doubled. 

The MeNary Dam has a rated capacity of 980,000 kilowatts, and 
the Chief Joseph Dam, 576,000 kilowatts, making the rated capacity 
of the two dams 1,556,000 kilowatts, or about three times that of the 
present Bonneville Dam. 

This vast supply of new and additional power to be useful and to 
repay the Government’s investment in these and other Columbia 
River dams, must be transmitted to the OS ee manufac- 
turing centers of western Washington and western Oregon. 
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This is the background for the rather large requests for funds to 
the Pacific Northwest to build power lines and power-distribution 
facilities which have been made of the committee by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

One of the large requests is for $4,954,000 to build a heavy-duty 
power line from Grand Coulee on the Columbia into Olympia. The 
Congress last year appropriated more than $3 million for construc- 
tion work on this line, and the money asked for this year will just 
about complete this line. 

The Columbia-Olympia line is a heavy-duty main trunk line, and 
its function is to transport heavy loads of power from the point of 
production to the center of the heavy power-consuming area of west- 
ern Washington. 

From Olympia the power this line delivers will be distributed over 
most of western Washington, which covers an area about the same 
size as the combined areas of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island. 

Another large Bonneville request is for $4,225,000 to build a line 
from the new dams into Vancouver, Wash., from the dams and to 
provide power distribution facilities at Vancouver which, like 
Olympia, will be made a center from which power will be radiated 
and distributed to large areas of western Washington and to most 
of western Oregon. The areas to be served by both Olympia and 
Vancouver, as power-distributing centers are highly industrialized 
and are growing rapidly, both in population and in industrial activity. 


LONGVIEW, WASH. 


Another item of $917,000 is requested by the Bonneville Power 
Administration to complete additional power facilities at Longview, 
Wash. The cities of Longview and Kelso, Wash., lie so close to- 
gether that one cannot tell where one stops and the other begins. 

These two communities have a combined population of about 35,000 
and are among the fastest growing cities on the Pacific Coast. They 
are the center of the largest lumber mill operations in the world, of 
pulp and paper mills, and of an aluminum plant of the Reynolds 
Metal Co., which is now engaged in expanding its operations. 

Extra power facilities are badly needed in this area and the money 
requested for new facilities at this point should be granted to provide 
improved facilities there. 


SHELTON-KITSAP COUNTY AREAS 


Bonneville Power Administration has asked for $305,000 for im- 
proved facilities in the Shelton-Kitsap County areas. This money 
will be for completing lines, the construction of which already is far 
advanced. These lines will serve the Bremerton Navy Yard area 
where added power facilities are needed by the navy yard. 

Other items among Bonneville Power Sdinitisteation requests are 
mostly small in amounts and for the most part are to complete work 
already in progress. 

Item 13, for $56,000 is to complete doubling of the size of the power 
Jine between Raymond and Aberdeen, for which work $718,000 wi 
provided by Congress last year. Work on this line is already well 
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advanced, and the $56,000 requested for the coming year will com- 
plete this facility. . 

The requests for $74,000 for substation additions at Chehalis, for 
$130,000 in the Morton area of eastern Lewis County, for $22,000 for 
the Westport-Cathlamet line and for $123,000 for north Bonneville 
improvements are all to complete work in progress. 

Unless these small sums to complete the work in progress are 
granted, the area involved cannot be served with maximum efficiency, 
and the Government derive maximum financial returns on invest- 
ments already made in power lines and power facilities in these areas. 


TRANSFORMER AT ABERDEEN 


There is also an item of $36,000 in the Bonneville request for addi- 
tional transformer facilities at Aberdeen. These will enable the 
Aberdeen PUD to serve the Quinalt Light Co., of Quinalt, an REA 
cooperative that has been dependent on a small stream for its power. 
This stream has a tendency to dry up in summer months, leaving the 
area, Which has a number of small lumber and shingle mills, deficient 
in power. 

Throughout this southwest Washington area the people are almost 
entirely dependent on the Bonneville Power Administration for most 
of their power. It is, therefore, important that increased and im- 
proved power-distribution facilities be provided for this rapidly grow- 
ing area. 

I therefore urge that the committee approve in full these power-line 
facilities for southwest Washington, which the Bonneville Power 
Administration has requested. 


Bureav or Inptianw Arrairs 
TULALIP INDIAN AGENCY OFFICE, WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
requested this committee to provide increased funds for its future 
operation. 

In line with that, I would like to point out to this committee what 
I regard as waste of money which has been heretofore appropriated 
to this department. 

For a number of years the Indian Bureau has been operating in 
the State of Washington two agencies, the Tulalip Indian Agency 
Office, formerly located at Tulalip, near Everett. Wash., and the 
Taholah Indian Ageney Office, formerly located at Hoquiam, Wash. 

The Indian Service claims that in the interest of economy these 
two agencies should be consolidated, and they move the Hoquiam 
agency office to Everett. 

Examiners of the General Accounting Office who investigated this 
consolidation said that if there were a consolidation the consolidated 
office ought to be located at Hoquiam, where 95 percent of the business 
with the Indian has been conducted, and not at Everett, where only 
5 percent of the business has been conducted. 

The General Accounting Office examiners pointed out that the Bu- 
reau of Indian A ffairs, with some 28 people. has occupied a very large 
and comfortable oftice in the Federal Building at Hoquiam, rent-free, 
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and when moved up to Everett, according to the examiner's report 
of the General Accounting Office, $4,805.33 was spent on such items 
as interior painting, wiring, linoleum, construction of a large vault, 
furniture repair, and the construction of an office reception counter 
in the building at Everett, when all these facilities already were 
installed at Hoquiam. 

' The General Accounting Office further found that the Indian 
Service has taken over offices at Everett that could be occupied by 
other Federal agencies in Everett. They say in their report that if 
the Indian Agency removed to Hoquiam, the space now oceupied in 
Everett by the Indian Agency could be made use of by other Federa! 
agencies with a savings of some $5,600 annually to the taxpayers. 
These examiners stated further that a saving of some $4,500 would 
be effected annually through the elimination of such costs as extra tele- 
phone exchange, long-distance calls, light, water, heat, janitor service, 
and per diem and other travel expense of the chief clerk, superinten«- 
ent, and others. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are in western Washington about 10,000 
Indians served by the Indian Service. The largest tribe in the entire 
area is at Taholoh, some 30 miles west of Hoquiam, and it is now neces- 
sary for members of that tribe to travel 30 miles to Hoquiam and 160 
miles to Everett in order to transact business with the Indian Service. 

The Indian Agency has said that this will not inconvenience the 
Indians since they can handle their business by mail. If that is a 
true statement, then there is no need to have banks in small communi- 
ties; they could all be located in metropolitan areas, and the people in 
the other areas could do business by mail, just as they say the Indians 
located 150 or 160 miles away can transact their business at Everett. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this committee ought to request of Mr. 
Myer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, an answer to the charges of 
wasteful expenditure of Federal funds made by the General Account- 
ing Office. I have written to Mr. Myer, and I have received answers. 
but they seem to evade, rather than answer the charges made by the 
General Accounting Office examiners. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have a report from the General Accounting 
Office ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. Here is a statement containing excerpts from 
their report. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want to put that in the record. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that I asked Mr. 
Dillon Myer why he was spending the $4,805.33 to fix up this Everett 
office when they already had a well-equipped office at Hoquiam, and 
his reply was that they were not spending $4,805, but were only spend- 
ing $4,500. 

I asked for an explanation as to why space was occupied at Everett 
by the Indian Office when other agencies could save $5,600 yearly by 
occupying those quarters. His reply, as I recall it, was that the Indian 
Service was paying no rent. No one had said the Indian Service was 
paying rent at Everett but other Government agencies were paying 
rent there. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard this as a waste of public funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Most of the Indians are near the Hoquiam office ? 
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Mr. Mack. One of the largest tribes is only 30 miles from Hoquiam, 
but 190 miles to Everett. There are about 30 tribes served by the 
western Washington agency, and of those members, I should say that 
it would be very close to 50-50 as to those nearest Everett and nearest 
Hoquiam. But of the money handled by the Indian Service, 87 per- 
cent belongs to one tribe that is within 30 miles of Hoquiam but is 
190 miles from Everett. The Indians have to go to the Indian Serv- 
ice to get the money to purchase any commodity. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will in- 
sert in the record the report of the investigators of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to above follows :) 


Extract From Report oF EXAMINATION OF THE ACCOUNTS AND RELATED RECORDS 
OF THE WESTERN WASHINGTON INDIAN AGENCY, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, EVERETT, WASH. 


The Tulalip Indian Agency office formerly located at Tulalip, Wash., and the 
Taholah Indian Agency office formerly located at Hoquiam, Wash., have beeu 
consolidated and moved to the city of Everett, Wash. 

The records show that as far back as September 1949 it was decided adminis- 
tratively to establish the headquarters office at Hoquiam, the area office at Port- 
land being advised by the Bureau of Indian Affairs,"** * * that the consolida- 
tion must take effect immediately ; that the Tulalip subagency would be allowed 
only a district agent and one clerk, CAF—4; that arran ;ement had been arrived 
at by considering the workload at a similar subagency in Oklahoma; that the 
Washington office definitely would not allow the position of clerk-stenographer 
at Tulalip; and that the superintendent must be headquartered at Taholah.” 

After making arrangements to transfer personnel, accounts, and records to 
Hoquiam, at which place and vicinity about 95 percent of the combined work of 
both agencies is located for continuous attention, the approved transfer to that 
place wus abandoned due—according to reports received—to local representa- 
tions made at Everett, Wash., a town of some 50,000 population, located about 12 
miles south of Tulalip. 

Pursuant to instructions of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated July 6, 
and approved July 7, 1951, by Assistant Secretary of the Interior Dale E. Doty, the 
Tulalip Agency located at Tulalip, Wash., and the Taholah Agency located at 
Hoquiam, Wash., some 150 miles apart, were consolidated into the Western 
Washington Agency with headquarters at Tulalip. 

Since, reportedly, the Tulalip Agency was not suitable for headquarters of the 
two agencies, because of a lack of adequate sewage and water facilities, the 
headquarters office was established on October 1, 1950, at Everett, Wash., office 
space being available for such purpose in a Government-owned building which 
was occupied by CAA during World War II. Before moving into the building 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs spent $4,805.33 to prepare it for occupancy, the 
costs including such items as interior painting, wiring, linoleum, construction of a 
large vault, furnace repair, and construction of office reception counter. Failure 
to establish the headquarters office at Hoquiam as planned where there still exists 
vacant office space in the United States Post Office Building, and where still 
remain the personnel, accounts, records, and files of the Taholah Agency, with 
minor exceptions, has created a situation of continuous and unnecessary expense 
and a tremendous handicap to the more efficient administration of the affairs of 
the two agencies. 

When an attempt was made by the Bureau to consolidate the Tulalip and 
Taholah Agencies, with the main office at Hoquiam, it was considered that only 
two of some 11 employees would be required to remain at the Tulalip Agency, and 
the superintendent, chief clerk, and others would join some 28 employees at 
\loguiam, where ample office space was and still is available. In fact, the second 
and third floors of this modern office building, with spacious and newly renovated 
rooms, complete with lavatory facilities, telephones, heat, light, built-in steel 
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vaults, steel safes, filing cabinets, desks, etc., have the appearance of having been 
abandoned for the past several months. Most of the space on the two floors has 
been in use for many years by the Taholah Agency (evidently excessive to the 
needs of that agency force) and when some of the records were moved to Tulalip 
(Everett), several large rooms were left vacant except for filing cabinets, detached 
telephones, and other equipment. 

These rooms are still vacant and being heated as though they were occupied. 
For the past several months only one clerk has occupied one of four large rooms 
on the second floor. These rooms comprise some 1,660 square feet of floor space, 
with telephones and filing cabinets in each. There are also two other vacant 
rooms on this floor, with separate entrance doors, which comprise a total of 
approximately 500 square feet. On the third floor there are two rooms vacant 
except for old files and office equipment not in use. These two rooms comprise 
about 672 square feet. In all, there are now some 3,000 square feet of vacant office 
space on the second and third floors of the building being heated and held for 
occupancy. The postmaster, custodian of the building, stated that he is holding 
this space for use of the Indian agency. 

Consolidation of the two agencies, if, in fact, they were consolidated, should 
result in substantial savings to the Government, but as established at Everett, 
Wash., there have been increased costs of administration due to the great dis- 
tance between the main office and Hoquiam, where the bulk of work is to be 
performed and records are retained. 

The Tulalip Indians have advanced to such extent that they require little at- 
tention by the Government, except for land leases, individual Indian moneys, and 
rehabilitation loans. 

The modern office building at Everett, occupied by the Western Washington 
Agency, comprises some 2,500 square feet of office and storage space. Other 
Government agencies are renting office space in Everett at a cost of $2 and upward 
per square foot. If the Indian Agency were moved to Hoquiam the space it now 
occupies at Everett could, of course, be used by other agencies, thus affecting a 
saving of some $5,600 annually. Also, a further saving of some $4,500 would be 
effected annually through elimination of such cost items as telephone exchange, 
long-distance calls, lights, water, heat, janitor services, per diem and other travel 
expenses of the chief clerk, superintendent, and others. The chief clerk is 
required to visit the Hoquiam office weekly. He spends the greater portion of 2 
days each week going and returning, with only one full day for work at Hoquiam. 


Monpay, Frsruary 11, 1952. 
ImreriaL Diverston Dam aNd Att-AMERICAN CANAL 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us our colleague from Arizona, Hon. 
John R. Murdock. 

Mr. Mvurpvock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement, and in the interest of saving time, I would like to submit 
ii for the record and summarize very briefly what else I have in mind. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, about a year ago, in writing the Interior bill for the present 
fiscal year, you included an item of about $291,000 for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to operate the Imperial Diversion Dam and the first section of the <All 
American Canal down to Pilot Knob on the Mexican border. Your committee 
also Wrote in language which seemed to me desirable, but which was legislation 
on a appropriation bill and therefore subject to a point of order. I thought it 
likely that a point of order would be raised against it by Congressman Phillips 
of California, and if so the language would go out on a point or order, The 
gentleman from California offered an amendment to strike the item of appro 
priation out of the bill, and the amendment carried on a voice vote. Later, in 
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the other body, a part of this appropriation was restored in amount of about 
$191,000 with certain language calling for corrective action between the contend- 
ing forces before the end of this fical year. It is my information that some 
move is in progress to reconcile the conflicting views in regard to the control and 
operation of the Imperial Diversion Daim and this first section of the All-Ameri- 
can Canal, but I fear the question has not been resolved. It will be more than 
unfortunate if no solution is reached either by negotiation or by litigation prior 
to the time the limited appropriation has been expended. It will be a tragic 
thing if money is not supplied to the Bureau of Reclamation to operate the 
Imperial Diversion Dam and the first section of the All-American Canal so long 
as the present confused and conflicting legal situation remains unclarified. 

Mr. Chairman. I understand there is a budget estimate for a suitable amount 
to enable the Department of the Interior through the Bureau of Reclamation to 
continue operating the Imperial Dam and the first section of the All-American 
Canal. I cannot too strongly urge the committee to approve this request and write 
some such amount into the bill now being prepared. Do not be misled by any 
talk that a move now going on will be completed satisfactorily within a short 
time and thus make this appropriation unnecessary. The appropriation should 
be made, and if the committee thinks wise its use could be contingent upon a 
satisfactory solution of the conflicting points of view. However, to fail to write 
in any appropriation, as no doubt you have been asked to do, would play directly 
into the hands of the very forces which in my considered judgment are absolutely 
in the wrong. You might save ‘a little money by ignoring this budget request— 
but at what a price. That would be the most expensive economy that I have 
ever heard of. I want the United States Government to keep its word but when 
I say “keep its word” I mean that that phrase shall be rightly interpreted and 
not selfishly interpreted by intensely interested parties. I don’t doubt the least 
bit that you have had witnesses recently before you arguing that this appropria- 
tion item should not be written into the bill. I know how harassed you are in 
these days of tremendous financial difficulties, and how you must struggle to 
keep appropriations within reasonable bounds, and how difficult it is to make 
hard and cruel choices between good appropriations and better appropriations— 
and how eagerly you must grasp at every suggestion to minimize total appro- 
priations and to cut out less desirable appropriations of which this may seem 
to be one. Do not be deceived. There is far more involved here than has been 
brought out even in the extended testimony which you already may have had. 
There is much more here than meets the eye. 

I didn’t hear the testimony given before your committee, nor have I read it 
in the transcript, but I am sure I know exactly what it was—for I have heard 
many times the arguments which were undoubtedly put forth by the California 
representatives. I have heard these arguments many times from no doubt the 
sume witnesses in appearances before legislative committees, some of which com- 
mittees I have presided over myself. I have heard the Government denounced 
by those who represent the Imperial irrigation district and who declare that 
Uncle Sam has not kept his word as written in the contract of 1932 between the 
Interior Department and the Imperial irrigation district. Yes, I know all the 
arguments and doubt not that you have had them summarized by those who are 
opposing this small item of appropriation to the Bureau of Reclamation. Now 
I am diametrically opposed to these representatives of the Imperial irrigation 
district in regard to that contract of December 1932, and I have often said that 
in my judgment no prudent Secretary of the Interior should ever have signed 
that contract. Now we have a treaty with a foreign power which cuts squarely 
across that contract and nullifies that contract, and yet you gentlemen are asked 
to take dangerous liberties with international obligation in order to force the 
keeping of a contract. I declare to you that the Imperial irrigation district has 
the United States Government over a barrel if we are going to carry out their 
interpretation of the contract regardless of the possible effects upon the Mexican 
Water treaty. If you cripple the Department of the Interior by shutting off 
funds for the operation of these facilities, you have played directly into the hands 
of these spokesmen for the Imperial irrigation district, and when that happens 
even for a day—in my judgment there will be no means of negotiation of a 
reasonable and just contract nor, for that matter, a likely ground of judicial 
settlement. To deny an appropriation by Congress settles the matter on the 1932 
basis. 

How would the Appropriations Subcommittee handling the Treasury Depart- 
hient appropriation bill react to the suggestion from an Al Capone organization 
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to save the Government money by turning over the management to such an orgy 
ization of the operation of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving and running 
the mint? It is pretty expensive for the Government to operate the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and also the mint, and I don’t doubt the least bit that 
there are private organizations who, given complete power, would operate the 
same with a saving of the cost of operation to Uncle Sam. Gentleman, we hai 
better pay the proper agencies of the Federal Government as the constituted 
authorities to carry on the work of the Federal Government which is of such 
vital interest not only to the half-dozen States directly involved in this cise 
but indirectly the entire Nation—important not only for the present fiscal year 
but for a hundred or a thousand years to come. If we let time pass until we 
reach a point where the Bureau of Reclamation has no funds with which to 
operate the Imperial Diversion Dam and the All-American canal in such a way 
as to carry out the treaty with Mexico of 1945, in my judgment it will mean 
that that treaty would thereby be breached. I fear it is not well known what 
would be the effect of breaching the water treaty with Mexico. I can see how a 
handful of Californians would profit if the Mexican water treaty is breached, 
but I cannot begin to estimate what such would cost the rest of us not only for 
the present but for a long future. 

What is my interest in this matter? As a Member of Congress my interest 
is on a par with yours, excepting that you have the added responsibility of initist- 
ing these appropriation items. Is my State of Arizona interested in this? Yes; 
very vitally so and so are six other States in the Colorado Basin. We who live 
in the Colorado Basin are very keenly aware of the tremendous significance 
of the Colorado River. We know the primary benefits and the secondary benetits 
and the trivial benefits, relatively speaking, and we urge a course of congressiona! 
action that will afford the greatest good to the greatest number of our citizens 
at the same time carrying out faithfully our international obligations. If you 
want to attach a condition or tie a string to this appropriation making it depend 
upon reasonable contingencies, very well, but I urge you not to leave the Bureau 
of Reclamation without funds even for a day to operate the work which the 
Bureau built and for which the Government has not been paid and the title 
of which rests with the United States—that, the Imperial Diversion Dam and 
the All-American canal to the border of Mexico. 


Mr. Chairman, I am chairman of a legislative committee whic 
has wide jurisdiction, including coverage of Indian affairs, so I 
was very much interested in the statement made by the gentleman 
a few moments ago, Mr. Mack, with reference to the Indian service 
in western Washington. This committee also has obligations in 
respect to mines and mining, irrigation and reclamation, and ag 
are several other matters that I would like to touch upon; but 
came specifically today to touch upon one matter connected with 
irrigation and reclamation, and that is an item for the appropri- 
ation bill, which I presume you are considering in writing the 
bill, for the Bureau of Reclamation, providing a certain amount 
of money for the Bureau to maintain and operate the Imperial 
Diversion Dam and the first section of the All-American Cana! 
for the next fiscal year 

Mr. Jensen. I understand they are all ready to enter into a 
contract to let the Imperial water district take this thing over. 
which would not make it necessary for the Government to spend 
money. 

Mr. Mervocx. May I make answer to that? You may recall a 
year ago there was an item of $291,000 appropriated to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for this same purpose, and the language in thie 
bill was plainly subject to a_point of order, it being legislation on 
an appropriation measure. Congressman Phillips offered an amend- 
ment that struck out not only the language which was subject to the 
point of order, but the item of $291,000 to ‘the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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You will recall that there was later inserted in the bill in the other 
body $191,000 instead of $291,000, and it was agreed that meanwhile 
negotiations should be carried on for a rewriting of the contract of 
1932, so as to harmonize conflicting views. é 

I had a rather extensive colloquy with Congressman Phillips on 
the floor under date of May 1, and again on May 14 of last year, 
and I have excerpts from the Congressional Record which I will leave 
with the committee. 

Congressman Phillips maintained that no money shouid be ap- 
propriated to the Bureau, and I maintained that the Bureau should 
have funds appropriated to operate these facilities—the Imperial Di- 
version Dam and the first section of the All-American Canal from the 
dam down to the Mexican border, to Pilot Knob. 

Now, I know how you gentlemen are harassed by applications for 
appropriations; you have to make some hard choices between good 
appropriations and better appropriations. 

Mr. JeENsen. And bad appropriations. 

Mr. Murpock. And bad appropriations—I should throw all three 
of them in. 

It is true, as I said in this extensive colloquy last year with Con- 
gressman Phillips, that the contract signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior December 1, 1932, provides that when the facilities are com- 
pleted and turned over to the Imperial irrigation district, then the 
repayments start legally. 

You will recall that I said last year on the floor that the Imperial 
irrigation district had some 25 million acre-feet from the Colorado 
River the last 10 years and during those last 10 years they have grown 
about three-fourths of a billion dollars’ worth of agricultural 
products. 

Congressman Phillips said the repayments were not dae, and tech- 
nically he is right. He asked with some harshness why we did not 
empower the Secretary of Interior, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the district to carry out the contract. 

Gentlemen, here is a serious situation. Now, what is the right 
thing to do? Since the contract was entered into, the contract of 
December 1, 1932, we have made a treaty with Mexico which cuts 
directly across the terms of the contract. 

I say this is an international agreement, and I urged Secretary 
George Marshall, when he was Secretary of State, for Heaven’s sake 
not to let anybody but the constituted authorized representatives of 
the United States of America, the proper Federal agency, carry out 
this water treaty with Mexico, or any other international! obligation. 

And I pointed out to Secretary Marshall, when I wrote him, that 
it is not only the Imperial irrigation district interested here but the 
Yuma Valley people in Arizona who get water from the American 
Canal; they are vitally interested also. And now the Gila project 
people and the people on the Mesa at Yuma and in the Welton-Mo- 
hawk division who get their water from the east end of the Imperial 
diversion dam are concerned in this. 

Now, gentlemen, we must not let one irrigation district control that 
Imperial diversion dam when there are three projects in Arizona and 
several in California besides the Imperial irrigation district vitally 
interested. We just simply cannot afford to do that. 
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On top of this, the carrying out of that treaty with Mexico depends 
absolutely upon who controls and operates the Imperial diversion dain 
and the first section of the All-American Canal, and under the terms 
of the treaty 500,000 acre-feet of water are supposed to be delivered 
to Mexico through this All-American Canal. 

Mr. Kirwan. They do not use the canal now. They have built a 
dam on their side; have they not? They have no use for the canal, 
since they get their water from their own dam. 

Mr. Murvocx. I fear that is not quite right, although they do have 
a new dam near the border. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody testified here that they did not get a bucket 
of water out of the canal since they have built the dam. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, the water coming down follows the canal 
to the international boundary line, on down to the Pilot Knob, and 
then it flows down there to Mexico. Is that right ? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. Physically it may be that way. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mexico has built a dam twenty-some-odd miles below 
that line. 

Mr. Murpock. You seem a little confused as to the location of that 
dam. 

Mr. Jensen. Since they have built that dam they are not so con- 
cerned about the amount of water that is coming through this All- 
Americal Canal, because they are simply picking up the water now 
from the dam. The treaty which was entered into is not of so much 
importance to Mexico, since they have built the dam just below the 
border between the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. Murpvocx. Mr. Chairman, it was my impression that the build- 
ing of the Morales Dam just mentioned was also a part of the treaty, 
and that it was in addition to the use of the All-American Canal and 
the wasteway at Pilot Knob. Mexico is to get, under the terms of the 
treaty, 1,500,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Murpock. I think one-third, or 500,000 acre-feet, was to go to 
Mexico through the All-American Canal. 

Mr. Kirwan. But someone testified they are not taking it; they have 
nothing to do with the canal. I can see the point you make, and | 
know there are irrigation districts in Arizona, as well as three in 
California. But, so far as Mexico is concerned, we have had testimony 
that Mexico is not taking one bucket of water out of the All-American 
Canal; they are getting water from the dam. Of course, Mexico is 
entitled to it, but the testimony is she is not using it. 

But I see your point: that, since there are five irrigation districts, 
I do not think it should be under the control of either one. They might 
get. selfish; anyone might. 

Mr. Jensen. This is the situation: The State Department. has 
turned this matter over entirely to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Chapman, to determine just what is being done regarding the Mexican 
interest in this matter, and the Secretary of Interior is now making a 
study as to what his determination will be; is he not ? 

Mr. Murpvock. I think that is the situation in part. I do not see how 
the Secretary of State can turn the mattern over entirely to the Secre- 
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tary of Interior, The Secretary of Interior is only the engineer, he 
and his subordinates, for handling the works, after building the 
facilities a dozen years ago, and the Bureau has been operating ‘them 
all of these years, but the Secretary of State is the constituted au- 
thority to carry out international obligations, and I do not see how he 
could turn over that authority. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Murpocx. There is one suggestion I think should be clarified : 
While I am not an engineer, the Morales Dam is not a storage dam; 
there is no way to store water behind it, In any appreciable amounts. 

Mr. Jensen. There is not 

Mr. Murpock. No: it is purely a diversion dam with one end in 
Mexico and the other end in the United States. 

Mr. JensEN. Then | have certainly been misinformed if it stores no 
water. 

Mr. Murvock. Of course, water piles up somewhere behind it. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, it stores water, then / 

Mr. Mcrnock. Not in the sense that we consider the Coulee Dam. 

Mr. JENSEN. But it stores enough water to provide water for that 
area, does it not? 

Mr. Murpock. I doubt it, as a long-run matter. There is a lot of 
land in Mexico lying west of the Colorado River; in fact, most of the 
irrigation land lies west, and they have been getting their water 
through the All-American Canal. I do not believe that the Mexican 
land can be supplied a total of 1,500,000 acre-feet from the Morales 
Dam and count on it for all time. I think they are going to have to 
depend on getting water through the first section of the All-American 
Canal as the treaty provides. 

Mr. Jensen. Where does that water flow; into Mexico ¢ 

Mr. Murpock. Out of the All-American Canal, some of it does, or at 
least it has been going that way. 

Mr. Jensen. The first section of the All-American Canal. 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. Now, please, gentlemen, instead of dropping 
that item as you probably have been asked to do, appropriate the 
money to the Bureau of Reclamation, and if necessary, make it con- 
tingent upon the satisfactory completion of negotiations that are now 
going on. Please do not leave the Bureau of Reclamation without any 
funds to operate the Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal in 
case these negotiations break down. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, Mr. Murdock, the Imperial Valley irriga- 
tion district has agreed that if-we will permit the Imperial water 
district to handle this whole matter, as the contract signed in 1932 
provides, that any time the Bureau of Reclamation or the Interior 
Department wants to cancel that contract, they can cancel it and take 
them out of business, lock, stock and barrel; and I do not think you 
are in a very dangerous situation. 

Mr. Meurpock. Well, I feel that as a nation we are, and especially 
is that true of the other interested districts. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Murdock, we are very glad you have been with 
us and enjoyed your statement, and we will “make every effort to see 
that both the States of California and Arizona are satistied. 

Mr. Murpock, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
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WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL COUNSEL, IMPERIAL IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Norre.i. We will hear now from our colleague, Mr. Phillips, 
of California. 

Mr. Puiturs. The Imperial irrigation district is represented here 
today by Mr. Northcutt Ely. special counsel, and Mr. M. J. Dowd, con- 
sulting engineer. The district appears in opposition to an item of 
$420,000 carried in the budget for operation and maintenance of the 
All-American Canal. It objects on the grounds, first. that the appro- 
priation is subject to a point of order and, second. that it should be 
deleted on the merits. A somewhat similar item in the amount of 
$291,000 was stricken from the bill last year on the floor of the House 
by amendment after I had submitted a point of order against it. The 
Senate restored $191,000 with the following explanation : 

The committee has approved the inclusion in the total appropriation from the 
Colorado River dam fund, Bureau of Reclamation, $191,000 to continue oper- 
ation and maintenance during the construction of Imperial Dam and the All- 
American Canal, including Pilot Knob check and wasteway with the under- 
standing that the use of said funds for this purpose is to be for this one fiscal 
year pending a determination of the effect of the Mexican water treaty of 1944 
on the existing repayment contract of December 1, 1932, between the United 
States and the Imperial irrigation district. 

The committee recommends that the Secretary of the Interior enlist the aid 
of the Department of Justice in promptly exploring the possibility of a contract 
between Imperial irrigation district and the United States to the end that « 
mutually satisfactory determination may be agreed upon and that the Imperi:l 
irrigation district also promptly join in this endeavor. 

The appropriation of funds for operation and maintenance during construc- 
tion of Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal shall not be considered preju- 
dicial to the interest of the United States or Imperial irrigation district. 


Mr. Ely today will summarize the negotiations that have taken 
place since passage of last year’s appropriation bill. Mr. Dowd has 
already stated to you Imperial irrigation district’s position on the 
merits. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you Mr. Phillips. 

We have as our next witness, Mr. Ely. 

Mr. Exy. I am appearing for Imperial irrigation district. 

Mr. Norreti. You may proceed at this time, sir. 

Mr. Exy. Mr. Chairman, the Imperial irrigation district appears 
in opposition to an item of $420,000 for the All-American Canal, 
contained in this year’s budget. This item is carried in the budget 
as though it were a construction item. Actually the All-American 
Canal, that portion of it with which we are concerned, has long since 
been completed. Water has been delivered through it since 1942. The 
$420,000 item is desired not for actual construction, but for operation 
and maintenance of the canal. 

As Mr. Dowd explained in his testimony here last week, we object 
to this item basically on two grounds: First, as a matter of law it is 
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contrary to rule 21 of the House, and subject to a point of order for 
that reason. Second, on the merits, the committee should not include 
this item in the bill. ; 

I shall address myself only briefly to the legal question, because I 
am confident that the committee will strike out the appropriation on 
the merits, and that if by any chance it should not, then Congressman 
Philips, who is here today, would succeed again on the House floor 
as he did last year in deleting the item when the bill is considered 
there. A point of order was submitted to the parliamentarian last 
year. The parliamentarian advised that he was prepared to sustain 
it and by agreement the appropriation was amended out of the bill. 

Rule 21 of the House provides, as you know, that no appropriation 
shall be reported in any general appropriation or be in order as an 
amendment thereto for any expenditure not previously authorized 
by law unless in continuation of appropriations for such public works 
as are already in progress, nor shall any provision in any such bill 
or amendment thereto changing existing law be in order except such 
as, being germane to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench ex- 
penditures. 

The proceedings before your committee last year appear at pages 
1282 to 1836 of the hearings on the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1952, and in the Senate upon the same bill, 
H. R. 8790, Eighty-second Congress, at pages 1433 to 1497, 1955 to 
2015, and 2225 to 2228. 

The appropriation is in contravention of rule 21 of the House for 
a variety of reasons. The only authorization which may be claimed 
for it is derived from the Boulder Canyon Project. Act. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act, the act of December 21, 1928, 
stipulates that before any expenditures are made for construction or 
operation or maintenance of the All-American Canal, the Secretary of 
the Interior must have in hand contracts adequate in his judgment to 
provide for full repayment of all amounts advanced by the United 
States and for such operation and maintenance. 

The contract of the Imperial irrigation district dated December 
1, 1982, provides explicitly a limitation of $38,500,000 upon the obliga- 
tion of that district for repayment. The testimony of the Bureau of 
Reclamation has already demonstrated that the United States has 
expended in excess of that sum. Consequently $420,000 or any other 
item now appropriated for operation and maintenance of that canal 
would be a nonreimbursable item and not authorized by law. 

The project act authorizes or directs that all appropriations for the 
construction, operation or maintenance of the canal be made from the 
Colorado River Dam fund. This is an appropriation from the general 
funds of the Treasury. 

Reservation A to the Mexican Water Treaty approved by the Senate 
April 18, 1945, directs that before any expenditure isamade for works 
not listed specifically in reservation A, the Congress must have author- 
ized the same. There is no authorization anywhere for either the 
acquisition of the capacity in the All-American Canal for delivery of 
water to Mexico, nor for the payment of operation or maintenance 
for that purpose. Congress must authorize such an expenditure be- 
fore it may lawfully be appropriated. For these and other reasons, 
the proposed appropriation is in violation of rule 21 of the House. 
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Passing that point, I come now to the merits of the proposed appro- 
priation. You may recall that the last year, the Senate committee, 
after full consideration of that same problem, provided in its report 
upon the Interior Department Appropriation bill at page 25, as 
follows: 

The committee has approved the inclusion in thé total appropriation from the 
Colorado River Dam fund, Burean of Reclamation, $191,000. to continue opera- 
tion and maintenance during construction of Imperial Dam and the All-Ameri- 
ean Canal, including Pilot Knob check and wasteway, with the understanding 
that the use of said funds for this purpose is to be for this one fiscal year pend- 
ing a determination of the effect of the Mexican water treaty of 1944 on the 
existing repayment contract of December 1, 1932, between the United States and 
the Imperial irrigation district. 

That report recognizes that the only reason why the Department of 
the Interior has not carried out provisions of its contract of December 
1, 1932, to transfer operation and maintenance of that canal to this 
district has been the existence of the Mexican water treaty.  Thie 
Department has gone on record before your committee on several ov- 
casions that, but for the treaty, the canal would be transferred to 
Imperial irrigation district as the contract requires. When it is so 
transferred, the cost to the United States for operation and main- 
tenance ceases. Under the contract of December 1, 1932, Imperial 
irrigation district is to pay the cost of operation and maintenance of 
the All-American Canal, after it is transferred to us. We are pre- 
pared and willing to assume that burden. There is no occasion whiat- 
ever for continuing such a burden upon the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Following the action of the Senate committee last year, the De- 
partment of the Interior undertook to resolve this problem by nego- 
tiations with us, as the committee had directed. I desire to place 
in your record the documents which have accrued since that action 
of the Senate committee last year, down to date. There are nine of 
them. 

First, on July 16, 1951, the Secretary of the Interior, in response to 
the mandate of the Senate committee, convened a meeting in Washi- 
ington attended by 14 Government officials and by representatives of 
Imperial irrigation district. 

Those attending were as follows: 

Hon. Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. 

W.E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Edward G. Brown, attorney general of California. 

Michael W. Straus, United States Commissioner of Reclamation. 

G. W. Lineweaver, Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation. 

Mastin G. White, Solicitor, Interior Department. 

Robert E. Mulroney, Chief, Trial Section, Lands Division, Department of Justice. 
A. Devitt Vanech, Assistant Attorney General, Lands Division, Department of 

Justice. 

J. Edward Williams, First Assistant, Lands Division, Department of Justice. 
Edward Weinberg, assistant chief counsel, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Edward W. Fisher, chief counsel, Bureau of Reclamation. 
Richard J. Coffey, regional counsel, Bureau of Reclamation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kk. A. Moritz, regional director, Bureau of Reclamation, Boulder City, Nev. 
Everett W. Mattoon, assistant attorney general of California. 

M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer, Imperial irrigation district. 

Northeutt Ely, special counsel, Imperial irrigation district. 

Evan T. Hewes, president, Imperial irrigation district. 

hi. D. Eaton, Director, Operation and Maintenance, Bureau of Reclamation. 
Theodore F., Stevens, law office of Northeutt Ely. 

J. McB. Meade, assistant regional counsel, Los Angeles, Bureau of Reclamation! 
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A transcript of those proceedings was made and during the course 
of those negotiations that day, Secretary Chapman, after hearing 
what he acknowledged to be for the first time the presentation of the 
Imperial irrigation. district side of this matter, directed that a sub- 
committee be appointed under the chairmanship of Assistant Secretary 
Warne in an effort to arrive at an agreement. The Secretary said 
that he thought we were not as far apart as had previously appeared. 

May I incorporate at this point as exhibit No. 1—— 

Mr. Norrety. If you are going to incorporate, how heavy is it / 

Mr. Evy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. We will continue. 

Mr. Exy. Following that, a subcommittee was appointed compris- 
ing Assistant Secretary William FE. Warne, Regional Director E. A. 
Moritz, Chief Counsel Edward W. Fisher, and, for the district, Presi- 
dent Evan T. Hewes and Consulting Engineer M. J. Dowd. 

As a result, on July 19, 1951, the ‘Imperial irrigation district sub- 
mitted a proposal in writing to the Bureau of Reclamation, which is 
marked exhibit 2. Subsequently negotiations were resumed in Los 
Angeles which were attended by the gentlemen above named, Mr. R. 
J. Coffey, district counsel of the Bureau, and myself. At the conclu- 
sion of those negotiations, on August 10, 1951, Assistant Secretary 
Warne made a public statement to the effect that 

We have reached an understanding on the points at issue and the matter will 
now be placed before Secretary Chapman for his consideration. We are now 
in substantial agreement but a settlement will require Secretary Chapman’s 
concurrence and action. 
et cetera. I have designated that extract from his public statement as 
exhibit No. 3. 

Thereafter, on October 12, 1951, Assistant Secretary Warne sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior a memorandum captioned 
“Settlement of Controversy with Imperial Irrigation District. hagas 
that memorandum he recommended acceptance of the Imperial irriga- 
tion district proposal and outlined its effect and its principal substan- 
tive provisions. That memorandum I have marked as exhibit No. 4 

Following that Secretary Chapman summoned the representatives 
of the Imper ial irrigation district to another conference in Washing- 
ton which was held on November 20, 1951. I have marked the tran- 
script of that discussion exhibit No. 5. 

Secretary Chapman on that occasion opened the proceedings with a 
prepared statement in which he said: 

I have read with great care Assistant Secretary Warne’s memorandum to me 
marked, revised draft October 12, 1951, and discussed its various settlement 
proposals at length with him. 

Consistent with the obligations and responsibilities placed on this Depart- 
ment under the Mexican water treaty as set forth in the Secretary of State’s 
letter of November 3, 1950. I can accept*almost every point as stated in the 
Warne memorandum including the early establishment by Imperial of the Pilot 
Knob power development. 

Consistent with my responsibilities, I can agree to Imperial’s physical opera- 
tion of the Imperial Dam head gates serving the All-American Canal with 
creater clarity than is explicit in the Warne memorandum as to the nature 
of Interior's supervision and control. Imperial gate operators must at all 
times be subject to the direct order of the Bureau of Reclamation as the Sec- 
retary’s representative in the over-all coordination of river operations. This 
will insure that all diversions are made only in accord with master schedules 
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and that necessary coordinated actions affecting all diversions will be fulfilled 
at all times. This ability to control must include the right of instant removya| 
of the district’s employees and operation of the headgates by Government eu). 
ployees in the event of a failure to comply with gate operational instructions, 

I believe this kind of supervision and control is implicit in the memorandum 
of October 12, but since the matter of final control at the dam is basic to my 
responsibilities, I must be entirely clear on this point. If this character of 
clarification of the Warne memorandum is mutually agreeable, it seems to ine 
i we-are together and can now proceed promptly with the preparation of neces. 
sary documents accordingly. ' 

If that meets with your approval, I think we have a basis for moving ahead 
with complete agreement. 

Mr. Exy. There was subsequent discussion in which the Secretary 
clarified his own statement and we submitted our response. As 
result of that, further discussions were held between representatives 
of Imperial irrigation district and the Department of the Interior, 
and full agreement was reached upon all points. 

The Department of the Interior eneeeraiy presented to Arizona 
a memorandum captioned “Matters affecting Arizona water users 
to be included in any supplemental contract with Imperial irriga- 
tion district,” which I have marked exhibit No. 6. The Department 
presented to the Upper Colorado River Basin States a memorandum 
captioned “Matters of interest to Upper Colorado River Basin States 
to be included in any supplemental contract with Imperial irriga- 
tion district,” which I have marked exhibit No. 7. 

This contract, as outlined in the documents I have referred to, car- 
ries out the proposal as submitted by the Imperial irrigation district, 
a proposal which had been accepted in principle by the State Depart- 
ment in August 1948, as you may recall from last year’s record, and 
has now been accepted by the Department of the Interior. Under it 
Imperial irrigation district will take over the operation and mainte- 
nance of the All-American Canal as their 1932 contract provides. It 
will deliver water required by the Mexican water treaty to be delivere: 
below the Pilot Knob Check, such water to come into the hands of tlie 
United States—not into the hands of any Mexicans—above the inter- 
national boundary, there to be taken under the jurisdiction of thie 
International Boundary and Water Commission, and delivered by that 
Commission to Mexico. We make no deliveries whatever to Mexico 
under this contract or under any proposal the Imperial irrigation 
district has made. 

We make abundant and generous provisions for the protection of 
all domestic interests. The Secretary of the Interior and the Re:la- 
mation Bureau have so found. The only purpose for modifying ow 
1932 contract in any respect is the existence of the Mexican water 
treaty, and the only occasion and scope for any amendments are the 
changes, if any, required by that treaty. 

The Secretary of the Interior, like the Secretary of State before 
him, has found that our proposal fully protects the United States 
and fully assures the United States of its ability to perform that treaty. 
as a result of which the cost of operating and maintaining the canal, 
$420,000 annually if the appropriation item before you is a fair meas 
urement, is to be borne by the district and not by the United States. 

Nevertheless, certain interests in Arizona are not content with thus 
situation. They desire to derive a local and domestic advantage out 
of the readjustment of this contract. They want changes and adyan- 
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tages not required by, nor related in any way to, the Mexican water 
treaty. We were requested by a letter dated January 29, 1952, from 
Assistant Commissioner Lineweaver to President Hewes of Imperial 
irrigation district, to agree to a group of further amendments desired 
by the Yuma County Water Users Association, Arizona. I have 
marked that letter exhibit 8. On February 8, 1952, following confer- 
ences that Mr. Hewes held on the telephone with Mr. Lineweaver and 
that Mr. Dowd and I had in person here with Mr. Lineweaver and 
members of his staff, the district responded to Mr. Lineweaver. I have 
marked that response exhibit No. 9. We accepted several of the 
changes desired by Arizona and relayed through Te Bureau of Recla- 
mation, although we regard them as unnecessary, but we refused cate- 
gorically, and we refuse now, to accept the first proposal, which would 
have limited and hampered our operation of the canal and would have 
removed from the Yuma project a part of even that small burden 
which it now bears for operation and maintenance of the All-Amer- 
ican Canal. There is such a thing as the last straw on the camel’s 
back. This is that last straw and we say no, we are not going to put 
up with it. 

The Reclamation Bureau, having heard our reasons, which are out- 
lined here in our letter of February 8 (exhibit 9), withdrew the pro- 
posal, so that the Bureau of Reclamation and ourselves are now in 
complete g Syaccines There is now before Secretary of the Interior 
Chapman, for approval as to form, a contract with Imperial irrigation 
district, which will completely put this treaty matter at rest, which 
will carry out the mandate of the appropriation committees of a year 
ago, and will relieve the United States from the necessity of appro- 
priation such as the one for $420,000 now under discussion. When 
Secretary Chapman approves the contract thus submitted to him we 
will ask fibert y that the contract so approved be added to your record. 
If he does not, then this matter, to which this committee and the 
Senate conunittee directed their attention last year, and which all of 
you urged be disposed of, will remain unsettled not because of any re- 
quirement of the Mexican Water Treaty, but because a small group of 
people in Arizona want to obtain further advantages for themselves. 

So that we do not appear arbitrary, in our statement that the minia- 
ture issue remaining here involves only domestic matters and not the 
Mexican Water Treaty at all, may I take a minute or two of your time 
to tell you just what is involved. 

Laguna Dam was built in 1904, for the Yuma County Water Users 
Association, one abutment on the California side, one on the Arizona 
side. At that time, the cheapest way to get the canal across into 
Arizona was to divert .on the California side, carry water from the 
Laguna Dam down to a point called Siphon Drop, where the water is 
carried under the river in a siphon and up on the Arizona side. For 
several miles, consequently there was a canal running on the California 
side from Laguna Dam down to the siphon. 

In 1918 when the idea for an All-American Canal was under agita- 
tion, Imperial irrigation district was prevailed upon by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to enter into a contract with the Government 
which provided that we might build an All-American Canal which 
would divert at Laguna Dam on the California side, but for the 
privilege of so connecting with Laguna Dam we should pay $1,600,000, 
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That is virtually the entire cost of Laguna Dam, a dam built some | 4 
years previously for the Arizona project. 

We signed that contract and have paid the $1,600,000 in full. We 
have thus paid the entire cost of this dam serving the Arizona project, 
Laguna Dam, but we have never connected the All-American Canal 
to it. 

We never got 1 penny of benefit of that $1,600,000 that we paid 
because when the time came to build the All-American Canal, the 
Bureau of Reclamation engineers and our own were in agreement that 
it was better to build a diversion dam 5 miles upstream, where Im- 
perial Dam now is, and to take off with the canal at a higher elevation 
than could have been done at Laguna, 

One would have supposed this $1,600,000 gift from Imperial to 
Yuma was enough and would be graciously accepted. But it simply 
whetted their appetite. 

The Reclamation Bureau and Yuma project advanced the notion, 
when we negotiated this project with the United States in 1932, that 
somehow or other if we built Imperial Dam upstream it would inter- 
fere with the diversions for the Arizona project at Laguna Dam, and 
consequently Imperial irrigation district and the other California 
users of the All-American Canal should provide, without cost to 
Yuma, a substitute canal from Imperial Dam down to Laguna Dam. 
Having obtained that concession, the Government went further and 
said: “No; continue this substitute canal another 5 miles on, down to 
Siphon Drop.” 

Imperial irrigation district agreed to do that, the All-American 
Canal was accordingly built with 2,000 acre-feet of added capacity 
for Yuma. The entire cost of that capacity, which serves the Yuma 
project by bringing water from Imperial Dam down to Siphon Drop, 
is in its entirety by the California contractors, and not one penny 
of the construction cost is borne by Arizona. 

The value of that work, the pro rata cost of Imperial Dam and the 
capacity from Imperial Dam down to Siphon Drop, is about a million 
and a half dollars. The farmers of Imperial Valley and the other 
California users of the All-American Canal have thus burdened them- 
selves with capital costs exceeding $3 million for the benefit of this 
Arizona project. 

Moreover, the water when brought down to Siphon Drop at the 
higher elevation on the All-American Canal enables the power head 
of the Siphon Drop power plant, a Government plant operated for 
the benefit of the Yuma project, to be increased by some twenty-odd 
feet, or tripling the height available for power generation. That 
was an added free advantage to the Yuma project. 

Moreover, this Yuma project had had unending difficulty with its 
old Laguna canal, for several reasons: first, this canal traversed 
several desert canyons, which ran with water during the flash floods 
in the summer, filled up the canal for a considerable distance with silt, 
and put it out of commission for 2 or 3 weeks at a time and left the 
Yuma project without water. 

The All-American Canal saves the Yuma project that, gives them 
an assured water supply without interruption. Moreover, their old 
canal was of a capacity of 1,750 cubic feet per second. The new ca- 
pacity we built for them free, the capacity in the All-American Canal, 
is 2,000 second-feet, a 20 percent increase, free. 
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Moreover, we agreed to deliver from our Pilot Knob power plant 
when, as, and if built, up to 4,000 horsepower, at cost plus 10 percent, 
for use on the Yuma project for project purposes if Siphon Drop 
plant, their own plant, were not adequate. 

Moreover, the old Laguna Dam desilting works were inadequate. 
They had to shut down their power plant as much as twice a week, 
while these works were sluiced. They thus had no firm power, 
They are relieved of that, and Siphon Drop power is made firm, by 
the improved desilting arrangements at Imperial Dam, for which we 
pay. aid for which Yuma pays nothing. 

All of these were free advantages to the Yuma project. The only 
burden they assumed was their tiny pro rata of operation and main- 
tenance of that portion of the All-American Canal from Imperial 
Dam down to Siphon Drop. The effect of the amendment they have 
proposed and which we have rejected is to reduce even further that 
small contribution to operation and maintenance. 

Now, we have reached the point where we say “No,” to any further 
gifts. If Arizona doesn’t like the free ride it is getting on the All- 
American Canal, if it doesn’t like the $3 millions of capital we have 
made as a gift to this Arizona project, then let them resume their 
diversions from Laguna Dam, or let them take out water from the 
Gila Canal on the Arizona side of the Imperial Dam. 

Mr. Chairman, we come then to the present status of this con- 
tract. As I said, one has been drafted and submitted to Secretary 
Chapman for approval as to form. We are hopeful it will be ap- 
proved. If it is this controversy, we trust, is at rest. The canal 
will be transferred for operation and maintenance to the district. 

We will operate it and maintain it at our own expense. No appro- 
priation is required. If on the other hand the Secretary should not 
approve the contract, no appropriation is necessary, for this reason : 
Under the 1932 contract the canal can still be transferred to us for 
eperation and maintenance, and if the Secretary thinks he has to re- 
capture Imperial Dam, he may do so under that contract on 60 days’ 
notice, and we then are required to advance the cost of operation of 
Imperial Dam, even though it is operated by the United States. 

Consequently, there is no occasion whatever for the appropriation 
of one dime of Federal money here. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for the consideration you gave 
to this matter last year, as well as this year, and to say that we entreat 
your assistance in urging the Interior Department, with all of your 
authority, as the Senate committee did, to bring this matter to an im- 
mediate conclusion. The Department of Justice has participated in 
all of these discussions and its conclusion, like that of the Interior 
Department and like that of the State Department, is that the full 
compliance with the treaty may be reached by the form of contract 
now before the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Norrevi. If the Secretary decides or does accept this con- 
tract, will jurisdiction of the division of water for the domestic 
use, like California and Arizona, still come under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government / 

Mr. Evy. This contract would not affect that in the slightest. 

Mr. Norreuu. It is still under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Evy. Wherever it was before it remains now. 
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Mr. Norrett. And will remain, gainsaid that domestic end of it. 

Mr. Evy. No domestic interest is affected in any degree by our pro- 
posed contract. 

Mr. Norretx. Nothing is affected ? 

Mr. Evy. The contract is specific to that effect, that nothing in the 
contract in any degree establishes any water rights, determines any 
controversies or confers any authority on the secretary to do so. The 
rights of these two States as to the waters of the Colorado River are in 
controversy. That controversy must be disposed of either by agree- 
ment or by decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. We 
have sought no advantage in that respect in this contract and we ob- 
tained none. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norrety. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Ely, that the State 
Department has now turned over the responsibility of signing this 
contract to the Secretary of the Interior ? 

Mr. Exry. That appears to be the case. 

On November 3, 1950, the Secretary of State addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of Interior stating that the provisions for delivery of 
water to Mexico might be carried out either directly by the United 
States or by arrangement with a local agency, and that he left to the 
Secretary of the Interior the determination of the manner in which 
that was to be accomplished. 

From that point, the Secretary of the Interior has negotiated with 
us. Prior to that time, the Department of State had ruled that it 
held jurisdiction, and while the matter was in that status, in 1947, 
we submitted to the State Department a proposal comparable to 
the one now before the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of State accepted that in principle, after consultation with the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of the Interior. 

Thereafter, under pressure from these same Arizona interests | 
mentioned before, the Secretary of State reconsidered the matter and 
in effect transferred jurisdiction to the Interior Department in No- 
vember 1950; but the State Department, like the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Justice, are all on record to the effect 
that our proposal is in accord with the Mexican water treaty. Your 
record of last year contains the correspondence. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, let me ask you another question. Should this 
contract be signed by the Secretary of the Interior, who, I understand, 
now has authority to sign the contract, will any irrigation district 
suffer in any way, shape, or form—any of the irrigation districts, in 
either California or Arizona that get water out of the Imperial Dam 
and the All-American Canal? 

Mr. Ery. No, sir. No domestic interests will be adversely affected 
in any degree. 

Mr. Jensen. Can they be affected ? 

Mr. Exy. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it possible after this contract has been signed, that 
the Department of the Interior or the Imperial Valley district could 
tnke any water away from any irrigation district that is involved 
in this water from that area? 
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Mr. Exy. No, sir; I can give you a categorical assurance that 
neither under this contract nor otherwise can Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict nor any other California beneficiary of the All-American Canal 
either physically or legally impair any right that any Arizona user 
or any other California user now has. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just one more question and I am through. 

We have a Commission known as the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. Is it necessary to get their approval to this con- 
tract 

Mr. Evy. The State Department, in its delegation of authority, to 
call it that, of November 3, 1950, would appear to have shunted that 
burden in its entirety to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is natural to assume, however, that the State De- 
partment and this Commission would give their approval to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior before he signs this contract. Isn’t that assumed ¢ 

Mr. Exy. I think that is correct. It is substantially the same 
proposition that that Department approved in August 1948. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I think if I were a party to this contract that is now 
on the Secretary’s desk, which we have been speaking of, I would insist 
that some letter of approval be given by the International Boundary 
Commission and by the State Department so that at some future time 
neither one of those agencies could come in and say that they had not 
approved this particular section or that section of the contract and 
to make this thing ironclad and waterproof. I think this commit- 
tee would like to know—I know I would like to know—that that had 
been done. I think to make the Imperial water district secure in the 
proposition that they have made that that should be done. 

Mr. Evy. I think your suggestion is very sensible, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JENSEN. When we do get it fixed, let’s have it fixed for good. 

Mr. Exy. Let’s know that all the departments are in agreement, 
certainly, and to that end might I suggest that this committee may be 
in position to facilitate that by calling on the State Department, 
the Department of Justice, and the Department of Interior for all 
of their correspondence on this subject. 

We haven’t seen all of it. We are told that thete is an opinion of 
the Department of Justice on the subject, sustaining the validity of 
meeting the Mexican Water Treaty requirements by a contract of this 
sort. We know that there was a draft of contract prepared by the 
State Department in 1948 and submitted to the Interior Department 
for approval, that we have never seen, and there has been other 
(lepartmental correspondence. 

It might be a very useful public service if this committee could 
call upon those departments for that information, for that correspond- 
ence, or for concurrence in what is to be done here. 

We are not in position to do so. 

Mr. Jensen. I can’t see where all of that correspondence would be 
uecessary for this committee to have. I think it would be very appro- 
priate and proper, and I think very necessary, that we know that the 
Justice Department and the State Department and the International 
Boundary Commission concur in this contract. 

Mr. Evy. I think that would be very constructive, and whether we 
are able to obtain such letters or whether the committee calls upon 
those departments for a statement of position, by whatever route, it 
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would be a useful thing to develop. I might point out, as Mr. Dowd 
reminds me, one complication here is that Mexico never has used the 
canal under the Mexican Water Treaty, and some of us doubt she 
ever will. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any further questions ¢ 

Mr. JeNsEN. No further questions. 

Mr. Fenton. How long has this controversy gone on? 

Mr. Evy. Dr. Fenton, we started getting delivery of water in 1942, 
We applied to the Secretary of the Interior for permission to build 
the Pilot Knob power plant in 1934 or 1935. Objections were filed at 
that time on behalf of some of the upper-basin States on the ground 
that there was no treaty with Mexico and, if this plant were put in, 
Mexico would think she was entitled to the water that came through 
it, and so forth. We thought that whatever there was to that notion 
was cured by the treaty, which makes it impossible for any American 
interests, ourselves, or anybody else, to deliver water to Mexico. It 
was a nonsensical objection anyhow, but the treaty was supposed to 
cure it. Nevertheless, exactly the same objection has been raised since 
the treaty. 

We applied during the war to the WPB for priorities for materials 
and for permission to build the Pilot Knob power plant. The WPB 
was prepared to approve it and again the same type of political objec- 
tion stood in the way. To answer your question, I ould say we have 
had a controversy of a decade and a half. Mr. Dowd and I person- 
ally submitted a resolution of the district board to Secretary Krug i: 
April 1946, requesting formally that the canal be transferred to the 
district for operation and maintenance. The latest phase of this really 
begins in 1946, subsequent to the Mexican Water Treaty. 

Mr. Fenron. How many acres are in that irrigation district ? 

Mr. Evy. There are approximately a million acres within the bound: 
aries of Imperial irrigation district, of which the area actually under 
cultivation is of the order of half a million. It is the largest irrigation 
district in the United States. 

As you know, about 100,000 to 150,000 acres have since been added in 
the Coachella County water district, also served by the All-American 
Canal. x 

Mr. Fenton. Have they started to pay back any? 

Mr. Exvy. Yes. Our contract stipulates that we shall start repaying 
the cost of the All-American Canal in instalments, commencing with 
the date when it is declared completed and transferred to us for 
operation and maintenance. 

It has been completed, so far as we are concerned, for more than 
10 years, but since the Government withheld transfer of operation 
und maintenance under the fiction that the canal was still unde: 
construction—actually because of these other factors—it has never 
been in position to demand that we start paying our installments. 

Nevertheless, we have paid about half a million dollars out of 
power revenues into the repayment account; and consequently, wher 
the canal is transferred to us, we have a prepayment of several i- 
stallments to our credit in that way. 

Mr. Fenron. Have you any idea how much the value of the pro- 
duction of food and fibre is—value in money ¢ 

Mr. Evy. The agricultural production of the Imperial irrigation 
district, Mr. Dowd tells me, is of the order of $100,000,000 a year. 
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On the Pilot Knob power plant, as you recognize, it will cost at least 
twice as much to build now as it would have cost when we asked to, 
and moreover the oil burned to generate power in place of Pilot Knob’s 
hydro, amounting to about 250,000 barrels a year, has gone forever. 
That is, we have had to generate power by steam that that hydro 
plant should have been producing. 

Mr. Fenton. That is $100,000,000 a year for how many years ¢ 

Mr. Exy. That is the value of the agricultural production of Im- 
perial Valley, the gross value per year at present. 

Mr. Fenton. What has it cost the Federal Government to date for 
the irrigation system and the canal ‘ 

Mr. Exy. The total Federal commitment, so far as Imperial irriga- 
tion is concerned, is $38,500,000. The Government has reached or 
exceeded that by several hundred thousand dollars. We never have 
received any final accounting, but our repayment obligation has been 
reached or exceeded. Consequently, the point I made earlier comes 
into that feature; the $420,000 now proposed to be appropriated, or 
any other amount, will be nonreimbursable. It is outside any repay- 
ment contract from us. We are willing to bear the cost if we operate. 
We have not contracted to reimburse the United States if the Gov- 
ernment or the Reclamation Bureau insists upon operating the canal 
itself. 

Mr Fenton. My question was how much has it cost the Federal 
Government for that facility ? 

Mr. Envy. $3814 million. I am speaking of the features serving 
us. Now, there are additional costs for the Coacliella Valley dis- 
tribution system. You have made separate arrangements covering 
the distribution works of the Coachella district. The total cost of the 
All-American Canal, including the Coachella distribution, I don’t 
have before me, but it is of the order of 50 to 60 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is not in controversy, just this All-American 
Canal. 

Mr. Jensen. The Coachella water district is not involved in this 
controversy. 

Mr. Exy. That is correct, sir. 

We are dealing here only with the question of who is going to 
operate the Imperial-Pilot Knob portion of the canal. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask one question. 

When this Gila project comes in they expect to get 600,000 acre- 
feet of water; the Yuma project | think is getting 400,000 acre-feet. 

Are they going to be able to get all of that water from the All- 
American Canal? 

Mr. Exy. The Gila project will divert at the eastern end of the 
Imperial Dam. The Yuma project, by virtue of this history I have 
outlined, takes out on the California side by siphon. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has that got anything to do with this controversy ? 

Mr. Exy. No; except to the extent that the Yuma water users and 
the Gila water users have become supersensitive about the possible 
effect upon them if we operate the All-American Canal. There is no 
adverse effect on them at all. 

Mr. Norrevy. It has something to do with this controversy / 

Mr. Evy. That was the origin of their objections, or doubts. 
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Mr. Norrewu. In other words, Arizona is fearful. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norrevi. We are glad to have you with us and glad for this 
information. 

Mr. Exy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Primus. I don’t have a statement. Could you let the record 
show I was here? 

Mr. Norreiz. Yes; it will indicate you were here. 

Mr. Evy. Thank you very much. 

(The exhibits accompanying Mr. Ely’s testimony are as follows: 
The transcripts of the conferences, exhibits Nos. 1 and 5, were offered 
by Mr. Ely in full text, but were condensed at the committee’s direc- 
tion because of space limitations. ) 


EXHIBITS 


No.1. Transcript of conference on All-American Canal operation and mainte 
nance held in Washington, D. C., July 16, 1951. 

No.2. Memorandum submitted by Imperial irrigation district to W. E. Warne, 
July 19, 1951. 

No.3. Statement of Hewes and Warne following meeting in Los Angeles, Au- 
gust 10, 1951. 

No. 4. Memorandum submitted by W. E. Warne to Secretary Chapman (revised 
draft, October 12, 1951). 

No.5. Transcript of conference between Secretary Chapman and Imperial irri 

gation district in Washington, D. C., November 20, 1951. 

Outline, Matters Affecting Arizona Water Users To Be Included in Any 
Supplemental Contract Vith Imperial Irrigation District, prepared by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of proposed supplemental contract with Im- 
perial irrigation district. 

No. 7. Outline, Matters of Interest To Upper Colorado River Basin Status, etc, 
prepared by Bureau of Reclamation, of proposed supplemental contract 
with Imperial irrigation district. 

No. 8. Letter dated January 29, 1952, from G. W. Lineweaver to Evan T. Hewes. 

No.9. Letter dated, February 8, 1952 from Evan T. Hewes in reply to Lineweaver's 
letter of January 29. 


No. 6. 


xr 


Exurtpir No. 1 


Extracts From TRANSCRIPT OF CONFERENCE ON ALL-AMERICAN CANAL OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


Before the Department of the Interior 


INTERIOR BUILDING, 
Monday, July 16, 1951. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m., Hon. Oscar Chapman, Secretary of 
the Interior, presiding. 

Present : 

Hon. Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, 

W. E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Edward G. Brown, attorney-general of California. 

Michael W. Straus, United States Commissioner of Reclamation. 

G. W. Lineweaver, Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation. 

Mastin G. White, Solicitor, Interior Department, 

Robert E. Mulroney, Chief, Trial Section, Lands Division, Department of 
Justice. 

A. Devitt Vanech, Assistant Attorney General, Lands Division, Department of 
Justice. 

J. Edward Williams, First Assistant, Lands Division. Department of Justice. 

Edward Weinberg, assistant chief counsel, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Edward W. Fisher, chief counsel, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Richard J. Coffey, Regional Counsel, Bureau of Reclamation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kk. A. Moritz, regional director, Bureau of Reclamation, Boulder City, Nev. 
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Everett W. Mattoon, assistant attorney general of California; M. J. Dowd, 
consulting engineer, Imperial irrigation district ; Northcutt Ely, special counsel, 
Imperial irrigation district; Evan T. Hewes, president, Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict; E. D. Eaton, Director, Operation and Maintenance, Bureau of Reclamation ; 
Theodore F. Stevens, law office of Northcutt Ely; J. McB. Meade, assistant re- 
gional counsel, Los Angeles, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Gentlemen, I might say this, while I have met with 
Mr. Hewes and have met probably all of you gentlemen around the table here 
pefore, this is actually my first time of ever participating in a full conference 
regarding the merits of this particular project. 

I have naturally discussed this matter within the Department from time to 
time, with departmental people, but this is the first time I have met with you 
folks to discuss it. 

I understand, and have understood for some time that there is an absolute 
difference of opinion between the Department of the Interior officials and the 
officials of the Imperial irrigation district. I would like to say, and make only 
this suggestion: I am anxious to get as clear as I can in my own mind, what 
those differences may be. I would like for you, if you would, to begin the dis- 
cussion, open it as from your point of view, What you think ought to be done, 
what the status of the contract may be, whatever else you may want to put 
in, and discuss the case fully, as much as you can. 

Mr. Brown. I think it might be best for me to state the position of the 
attorney general of California, at the outset. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Brown. I might say that January 23, 1951, the Legislature of the State 
of California, by a unanimous vote, passed a resolution wherein—I am only 
reading one part of it: 

“Resolved, That the attorney general of California and the State engineer and 
all other officers of the State of California, be, and they are hereby directed 
to use all means within their power to carry out the objectives of this resolution 
and to assist the Imperial irrigation district therewith.” 

As result of those preliminary steps, I requested as the attorney general of 
California, this conference. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. From that point on, I desire to turn it over to the district, them- 
selves, who are, of course, much more familiar with all of the details. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. May I say first, we have with us the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Lands Division, Mr. Vanech, and his assistants, sitting 
in as observers. 

Mr. Hewes. I think your outline of procedure, Mr. Secretary, is excellent, 
and to try to expedite bringing the factual information before you in as short 
i time as possible, with your permission, I would like Mr. Dowd to have oppor- 
tunity to make a factual statement reviewing some of the background in con- 
nection with our All-American Canal contract. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I will be very happy to. 

(Mr. Dowd presented the views of Imperial irrigation district, after which 
the following discussion took place :) 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Do you feel that your proposal in any wise answers the 
protest of the Arizona and the upper-basin States? = - 

Mr. Down. Oh, absolutely. Absolutely. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. But it doesn’t satisfy them; is that it? 

Mr. Down. Why no, of course not, because the nub of the question is simply 
this: At one time the Yuma project did protest against our operating the canal 
down to Pilot Knob; as I understand it they no longer make that pretest. The 
(ila project has protested our operating Imperial Dam. They have no legal 
basis for making that protest. 

What a number of those who are protesting are trying to do is to use the treaty 
is a smoke screen to accomplish domestic matters that can’t be accomplished 
under domestic law. 

In other words, they say that United States must operate the canal because 
ihe treaty requires it, when, as a matter of fact, the Justice and State Depart- 
; ents have said that isn’t correct. They lay stress on the fact that their reason 
for opposing our operation of the canal is because the treaty requires it. But, 
as a matter of fact, what they hope to do is to accomplish other purposes in 
connection with this matter as to who will operate Imperial Dam, who will 
operate the All-American Canal down to Pilot Knob. Above all else, why the 
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upper-basin States should continue to protest in this matter. I have yet to fing 
anyone who can give me a reasonable answer. Also, I have not yet found any 
disinterested person who hears this entire argument and who is able to under. 
stand the opposition of Arizona and the upper-basin States to our proposition, 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Maybe they have sounder reasons than I could find 
as to why 46 attorneys general should support the Tidelands case for three 
States. I don’t know. I had the same trouble you are having. So we have 
something in common. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Down. But that is a fact. How in the world our operation of the All- 
American Canal in any wise can affect the upper-basin States is more than any 
of us can see. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Laying aside the treaty for a moment, what would be 
the mental attitude of a person on this side of the stream as compared with a 
person on that side of the stream, if the one on that side of the stream has 
control of the dam? 

Mr. Down. I can offset that point, if yon wish me to. If the United States 
wishes to retain the operation and maintenance of Imperial Dam and Laguna 
Dam, we have agreed in our proposal you may do so. Under our contract we 
are obligated to accept responsibility for the operation and maintenance of 
those two dams when the Secretary announces completion of the works, but 
we are willing if you wish to retain control of those dams to let you do so. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You can see what would be the concern of some of those 
people on this side, the interested parties on the other side, to get the water, 
would be controlling the source of the water at the dam. I can see their concern 
at that. 

Mr. Down. They have no more power to control our diversion than they have 
to control the Parker diversion. 

Secretary CHapMaAN. Talking about the dam there particularly, you can see 
how these people would be concerned about it. 

Mr. Dowp. That is O. K. We are willing to coneede that. In other words, 
if United States wishes to retain the control of Imperial and Laguna Dams, 
it is perfectly agreeable with us. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Maybe vou know or maybe you don’t know, does the 
treaty require that we deliver any water through the canal? 

Mr. Down. Through the All-American Canal? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Dowp. To Mexico? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Down. It gives Mexico the right to receive up to 500,000 acre-feet a year 
through the All-American. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It is not a permissive right; it is an obligation we have 
to perform? 

Mr. Down. It is permissive so far as Mexico is concerned. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It would be an obligation on our part when she calls 
on us? 

Mr. Dowp. That is correct. It would. After 1980 that is reduced to 375,000 
acre-feet a year. . 

Secretary CuHapMANn. That puts a slightly different basis under this, in my 
thinking. I didn’t realize we had any obligation to deliver through the canal. 
I thought that had been done to supply the Alamo Canal only as a matter of 
convenience. 

Mr. Down. No; with a maximum capacity of 2,000 second-feet for delivery. 
Under our proposal, we agree to supply the capacity in the canal, to divert, 
transport, and deliver the water to meet that obligation under rules and regl- 
lations prepared by the State Department. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. The State Department said it was the obligation of the 
Interior Department to carry out that part of the treaty? 

Mr. Dowp. Well, whenever you are designated to operate the canal, that would 
be the ease. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I mean whether we do or not; they say it is our obliga- 
tion—period. 

Mr. Down. You have said in the past it is the obligation of the State Depart- 
ment. They have reversed that. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. They have made the decision. They have decided that 
argument. They have settled it. It is our responsibility in the Interior Depart- 
ment to carry out these functions, 
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Mr. Brown. To see that it is carried out, Mr. Secretary; not necessarily to 
earry it out yourselves. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It leaves the responsibility to us to carry it out. Per- 
haps it doesn’t matter under the treaty whether we do it by contract with you 
or with somebody else, or by ourselves, that may be true; but it is still the 
obligation of the Department of the Interior to see that it is carried out. 

Mr. Dowpb. By the State Department. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I think the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Brown. That is a legal matter. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I don’t know whether it has been decided beyond that 
question, but the State Department has decided that. We have accepted that 
responsibility to that point. 

That raises in my mind the question here, how much completeness can we make 
in this thing in turning over to you the complete operation of the canal from 
the diversion point of the Imperial Valley, Imperial Dam, down, without some 
authority involved in it, in order to protect that obligation? 

Mr. Down. We give you authority to prepare the rules and regulations under 
which we operate. If we don't operate under those rules and regulations and the 
State Department is not receiving the water it should, then without notice you 
may take over the operation of the facilities. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. In other words, you are willing to contract with us to 
carry out the full obligation that we are under to meet Mexico’s demand? 

Mr. Down. That the United States is under. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You are willing to contract with us? 

Mr. Down. At no cost to Mexico or United States. The Justice Department has 
said that article 23 of the treaty would be met under such an arrangement; that 
the degree of control contemplated by the treaty would be met. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Assuming we would want to accept that responsibility 
that we delegate to somebody else to carry out our functions—-—— 

Mr. Down. Mr. Secretary, the delivery of the water down through All-American 
Canal to Pilot Knob and into the Alamo canal, as an operation, you can’t con- 
ceive of as being very complicated. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Oh, no, 

Mr. Down. If it were a very difficult, complicated matter, then I see where you 
might have some question. It is a simple matter as compared to operating the 
complicated system of some 2,000 miles of canals we have, delivering water to 
four or five thousand headgates. Some years, like 1951, there would be no water 
taken through the canal by Mexico, and other years maybe 100,000 or 200,000 
acre-feet. In fact, as I say, many of us believe Mexico will never take a drop of 
water through the All-American, It will cost her too much under the treaty. You 
don’t mean to say that handling this, as a function of our operations, is a diffi- 
cult matter? 

Secreiary CHAPMAN. No; T was not thinking of that. I was thinking in terms 
of the obligation of the Department to enter and deliver at any time the water 
that the United States is called upon to deliver. 

Mr. Dowp. Sure. That is the point 1 am bringing up. We made that offer to 
you. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You would contract to do that? 

Mr. Down. That is right. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I don’t think we are as far apart on this as it looks 
from the appearance of it. 

Mr. Dowp. Your men bring up the matter of the silting of the river below 
Imperial Dam and the question of sluicing and coordinating operations and all 
like that? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is an important problem. 

Mr. Down. Those matters were discussed fully at the time our contract was 
made. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. They are very important. 

Mr, Dowp. No one can say now what they may amount to or how they are going 
to be resolved. But they don’t justify your breaking our 1932 contract. I say 
that as an engineer to you. Your men can raise a lot of straw men in this thing. 
They can raise lots of smoke screens. But such do not justify you breaking our 
1932 contract. 

Secretary CuapMAN. Have you got before the Department a written, proposed 
contract or amendment to the contract that was originally made, apropos of the 
treaty? 
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Mr. Down. We have our proposal before your Department. At the time we 
submitted it to the State Department we submitted it to you and to the Bureay 
of Reclamation and to the Boundary Commission. You all met and concurred 
in the State Department accepting our proposal. You concurred in it. 

I say “you”; I mean your Department concurred in it. You and the Justice 
and the State Departments and the International Boundary and Water Com 
mission all concurred. Based on that, the State Department accepted our pro 
posal. . 

Secretary CHapMAN. Let me make a suggestion to you. Why don’t you take, 
Say yourself, or whoever you people select on it, but not a convention, just one 
of you, just one of your people—I suggest an engineer, and one of the engineers 
from the Reclamation Service, and sit down with Mr. Warne. Take tomorrow 
and work on this and let’s see how far apart you are when you get through, 
how far your man and the Reclamation man will be apart, when they get through, 
in making some recommendations to your Board and to me. Let’s see how far 
apart they would be. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I want to say here that I appreciate your presentation. 
It has been excellent from my point of view. It is the first time I have listened 
to it from your people in detail. I have listened to it from Reclamation, but 
this is the first time I have heard it from your own point of view being presented, 
I appreciate very much the way you have done it. 

Does that in any way contravene any thinking you may have on this? 

Mr. Hewes. I think that would be an excellent approach, Mr. Secretary. I was 
wondering, this thought occurred to me; it is our understanding that the State 
Department prepared a draft of the contract which was submitted to your De- 
partment, clarifying and carrying out the intent of the proposal of Imperia! 
irrigation district in operating these works, which was recognized at that time 
as the Secretary of State’s responsibility and jurisdiction and which at the 
present time would be transferred to you. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Hewes. We have never had the opportunity of examining the copy or draft 
of that contract. I was wondering if it would be permissible for us to have a 
draft of that contract? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Is that pertinent to the issue since it is our own respous'- 
bility and we have to work up our own program on the thing, our own contract? [| 
wonder if that is not out of date and if it is pertinent to the issue? 

Mr. Hewes. It may be so, sir. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It may or may not be. I don’t even remember the con- 
tract you refer to. 

Mr. Exy. It might be an interesting working draft to see how far apart we 
might be. 

Secretary CuHapMAN. What I am trying to get at is that I am trying to ap 
proach this thing as impartially as I know how. I know there are cross cur 
rents in this project. You can’t help but have them. ‘They are there. You 
have got to remember that, when you are trying to settle a controversial proble! 
such as this has been for all of us, you have got to take into consideration the 
protests that have been made by all these other people. They are pretty vigor 
ous, as you know. 

Of course, you argue they are not valid. That may be true; still the protests 
are rather vigorous. You have got to recognize those protests in discussing this 
agreement or settlement. 

I would like to see us come to some kind of settlement of this controversy. if 
we can possibly do so, preserving the integrity of my position and my authority 
over the obligations I have to carry out. What I would like to see done—lI am 
only thinking out loud, I have not thought of this seriously before at all—is for 
Mr. Dowd here, who made this fine presentation, to sit down with one of the 
engineers from the reclamation service, no one else, just the two of them, wit! 
Mr. Warne, Assistant Secretary here, and spend tomorrow discussing it and sce 
if they can outline something. They may bring an outline in to show how far the 
line of demarcation may be as to which they do not agree. It may bring it much 
closer than we now have it. Let them see if they can get together in discussion 
of this thing. Obviously, in a conference as large as this, you could not come to 
an agreement. It would take too much time. Let them come together and 
bring in an outline. 

Maybe they can’t come together on any agreement of contract. Maybe they 
ean come together on an agreement of outline for discussions, as to which you 
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and I might agree, that from here we will start discussing and will ask our 
respective representatives to discuss the detailed contract basis. That is what 
Iam thinking of, as only an approach to the thing. 

This having gone on for the years it has, it is obvious that we can’t settle it in 
one afternoon or two afternoons. It is going to have to have some continuous 
study from the point of view of keeping right on it for a while until we have 
given it our full attention ; thought it out on both sides. I don’t want to see this 
come to a conclusion where we are at absolutely divergent points of view and 
can’t agree, unless we have both given it plenty of time and are certain we can’t 
agree. I am not certain yet we can’t agree. I haven’t given it personally 
enough time, myself. I would want to see an outline of what we could perhaps 
discuss as a basis of a contract, having in mind the treaty that has intervened 
since the original contract, and having in mind these protests that we have to give 
consideration to. Regardless of whether we think we do or not, we have to give 
consideration to these protests. Having all of those things in mind, and having 
your interest in mind, we have just as much your interest in mind in this valley 
as we have anybody else’s. I want to assure you of that. You have put a lot of 
time in it; you have spent a lot of your money. We are interested in getting this 
project under way on a sound basis; in coming to a conclusion; of getting down 
to a day-by-day management basis, on a sound business basis. As it is now. we 
do not have it on such a basis. We want to get it cleared up. 

If you think that is reasonable, I would like to do that, unless some of you 
have other suggestions. 

Mr. Hewes. It is reasonable, Mr. Secretary. I don’t know anything that could 
be more reasonable than your suggestion. Let’s start from scratch and see 
whether we can originate an approach that we can have a meeting of minds. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Don’t let’s hold ourselves to any past commitments in our 
discussions. That is too hard. We realize what legal obligations are. We can’t 
sign away our obligations. We both know that. Don’t let us talk about the 
past too much. Let’s talk about what we are faced with. That is what I would 
like to see us do. You let this gentleman represent you; let whom you please— 
I was so impressed with his presentation, I would like to see him in this. Let 
Mr. Straus pick an engineer he would want to represent his Bureau, and sit 
down with Mr. Warne, Assistant Secretary. I feel that departimental represen- 
tation has to be in on the discussion to keep the continuity of it proper. From 
my point of view, I think it wouid be better. That is all I want. If you could 
come up with an outline of something you could agree to start to Work on, 
maybe that is all we would get out of it, but we would get that much. From 
that we might be able to start more detailed discussion. 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Secretary, I do not think it would be out of line for me to 
have the opportunity to sit in at this conference. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. Hewes. I assure you, as far as T am concerned, I will keep my mind 
perfectly open and, following vour suggestions, start and see what we can do. 

Secretary CHAPMAN, All right. I wasn’t trying to eliminate you in any way. 
What I was really trying to do is draw this down to where only two people were 
working on something for us, for both of us. I am putting you in the same 
category as myself here, in saying that we want our own representatives to come 
up With something that can be brought together. I have to have, as a matter of 
procedure, someone at the departmental level on these conferences. Not that 
Mr. Warne would try to dictate this conference; I don’t mean that. He wouldn't 
try. Mr. Warne has been too interested in this whole project to do such a thing. 
You can sit in on it, too. I wouldn’t want a whole group of people coming in on 
it. I want them to sit down by themselves. If you got more than that, you are 
going to get a convention and are not going to get any agreement. I will be 
very frank to say to you that is the way it has always turned out before, in the 
past. Iam not eliminating your office, Ed. 

Mr. Brown, Mr. Secretary, I wanted to try to bring them together. That is 
the only thought I have. I have sat here today, representing the State of Cali- 
fornia, and I have heard this very fine presentation by the engineer of the district, 
which clarified a great many things in my mind, although I have heard about it. 
The thing I am still somewhat in the dark about, though, I imagine maybe this 
conference would bring it out, wherein lies the opposition. I am in somewhat of 
a quasi-judicial character as attorney general. I want to bring about a better 
understanding between the Bureau of Reclamation and the State of California. 
And I understand our side of this picture. I said to Mr. Hewes: I am not going 
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to go back there and pitch for you. That has not been clarified to me in the read- 
ing of all of these documents as of yesterday. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I could tell the Bureau of Reclamation to get up and 
make a rebuttal for this discussion, but we have had that all over and over 
again. I am sure they can make what they think is an adequate answer to 
all that has been said, and all of that. I am really going to try to get some- 
where on this. I don’t want to bring out the old contract. I want to start 
working on something here. If there is any basis for agreement, I want to find 
it now. I cannot abrogate any obligations put on me by law, and I don’t intend 
to, and I don’t want to. By the same token, I don’t want to take any undue 
advantage of your district in any sense of the word. I want you to find a 
basis for working it out. If we can come to an agreement, that is all I ask. 

If you let these two engineers sit down tomorrow and work tomorrow to 
see if they can at least come up with an outline that might be the basis of a 
discussion for a trial contract, maybe we would get somewhere. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Secretary, in event there is discussion, I appreciate your 
attitude. I think this way of handling it is excellent. If, after this discussion, 
they are unable to reach a conclusion, let us say, I would like to ask you to 
have another hearing such as this, where you would make clear to us your 
conclusions, after hearing all of these things, so all the cards would be on the 
table in this thing. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I will be glad to do that. I realize you would like to 
know in detail what the opposition has been, what it means, but for the purpose 
of our trying to get some agreement I don’t think that serves anything at this 
point. 

Mr. Brown. I don’t care particularly about the opposition. I am interested 
in hearing your views, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary CHAPMAN, I want first to get what solution, if there is any, that 
they can bring up to me rather than hash what has been talked over so many 
times before. I want to see if we can bring up something. 

Now, if you will have Mr. Dowd to meet in Mr. Warne’s office in the morning 
at 10 o'clock, or 9: 830——— 

Mr. WARNE. Any time. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. You name one of your representatives from your Bureau, 
your engineer. 

Mr. Straus. We have our engineer here. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. He will be there at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. There 
is no written directive for your people. I don’t know who Mr. Straus wants 
to represent your Bureau. Let him pick an engineer that is familiar with 
this. There is no written directive, but there is an obligation on everybody 
involved in this thing to sincerely try to find a meeting ground of their minds, 
if they can, not look necessarily for areas to disagree on but let’s look for areas 
we can agree on and see how much of that we can find. 

I believe, with that approach, we may accomplish much more than we realize. 
I have several points of view about the presentation he made here. Frankly, 
one of them is Pilot Knob, and the other is the desilting works. I have some 
points of view about it. I am not an engineer, and I won’t attempt to try to 
give you an opinion on that. I want these fellows to come up with something. 
As I said before, if nothing more than an outline, let’s try to see what they can 
get. If they spend all day tomorrow, it is all right with me. I am going to be 
here until August 1 before I leave town. I will be available for sessions. 

I need the rest of the afternoon to prepare testimony. I am testifying all 
day tomorrow before a committee. I must get ready for hearings tomorrow, i! 
which I am the victim. 

Mr. Evy. I think your suggestion is excellent. Speaking as a lawyer, I would 
like to see the engineers try to work out this matter. When they get all through 
and have large areas of complete agreement, it is to be brought back for further 
discussion with you? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I was not trying to eliminate my profession. I was 
trying to arrive at a proper basis of discussion here. Whatever the engineers 
do, the lawyers will have to look it over anyway. 

Mr. Ety. I think the engineers will have to get together on this initially. Do 
you want to consider the time? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I will set 10 o’clock tomorrow for it, and when they 
finish, let them report to us. 

Mr. Hewes. Do you want to set a time for that? 
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Secretary CHAPMAN. No, leave it open. I will make my time available, when 
I am not testifying on the Hill. Remember, I am testifying here about every 
other day and I will have to have a little time to prepare that testimony before 
I get up there. In between my testifying on the Hill and being here, I will take 
the time out for this conference. We will have it any time we can. But it is 
more important that these two engineers sit down and do some serious thinking 
about this problem, not just from an engineer’s point of view, solely, but from 
the point of view of the total service to the community and the people it serves, 
as well as just the engineering facts. Also, remember they have got to take 
into consideration here that we do have these protests from these other States. 
They are serious. They are serious in their minds as least. You have your 
protest of your people, and they are serious in your minds. 

Now, I accept that on its full face value for what it is, but having that, it 
still leaves me with the problem of finding a solution. I want to find some 
solution for this thing. I want to settle it. It is no credit to an administrator 
in my position to have a controversy continuing if he can settle it. So naturally 
it is to my interest to want to settle it. I want to settle it so the parties, as 
nearly as possible, will be satisfied that equity and justice has been done to 
everybody involved. That is the basis that I want these two engineers to 
talk about tomorrow. 

They may not finish tomorrow. They may want to take some more time the 
next day. When they get through, if they will report to Mr. Warne, we will 
set a conference and see what they agree on. They may not be able to come to 


_an agreement except an outline. Then we may have to go into conference to 


work out a change which may be the crux of the thing. I am only trying this 
out. I have never done it this way on this kind of project. This is a very com- 
plicated and long-standing problem. Don’t expect any miracles to happen with 
these two engineers tomorrow morning. Give them time to work on it. Let 
them work on it a little bit. That is what I suggest. I am not trying to elimi- 
nate any other people from participating in this conference, except for the fact 
that I want it strictly a conference to come up with some recommendations, 
some remedy. If you don’t limit it, you are not going to have that. 

Mr. Hewes, you can go into conference any time you want and discuss it with 
them, any discussions you want with Mr. Warne. You can go any time you 
want. 

Mr. Hewes. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. I would like to leave these two engineers by themselves 
for a while, away from both of you, and see what they ean think of. 

I am sorry that I have to break up the conference. If you want to talk some 
more, I will leave you with Mr. Warne. I do have to leave to get ready for 
another conference. 

Mr. Warne. Those who will participate in the conference will meet in my 
office, room 6616, at 10 o’elock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 8:45 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


As a result of the meeting with Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman 
July 16, 1951, and subsequent meetings on July 17 and 18 with Assistant Sec- 
retary William E. Warne, held at the request of Secretary Chapman, Imperial 
irrigation district submits the following memorandum as a basis for agreement 
on the points discussed : 

1. Under and in accordance with the terms and conditions of article 8 of the 
contract dated December 1, 1952, by and between the United States and Im- 
perial irrigation district, the Secretary of the Interior will, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, give notice of completion of Imperial Dam and sluiceway (Califor- 
nia) and the All-American Canal from and including the diversion and desilting 
works at said dam down to and including the Pilot Knob check (station 1098) 
and Pilot Knob wasteway and appurtenant structures. 

2. Under and in accordance with the terms and provisions of article 8 of 
said contract, said district shall, at the expiration of the period of 90 days 
specified in said article 8 or upon such earlier date as may be agreed upon, as- 
sume permanently the care, operation, and maintenance of the All-American 
Canal from and including said diversion and desilting works down to and in- 
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eluding the Pilot Knob check (station 1098) and Pilot Knob wasteway, and 
appurtenant structures and facilities. 

3. The district will consent to the Secretary of the Interior retaining per. 
manently the care, operation, and maintenance of the following-named works: 
Imperial Dam and sluiceway (California) ; Laguna Dam; the turnout structure 
on said canal serving the Siphon Drop power plant and Yuma project. main 
canal; and the several turnout structures on the All-American Canal serving 
the Reservation division of the Yuma project. Said turnout structures shall be 
operated by the Secretary of the Interior under rules and regulations satisfic 
tory to said district and the Secretary. 

4. Provisions shall be made for the creation of a Board of Control to be com 
posed of one representative from each of the following organizations and agen 
cies: (a) Bureau of Reclamation, (0) Imperial irrigation district, (¢) Gila 
Project Water Users, (d) Bard irrigation district, (e) Yuma County Water 
Users’ Association, (f) Coachella Valley County water district, and (g) city 
of San Diego (after start of water deliveries to city through the All-Americin 
Canal). 

The purpose of said Board of Control shall be to provide a means of coopers 
tion in matters of mutual concern relating to the operation and maintenance o/ 
Imperial and Laguna Dams, the dviersion of water to the All-American Canal 
and to the Gila project main canal, and in such other matters of mutual con 
cern as may be agreed upon. 

5. In assuming the care, operation, and maintenance of the works referre: 
to in paragraph 2 hereof, the district will consent to the imposition of the follow 
ing terms and conditions by the Secretary of the Interior: 

(a) As provided in the last paragraph of article 17 of said contract of 1\ 
cember 1, 1932, the district will divert at Imperial Dam, transport through the 
All-American Canal, and deliver at the junction of the Pilot Knob wastewa\ 
and the Alamo canal, the water which Mexico is to receive under and in accord 
ance with article 11 (c) of the water treaty with Mexico dated February 3, 
1944. Such deliveries shall be made at the times and in the amounts as directed 
by the American Commissioner of the International Boundary and Water Com 
mission, United States and Mexico, and under and in accordanee with rules and 
regulations as may from time to time be formulated by said Commissioner in 
connection with such deliveries. 

(b) The facilities required or used and the services furnished, by said dis 
trict in making such deliveries shall be so provided and furnished without in 
any wise modifying the obligation of said district for the repayment to the 
United States of the construction cost of the All-American Canal project under 
the provisions of said contract of December 1, 1932. 

(c) So far as the district is concerned, it shall be in the sole discretion of the 
United States to determine whether Mexico is to pay, under the provisions of 
article 14 (b) of said treaty, any share of the cost of operation and maintenance 
of All-American Canal facilities and if so, how much, if any, of said payment~ 
shall be received by said district. 

(d) At any time or during such times as in the opinion of said American 
Commissioner, the district fails to make the deliveries at the junction of the 
Pilot Knob wasteway and the Alamo canal in accordance with the rules and 
regulations referred to in paragraph 5 (a) hereof and in a manner satis 
factory to said Commissioner, then at the request of said Commission, the 
Secretary of the Interior may, with or without notice to said district, resume 
operation and maintenance of said All-American Canal works and facilities 
referred to in paragraph 2 hereof, and continue such operation and maintenance 
for such period as said American Commissioner deems necessary. In such 
case, every employee of said district, to the extent that his duties or work pertain 
to or are required in connection with the furnishing of such water service, shal! 
at such time or during such times as said Secretary assumes such operation and 
maintenance, observe and carry out any and all orders or directions given by 
said Secretary in connection with the furnishing of said water service. Such 
assumption of operation and maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior shai! 
not relieve the district from its obligations hereunder or under said contract of 
December 1, 1932, nor from its obligations for the compensation of said employees 
referred to hereinabove, 

6. On a date not later than that on which the Secretary of the Interior gives 
the notice of completion of works referred to in paragraph 1 hereof, said Secre- 
tary shall grant such permission as may be required, if any, for the district 
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to develop the power possibilities at Pilot Knob on the All-American Canal, 
with the following understandings: 

(a) The district shall have the right to the development of said power pos- 
sibilities under the terms and conditions of said contract of December 1, 1932, 
subject to such modifications as may be required by the terms hereof. In par- 
ticular, the district shall be permitted to utilize, in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Pilot Knob power plant, not only the water to be delivered for 
Mexico under the provisions of paragraph 5 hereof, but also any other water 
available at Imperial Dam, in accordance with the provisions of the last para- 
graph of article 17 of said contract of December 1, 1982: Provided, however, 
That in no event or under no circumstances shall the use of water for power 
purposes at the Pilot Knob power plant interfere with the delivery of water 
for use in Mexico referred to in paragraph 5 hereof and it shall be the obliga- 
tion and duty of said district to make provisions for and to so operate said 
plant and said Pilot Knob wasteway as to provide a continuous flow of water 
at the junction of the Pilot Knob wasteway and the Alamo canal in amounts not 
less than those ordered and directed by said American Commissioner, as pro- 
vided for herein. 

(b) The development of power at the Pilot Knob plant shall be made upon 
the express condition and with the express covenant that the district shall ob- 
serve and be subject to, and controlled by the Colorado River Compact, the 
soulder Canyon Project Act, the California Limitation Act and the water 
treaty with Mexico in the construction, management and operation of said 
power plant and the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water for the 
generation of power at said plant. 

(c) At such time or during such times as the Secretary of the Interior resumes 
the care, operation and maintenance of said All-American Canal facilities under 
the provisions of paragraph 5 (d) hereof, the flow of water through said Pilot 
Knob power plant shall be as directed by said Secretary and the employees of 
said district operating said plant shall observe and carry out such directions. 
In the event said employees fail or refuse to so regulate the flow through said 
plant, said Secretary shall have the right, with or without notice to the district, 
to close the intake gates to the pen stocks of said power plan and keep them 
closed for such period or periods as he deems necessary. 

7. Said All-American Canal contract of December 1, 1932, by and between 
the United States and Imperial irrigation district shall be modified to the extent, 
but only to the extent, required by this agreement. In all other respects, in- 
cluding, among others, repayment obligations of said district, said contract 
shall remain in full force and effect and shall be observed in good faith by the 
parties to said contract. 

IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
By Evan T. HEWEs, 
President, Board of Directors. 
M,. J. Down, 
Consulting Engineer. 
WasHIneton, D. C., July 19, 1951. 


Exuipit No. 3 


(The following statement appeared in the August 10, 1951, issue of the Los 
Angeles Times in reference to meetings just then concluded between representa- 
tives of the Interior Department and Imperial irrigation district relative to 
operation of the All-American Canal and development of the Pilot Knob power site 
by the district :) 


STATEMENT BY HEWES 


Promptly upon announcement by Assistant Secretary of the Interior William 
EF. Warne that the understanding was reached, the following statement was 
issued by Evan T. Hewes, president of the Imperial irrigation district : 

“IT am pleased with the constructive approach of Assistant Secretary Warne. 
If our understanding meets with Secretary Chapman’s approval the United States 
will be fully protected under our 1932 contract and its responsibilities under the 
Mexican water treaty, as well as the rights and interests of the people of the 
Imperial Valley in the All-American Canal.” 
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WARNE’S STATEMENT 


Following is the statement issued by Warne: 

“As a result of this series of meetings, including that of today, on the matter 
of operation of the All-American Canal and the development of the Pilot Knob 
power site, we have reached an understanding on the points at issue and the 
matter will now be placed before Secretary Chapman for his consideratioy, 
We are now in substantial agreement but a settlement will require Secretary 
Chapman’s concurrence and action. Pending an opportunity for me to present 
the matter to him we are not at liberty to discuss the details.” 





Exursir No. 4 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. ©. 
Memorandum. 
To: Secretary Chapman. 
From: Assistant Secretary Warne. 
Subject: Settlement of controversy with the Imperial irrigation district. 

The Senate Interior Appropriation Subcommittee, in its report on our bill 
this year, said: 

“The committee has approved the inclusion in the total appropriation from 
the Colorado River Dam fund, Bureau of Reclamation, $191,000 to continue oper 
ation and maintenance during construction of Imperial Dam and the All-Ameri- 
can Canal, including Pilot Knob check and wasteway, with the understanding 
that the use of said funds for this purpose is to be for this one fiscal year pending 
a determination of the effect of the Mexican water treaty of 1944 on the exist- 
ing repayment contract of December 1, 1932, between the United States and the 
Imperial irrigation district. 

“The committee recommends that the Secretary of the Interior enlist the aid 
of the Department of Justice in promptly exploring the possibility of a contract 
between Imperial irrigation district and the United States to the end that a 
mutually satisfactory determination may be agreed upon and that the Imperial 
irrigation district also promptly join in this endeavor. 

“The appropriation of funds for operation and maintenance during con 
struction of Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal shall not be considered 
prejudicial to the interest of the United States or Imperial irrigation district.” 

Subsequently on July 16, 1951, you convened a conference with representatives 
of Imperial irrigation district, the Bureau of Reclamation, the attorney general 
of California, and the Department of Justice. The transcript of this conference 
is available in the file. You asked me to continue the negotiations with 
Imperial. 

This I have done at meetings held in Washington on July 17 and 18, and 
in Los Angeles on August 9 and 10. Many informal conferences have been 
conducted as well. 

I am now prepared to report what I believe to be the basis for a completely 
amicable settlement. Under it the following would be the situation: 


BASIS FOR SETTLEMENT 


The mechanies.—The settlement would be embodied in several documents, 
including a new contract with Imperial supplemental to the 1932 contract; 
regulations promulgated by you as contemplated in the Mexican Water Treaty 
and the 1932 contract: an order and agreement setting up a board of control; 
and an agreement among the Yuma project water users, Imperial, and Interior, 
at the option to be exercised reasonably soon of the Yuma Valley Water Users 
Association, for consolidation of the Pilot Knob and Siphon Drop power opera- 
tions for maximum flexibility and mutual benefit. These documents have not 
heen prepared, but can be, I believe, relatively soon after the proposed settlement 
is approved in principle by you. 

Control of the river and diversions.—The Bureau of Reclamation, in the 
settlement would be confirmed as the river master with control of the river, 


including the delivery of water at the international boundary in satisfaction of 


the Mexiean Woter Treaty, and supervision of all diversions. Mechanically 
it would work this way: 
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1. Water users along the river below Hoover Dam will indicate the amounts 
of their requirements for diversions for a number of days ahead. This will 
include Imperial irrigation district and all others. 

2. These orders for water will be collated by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which will then determine and make all the necessary releases at Hoover, 
Davis, Parker, and Imperial Dams to meet these requirements and to fill the 
needs of channel maintenance, as, for example, sluicing at Imperial Dam. All 
diversions and other necessary releases thus will be scheduled in this master 
schedule. 

3. In the event of the entry of wild water into the river at any point or of 
other emergency, as, for example, a canal break forcing the unscheduled closure 
of an intake and the release of unexpected water in the river, the Bureau of 
Reclamation will notify all diverters affected of the facts and required gate 
adjustments. 

4. Diversions will be made only in accord with the master schedule and will be 
supervised by the river master of the Bureau of Reclamation, who will coordinate 
the activities at Imperial Dam of all diverters, and the diversions will be meas- 
ured by the Geological Survey. In addition, specifically at Imperial Dam— 

A. The methods of preparation of schedules and the diversions and op- 
erations will be reviewed by a board of control upon which all parties of 
interest will have equal representation and which will advise the river 
master, the Bureau of Reclamation. This board of control will be composed 
of one representative from each of the agencies contracting for water di- 
verted at Imperial Dam and the Bureau of Reclamation and the American 
section of the Internal Boundary and Water Commission. 

B. The 1982 contract with the Imperial irrigation district will be modi- 
fied so as to provide permanent operation and maintenance by the Bureau 
of Reclamation of— 

(1) Imperial Dam (including the California and Arizona sluiceways) ; 

(2) Laguna Dam; 

(3) The turn-out structures on the All-American Canal serving the 
Siphon Drop power plant and the Yuma project main canal: 

(4) The several turn-out structures on the All-American Canal serv- 
ing the reservation division of the Yuma project. 

C. The Bureau of Reclamation will continue to operate the Gila canal 
headworks until and unless some arrangement later is made to the contrary 
with the Gila water users, and this is not now nor later to be a concern of 
Imperial. 

ID. Mexico may receive her allotted water either through the All-American 
Canal, the river channel, or both, subject to limitations in the treaty itself. 
The operation of the All-American Canal for delivery of water to Mexico. 
as and for such water as is delivered through the All-American Canal, will 
be made under regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior 
and policed by the Bureau of Reclamation and the American section of the 
International Joint Boundary Commission. 

BE. The height of the pool above Imperial Dam will be controlled by the 
Bureau of Reclamation through releases from the upstream dams and 
through operation of the sluiceways. This will both insure availability of 
water to meet diversion schedules at Imperial Dam and broadly regulate 
such diversions. 

F. Actual pushing of the control buttons on the intake gates of the All- 
American Canal will be done by an employee of the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict in accordance with the schedules prearranged by the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. 

G. Delivery of water to the reservation division and at the Siphon Drop 
intake for Yuma in accordance with their established water rights will be 
assured and controlled by the United States. No manipulation of the All- 
American Canal gates, except closure, will affect the ability to divert at 
these points, since they are first on the canal and take first from any water 
in the canal. 

Power development.—Ilmperial would be permitted to install the Pilot Knob 
plant, but specifically all waters used would be subject to the 1922 compact, the 
California Self Limitation Act, the Mexican Water Treaty, and all “the law of 
the river.” Accordingly, the right to the use of water for power production at 
the Pilot Knob plant will be at all times junior to and subject to present and 
future beneficial consumptive uses, except such quantity of water as might be 
required by the Mexican Treaty to be delivered to Mexico through the All-Ameri- 
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can Canal. Imperial would enter an agreement with the Yuma water users, 
their option, and the Bureau of Reclamation for integration of the Siphon Drv) 
and Pilot Knob plants and a sharing with Yuma of the mutual benefits. This 
would make more power available and would be to the financial advantage of 
Yuma. No rights would be established that could contest later proposed <j- 
versions from the Colorado made in accordance with the so-called law of the 
river. 

Operation of the All-American Canal.—Imperial would operate and maintain 
the All-American Canal, except the works that divert water from the canal ty 
serve the Yuma project lands in Arizona and California. 

Repayment.—Imperial would begin at once and complete the repayments Con- 
templated in the 1932 contract, i. e, the full amount of the cost involved, in 
cluding capacity in the canal to serve Mexico. If a fourth desilting basin is 
needed, Imperial will finance it above the contract price. If substantial work is 
needed on the upper part of the canal or additional drains, it will be up to Im- 
perial to do it and she will doit. Despite the fact that this proposed settleme:: 
does not cover the joint section of the Coachella canal, that is the portion from 
the Coachella turn-out on the All-American Canal to the Salton Sea, Imperial 
will pay for this canal, too. . 


THE BENEFIT OF THE SETTLEMENT 


The benefits of the proposed settlement include the following: 

1. Agreement by the district that the All-American Canal from and including 
the diversion and desilting works at Imperial Dam down to and including Pilot 
Knob check and Pilot Knob wasteway have been completed in accordance with 
the obligations of the United States under the contract of December 1, 1932. 
te construct works for the use and benefit of the district, will eliminate ques- 
tions as to whether the United States is obligated under said contract to do 
additional work on these facilities. 

2. The United States will be relieved of the costs of operation and maintenance 
of the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the canal, repayment of which, over 
and above the $38.5 million contract limitation, now reached or exceeded, is 
questionable. Also, Imperial district will begin meeting its share of the cost 
of operating and maintaining Imperial Dam. 

3. The district will begin and complete repayment of its share of costs of 
construction of the entire All-American Canal system, regardless of outstand- 
ing questions affecting completion of the Coachella canal and the East Mesa 
contre yversy. 

4. As a benefit to international relations, Mexico will be relieved of the 
obligation to pay eapital costs, which might amount to several million dollars, 
for the capacity in Imperial Dam and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section 
of the canal which will be used for the delivery of water to Mexico in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 11 (c) of the Treaty of February 3, 144, 
and the United States will be relieved of the difficulties involved in acquiring 
the right to use such capacity for such purpose on behalf of Mexico. 

5. Diversions of water to the Yuma project at Siphon Drop and at the several 
intermediate turn-outs serving the reservation division from the All-America! 
Canal will be under the control of the United States. 

6. The Yuma project water users will be relieved of any need to fear that 

the provisions of the 1932 Imperial contract will place a rival in control of their 
diversions from the canal. 
7. The Government policy of conservation of natural resources will be served 
to the extent that the generation of hydroelectric power at Pilot Knob con- 
served fuel oil which otherwise would be used by the district to serve its ex- 
panding electric power requirements. 

8. The Yuma water users will gain through the use at least part of the time 
of the power water now going through the low-head siphon Drop plant at the 
Pilot Knob plant where the head is much greater and through integration of the 
two power plants. This will be a relatively large, though now undetermined 
financial advantage to them. 

9. The risks, costs, and delays which otherwise would be involved in the effort 
to eff <t adjustment of the contract of December 1, 1932, in satisfaction of the 
Mexican Water Treaty by means of litigation will be eliminated, and the re- 
spons'bilities of the United States and this Department under the treaty for 
control of water deliveries will be fulfilled. 
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10. The creation of a board of control will provide an opportunity for col- 
jaboration among all water users of the area that will tend to minimize past 
sources of ill-will and suspicions. 

11. A settlement now will eliminate an old controversy between the Depart- 
ment and Imperial that has been a constant source of irritation to everyone, 
including the Congress. 








PROCEDURE 









If you approve this for public discussion as your tentative plan, the nature of 
the proposed settlement would be published and it would be explained to others 
of interest. If conferences or public meetings for explanation and discussion 
are desired or required, these would be arranged, either here or in the Pacific 
Southwest. The Bureau of Reclamation would proceed to negotiate the detailed 
documents for approval by you in the usual way after you had received the 
benefit of the discussion. 










RECOM MENDATIONS 






I recommend that the Bureau of Reclamation proceed to negotiate, prepare, and 
to submit for approval in the usual manner the formal documents that are con- 
templated. I recommend also that interested parties be given an opportunity 
to express themselves at appropriate conferences or otherwise in connection with 
this proposed settlement. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR WATER AND POWER DEVELOPMENT. 







Referred to Bureau of Reclamation for negotiation of contract and drafting 
of documents, and this report is approved for circulation to obtain views of 
interested parties. 








Exursit No. 5 












Extracts From TRANSCRIPT: CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE HONORABLE Oscar L. 
CHAPMAN, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, AND REPRESENTATIVES OF IMPERIAL 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT 












Present : 
Hon. Osear L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. 

G. W. Lineweaver, Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation. 

EK. D. Eaton, Director of Operation and Maintenance, Bureau of Reclamation. 
Edward W. Fisher, Chief Counsel, Bureau of Reclamation. 

R. J. Coffee, regional counsel (Los Angeles, Calif.), Bureau of Reclamation. 

Robert Mulrooney, representing the Attorney General, Department of Justice. 
Edward Weinberg, attorney, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Masten White, Solicitor, Department of the Interior. 

H. J. Devries, Assistant Chief Counsel, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Joel. Wolfsohn, Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Evan T. Hewes, president, Imperial Irrigation District. 

M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer. 

Northeutt Ely, special counsel. 
Theodore F, Stevens, attorney. 

















PROCEEDINGS 






The Secretary. Gentlemen, I have a prepared statement which I would like 
toread. I think it will state better the purpose of the meeting; and we will see, 
from that point, where the discussion may lead us. 

Following our meeting together here last July, I asked Assistant Secretary 
Warne to sit down with Imperial for the purpose of arriving at a basis for the 
amicable settlement of our differences concerning the All-American Canal. At 
that time I expressed to you my belief that given opportunity for such explor- 
ation we would not find ourselves too far apart. 

That exploration has been carried out. I personally thank Mr. Hewes and 
Bill Warne for the sincere efforts they have made—efforts which have produced 
clearer understandings and which bring us into many areas of substantial 
agreement. 

I have read with great care Assistant Secretary Warne’s memorandum to 
me marked, “Revised Draft, October 12, 1951,” and discussed its various settle- 
ment proposals at length with him. 
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Consistent with the obligations and responsibilities placed on this Depart- 
ment under the Mexican Water Treaty as set forth in the Secretary of State's 
letter of November 3, 1950, I can accept almost every point as stated in the 
Warne memorandum including the early establishment by Imperial of the 
Pilot Knob power development. 

Consistent with my responsibilities, I can agree to Imperial’s physical operation 
of the Imperial Dam head gates serving the All-American Canal with greater 
clarity than is explicit in the Warne memorandum as to the nature of Interior's 
supervision and control. Imperial gate operators must at all times be subject 
to the direct order of the Bureau of Reclamation as the Secretary’s representative 
in the over-all coordination of river operations. This will insure that all diver- 
sions are made only in accord with master schedules and that necessary 
coordinated actions affecting all diversions will be fulfilled at all times. This 
ability to control must include the right of instant removal of the district's 
employees and operation of the head gates by Government employees in the event 
of a failure to comply with gate operational instructions. 

I believe this kind of supervision and control is implicit in the memorandum 
of October 12, but since the matter of final control at the dam is basic to my 
responsibilities, I must be entirely clear on this point. If this character of 
clarification of the Warne memorandum is mutually agreeable, it seems to me 
we are together and can now proceed promptly with the preparation of necessary 
documents accordingly. : 

If that meets with your approval, I think we have a basis for moving ahead 
with complete agreement. 

One reason why I asked you to come today is that I am leaving Thursday 
morning for an extended trip in the West and to Honolulu, and I wanted to get 
some action on this before that time, if possible. 

Mr. Dowpb. Mr. Secretary, may I ask a question? 

The SECRETARY. Yes. 

Mr. Down. You say: “Imperial gate operators must at all times be subject to 
the direct order of the Bureau of Reclamation as the Secretary's representative 
in the over-all coordination of river operations.” 

The Secrerary. Yes. 

Mr. Down. I assume you mean by that, that in the event we violate the master 
schedules that you refer to, or the rules and regulations that would be adopted 
for carrying out the contract and the treaty would be violated, that you would 
have the right to take over the operation? 

In other words, this would not be a matter where you could change our orders 
hour by hour, or on some instantaneous decision of some local man down there. 

Neither would it mean that Imperial would have to bear the brunt of any 
fluctuations or changes in the river. It would be something that would be worked 
out ahead of time to cover the various conditions? 

The Secrerary. It would be working under a master water schedule to start 
with. We want the insurance of that being always carried out. We would 
have the right of removal of any employee who didn’t comply with the require- 
ments. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. May I say this, Mr. Secretary: That is the idea. Of course, 
in event of emergency, say, a flash flood, or some unanticipated fluctuation of 
the river, that would be a matter taken care of by the regulations. 

Mr. Dowp. How would a flash flood come into this? 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. I don’t know. Any emergency. 

Mr. Dowp. A flash flood would not involve our head gates, so far as our trying 
to take care of the flash flood. 

Mr. LINeEWEAVER. No; but the idea was, if some major emergency came—wwe 
don't know what it might be—— 

Mr. Dowp. That would be covered——— 

The SecReTary. By regulation. 

Mr. Down. Yes. 

The Secretary. That could be covered by regulations that we could work out. 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Secretary, if I read this correctly, the sentence beginning, 
“Imperial gate operators,” applies to the following sentence beginning with the 
words, “This will insure.” I see no objection to the condition that is stipulated 
there. 

The Secretary. If you read it that way, making a continuity here, beginning 
With “Imperial gate operators,” and go on through—instead of a “period” make 
ita “comma,” “this will insure that all” that is what you mean. 


Mr. Hewes. Yes. 








Mr. LINEWATER. Say “so as to insure.” 

Mr. Hewes. Yes. The two short sentences, I think, tend toward clarification, 
but I just wanted to be sure on that. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. “So as to insure.” 

The SecrReTAry. That is all right. 

Mr. LiINEWEAVER. Make it all one sentence. 

The SecReTaRy. Yes; I think that is all right. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. In fact, I think it strengthens it. 

The SecretaRy. I think, in fact, it is better structure; I think it is better 
wording. 

Mr. FisHer. You changed that to a “comma’—— 

The SECRETARY. Put a “comma” where you have a “period” at the end of 
“operations,” and say, “so as to insure that all diversions are made.” 

Mr. FIsHER. Very good. 

Mr. Down. The last sentence in that paragraph, we would assume, would also 
carry the same thought—*so as to insure that all diversions are made only in 
accord with master schedules.” 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. How is that, Mike? 

Mr. Down. “Must include the right of removal of the District’s employees and 
operation of the headgates by Government employees in the event of a failure to 
comply with gate operational instructions,” 

Likewise, “so as to insure.” 

The Secrerary. That relates back to that. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. I see no objection to writing that in. 

The Secretary. I don’t either, but it relates back to the other anyway. 

Mr. Dowpb. How long would this continue, assuming control? 

The Secretary. That is a matter for negotiation I assume it would have to 
be determined by way of a contractual nature and our responsibilities under the 
treaty. I am not able to say at this moment how long a term that means. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. How did you mean, Mike? I don’t get your question. 

Mr. Down. In the event that you think that we are not conforming to the 
rules and regulations or the master schedules, and take over the gate operation, 
how long would that continue’ 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. I would say that we would get our feet under the table and 
get the matter straightened out. 

The Secretary. It would not be a question—we are not thinking in terms of 
that being a basis for our taking back the operation as a permanent thing—it 
will be a question of taking it over for the purpose of correcting the error. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. Hewes. The point we would like to make there, Mr. Secretary, is, if we 
had an employee who was violating the operations of the gates in accordance 
with the master schedules, we may be just as desirous of removing that em- 
ployee at the earliest possible time as you, yourself, would be. 

The SecrReETARY. Yes. 

Mr. Hewes. And, in case of that kind, if he is removed and there is a substi- 
tution of some other employee, why, we wouldn't want to be left in a position, 
you might say, because of a violation of an employee—that that would be per- 
manent. 

The Secretary. No; we are not thinking in those terms. 

We have to think of it in terms of the continuity of my responsibility. That 
has to be protected at every stage, so that I am never left caught without ade- 
quate facilities to meet my responsibilities. 

Mr. Down. This provision, Mr. Secretary, would not alter the present contract 
insofar as it deals with the rights of onr district to divert waters available at 
Imperial Dam. 

Mr. Lrneweaver. As I understand from Mr. Warne’s memorandum, Imperial 
would be permitted—let me see if I get your question correctly, Mr. Dowd—on 
page 4 of Mr. Warne’s memorandum of October 12, 1951, to the Secretary, 
he says: 

“Power development.—Imperial would be permitted to install the Pilot Knob 
plant, but specifically all waters used would be subject to the 1982 contract, the 
Culifornia Self-limitation Act, the Mexican water treaty, and all ‘law of the 
river,’ ” 

Does that answer your question? 
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Mr. Dowp. We are in accord with that. All I wanted to make certain of, 
there is nothing in this provision that we have been discussing that would in 
any wise interfere with that right? 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. No. 

The Secretary. I don’t see how it does. 

Mr. LINeweaver. That doesn’t go to the point. In my own view—and the 
Secretary can correct me—this provision runs only to the operation under the 
master schedules, which would undoubtedly be based on what rights Imperial 
has now. 

Mr. Correr. In other words, this is functional? 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. That is right. 

The Secretary. Yes. 

Mr. Down. Of course, in case of emergency in our canal, we would have the 
right to close the gates. That goes with it. After all, the river is the wastewuy, 
regardless of any schedule. 

The Secretary. What we were trying to do with this memorandum was to 
make certain that we clarified any possible question about my authority involved. 
I think it is all inherent in this memorandum but it lacked some clarification. 
We had this memorandum prepared trying to clarify that. 

Mr. Down. Yes. We thought we had covered it in our memorandum to Mr. 
Warne—which I assume you saw, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary. Yes. 

Mr. Down. Of July 19? 

The SecreTary. Yes. 

Mr. Down. In which we agreed that you would have the right to resume operi- 
tion in the event that you weren’t satisfied, or the State Department wasn’t satis- 
fied, with our operating under the rules and regulations. 

The SECRETARY. Yes. 

Let me ask you this: Would you gentlemen care to do this—do you want to 
take copies of this and study it a little this morning, and maybe meet with 
Mr. Lineweaver sometime this afternoon for further discussion, to see if we can 
come to some conclusion on this? 

Mr. Dowp. What would be the program then, from now on? 

The SecrkETARY. We would try to proceed to wrap this up as fast as we could; 
get the formal documents out. 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Secretary, I would appreciate the opportunity to do that 
Personally, I do not think that there is anything in your statment that is in con- 
flict with the intent of the memorandum. 

The SecreTary. I didn’t think so. 

Mr. Hewes. For the purpose of, probably, further clarification, it might be 
advisable for us to have an opportunity to study it, and ask Mr. Lineweaver some 
questions. 

The Secretary. I thought, if you had a chance to study it during the lunch 
period and meet with Mr. Lineweaver for further discussion, it might be helpful 

Mr. LINEWEAvVER. I will be at your service. 

The Secretary. Be certain that you have every word down, carefully. When 
we move on from here, we have to be certain we understand the basis. See i! 
that clarification is understood by everybody; then you may want to discuss i! 
this afternoon, and that will give you the chance. 

I won't have the opportunity to meet with you this afternoon. As I understan( 
it, in general principle, you feel this does not conflict with your understanding 
of the general memorandum? 

Mr. Down. I would think so. 

Mr. Secretary, have you been to Imperial Dam? 

The Secretary. No; I haven’t. 

Mr. Dowb. Would you mind my explaining one thing to you? 

The Secretary. Not at all. 

Mr. Dowp. In our memorandum, we agreed that you might operate the dam. 
As a practical matter, we are hopeful that after a short time you and your 
men will see the rather ridiculous situation that it presents. There is no reason 
why the district shouldn’t do both. 

[Referring to photograph:] These are the head gates for the Imperial cana! 
four of them. They lead to these desilting basins. Each one is a channel by 
itself. This is a bypass channel for surplus water. Here is the overflow portion 
of the dam, about a quarter-of-a-mile long. On the easterly end are the head 
wo'ks for the Gila canal. For us to get water into this canal, the water has 
to be let into the desilting basin. Then the water flows across the desilting basin 
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over a weir. That weir, the lip of that weir, is only 1% feet below the water 
surface in the river. Likewise, the high-water mark in the Gila canal is about 
the same as compared with the river, so we couldn’t fluctuate this very much, 
even if we wanted to, because when we are taking full flow, there will be very 
little difference in the elevation of the water in the canal, itself. The water sur- 
face in the river is maintained, is regulated, by what we call this wasteway on 
the California side, right next to our head gates. They are radial gates, cop 
trolled electrically, Which vary the flow coming on down the river below the dam 

So that it is a very simple operation. These diversions to the Imperial canal 
and the Gila canal, of course, will be more or less constant for 24 hours. We 
make not more than one or two changes in a day. The variation in the river 
flow will be adjusted by the gates here. These gates, and our head yzates, are 
controlled from a control house just to the west of the head gates; so that it is 
a simple operation. We are doing it all over our system—where we control one 
water surface by regulatory gates alongside. Once we get into operation, 
we hope that the situation will be realized, and through some type of com- 
mittee, as was suggested, that it will be appreciated why this thing can be 
handled jointly, that way. 

I thought you might like to see that. 

The SecReTary. Fine. 

Mr. Dowp. We couldn’t— the fear that we might drag the river down and take 
water away from Gila—is impossible, because it has to be held close for us to 
get the water into our canal. 

The Secrerary. This is a very good picture of another thing. It shows the 
diverse interests involved. You have Arizona interests, California interests; 
we have the Mexican water treaty interests here, and the Federal Government 
interests in the over-all picture. Some referee in this thing eventually has to 
continue for quite awhile. I think it is inherent. 

Mr. Down. That is true. But on many streams in the West, there is a master 
control. 

The SECRETARY. Yes. 

Mr. Down. But the master control does not operate the works physically. We 
have many streams in the West that are under the direction of a water master. 
That water master fixes a schedule of diversion. But that water master or his 
men do not physically operate the works. That is true in hundreds of cases 
throughout the West. 

Take Kings River, in central California—I presume there are two or three 
hundred diversions in that river. They have a water master. He does not 
physically operate it. 

The Secretary. We have three powerful groups that will always be at eco- 
nomie differences. That is why it is important that we get the basis of this 
thing clearly understood. 

Mr. Dowb. I agree to that. 

Mr. Hewes. I would like, on the record, Mr. Secretary, to make the following 
statement at this time: 

The reason I am perfectly willing to spell out and simplify just as much 
as possible the extent of your control, as I understand your statement, because 
I sincerely believe that in time some of he imaginary conflicts possibly may 
disappear—but I do want it distinctly understood at this time that whatever 
Imperial irrigation district agrees to in the way of your exercising control and 
authority, is going to be lived up to to the last letter, as far as our contract, 
or the supplemental contract, goes, that would develop out of this understanding 
here—and I don’t want anything said here to be construed as being any thought 
on our part of agreeing to something that we do not intend to carry out to the 
last letter, 

The Secrerary. I appreciate that. I feel that it is that kind of spirit that will 
eventually eliminate a lot of these imaginary troubles we have here. 

Mr. Hewes. We will let time take care of some of these things. 

The Seckerary. I think so. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Time is always a great healer. 

On the matter that Mr. Hewes brought up, as tou where we go from here, as 
you instructed me this morning, Mr. Secretary, you would like to have this 
thing cleared up, and at least an agreement by the time you have returned here 
soon after the middle of December. 

As you know, this matter has been booted about for a good many years, and 
one of the—I wouldn’t say ambitions that I have had, but I would certainly 
like to see the thing adjusted on an amicable basis, and I think we are on the 
way to doing that now. 
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I would like, while the Secretary is here, to make this request, that we attempt 
to expedite the negotiations. It doesn’t seem to me that it would take very 
much debate or negotiation on the supplemental contract or agreement. Off the 
record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dowp. One other point, Mr. Secretary. We in a sense did not approve, 
that is, we did not sign or agree to Secretary Warne’s memorandum to you 
not that we weren’t in accord with the general principles of it, but there were 
certain statements made in not just the way we would have made them. We 
did submit our memorandum to him, which was considered by the subcommittee 
and approved by the subcommittee. So that, in negotiating the supplemental! 
agreement, we told Mr. Warne that in the event we went ahead and negotiated 
such an instrument, that the district would rely upon its memorandum as coy- 
ering our feelings and our views in regard to these points. 

Now, I don’t think there is any conflict at all between the two except that, 
as I say, the way the memorandum to you is worded, in certain places 

The Secretary. There may be some wording changes that could be worked out. 

Let me make this suggestion to all of us concerned here: Let’s try to keep 
this strictly on the basis of confidential operations until we get through, be- 
cause if it gets out to the press, it will be misunderstood, until we get it al! 
clarified. There may be points, as we go along from day to day, where we may 
have to sit down and go over it again, and we don't want it to get to the 
press before we are ready for it. Iam not trying to suppress news—I am trying 
to give out complete news. I wouldn’t want to see this in the press before we 
finish it. I think it would hurt our negotiations. 

Mr. Dowp. I think we can agree on that. 

May I say, in behalf of Mr. Hewes and his board, that you should appreciate 
the pressure they have been under over the past several months, since last 
July—— 

The Secretary. I do. 

Mr. Down. To release our memorandum, and also anything else we have, and I 
think the board has acted in very good faith in the matter. 

The Secretary. You have. 

Mr. Down. And has gone ahead with the idea of trying to reach some satis- 
factory agreement. 

The SeEcRETARY. We seem to be so near in understanding here, that I would 
hate to see premature publicity disturb it. I would like to see us finish this up 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Ely, do you have any observation that you would like to offer? 

Mr. Evy. No. It seems to me the discussion has gone very clearly. As Mr. 
Coffey mentioned earlier, this is a functional problem, that is not intended to 
change the substance of any water rights; and, looked at in that light, it seems 
to me, the discussion here has been clarifying. 

The SecRETARY. Now may I say then that we will leave you people to discuss 
the matter. And I would again say, keep these copies to yourselves and not let 
them out. Don’t let these copies out of your possession, if you can help it. You 
people will have a chance to get together, and then you can get together with 
Mr. Lineweaver this afternoon, to kind of close up the general approach. 

Mr. Hewes. Mr. Secretary, if it would meet Mr. Lineweaver's pleasure, we 
would like to meet with him at 2 o’clock. 

I would like to ask you this question: In the event that we get far enough with 
Mr. Lineweaver this afternoon, so that any differences of opinion develop, would 
there be any possibility of having a further conference with you any time today 
or tomorrow ? 

The Secretary. We could meet tomorrow. I couldn't this afternoon. We 
probably could tomorrow. I would make it a point to see that we would. 

Mr. Hewes. We appreciate that very much. 

The Secretary. If it were necessary for a further conference after you finish 
with Mr. Lineweaver this afternoon, we will set a time for tomorrow. You can 
arrange that after you get through with him. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Yes. I don’t anticipate, Mr. Hewes, that we will have to come 
back to the Secretary. I can’t see anything now that would raise any question. 

Sut, before the Secretary leaves, is the understanding that we are going to 
try to clear this up reasonably shortly, by the middle of December, or somewhere 
around there? 

The Secretary. As fast as we can. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. So that when he gets back, we can welcome him appropriately. 
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Mr. Hewes. I want to have a feeling of assurance that we have had a meeting 
ot minds before the Secretary leaves town. 

The SECRETARY. That is all right. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. I want that, too. 


(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the conference was closed.) 


Exuisit No. 6 


MATTERS AFFECTING ARIZONA WATER USERS To Be INCLUDED IN ANY SUPPLEMENTAL 
CONTRACT WITH IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


1. The contract would recite at the outset that the care, operation, and main- 
tenance by the Imperial District of the headworks at Imperial Dam diverting 
water into the canal and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the AlLl- 
American Canal is under the supervision and control of the Secretary of the 
Interior to insure that all diversions are made in accord with master schedules 
(to be prepared each week by the Bureau of Reclamation) and to insure fulfill- 
ment at all times of all necessary coordinated actions affecting all diversions. 

2. The United States would retain permanently the care, operation, and main- 
tenance of all turn-outs in the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the All- 
American Canal now or hereafter constructed for service to the Yuma project 
main canal, the lands of the Yuma project in California, and the Siphon Drop 
power plant. 

3. The United States would also retain permanently the care, operation, and 
maintenance of Laguna Dam, the California sluiceway at Imperial Dam, the 
overflow section of Imperial Dam, the Gila headworks at Imperial Dam, the 
Arizona abutment of Imperial dam, and the Gila desilting works. The Secretary 
would, in addition, retain the right to contract with any organization of Arizona 
water users served by diversions at the Gila headworks for the care, operation, 
and maintenance by that organization of the Gila headworks, desilting works, 
and the Arizona abutment. 

4. All diversions at and releases of water through Imperial Dam would be in 
substantial accordance with master schedules of daily water requirements pre- 
pared weekly by the Bureau of Reclamation. These schedules would be compiled 
by the Bureau from information as to water uses furnished by various groups 
for which diversions are made at Imperial Dam, including the Yuma and Gila 
projects, and by the United States section of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission as to treaty water requirements. The schedule would sep- 
arately identify the quantities of water to be used for power generation both at 
Siphon Drop and Pilot Knob. The Bureau would also retain the right to issue 
instructions for changes in the schedule occasioned by floods or other emergency 
conditions, and no changes in schedules would be permitted except with the 
Bureau’s consent. 

5. It would not be the purpose of the contract to alter, affect, change, or increase 
or decrease in any way whatsoever nor to interpret the water rights of any user 
of Colorado River water. Nor would the contract have that effect. To make 
that plain, the following language would be used: 

“Nothing herein nor operations hereunder shall be construed as intended to 
alter, affect, or interpret the extent of legal entitlement and/or use of any partici- 
pant in (the) master schedule. The preparation and approval of a master sched- 
ule by the Bureau of Reclamation or the Secretary shall not constitute an ad- 
inistrative determination, finding, or recommendation as to the water to which 
any agency is entitled.” 

With particular reference to the Pilot Knob power plant, that its operation 
would not build up in the Imperial district any water use beyond that now 
permitted by the “law of the river” would be assured by the following provision: 

“The development of power by the district at the Pilot Knob power plant is 
made upon the express condition and with the express covenant that the district 
shall observe and be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River Compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the California Limitation Act, and the Mexican 
Water Treaty, in the construction and management and operation of said power 
plant and the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water for the generation 
of power at said plant.” 
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6. To assure that diversions by the Imperial district and the care, operation, 
and maintenance of the All-American Canal head gates at Imperial Dam, and of 
the works at Pilot Knob affecting diversion of water destined for Mexico under 
the treaty, are and remain under the Secretary’s supervision and control, provyi- 
sions would be included for: 

(a) District employees and officers to be subject to the orders of the Buresu 
as the Secretary’s representative in the over-all coordination of river operations 
in the event that the district fails to operate the works so that diversions are 
made in substantial compliance with the requirements of a master schedule ; 

(b) For the immediate removal of district employees engaged in operations 
and the immediate assumption by the Secretary of the care, operation, and main 
tenance of the All-American Canal headworks and those works at Pilot Knol} 
at any time as in the opinion of the Secretary the district fails to comply sub 
stantially with the requirements of a master schedule, with the applicable rules 
and regulations issued either under the proposed contract or the contract of 
December 1, 1932, or with emergency instructions of the Bureau.  Provisii 
would also be included requiring the flow of water through the Pilot Knob powe 
plant to be in accordance with the Secretary's direction whenever the Secretary 
has assumed the care, operation, and maintenance of the All-American he: 
works or the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the All-American Canal, either 
under the proposed contract or that of December 1, 1932, with the right to shut of 
the flow of water into the intake gates to the penstocks to enforce that regulatio: 
of water flow. 

These rights of the Secretary to take back operation and maintenance wou! 
be in addition to all rights to take back operation and maintenance under the 
contract of December 1, 1932, which in article 20 reserves to the Secretary thi 
right to assume, forthwith, the care, operation, and maintenance of all or any 
part of the works operated by the district if in his opinion the district does not 
earry out the terms and conditions of that contract to their full extent and 
meaning. One of the conditions of that contract is the diversion of and delivery 
of water for the use and benefit of the Yuma project and the Siphon Drop power 
plant. 

7. The Siphon Drop power rights, the rights of the Yuma project to water and 
the rights of the Yuma project to power from the Pilot Knob power plant (articles 
14, 15, and 16 of the contract of December 1, 1932), among other provisions of 
the contract of December 1, 1932, would not be affected by the proposed contract 


ExHIsIT No. 7 


MATTERS OF INTEREST TO UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN States To Be INCLUDED 1 
ANY SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRACT WITH IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The primary purpose of any contract that may be entered into would be to adjust 
the Imperial irrigation district’s existing contract of December 1, 1932, in the light 
of the Mexican Water Treaty. 

1. The contract would recite at the outset that the care, operation, and mainte 
nance by the Imperial district of the headworks at Imperial Dam diverting water 
into the canal and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the All-American Can: 
is under the supervision and control of the Secretary of the Interior to insure 
that all diversions are made in accord with master schedules (to be prepared each 
week by the Bureau of Reclamation) and to insure fulfillment at all times of al! 
necessary coordinated actions affecting all diversions. 

2. All diversions at and releases of water through Imperial Dam would be in 
substantial accordance with master schedules of daily water requirements pre- 
pared weekly by the Bureau of Reclamation. These schedules would be compiled 
by the Bureau from information as to water uses furnished by various groups 
for which diversions are made at Imperial Dam and by the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water Commission as to treaty water require- 
ments. The schedule would separately identify the quantities of water to be 
used for power generation both at Siphon Drop and Pilot Knob. The Bureau 
would also retain the right to issue instructions for changes in the schedule 
occasioned by floods or other emergency conditions, and no changes in schedules 
would be permitted except with the Bureau’s consent. 
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3. It would not be the purpose of the contract to alter, affect, change, or in- 
crease or decrease in any way whatsoever nor to interpret the water rights of 
any user of Colorado River water. Nor would the contract have that effect. 
To make that plain, the following language would be used: 

“Nothing herein nor operations hereunder shall be construed as intended to 
alter, affect, or interpret the extent of legal entitlement and/or use of any 
participant in [the] master schedule. The preparation and approval of a master 
schedule by the Bureau of Reclamation or the Secretary shall not constitute an 
administrative determination, finding or recommendation as to the water to which 
any agency is entitled.” 

With particular reference to the Pilot Knob power plant, there could be used 
for power generation at that plant only water not required for use within the 
United States, That its operation would not build up in the Imperial district 
any water use beyond that now permitted by the “law of the river’? would be 
assured by the following provision : 

“The development of power by the district at the Pilot Knob power plant is 
made upon the express condition and with the express covenant that the district 
shall observe and be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the California Limitation Act, and the Mexican 
water treaty ; in the construction and management and operation of said power 
plant and the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water for the generation of 
power at said plant.” 

4. To assure that diversification by the Imperial district and the care, operation, 
and maintenance of the All-American Canal head gates at Imperial Dam, and 
of the works at Pilot Knob affecting diversion of water destined for Mexico 
under the treaty, are and remain under the Secretary's supervision and control, 
provisions would be included for : 

(a) District employees and oflicers to be subject to the orders of the Bureau 
as the Secretary’s representative in the over-all coordination of river opera- 
tions in the event that the district fails to operate the works so that diversions 
are made in substantial compliance with the requirements of a master schedule. 

(b) For the immediate removal of district employees engaged in operations 
and the immediate assumption by the Secretary of the care, operation, and 
maintenance of the All-American Canal headworks and those works at Pilot 
Knob at any time as in the opinion of the Secretary the district fails to comply 
substantially with the requirements of a muster schedule, with the applicable 
rules and regulations issued either under the proposed contract or the contract 
of December 1, 1932, or with emergency instructions of the Bureau. Provision 
would also be included requiring the flow of water through the Pilot Knob 
power plant to be in accordance with the Secretary’s direction whenever the 
Secretary has assumed the care, operation, and maintenance of the All-American 
headworks or the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the All-American Canal, 
either under the proposed contract or that of December 1, 1932, with the right 
to shut off the flow of water into the intake gates to the penstocks to enforce 
that regulation of water flow. 

These rights of the Secretary to take back operation and maintenance would 
be in addition to all rights to take back operation and maintenance under the 
contract of December 1, 1932, which in article 20 reserves to the Secretary the 
right to assume, forthwith, the care, operation, and maintenance of all or any 
part of the works operated by the district if in his opinion the district does not 
carry out the terms and condiions of that contract to their full exent and meaning. 


Exursir No. 8 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1952. 
Mr. Evan T. Hewes, 
President, Board of Directors, Imperial Irrigation District, 
El Centro, Calif. : 

Dean Mr. Hewes: Secretary Chapman has asked me to express to you his 
regret at his inability to advise at an earlier date of his views concerning the 
draft contract designated “January 4, 1952 draft.’ The delay has been oc- 
casioned by the Secretary’s recent hospitalization. I was able to confer with 
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him concerning the matter on Monday last, and he has instructed me, as his 
representative, to seek your concurrence in certain revisions which at present 
appear to him to be desirable. 

One of the revisions the Secretary has in mind is the addition to article 16 
of a new subparagraph (e) reading in substance as follows: 

(e) The operation and maintenance costs of the All-American canal down to 
Siphon Drop which are chargeable to the Yuma project shall include neither 
those items of costs nor expenses for sediment removal or control, lining of said 
eanal, enlargement of apurtenant drainage facilities, or other items of costs 
or expenses, if any, which, in the opinion of the Secretary are the direct result of. 
or are directly occasioned by, the development of power at Pilot Knob, nor 
costs or expenses, if any, that, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be required 
as a result of such power development to adjust or modify the turn-outs serving 
the Yuma project. 

We believe the purport of this suggested provision to be largely self-explana- 
tory. It is designed to clarify the draft so that it will clearly reflect what the 
Secretary has understood to be one of the points of agreement in principle, 
that is, that the Pilot Knob power operation should not affect the operation and 
maintenance costs of the canal chargeable to the Yuma project which has no 
stake in the revenues from the Pilot Knob power development. 

Another revision involves the elimination from the draft of the first complete 
sentence on page 13 which has to do with repayment by the district of its pro rata 
share of operation and maintenance costs of the headworks at Imperial Dam and 
the works at Pilot Knob if and during such time as their operation and main- 
tenance is assumed by the United States. In lieu of that sentence, the Secretary 
suggests something in the nature of the following: 

“In such event the district shall, within 10 days after written notice by the 
Secretary, advance to the United States its pro rata share of the estimated cost 
of such care, operation, and maintenance by the United States, plus 15 percent to 
cover overhead and general expense, for the period specified in said notice. Ad- 
ditional amounts plus a like percentage thereof shall, within 30 days after 
subsequent notices, be advanced as specified in such subsequent notices. Any 
surplus of funds advanced by the district remaining unexpended and unobligated 
at such time as the operation and maintenance of such works is resumed by 
the district shall be refunded to the district.” 

The purpose of this suggested substitution is to put payment of operation 
and maintenance costs of such works on a current basis. Similar provisions are 
included in our contracts with the Wellton-Mohawk irrigation and drainage dis- 
trict and the Yuma County Water Users Association. 

Another suggested revision is the substitution of a semicolon for the period 
at the end of subparagraph (c) of article 10 and the addition after the semicolon 
of the following phrase: 

“Provided, however, That the Secretary shall have the right, with the consent 
of the District, to contract with any organization of Yuma Project water users 
for the care, operation and maintenance of said turnout structures.” 

The following revisions in article 15 are also suggested: 

(a) page 12, line 10, delete the word “substantially” ; 

(b) page 12, lines 15 and 18, change the word “may” to “shall”: and 

(c) page 18, line 6, after the words “reasonable opportunity” insert the 
phrase, “not to exceed three (3) days,”. 

By the time you receive this letter I will have endeavored to reach you by 
telephone to apprise you of its contents. I would greatly appreciate your earnest 
consideration of these suggestions and your advising me of your reaction to 
them as soon as possible so that approval of a draft contract by the Secretary 
may be consummated with a minimum of delay. Mr. Coffey is being advised of 
the Secretary’s suggestions and will be available at your convenience for any dis- 
cussion of particular language that you may desire. Please feel free also to call 
me by telephone if you believe it would be helpful. 

The Secretary is very pleased with the progress of the discussions thus far 
and greatly appreciates the cooperative spirit in which you have participated 
in these discussions. He is hopeful that agreement may soon be reached con- 
cerning the points suggested herein, or on some variants of them, so that the 
entire matter may be brought to a conclusion, 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


GoopkICcH W. LINEWEAVER, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
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ExuHrsBit No. 9 


Ex Centro, Cauir., February 8, 1952. 
Mr. G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LINEWEAVER: This is in response to your letter of January 29 in 
which you set forth certain revisions to the draft contract designated “January 
4, 1952, draft,” which had been suggested by Secretary Chapman. You asked for 
our concurrence in the revisions. 

Your letter was given careful consideration by our board of directors following 
which I telephoned you on February 4 and gave you the board’s reaction. Your 
letter had suggested six revisions. I told you that all of the revisions, with the 
exception of the first one—that of adding a new subparagraph (e) to article 16 
for the further benefit of the Yuma County Water Users Association—appeared 
to be acceptable and I did not think there would be much difficulty in reaching 
an agreement with you in regard to them. I have been advised by Mr. Ely and 
Mr. Dowd that such proved to be the case at the meeting they had with your 
group on February 6. 

However, as to the first revision, I told you it was totally unacceptable to 
our board in every respect and I discussed our reasons with you at some length. 
1 understand that such were supplemented by Mr. Ely and Mr. Dowd at the 
February 6 meeting. Therefore, there would appear to be no object in repeating 
here all our objections since I understand that, at the meeting, you agreed to 
withdraw the revision from further consideration. However, it might be well 
to restate a few of the more important reasons for our position in this matter, 

1. I am sure the record before the Congress, in negotiations with both your 
Department and the State Department, as well as in the transcript of the several 
hearings held by Secretary Chapman, is very clear that the only basis which 
justified the request to our district for a revision of the 1982 All-American Canal 
contract was to bring that contract into accord with the 1944 water treaty wih 
Mexico. Furthermore, it bas been the firm position of our board, and I am 
sure there can be no misunderstanding about it in the Interior Department, 
that our district was willing to cooperate in bringing about such an accord but 
we would not go beyond that. 

So, even if the proposed revision to article 16 had any merit or was in any- 
wise justified, which it hasn’t nor isn’t, in no way has it any relation to or is it 
required by the water treaty and, therefore, it has no place for consideration in 
the proposed supplemental contract now under negotiation between us. 

2. The past record indicates the most favorable consideration given the Yuma 
County Water Users Association in our 1982 All-American Canal contract. Our 
district was required, by that contract, to accept obligations and benetits on be- 
half of the association amounting to millions of dollars in value to that associa- 
tion. If our 1932 contract were to be opened up for revision other than to bring 
it into accord with the water treaty, which we are not asking, we would most 
certainly request a number of revisions to correct the unfair assumption of 
obligations placed on our district for the exclusive benefit of the association. 

38. The All-American Canal was constructed with certain capacities and for 
several purposes. So long as our district operates the canal in accordance there- 
With, the association can have no justified complaint. The association pays none 
of the construction cost of Imperial Dam and All-American Canal, not even for 
the capacity in the canal which it utilizes, and its share of operation and main- 
tenance costs are only for its capacity down to Siphon Drop. For the associa- 
tion to now seek a device by which it might escape even some of its just share 
of operation and maintenance costs, us it does by the proposed revision to 
article 16, is of itself sufficient basis for refusal by our district to give it any 
cousideration. 

May I say in conclusion, that our board and those who have represented our 
district have been greatly appreciative of the attitude of cooperation shown by 
you and your staff in the negotiations we have had. I believe all parties have 
shown a spirit of give and take in a serious effort to reach an agreement. I 
sincerely hope we have now reached that point and that a final conclusion will 
be had ata very early date. 

Very truly yours, 
Evan T. Hewes, President, Board of Directors. 
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Monpay, Fersrvary 11, 1952. 
Bureau or Inpran AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


PURL WILLIS, COUNSELOR, MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION, SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF. 

ADAM CASTILLO, PRESIDENT, MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION, SAN 
JACINTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Norreiy. We will hear from you gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuuis. Mr. Chairman, my name is Purl Willis, I am counselor 
and adviser [a layman] of the Mission Federation, and the gentleman 
with me is a California Indian, Adam Castillo, president of the Mis- 
sion Indian Federation, an all-Indian organization. 

We do have considerable to say or recommend concerning this 
budget. 

Mr. Norrevi. We are not going to allow you to put all that in the 
record. 

Mr. Wituis. This is some material I have in case you need some 
verification. No; this is not for the record. 

Mr. Norreis. You may leave some of it with the committee. 
Proceed. 

Mr. Wits. I do have a written statement which I ask to be made 
a part of the record, but the other papers are matters that I felt might 
be required of us in proving any of our statements. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

WasHineton, D. C., February 11, 1952 
Re proposed Indian Bureau budget for California. 


Hon. MicHarEL J. KiRwAN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appropriations, Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: The undersigned, Adam Castillo, president of the Mis 
sion Indian Federation of Southern California, and Purl Willis, counselor 
(layman), have been selected by a large majority of the Mission Indians as 
delegates to represent them before committees of Congress and other officials at 
Washington. Our credentials will be filed with you. 

The Mission Indian Federation is an all-Indian organization, and is w 
doubtedly the oldest Indian organization in the State. Its objective is and has 
always been to in an orderly manner protect the inherent, constitutional rights 
of our Indian race and to promote their welfare. The federation pays no salaries 
requires no membership fees or dues. We are voters and taxpayers. 

There are today approximately 20,000 native California Indians living in the 
State; of this number, not more than 4,000 to 5,000 actually reside on their 
“restricted lands” or so-called: reservations. The large majority of the native 
California Indians—more than 15,000—do not now nor have they ever occupied 
or resided on reservations. These some 15,000 California Indians reside among 
the general population throughout the State, and are considered by their neigh- 
bors as individual, responsible loyal citizens. Many of them own their ow) 
homes and have shown by their record across the years that they are entirely 
capable of meeting all tests of good citizenship. These Indians have no interest 
in the reservation lands. The Indian Bureau admits that it has nothing to do 
with these Indians, but it does state that they also have an interest in the judg 
ment fund (about $5,000,000) resulting from the stipulated court award in 1/44 
Not one dollar of the staggering Indian Bureau budget now before you is intended 
to be expended for their welfare. This fact, we suggest, be kept in mind in con- 
sidering the $3,364,616 demands of the Bureau to sustain its Sacramento agency 
for the year starting July 1, 1952. 
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The California Indian agency is a needless, wasteful, duplicating agency. 

We appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that these are strong words, but they are not 
used carelessly or just to draw comment. To anyone who knows intimately of 
the schemes, programs, and plans continually being brought forward by the 
large staff of “dreamers” from the Sacramento Indian Agency, and the past 
record of ruin and abandonment of the remnants of a once powerful and happy 
race of people, the whole situation is shocking and demands drastic, direct 
auction, 

The record of the Indian Bureau in California across the last century 
has been bad in all administrations. There is absolutely no defense of that 
record. But in this era of education and enlightenment and prosperity and the 
continued stressing the American way of life, the Indian Bureau demands that 
Congress open up the Public Treasury and allow its inexperienced staff of 
dreamers to perpetuate its rule of absolutism and regimentation of some 4,000 
remaining California reservation Indians. 

Let us take you back to February 1947, when the undersigned same Mission 
Indian delegates, appeared before a Senate committee and urged immediate 
and complete removal of all Bureau wardship control of the Mission Indians, 
and then the members of that committee demanded that the then Acting Com- 
missioner, Mr. William Zimmerman, Jr., appear before them and answer our 
appeals for immediate release from all Bureau control. The Acting Commis- 
sioner responded and, after being put under oath and questioned by the com- 
mittee, came out in clear-cut language that needed no further interpretation, 
and admitted that the Mission Indians and all other California Indians and 
certain other leading groups of Indians of the Nation should be given their 
immediate release from all forms of wardship. 

That was more than 5 years ago, and they have been years of continued, cruel, 
and ruinous rule by the same Indian Bureau. Instead of the Indian Bureau 
carrying out the agreement made by Zimmerman, its record of ignoring the 
Congress and appeals from Indians, it demands and has received larger and 
larger appropriations of public funds, and uses such funds, not to assist Indians 
but to build up and strengthen its own permanent control of all Indian life in 
California. The Bureau announced that it had decided to reduce the large per- 
sonnel at its Riverside agency in Southern California, and its other State agen- 
cies, and leave only a minor clerk and a temporary secretary in charge, and to 
consolidate its staff (a largely reduced staff) at Sacramento and prepare to 
carry out the agreeament made by Zimmerman. At that time, as we recall it, 
the total budget for California was about $500,000 or less. And today it chal- 
lenges the whole Congress and demands $3,364,616 to sustain its army of white 
“experts,” 

Each year, the record of new schemes and new plans for “releasing all Cali- 
fornia Indians just as quickly as they are found to be competent to handle 
their own affairs” is brought forth. Thousands and thousands of dollars from 
the Publie Treasury (and they also draw upon tribal funds to use as they please 
to assist in their program) are spent in bringing out more and more confusing 
and unworkable schemes to qualify the Indians to take their places as respon- 
sible citizens. We have a number of the unsound programs of continued regi- 
mentation of our Indian people concocted by the same Indian Bureau top heads 
who have continued in control since the advent of John Collier back in 1933-34. 
We most respectfully urge that we be given an opportunity to enlarge upon the 
charges we here make. We shall now direct our remarks to the budget pro- 
posals of the California Indian Bureau Agency for the year starting July 1, 
192, 

Your committee will undoubtedly be interested to know that, although we 
sent a written request to the Sacramento area director, a Mr. James B. Ring, 
on January 5, 1952, asking for a copy of his proposed budget for the coming 
year (the budget now before you), that official, as he and his predecessors have 
consistently done over the years, refused to supply us with this needed informa- 
tion. We have his reply made by his secretary and received by us on January 
“0. stating that our request would be answered by Mr. Ring upon his return. 

We had previously asked for the figures for the current year; but, of course 
received no reply. Only upon our arrival in Washington 2 days ago were we 
able to see the proposed estimate of the California agency. We have made a 
copy of the budget requests, which total $3,364,616. Although we have but 
1 day in which to study the budget requests, we shall be able to point out many 
glaring mistakes in the figures they propose. 
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SUMMARY OF INDIAN BUREAU BUDGET PROPOSALS FOR SACRAMENTO AGENCY FOR 1553 


The proposed budget for the Bureau are broken down into four subheads, or 
divisions, and then they show the amount now being used for the year ending 
June 30, 1952, and in the next column is carried the amounts requested for the 
year starting July 1, 1952. 

The grand total for all of the four subheads (1. Health, ete.; 2. Resources 
management ; 3. Construction ; and 4. General administration) comes to $3,364,616. 

Here follows the detailed amounts requested for the present year and for 1953: 


| Appropriated| Asked for 
for 1952 | 1953 


Health, education, and welfare: 

1. Hospitals, disease preventative services _- $376, 663 
2. Educational services i 925, 289 
3. Welfare and guidance service 62, 443 
4. Placement services 

5. Maintaining law and order 9, 398 | 


Total ala, ¢ 


) Resources management: 
1. Forest and range lands 
2. Fire suppression 36, 562 | 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance 78, 900 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 
5. Operation, repair and maintenance, Indian irrigation systems 20, 075 
6. Repair and maintenance, roads and trails 58, 600 
7. Develop Indian arts and crafts | 
8. Management, Indian trust property 121, 243 
9. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 3, 500 
10. Weed control ide 


Total ; dtp an ‘ 406, 032 | 


(3) Construction: 
1. Buildings and utilities 3, 000 
2. Roads and trails | 15, 000 
3. Irrigation syst>ms | 11, 500 | 


Total Sadas ; piist pa tae ‘ Lé 28, 500 
(4) General administration expenses ’ 41,378 


Grand total for all i. = seas Pape a Seem cs 1, 850, 703 


We recommend that no public funds be given the California Indian Bureau. 

We appreciate that some persons will consider our recommendations as sweep 
ing and drastic. They are, and should be in view of the revelations which we art 
prepared to make, showing that the demands made by the Indian Bureau Caii- 
fornia agency are but a duplication program it has for years been operating in 
California, paralleling State agencies already set up by law, which could legasiy 
serve all Indian citizens of the State in a far more efficient and helpful manner 
than the haphazard, inefficient plan of the Indian Bureau. On every hand among 
the Mission Indians and among Indian groups throughout the State, there is evi- 
dence of failure to do a constructive job; there is universal dissastisfaction among 
the Indians themselves and wide criticism from the geenral public. We charge 
that very largely the Indian Service has used the funds given it by Congress to 
promote its own scheme for perpetual wardship control; it has caused great dis- 
sension among Indians; its whole program reflects its disrespect for the simple 
rights Indian citizens know are theirs. 

Mr. Chairman, the extreme words and sentences which we use in this indict 
ment against the practices of the Indian agency in California are used advisedly, 
because such expressions fit the conditions as we know them. In all past inves- 
tigations by committees of Congress across the last 20 years, the charges we here 
make have been sustained. Even in the small but belligerent band of Indians pro- 
moted and encouraged by Bureau employees and supported by the staff at Sacra 
mento, there is almost universal feeling of disrespect and suspicion of all Bureau 
officials. The recent two-member committee of the House which briefly held an 
investigation among the Mission Indians on October 19, 1950, stressed the fact 
that all Indians (from both factions) complained against the Bureau and their 
report or “findings” stated: 
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“This criticism of the Bureau is based upon the belief among Indians that they 
haven’t gotten the benefits of the money appropriated for their welfare; that 
too much of it has been wasted on salaries and administration; that the Bureau 
has been too domineering in its attitude toward them.” 

Mr. Chairman, here is a complete indictment coming from all Indian factions 
among the Mission Indians, which the most recent House investigation com- 
mittee found. So far as we know, there has never been an investigation into 
actual conditions under which the Mission Indians live on their “reservations.” 
It was unfortunate that the House committee did not have sufficient time to 
comply with our appeals at the time to allow us to take them among the score 
or so Mission Indian groups. 

We will now try to discuss the proposed budget in detail, and in that way 
justify our recommendation that you refuse to allow it any further public funds, 
The budget requests come under four special subheads. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SERVICES 


The amount given the California agency for 1952, the present fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, is $1,875,793. The total amount under this subhead being 
requested for the year starting July 1, is $1,469,979, an increase of about 
$100,000. 

The items listed by the Indian Bureau for the above totals are: 


1. Hospitals, disease curative services, present year__-_____-______- $376, 663 
Hospitals, disease curative services, for year starting July 1 ___~ 437, 962 
2 Educational — RNCR ORC. | SRR OIE Cai i oer weap ininicn es 9 
peane-tor the. year starting July 1.2... O6BI8 
3. Welfare and pl oa e, amount received present year. Pee ee 62, 443 
Same for year starting July___-___-___ apes BEER ER NEE ieee 9, 290 
4. Placement Gauciean. for present year (nothing ) NDS eee Rees ee 0 
Same for year starting July____--- IGS EO EI TERE LR LEN, BNE x 42, 035 
5. Maintaining law and order, present year, received _____ ire Een 9, 398 
Same asked for year starting July__---_---_____ PES PRE Pea oP 3 11, 558 


In 1937 the legislature passed a broad, constructive welfare code, under which 
the State would assume its responsibility in health and welfare fields for all 
needy residents, which naturally meant that thereafter needy Indians, regard- 
less of where they resided, on or off their “reservations,” would be treated the 
same as all other residents in such matters. 

Here is that State welfare code: 

“Article 1, Duty and power of county to give aid. 

“Sec. 2500. Every county and every city and county shall relieve and support 
all incompetent, poor, indigent persons and those incapacitated by age, disease, 
or accident, lawfully resident therein, when such persons are not supported and 
relieved by their relatives or friends, or by their own means, or by State hos- 
pitals or other State or private institutions.” (In effeet August 27, 1987.) 

We have insisted that all counties comply with this welfare code, a few 
counties do not enforce it—one being San Diego County. After continued ef- 
forts to get San Diego County to extend needed aid to the Indians of the county, 
the matter was referred to the attorney general of the State. On August 22, 
1951, Mr. Edmund G. Brown, the atorney general issued his opinion directing 
that San Diego County comply with the law. The director of the State wel- 
fare department also advised the supervisors of San Diego County that in their 
opinion the law was mandatory. However, the county attorney in his opinion 
advised that the county had no jurisdiction, citing some seven reasons therefor. 
In a public hearing before the county board on January 29, 1952, it was shown 
that not one of the reasons offered by the county attorney was founded on the 
facts or the law. 

There is being submitted herewith copy of the opinion rendered by the attorney 
general of California in which that official states that the law is mandatory. 
Thus the State welfare code is interpreted by the attorney general to mean 
just what it was understood to mean when it was enacted by the legislature 
in 1937. ‘There can be no other interpretation. Under that law, each and every 
county must extend to all needy Indians the same welfare and hospitalization 
aid and support they give to any and all other residents. 

Under that welfare code, the counties must assume the duty and responsibility 
of caring for the indigent and needy Indians, and, therefore there is no need 
for Congress to appropriate any funds for health and welfare requested by the 
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California Indian Bureau agency. That means a reduction in the Bureau bud 
get proposals for these two items a total of some $447,252. 

The Indian Bureau Agency at Sacramento knows of the opinion rendered by 
the attorney general. That official in a letter to the attorney general soon after 
that opinion was rendered, predicted that no county could afford to go against 
the opinion of the attorney general. And yet the Indian Bureau goes right on 
and demands from the Public Treasury the sum of $447,252 to allow it to carr) 
on a duplicating agency of its own in these fields. We have not been able to 
examine the testimony of Bureau officials in support of their demands, but we 
suggest that nothing was said to show that the attorney general of California 
had declared the State welfare code as mandatory, and that, therefore, no funds 
four these two services should be asked of Congress hereafter. 

A further conference was had with the staff of the attorney general a few days 
ago and it was announced that the welfare code must be followed. 


EDUCATIONAL BUDGET PROPOSALS BY THE CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


It is well known that under the State constitution, the public schools of Cali- 
fornia are free, and that attendance is compulsory. It is also a fact that al) 
Indians pay the sales tax, which under law is intended to support the public 
schools. For some 15 years under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act, Congress has been 
contributing to the State of California funds to cover the education expense of 
Indian children attending our public schools. At first (1984) the amount given 
the State under the contract made by the Secretary of the Interior with Cali- 
fornia was some $181,900. That has been increased steadily until for the cur 
rent fiscal year the State Finance Department of California advises us that 
the State was given the sum of $318,449.30 under that contract. That officia! 
states, however, that up until January 24, 1952, no request for funds under this 
contract has been made by California. It may be interpreted to mean that the 
State school officials now have decided that no funds should be requested for 
payment for Indian children attending the public schools, as we have always 
contended. 

However, it appears most likely that the Indian Bureau is requesting that 
hereafter all such funds be placed under the Indian agency, for it is noted 
that the current Bureau appropriation for Indian education is listed as $925,289, 
which is some $606,839,700 over the State figures for the present year. 

Therefore, the enlarged demands by the Indian Bureau to cover “educationa! 
assistance facilities and services” for Indian children attending the public 
schools amounting to $969,134, should all be eliminated. There can be no justifi 
cution for handing this huge sum over to the misguided and unqualified Indian 
Bureau bureaucrats whose cup of dreams has long ago overflowed. A halt in 
wasteful and meedless spending by this out-dated Federal agency must be made. 
We have shown that in the fields of hospitalization, welfare, and now Indi:: 
education, a real saving can be made of $1,416,386. 

And the item listed as “placement service” for which the Bureau is demand 
ing the sum of $42,035 for the coming fiscal year, cannot be justified on an) 
grounds. The very few cases where real assistance might be claimed in “finding 
work for a California Indian,” surely cannot justify such an expensive experi 
ment. It can only mean that the Indian Bureau is making jobs for themselves 
That is no sound program for “getting the Bureau out of California.” If the 
Bureau was removed from the backs of California Indians, our Indian people 
would respond favorably. This seems to be a purely unnecessary expenst 
Who would claim that an Indian cannot find himself a job when they are avail 
able, but it is not necessary to @émploy an expensive staff of white people to 
get a few jobs for Indians. 


call 
LAW AND ORDER BUDGET, AS DPEMANDED BY THE INDIAN BUREAU IN CALIFORNIA 


We charge that the maintaining an armed Bureau police force under a white 
appointee, responsible solely to the authority of the Indian ageney at Sacra- 
mento, is a Dark Ages practice. The Bureau asks for some $11,558 for its police 
ferce for the coming fiscal year, an increase over the current appropriation 
We cannot believe any member of the Appropriations Committee would approve 
one dollar to this despotic ageney if it knew the manner in which such police 
officials exercise their authority. 

The Mission Indian Federation, in the last session, prepared a bill, H. i 
3624, under which all law enforcement on Indian reservations would be turned 
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over to the State of California. This was not a halfway bill, like the Bureau 
bills sponsored for it over the years, all of which provided that only minor 
offenses committed on Indian reservations or allotments, be turned over to 
State jurisdiction. H. R. 3624 was copied after the bill so quickly approved 
py the Congress in July 1948 for New York State. That act made a sweeping 
change in the usual Bureau police program. We suggest that our bill, spon- 
sored by Congressman Poulson, be approved, for it is similar to the New York 
pill (Public Law 881, 80th Cong., S. 1683). Our bill has the unqualified approval 
of Mr. Peyton Ford (in principle) in a letter addressed to the Director of the 
Budget, Mr. Frederick J. Lawton, regarding S. 956, introduced by Senator 
Butler. That bill would turn over to all States complete law enforcement. 

The Honorable Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, in a written state- 
ment on the question of law enforcement being transferred to the State, advised 
Congressman Peterson on H. R. 7473, as follows: “I would favor legislation to 
vest jurisdiction in the State of California over offenses committed by or against 
Indians on Indian reservations to the same extent as its courts have jurisdic- 
tion over offenses committed elsewhere within the State.’ Thus we have 
shown that Congress enacted a law in 1948 turning over to the State of New 
York complete and full jurisdiction in all offenses committed by or against In- 
dians on Indian reservations in New York. We have shown that the Assistant At- 
torney General, Mr. Peyton Ford, in March 1951, gave his full approval of S. 956, 
which provides for complete jurisdiction over all crimes committed on Indian res- 
ervations, similar to New York. And in the preceding paragraph we have quoted 
the opinion of Secretary of the Interior, approving legislation to vest jurisdiction 
in the State of California over offenses committed on Indian reservations. That 
makes it about complete, and certainly justifies quick approval of our H. R. 
3624, and that would mean that there would be no need for funds to sustain 
an Indian Bureau police force in California for the coming year. That would 
save the sum of $11,558. 

It is proper to here call attention to the program on Bureau police as pro- 
moted by the California Indian Bureau. Apparently it does not go along 
with the Congress which approved the New York act; neither does the Indian 
Bureau “area director’ agree with the opinion of Assistant Attorney General 
Mr. Peyton Ford, who, as we have shown above, gave his outright approval to 
8. 956—which favored turning all law enforcement over to the States. Nor 
does he agree with the Secretary of the Interior, who in a letter to Congressman 
Peterson, stated that “he would favor vesting in the State of California” full 
law enforcement. Just who is this “area director” who cuts the cloth to suit 
himself, and not follow the advice of his superiors? 

In this connection, it is well to examine the law enforcement bill which Area 
Director James B. Ring of the Sacramento agency has been sending out to 
Indians in his rush tacties to get them te adopt resolutions approving his bill, 
which would only turn over to the State of California minor offenses committed 
on Indian lands, and retain for his Indian Bureau police the 10 major crimes 
listed. We desire to submit for the record the bill proposed by Area Director 
Ring, together with the letter accompanying his law-enforcement bill, showing 
that he advised Indians that he “expected to discuss this bill with Governor 
Warren very soon” and predicted that his bill would be passed by the Congress. 
(That was last year.) In this connection, it is pertinent to state that the under- 
signed, upon learning of the plans of lawmaker and lobbyist Ring, to urge the 
Governor to approve his pet bill, prepared a statement explaining to the Gov- 
ernor and others concerned the dangers lurking in the Ring law-enforcement 
bill. Not only was his plan to get the Governor’s approval completely lost, but, 
rromptly thereafter, the Legislature of California, dealt the whole Indian 
Burean wardship plan a death blow. 

California Legislature adopted Joint Resolution 29, urging the president and 
the Congress to dispense with any and all restrictions over Indians. 

It is our belief that the joint resolution should be made a part of the record 
in this budget hearing, because it surely represents the feeling of the legislature 
and the 10 million citizens of the State. Thus, the area director of the Indian 
Bureau, brought down upon his un-American Indian program of permanent 
wardship control for all California Indians the warning from the people of 
California. However, we may ask, Just what is the present plan of the Indian 
sureau agency at Sacramento? Has the opinions of his superiors on law en- 
forcement shown him the wisdom of allowing such important matters to be 
handled by more competent hands, or will he go on and ignore the Legislature 
of California and his own superiors? 
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Before we give your committee the latest Bureau law-enforcement plan in- 
troduced a few days ago, we want to submit for the record the Joint Resoly- 
tion 29, above referred to, as it should have some bearing on your consideration 
of the Bureau request for funds for its Bureau police. 


JOINT RESOLUTION BY CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


“Senate Joint Resolution 29: Joint resolution relative to the American Indian 

“Whereas the American Indian has, on numerous occasions demonstrated 
his worth and value as an American citizen; and 

“Whereas he has participated in the wars in which his country has engaged, 
and has served her ably and with distinction, receiving many citations for valor 
und battlefield courage; and 

“Whereas he has grown in political and civic stature and understanding so as 
to demonstrate by his conduct, both in war and in peace, that he is deserving 
of United States citizenship without any diminution, or restriction, or excep- 
tion whatsoever : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California (jointly), 
That the Legislature of the State of California respectfully memorializes the 
President and the Congress of the United States to dispense with any and all 
restrictions, whatever their nature, whereby the freedom of the American In- 
dian is curtailed in any respect, whether as to governmental benefits, civil 
rights, or personal conduct ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the Congress of the United States.” 

Under the full impact and meaning of this expression of confidence in the 
ability, loyalty, and character of our Indian race, is there anyone who would 
now challenge our efforts to bring the full blessings of a free people to the In- 
dian citizens of California. It is a great encouragement in our plea that you 
eliminate every item calling for public funds to sustain it one additional day 
after June 30, 1952. 

California Indian Agency demands of Congress the power to make arrests 
of Indians without warrant. This proposed bill (H. R. 6035) would give similar 


power in search and seizure matters—without warrant. That bill is now before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. This is but another example of how 
the Bureau uses public funds to force Congress to give it more and more power 
over Indians. The task of bringing these matters to the attention of committees 
of Congress is far too great for any mere Indian organization, 


Proposed INDIAN BurEAU BUDGET FOR 1953 
RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Under this subhead there are eight special fund requests, the total of all 
making $698,708 requested for the coming fiscal year. We consider the whole 
request unsound. It is simply a duplicating agency, set up by the Indian Service, 
and does not contribute anything toward the best interest of the Indian. For 
more than 20 years to our own knowledge, the Bureau program of duplication 
of efforts has been under the most severe criticism of Committees of Concress. 
After careful study by a special committee of experts on irrigation, forest man- 
agement, ete., the Bureau was urged to turn these functions over to already 
established Federal agencies, such as irrigation to the Reclamation Service and 
its other similar duplicating efforts to regular Federal departments. Of course, 
that would have cut down on the Bureau program of enlargement, and no 
progress has been made. 

There are no Indian-owned forests of timber of any consequence in southern 
California, but what there is, under Indian Bureau control, there is a most glar- 
ing proof of mismanagement and inefficiency. On the small Inaja Indian 
Reservation situated near Julian, San Diego County, where a small number 
of forgotten Indians try to eke out a living, the forest rangers of the Indian 
Service refused to allow the Indians to sel] or market a few logs they had made 
from an SO-acre tract still a part of their once large timbered lands. They cut 
the trees and had made plans to have them made into lumber to be used in re- 
pairing their dilapidated shacks. The Bureau dictators refused, and warned 
the local mill operators to not touch the logs. That was some 3 or 4 years ago, 
and the logs are now worthless. 
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There is absolutely no justification for the funds asked for under the headings 
of (1) “Forest and range lands’; (2) “Fire suppression”; (3) “Agricultural 
assistance”; (4) “Soil and moisture”; (5) “Operation of irrigation’; and (6) 
“Repair and maintenance of roads, etc.” The State has a fine system of fire con- 
trol, and, since Indians help pay in taxes for its support, there is no sense in 
allowing the {ndian Bureau to set up its own, inefficient, fire department. For 
instance at Pala, where there is a modern-looking fire station on Indian lands, 
they refused to allow Indians to use the equipment in order to put out a fire in 
an Indian residence just across the paved street, and thus the residence and all 
its furniture, ete., was allowed to burn. Those in charge, even after repeated 
phone calls, absolutely refused to allow Jocal Indians to touch the fire equipment, 
although these same Indians knew how to operate it. There is much more to be 
said in disclosing the waste of public funds as it has been going on for years. 
And, regarding the soil-conservation program as promoted by the Bureau among 
Mission Indian reservations, it is a completely needless expense. The whole 
amount set up for the coming year under this heading should be eliminated, and 
allow regularly established agencies to take over. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Under the head of “Construction” the Indian Bureau has again gone to un- 
reasonable extremes in its demands for a total of $1,140,929. Under its own 
program it asks for “Roads and trails” the staggering sum of $875,249 to con- 
struct roads and trails on the so-called Indian reservations. The Bureau now 
has several separate large road outfits located in various sections of Indian 
country in the Mission area. One of these is on the Santa Ysabel Reservation. 
It is under the control of an Indian who of course is not a road engineer. The 
man in charge naturally must and does take his orders from the agent at. River- 
side and at Sacramento. Many complaints have been sent in by Indians charg- 
ing that the road foreman will not use the equipment to repair and drag reserva- 
tion roads used largely by Indian federation members. Then Indians made a 
check on how the equipment was being operated, and reported that the equip- 
ment has been used in working on county public roads outside reservations. 
A check has been made on this report, and it is found that the charge has been 
verified. A 7-mile stretch of county public roads has been dragged and repaired 
by the Bureau road crew from the Santa Ysabel Reservation over the past several 
years, including the past 2 or 3 months, while neglecting to work on reservation 
roads. 

All Indians pay the gasoline tax in California, and which is very high. That 
tax is used exclusively for public highways, ete. If an effort was made to have 
the counties take over the main reservation roads, since Indians pay their full 
share of all construction on State and county highways, a great saving could be 
made, and, which is also an important factor, Indians would have good usable 
roads. No: instead, the Bureau demands this year the sum of $875,249 for its 
own road program, and, which we submit, is a worthless, wasteful expenditure. 
The whole Nation (except such agencies as the Indian Bureau) are calling for 
strict economy in government and State and county spending, and we have shown 
that large savings can be made by eliminating the whole Bureau program in 
California. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


It seems wnbelievable that apparently there is no serious consideration to be 
given to the sworn testimony by former Acting Commissioner William Zimmer- 
man who, in 1947, assured a Senate Indian Committee that the time was then 
at hand for eliminating the Indian Bureau dictators from California. That 
official was a top official in the Indian Office and knew of conditions of duplication 
and needless waste of public funds, use not to assist Indians, but the whole 
program was shown to be a carefully planned program to build up the Indian 
Bureau into a stronger and more powerful agency over all Indian life and 
property. Instead of carrying out the promises made at that time, every effort 
has been made to evade the issue. The Bureau for the coming fiscal year in 
California is demanding more than 10 times the amount it was spending for its 
California agency at the start of Commissioner Collier's regime. 

We have shown that there is no sound reason for taxing the public the sum 
of $55,000 just to pay for “administration expense” of the California Indian 
office for the next year. What need is there for an Indian agency in California, 
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when the attorney general of the State has ruled that each county must comply 
with the State law, which provides that the counties must extend all welfare and 
hospitalization needs to its Indian citizens. The Bureau stands indicted, in our 
opinion, for not informing the committees of Congress that its duties in these 
fields are henceforth not needed. Likewise, the numerous other schemes to 
keep perpetual control of Indians are not based on sound programs. Indians 
cannot be helped in such plans. Let them be free from all forms of contro!; 
let them meet the same conditions all other loyal citizens gladly meet. The 
Indian will not fail to measure up to the standards required for good citizenshi) ; 
they always have. 

If no other evidence was given your committee than the joint resolution of 
the California Legislature in May 1951, which called upon Congress to strike al! 
restrictions from Indians, regardless of their nature, that was enough. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Although we have had but a few hours in which to study and comment upon 
the proposed Indian Bureau budget for its California agency for the coming 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1952, we have shown in considerable detail why we 
insist that no public funds be given the California agency to sustain it any 
longer. 

We feel certain that under the ruling of the attorney general of the State 
regarding the responsibility and duty of the counties to comply with the State 
welfare code, and thus extend the same consideration to all Indian applicants 
for aid, ete., that your committee must agree that now there will be no further 
need to give the Bureau public funds. It at most has only attempted to keep 
up a poor, duplicating agency, for it has realized all these years that it was the 
responsibility of the State and counties to administer the law to Indians as 
well as to other residents. 

We have given you the State legislature joint resolution under which the legis- 
lature takes the stand that Indians should be released from all forms of ward- 
ship and restrictions, of whatsoever nature. That act is of major importance, 
for it was given after many years’ study of the whole Indian problem in 
California. 

All America would, we submit, stand behind California in this problem. We 
must stand by the law, for, as the great Jefferson said in the formative days of 
our own Constitution that: “Obedience to law is freedom.” 

xyive the Indians of California a chance to prove that they are just as capable 
as the best of the white race to assume the full responsibilities of American 
citizenship. They will not be found wanting. 

Thanking you and the members of your committee, we are, 

Very respectfully, 
ADAM CASTILLO, 
President, Mission Indian Federation. 
Por, WI1I8, 
Counselor. 


Mr. Wiis. We have sent a written request to the agency at 
Sacramento and tried to get a copy of the proposed Indian Bureau 
budget for California for the coming year, and also for copy of 
current budget. It has been refused us and only when we arrived 
here Saturday were we able to finally get a copy of the broken-down 
budget for the California agency for “the current vear and for the 
next year, and we find it astonishing, staggering figures. We find 
their demands are unreasonable and unsound and believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen of the committee, that there should not be any 
funds appropriated by Congress for the upkeep of the Indian Bureat 
in California for the year ‘starting July 1. That is easy to say, | 
admit, but I am very certain that ‘if you had time to go into it and 
require us to verify or justify our recommendations, we can show 
they are sound and not to be refuted. For instance, in California, 
in 1937, there was a modern constructive welfare law passed by the 
legislature to cover all needs of indigent persons. Tt covered all hos- 
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pitalization and welfare for all residents who might be in need. It 
is set out in the written statement we have prepared and which we 
ask to be made a part of our testimony. 

Now the Bureau has seen to it that many of the counties do not 
comply with this State law in dealing with reservation Indians. 
County welfare officials advise us that the Bureau insists that it will 
care for all Indian needs. 

In California, there are but some 20,000 enrolled native Indians. 

Of this some 20,000 California Indians, more than 15,000 of them 
never did reside on a reservation and do not now, but live among 
the general population throughout the State. This leaves but four 
or five thousand Indians who reside on restricted reservations and 
actually these four or five thousand reservation Indians are all the 
Bureau can claim that is under its control. The Bureau in California 
cannot show that it expends $1 of the funds provided by Congress 
to in any manner assist one of the 15,000 Indians residing among the 
general population. And now the State attorney general, in an opin- 
ion issued just a few weeks ago, insists that the counties comply with 
the State welfare code and extend to the needy reservation Indians 
the same welfare aid they give to all other needy residents. I am 
furnishing for the record copy of the opinion of the State attorney 
general. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


OPINION OF EDMUND G. BROWN, ATTORNEY GENERAL; LEE B. STANTON, DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
AveustT 22, 1951. 

The Honorable James Don Keller, district attorney of San Diego County, has 
submitted the following question : 

Whether the county of San Diego has the right, duty, or jurisdiction to provide 
Indians residing on an Indian reservation, with indigent relief, under welfare 
and institutions code sections 200 and 2500. 

The conclusions reached are summarized as follows: 

That the county of San Diego has the same right, duty, and jurisdiction to 
provide indigent relief to Indians residing on an Indian reservation as it has 
toward any and all other citizens who are residents of the county, under welfare 
and institutions code sections 200 and 2500. 


ANALYSIS 


There are many Indians in California, some living on reservations, others 
living in “seattered bands” on “rancherias,” and the rest, or “civilized” Indians, 
indistinguishable from other residents except for the color of their skin. In this 
connection it must be noted that the Indian nations or tribes of the Eastern 
States had no equivalent in California; tribes here were rather small, loose 
groups or bands (People v. Bray (1894) 105 Cal. 344, 347; 38 Pac. 731). The 
historical development of their legal problems has been set forth in detail by Mr. 
Goodrich in his fine article on the Legal Status of the California Indian 
(14 Calif. Law Rey. 83-101, 157-187; also see 18 Cal. Jur. 1061; 27 Am. Jur. 
yt NS2296 (1-31-40) Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen; Handbook of Federal Indian Law, 
942), 

The legislature and courts have gradually raised them from a peonage status 
in 1850 to full status of citizens and voters, with all the privileges and subject 
tu most of the obligations that term implies (14 Cal. Law Rev. 170). 

The pertinent provisions of the paupers’ law have remained the same for half 
acentury. They are now incorporated into our Welfare and Institutions Code: 

“Sec. 200. Under such limitations and restrictions as are prescribed by law, 
and in addition to jurisdiction and powers otherwise conferred, the boards of 
supervisors in each county may provide for the care and maintenance of the 
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indigent sick or dependent poor of the county, and for that purpose may levy 
the necessary property or poll taxes, or both. 

“Src. 2500. Every county and every city and county shall relieve and support 
all incompetent, poor, indigent persons and those incapacitated by age, disease, 
or accident, lawfully resident therein, when such persons are not supported and 
relieved by their relatives or friends, or by their own means, or by State hos- 
pitals or other State or private institutions.” 

The early view of Indians was reflected in an opinion to the secretary of 
the State board of charities, that Indians living within the tribal relations upon 
Indian reservations are components of alien nations and hence not “lawful 
residents” of the county, hence not entitled to relief. However, we also stated 
that these statutes should be liberally construed, and that nonreservation Indians 
who were resident in the county were entitled to the same relief that would be 
viven to any citizen of such county similarly situated (3319 (1-19-17) Ops. Cal. 
Atty. Gen.). In the same year an Indian ward, who was resident on a rancheria, 
was held to be a citizen and elector of California (Anderson v. Mathews (1917), 
174 Cal. 587; 168 Pac. 902; also see 5699 (7-30-26) and 7190 (7-19-30), Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen.). 

Thereupon the Indian Office took the view that since nonreservation Indians 
were citizens of California they should be recognized as such by county authorities 
and admitted to county institutions on the same footing as other citizens, for 
the allotment of funds by Congress is never enough for the care of old, destitute, 
sick, and helpless Indians; every year the demand exceeds the allowance (14 
Cal. Law Rev. 174). This view has been generally accepted in granting old-age 
security (L. B. 98, p. 926), and giving treatment in county hospitals, to Indians, 
whether wards or nonwards of the Government (L. B. 157, p. 545). 

It was also held that nontribal “civilized” Indians are entitled to have a 
schooling which meets the standard set by the State for its other citizens (Piper 
\. Big Pine School Dist.” (1924), 193 Cal. 664, 226 Pac. 926; 4277 (10-17-21) and 
7398 (1-16-81), Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen.). 

Finally, our Supreme Court discarded the distinction between California 
Indians living on or off a reservation. Thus a resident of the Martinez Indian 
Reservation in southern California, although a Federa! ward, was held not to be 
an incompetent so as to prevent the running of the statute of limitations against 
him. The Court stated that reservation and nonreservation Indians are equally 
to be accorded the benefits and subjected to the burdens of local and State laws; 
to be treated as other persons are treated in relation to the rights, duties, exemp- 
tions, and privileges under such laws. The Court indicated the mere fact that 
the Federal Government has established schools, allotted land to them, or at 
times furnished them with food or clothing according to their needs, did not 
exempt reservation Indians from the ordinary operation of State institutions 
or statutes (Francisco yv. I. A. C. (1923), 192 Cal. 635: also see Luigi Marre 
L. ete. Co. v. Roses (1934), 139 Cal. App. 474, 34 Pac. (2d) 195). 

Thus California had anticipated Federal legislation. For it was not until 1924 
that the Federal policy aimed at the destruction of the tribal relations of the 
Indian, and at “individualizing” him into a normal American, culminated in 
the act of 1924, conferring Federal citizenship upon all noncitizen or tribal In- 
dians born within the United States (48 U.S. Stats. at L. 255; 8 U.S. C, A. 601). 
Under the fourteenth amendment, it automatically granted to tribal Indians, 
although living on reservations, the status of citizens and electors of the several 
States. Thus was extinguished any basis for denying relief to reservation In- 
dians which might have survived the Francisco decision. It can no longer be 
said that he is an alien, hence he must be a “lawful resident” of the county in 
which the reservation is situated, and hence entitled to relief. 

In this connection we have stated: 

“* * * these Indians, whether living on reservations or on trust lands are 
citizens of the United States, and the Indians in reference to which we are speak- 
ing are citizens and residents of the State of California. 

* * * a a * - 

“If a needy Indian, citizen and resident of this State, has heretofore been 
zunply provided for by the Federal Government, but such provision is not now 
being made, it would appear to be the obligation of the State to furnish the aid 
contemplated by either of the several (public assistance) acts. 

“We think the test is not whether the applicant is an Indian, or, if an Indian, 
where residing, but rather the test is ‘if in need’ or if ‘needy,’ and when investi- 
gation reveals that the applicant is in need or needy, within the meaning of 
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those terms as used in the several acts, and is otherwise qualified, the right to 
state aid is established” (10933 (9-15-36) Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen.). 

It must be noted that the broad language of the Federal Social Security Act 
on its face made the grants to the States contingent upon the fact that no citi- 
zenship requirement should exclude any citizen of the United States from re- 
lief benefits (42 U.S. C. A. sees. 301, 602, 1202). In a leading case it was ad- 
mitted by both the State and the county that ward Indians living on a reserva- 
tion were entitled to direct relief, the only question being whether the county 
or the State should bear the expense. It was determined that the State of Mon- 
tana had relieved the counties of this burden, due to the large numbers of reser- 
vation Indians in that State (State v. Kemp (1938, Mont.) 78 P. (2d) 585). 

In 1984 Congress passed the Johnson-O’Malley Act, authorizing Federal pay- 
ments to finance State and local administration of educational and social serv- 
ices for the Indians (25 U. 8S. C. A., sec. 452). This has been implemented by 
complementary State legislation (Welfare and Institutions Code, sees. 113, 8000— 
8001; Edue. C., sees. 8026-S080; 9112 (1-4-34), 9956 (5-21-35), 10200 (9-27-35), 
NS2296 (1-31-40), and NS2628 (5-27-40) Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen.). 

Unfortunately ‘while the Federal Government has many legal obligations 
toward the California Indians, Congress has not always recognized or acknowl- 
edged its full responsibilities. The Legislature of California has recently taken 
cognizance of this situation in a number of ways. The primary duty of the 
Federal Government to give relief to its Indian wards is recognized. To this 
end the legislature has authorized the Attorney General to represent Indians in 
their claims against the Federal Government (W. & I. C., sec. 8025; chs. 46 and 
47, Stats. 1947). In addition, it is apparent that the legislature has recognized 
the secondary duty of the State to supply relief to its needy Indian citizens if 
the Federal Government neglects its obligations in this respect (Stats. 1950, 1st 
Ex. Sess., ch. 20, p. 575). We have recently in a letter to the Sacramento area 
director of Indian affairs indicated the duty of county officials is to provide for 
the burial of indigent Indians (H. & 8S. C., see. 7104; W. & I. C., sec. 207). 

Nor is this a field within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. For the Federal Government has continuously indicated its desire to 
shift all such welfare activities to State and local government units (14 Cal. 
Law Rev. 181). The rendition of such aid to Indian citizens resident on a 
reservation in a county is required in the case of public assistance by the terms 
of the Social Security Act. If they are lawful residents of a county for public 
assistance purposes, it is difficult to see how they could be other than lawful 
residents for the purposes of section 2500, since they may no longer be con- 
sidered to be aliens (Goodall v. Brite (1936), 11 C. A. (2d) 540, 54 P. (2d) 510). 

Nor can it be said that merely because they are wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has a moral obligation to support them, such reservation In- 
dians are “supported and relieved by * * * other State * * *  insti- 
tutions.” We have indicated that even though an individual has a contract 
for life care, if the obligor becomes insolvent or otherwise fails to carry out 
his obligation of support, a beneficiary would be eligible for public assist- 
ance (17 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen, 202). However, each case must be determined 
upon its own circumstances. If, in fact the Federal Government has failed to 
meet the needs of such Indians and they meet all other requirements, the mere 
fact that they are Indian wards living on a reservation should not militate 
against their rights as citizen residents of the county to receive indigent relief. 

The foregoing principles appear to be controlling over the present inquiry. 
From them we conclude that the county of San Diego has the same right, duty, 
and jurisdiction to provide indigent relief to Indians residing on an Indian 
reservation as it has toward any and all citizens who are residents of the county, 
under Welfare and Institutions Code sections 200 and 2500. 

Now, we see in here a request by the California Indian Agency for 
enormous sums for which it apparently intends to set up its own State- 
wide hospitalization and welfare program to furnish to all needy reser- 
vation Indians the assistance, relief, and aid to which they are entitled 
under the ruling of the State attorney general, under State code. 
California Indians do not live as “tribal Indians.” They are voters 
and live as individual responsible citizens. They are taxpayers and 
Voters. 
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I am not an attorney. I have been trying to assist these mission 
Indians in their efforts to be free. I am not being paid now nor have 
I any contract or ever discussed a contract for pay for my services 
to the Indians. I thought at first that it wouldn’t take long to win 
their objective, but we have now been engaged in this struggle for 2) 
years. I left a good county position to help the Indians. 

What can we do? It is an enormous job for anyone to attempt to 
convince this busy Congress, in wartimes or in peacetime that you 
should not any longer give public funds to an agency like the Bureau. 
We submit that if you knew its record as we do, and like the Indians 
have experienced over the years, you would vote as your committee did 
2 years ago and eliminate all their Budget requests for the coming 
year. ‘There is no need for it. 

In May 1951 the legislature of California adopted a resolution 
memorializing Congress to release California Indians from all re- 
strictions; in fact, it includes all Indians. That resolution is included 
in our prepared statement. I don’t believe you would find a stronger 
expression or a more convincing argument than the reasons given by 
the legislature of the State of California in its joint resolution, which 
speaks for some 10 million people, and it was the unanimous expression 
of both parties. And I am very sure that expresses the feeling of all 
California. The Bureau agent at Sacramento had asked the Gov- 
ernor to approve a law enforcement bill which it had drawn to be 
submitted to Congress. He told the Indians he wanted them to adopt 
a resolution to approve it. And he wrote the Indians and said, “I am 
going to talk with the Governor” and then the Congress will undoubt- 
edly pass it. I have the letter he sent Indians with his proposed bill, 
and I ask it be made a part of the record. 

I submit for the record the joint resolution adopted by the California 
Legislature. 

{Legislature Joint Resolution 29 of May 1951] 


Whereas the American Indian has, on numerous occasions, demonstrated his 
worth and value as an American citizen and whereas he has participated in the 
wars in which his country has engaged and has served her ably and with dis- 
tinction, receiving many citations for valor and battlefield courage ; and, whereas 
he has grown in political and civie stature and understanding so as to delion 
strate by his conduct, both in war and in peace, that he is deserving of United 
States citizenship without any diminution, restriction, or exception whatsoever: 
now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate and assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia jointly that the Legislature of the State of California respectfully sie- 
morializes the President and the Congress of the United States to dispense wit! 
any and all restrictions whatever their nature, whereby the freedom of the 
American Indian is curtailed in any respect, whether as to governmental bene- 
fits, civil rights, or personal conduct, and be it further resolved that the Secretary 
of the Senate be hereby directed to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United States and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Kirwan. You may insert the rest of your statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Wiis. I wish you would accept this challenge, gentlemen, 
and hope the Senate Committee will give us an opportunity to appear 
before them to show them our reasons for opposing the proposed 
Budget. Mr. Castillo and I both have been ill and had little time to 
examine the Budget until now. I will file our credentials with you. 

Mr. Norrevi, Are you through with your general statement ? 
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Mr. Wiis. Yes. That isenough. You gentlemen are rushed for 
time and we appreciate being given time to appear before you. If 
you have a question to ask I am prepared to try to answer you. 

Mr. Norre.u. I would like to ask a question or two. I think the 
chairman has indicated that we took this out of here a year ago and 
there was a great campaign throughout the country, as the chairman 
has indicated, that we were mistreating the California Indians 
and while it didn’t have much effect on me, it apparently had some ef- 
fect on the other body and the matter, as has been stated, was put back 
in, and we had to go along. I think now that, as has been indicated 
here, your trouble is getting the Senate committee, to go along. I do 

vant to get this in the record, this opinion that you mentioned seems 
to be the opinion of the attorney general in the State of California, 
dated August 22, 1951, and the question propounded to him was this: 

Whether the county of San Diego has the right, duty, or jurisdiction to pro- 
vide Indians residing on an Indian reservation with indigent relief by the 
welfare institutions, code sections 200 and 2500. 

The conclusion reached by the attorney general on this date are 
summarized as follows: 

That the county of San Diego has the same right, duty, and jurisdiction to pro- 
vide indigent relief for Indians residing on an Indian reservation as it has toward 
any and all other citizens who are residents of the county under welfare institu- 
tions. Code sections 200 and 2500. 

Now this committee is sympathetic with you, including everything. 
If the Indians can be taken care of out there, I am sure that the Con- 
gress of the United States does not want to hold them; but in con- 
clusion, may I repeat that your job and your task is before the Senate 
committee and I would like to urge not only yourself but these others 
who are interested in the Indians, to go to the Senate subcommittee 
that is going to consider this matter and make your case and if you can 
have the Senate go along with the previous House action, I for one 
will certainly go along with their amendment to take the whole thing 
out because I think that is exactly what ought to be done. 

That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. My advice to him is to go to the Senate. If he sells 
the Senate, or the two United States Senators from the State of Cali- 
fornia, he won’t have much trouble selling me on this side. 

Mr. Norreti. We are agreed on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you want to ask any questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Do the Mission Indians have a tribal fund ? 

Mr. Wins. No. There are a few of the groups who do have tribal 
funds, but such funds are under control of the Bureau and they draw 
on any little tribal fund under authority of Congress, that any par- 
ticular group may have, but the Indians themselves are in such great 
poverty, and the Bureau has such control of their life and their prop- 
erty, and what little funds they might take in for a lease for cattle 
grazing for white men; no, only Palm Springs and a few like that, 
where the Bureau lives and lives off them and controls them, yes, but 
the great majority have no such funds—none on which they can 
draw. There are 20 to 25 little bands of Indians among the Mission 
Indians, and with exception of a very few, like Palm Springs, do they 
have any income. 
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Mr. Jensen. I was in Palm Springs a few years ago and I talked 
to the Indian leaders in that area and also to some white people, and 
I was told very definitely that there were a lot of lawyers out there 
that were living off the Indians and “living the life of Reilly.” In 
fact, to me it was a despicable thing that was going on. 

Mr. Wiis. That is more than true. 

Mr. Jensen. Making these Indians believe that they have to give 
great retainer fees or the Congress of the United States won’t treat 
them properly. 

Now, then, you have a member of your Mission Indians with you. 

Mr. Wixuis. Yes; Mr. Castillo. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to ask Mr. Castillo if he agrees with the 
statements which you have made, Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Casriti0. Oh, yes: and just one word I want to say about Palm 
Springs. I was talking to the agent, a Mr. Perdew, a few days ago. 
They have now transferred that agent from Palm Springs to River- 
side, and he is the manager there at Palm Springs. They have a big 
income there and he gets paid out of the Indians’ private fund, per- 
haps $400 a month, something like that, and all his staff of employees. 
I asked him why did they transfer him, because, he said “I am the man 
that made more money for Palm Springs than anyone.” They are 
worth $250,000 right today. And I said, “How much is each getting 
a month?” He says, “$50 a month. That is all they are allowed to 
get, $50.” 

It used to be $15 a month, then they raised it to $25, and to $50 now, 
and all of that money is kept by the Indian Bureau and the Indian 
gets only $50 a month. He can’t make a living on that amount so 
many have to go outside and work. 

On all reservations it is just a place for Indians to sleep. They are 
all supporting themselves, hustling for themselves, and many have to 
go outside, some many miles to get work. There is no work there 
on the reservations. I don’t know what the Bureau does with all these 
appropriations. If you trace it back there you will find nothing to 
show on any given reservation where they have spent this money 
for the good of the Indians. I don’t see it on my reservation at 
Sababa. The water system is all broken up, never been repaired for 
10 years, nothing has been done, so that is why we want this money to 
be stopped, because with that money they get more power to hold us 
down, the money that is appropriated is used to fight us instead of 
giving us relief or help. The Bureau uses it to help themselves. 

You might as well do away with the Bureau in California. 

Mr. Norreti. Let me ask you one question, now: If Congress turns 
you loose, so to speak; in other words, if we deny-this appropriation, 
this budget estimate, and don’t make any appropriation, you are not 
coming back in here to ask us to give the Indians in California money 
in their own right; are you? 

You can’t blow hot and cold at the same time. You have either 
got to accept the Indian Service Administration as a Federal Gov- 
ernment activity there, or if you do not, you have to leave it and not 
ask the Government for money. 

Mr. Castitio. As long as you keep that Bureau there it will ask for 
money, but the Indians are not going to ask you for any money, no sir. 

Mr. Norrett. You can’t eliminate the Bureau on one hand and 
still get Federal Government money on the other. 
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Mr. Wixuts. They don’t want it. 

Mr. Castitio. We are suing the Government. The Congress al- 
lowed us to sue under the Indian Claims Act, and when it is settled in 
court, we will win a judgment and we will be well fixed and we can 
pay taxes like anyone else. 

Mr. Wuuis. There will never be one person begging for money for 
California except the Indian Bureau. They live off of the funds 
you give for Indians. 

Mr. Norreit. I am for you, if you want to get out completely, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and stay out. 

Mr. Wiuuis. That is exactly what our Indians desire. We wouldn’t 
come here and insult your intelligence by begging for favors. Indians’ 
great objective is to be released from wardship. 

Mr. Norreti. Do you have anything, Doctor? 

Mr. Fenron. I think not. 

Mr. Norretu. We are glad you came, and hope you are successful 
over in the Senate. 

Mr. Wiuis. On behalf of the Indians, I appreciate that expression 
and I know Mr. Castillo does. 

We have already asked for a conference with both Senators. 

Mr. Norrevx. Take it up with them. We will be happy to go along 
with you. 

Mr. Castitio. We would like full opportunity to discuss this bud- 
get matter over on the other side, in the Senate. 

Mr. Norreti. You can discuss it over there with them. We hope 
by that time that you will be getting word back that they see we 
have the facts. 

You won't have any trouble getting us to go along. 

Mr. Wiuuts. I know you have so many jobs, and people are pray- 
ing for you to cut down on expenses and especially on waste. I don’t 
believe there is another group of Indians in this Nation that could 
come to you with as clean-cut program as we have. The law is on our 
side, justice is on our side, the Legislature is on our side, and who is 
against us? The Bureau promotes this talk against us. 





Monpay, Fesruary 11, 1952. 
Fisu AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
W. B. DAVIS, JR., SUMMERTON, S. C. 


Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask your indulgence to bring 
to your attention a little matter down in South Carolina under the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Department. 

I have two gentlemen here with me who are up here to attend to 
it, and if you will give me permission I would like to present these 
facts to you. 

Mr. Norretz. All right. 
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Mr. Rivers. Down in South Carolina we have this large hydro- 
electric plant called the Santee-Cooper hydroelectric project. I show 
you this map. They make these two colossal lakes, Lake Marion 
and this lake over here. This is a big lake. It pushes the water 
back, way back; the water comes up and makes a peninsula out of 
this area of ground. All this was Federal money that built it. 1i 
was a big hydroelectric project, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JeNseN. What dam is that? 

Mr. Rivers. Santee-Cooper hydroelectric project. 

When Governor Byrnes was Senator he got the money and Sena- 
tor Maybank was in charge as Governor, and they got this large $70) 
million project which forms this lake here, and another adjoining 
lake, but this is the lake I am interested in. 

Here is this peninsula of ground here, and at this area all of this 
area the Fish and Wildlife Service have a refuge for the feeding of 
the fowl which take refuge in this colossal area, fish and wildlife. 
They have proposed a project that goes across from the mainland 
into this area here, across the refuge which they have for the feeding 
of this ground, and by the pushing of this water into the area owned 
by the Fish and Wildlife they have cut off all the civilization here. 

It happens to be a lot of Negro families, and it is just 25 or 50 fami- 
lies, and the only way they can get to civilization is go way around 
here to come back into civilization over here [pointing to the map|. 
With me today is a medical doctor who tends all those people, and 
he has worked his car to death getting to these people. They have had 
about four school buses this year, costing about $5,000 to go all the 
way around here to get to these people, over the ground which is 
owned by the Fish and Wildlife. 

Mr. Jensen. May I ask this: What has cut them off? 

Mr. Rivers. The raising of this water here. 

Mr. Jensen. What has cut them off here from this body of water 
to this body of water? Is there something there? 

Mr. Rivers. The water has been rising. 

Mr. Norrett. It is all swampland. 

Mr. Rivers. As you impound the water, there is no mountain. 

Mr. Jensen. It is the swamp that cuts them off. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. It is not like in your country. Wher 
you impound water in my country it floods it for many many hundreds 
of miles, or many miles. These lakes are two or three hundred miles 
around, and all these poor little colored families here are cut off, 
but if the Fish and Wildlife would just build a 600-foot—listen to 
this—a 600-foot fill over their refuge, where they have all this land 
for the wild ducks and the stuff that they are now in active possession 
of, which they operate every day, it would make access for all of these 
school children to the civilization here, and the doctors, and post 
office, and everything, but for the sake of a 600-foot spillway, a whole 
area is practically isolated and they have to go 28 miles just to get 
across a 600-foot space of land, and when they—and when we took 
this up with the Fish and Wildlife, they told us that they were just 
somes down all construction, and they didn’t think it was wise to 
go to the budget to get it. 

I thought surely it should be there—— 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not in the budget ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You would have a tough time getting it. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought I could bring it to your attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will tell you why: This Government has now mil- 
lions of dollars invested in fish hatcheries; improving them. 

Mr. Rivers. They have a lot of money invested in this. 

Mr. Kirwan. They only allowed $20,000 for the operation of all the 
fish hatcheries in the country. It costs $250,000 to operate them, and 
they have cut that down to $20,000. 

Mr. Rivers. This takes in all our life in the place. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it were in the budget, I don’t think there is a man 
on this committee on this side of the table that wouldn’t grant it. 
That is correct, Doctor ¢ 

Mr. Fenton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not in the budget. 

Mr. Fenton. How much do you estimate it would be? 

Mr. Rivers. $85,000. If the Federal Government will build the 
dam, the county will pave the highway, and it is putting these people 
out of business. 

Mr. JENSEN. Was this brought to the attention of the Interior 
Department? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; they sent a man down there. 

Mr. Jensen. When? 

Mr. Rivers. This summer. Mr. Davis lives there. They thought it 
was in the budget. He told me he was going to get it. I wish you 
would question Mr. Davis who lives there, and let him tell you about 
it. I will tell you gentlemen: it is the worst thing that I have ever 
seen, 

Mr. Norreu. Is that a public passageway ? 

Mr. Rivers. It was until the water flooded it. It is on the program 
how. 

Mr. Norrextyi, Has it been used as public travel for a long, long 
time? 

Mr. Rivers. It was until the water flooded it. 

Mr. Norrexx. Is it now? 

Mr. Rivers. They can’t now. It will be an extension of the highway 
into this area that is cut off. 

Mr. Norreti. When was it discontinued ? 

Mr. Davis. Approximately 1947. 

Mr. Rivers. The water keeps coming up. 

Mr. Norretx. It discontinued when Fish and Wildlife took it over? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; we had a temporary crossing that our county 
accepted as a bridge. That bridge became such an expense to the 
county until a court order was obtained in some way to do away with 
that bridge, and that is what has left this area isolated. 

Mr. Norrett. How come the county didn’t replace the bridge if they 
originally put it there? 

Mr. Davis. They accepted $11,000 for removing the bridge and 
obtained a court order, somehow. 

Mr. Norretu. If the Fish and Wildlife would agree to the improve- 
ments, Congressman, would the county or could the county do the 
construction work and improvements that you want? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretx. Would that work the thing out ? 
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Mr. Rivers. Say that again, sir. 

Mr. Norrewt. If the Fish and Wildlife would agree that these im- 
provements might be made by the county 

Mr. shan Give them money to make it ? 

Mr. Norreti. Could they do it? 

Mr. Rivers. T hey will do it, and maintain it. 

Mr. Norrett. They will? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact, it is estimated this thing 
would cost $90,000. That is their figures—Fish and Wildlife figures’ 
They have engineered everything; got the whole business already 
planned. There i is so much silt, if they would construct this thing out 
there the county is willing for them to take off of that estimate what 
the paved area would be, and they would pave it and maintain it. If 
you are familiar with the colored people in my part of the world, they 
are small tenant farmers; they don’t have a lot of wherewithal, and 
incidentally you have been reading about this court decision that this 
Federal judge got mixed up in, and they had to repeal it. 

This court decision affects these people so much so that the State 
of South Carolina has a sales tax that they just put into effect to buy 
school busses and schoolhouses for these very people. ‘They are build- 
ing the schools on this part of the mainland. 

Mr. Norrett. What you need is a bridge? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, a causeway and bridge. It won’t be a 
bridge, but a causeway, with a spill. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean a dam with a spillway ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And drive over the dam? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Norreti. A bridge would get you there, too; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Jensen. But it wouldn’t answer the problem. 

Mr. Rivers. By impounding this $90,000 structure it impounds the 
water in this area where all the wildlife is in the process of being fed. 

Mr. Norretyi. If the Fish and Wildlife didn’t want the dam, you 
could do with a bridge; couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Rivers. I guess so. 

Mr. Davis. They are vitally interested in it as a game refuge. 

Mr. Kirwan. It isa sanctuary forthe game and wildlife. 

Mr. Rivers. I will answer you this way: 

Personally, I want to get access for this bunch of people, and I 
wouldn't care how you gentlemen approached it. 

Mr. Norrete. What I was trying to get to—and I know the chair- 
man and Mr. Jensen agree with me—is that, if we can help you get 
what you need, we will be glad to do it. I think getting any money 
over the budget estimate is probably going to be out of the question, 
as the chairman has indicated to you; but, if we could get the Fish and 
Wildlife to agree to a dam or bridge or whatever would give you relief 
and not injure this project, I think we might be able to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be satisfactory to us. We want to get 
access to those people. That is our main problem. 

Mr. Davis. Why don’t you read this paragraph to them? 

Mr. Rivers. I am reading from the Fish and Wildlife letter of 
June 12: 

Such an impoundment or controlled structure across this creek should be made 
to carry much-needed public road across the area of the reservoir. Formerly, 
a public road existed at this point, but was submerged with the construction of 
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the reservoir. Unfortunately, the arm splits school districts, requiring the 
authorities of Clarendon County to transport a considerable number of school 
children, clear around the arm of the reservoir, involving a 24-mile round trip 
daily for each child in order to get them to school. If funds are secured from 
Congress for impoundment, it could easily be made to carry a road, thus saving 
the public need for a highway giving the residents a much-needed access to their 
former schools and supply centers. Thus this project would be of great benefit 
not only to the authority and to the Fish and Wildlife Service but also to the 
local citizens of Clarendon County and connecting counties, 


Tuespay, Fesruary 12, 1952. 
Bureav or InpIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


HON. W. G. STIGLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

HON. TOBY MORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

HON. TOM STEED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

KEITH COVELLE, DIRECTOR, TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL, OK-: 
MULGEE, OKLA. 

FLOYD MAYTUBBY, GOVERNOR, CHICKASAW NATION, OKLAHOMA 

EARL WELCH, MEMBER, STATE SUPREME COURT, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
this afternoon Congressman Stigler from Oklahoma, and other Con- 
gressmen from Oklahoma. Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Stricter. Mr. Chairman, we have several witnesses here this 
afternoon, together with Congressman Toby Morris, who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, the legislative committee of 
the House, and Congressman Carl Albert of Oklahoma. Congress- 
man Albert probably has more Indians in his district than in any 
other district in Oklahoma. We have with us also Congressman Tom 
Steed, from Oklahoma, together with Judge Welch, justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma and former president of the Oklahoma 
Intertribal Council, and Mr. Floyd E. Maytubby, Governor of the 
Chickasaw Tribe, and Mr. Keith Covelle, who is director of the Okla- 
homa Technical Training School at Okmulgee, Okla., which is a 
branch of A. and M. College. 

_ We are very much interested in some of the items in the bill which 
is now before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that my own Subcommittee on 
Appropriations is having hearings this afternoon on a very important 
subject matter, I am going to take the liberty of making my statement 
first, as IT may have to leave before the other witnesses get through 
presenting their statements to the committee. 
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I want to express my deep appreciation to you and the members of 
the committee for giving us the opportunity of appearing before you 
on a matter which vitally affects not only the Oklahoma Indians 
particularly but all Indians throughout the United States. 

It is my understanding that this year the Indian Office comes before 

ou with the greatest budget that has ever been approved by the 
Sica of the Budget. It is certainly the largest that has ever been 
presented since I have been in Congress, and it covers some subject 
matters which I think strike at the very heart of the Indian problem, 
and to my own way of thinking the items contained in this budget 

resent one of the greatest challenges to the Congress of the United 
States that has ever been presented during the time I have been in 
Congress. While more money is requested than ever before, it is my 
belief that if the Commissioner is going to do the job we expect him 
to do and wind up the affairs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, get out 
of business, and fully emancipate the Indians, we are going to have to 
give him the tools and the equipment with which to do it. 

The sum of money asked for is a large sum of money, but in the long 
run I think it will be economical. It will save our Government vast 
sums of money in the future, and the only way on earth in which we 
can wind up the affairs of the Indians throughout the United States 
is to give the Indian Office sufficient money to get out of business. | 
consider this money very necessary to do certain things in order to 
magia winding up the affairs of the Indians throughout the United 
States. 

May I state that while I am not talking particularly of my own 
State at this particular time as I want to address my remarks to the 
over-all picture, as I see it, but for record, let me state that we have 
approximately one-third of the total Indian population in the United 
States in the State of Oklahoma. 

We have approximately 40 tribes, most of whom are located in the 
eastern and northeastern parts of the State, and also several tribes in 
the western part of Oklahoma. 


EDUCATION 


One of the most important items which I would like to dwell a few 
moments on is the item involving $8 million for education. 

It has always been my thought that if Congress provides the vehicle 
with which to educate the Indian and to keep him healthy he wil! 
solve his own problem, and as a Member of Congress, as a duly enrolled 
member of the Choctaw Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma, I am very 
grateful and happy to see the Indian Office recognize this problem 
and approach it in the manner in which they are. 


INDIAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Some of you may remember that 2 years ago I appeared before 
your committee in an effort to get money for 50 scholarships for our 
Indian youth at $2,000 apiece, making $100,000. The committee, for 
reasons of its own, saw fit not to grant the request, but if it will grant 
the full amount now requested it will enable the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to begin a program that will pay huge dividends. He 
will be able to make contracts with various schools throughout the 
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United States so our Indian youth can learn trades. For instance, 
in Oklahoma we have a technical school where practically every trade 
is taught. ‘The student does not have to have a high-school education 
in order to get into this school. They take them from the second and 
third grade, and teach them a trade which enables them to make a 
living after they finish the course. <A student can enroll any time he 
wishes, and can finish the trade course just as quickly as he wishes. It 
all depends on how hard they work. The school started since the 
war, and at this particular time, Mr. Covelle will tell you there are 
approximately 300 Indians going to school there, a large number of 
them being full-bloods, taking advantage of the GI bill and also 
taking advantage of the vocational and rehabilitation program in 
Oklahoma. 

Going back to the time I appeared before your committee in 1950, 

I made reference to the fact that I saw an article appearing in the 
Lawyer’s Weekly Report—What’s Happening in Washington which 
read 
All expense education.—26,000 students from foreign countries are studying 
in the United States and 16,000 Americans are in foreign schools at expense of 
Uncle Sam. 
I was amazed when I read this statement, not so much from the 
fact that this many foreign students were receiving education in the 
United States at our Government’s expense, but the fact that the 
Congress in appropriating this sum of money, together with other 
large sums of money, had entirely forgotten wards of its own and 
providing nothing whatsoever to teach them a trade so that they can 
make their own living and become self-supporting. 

After reading this article, I checked with the Department of State, 
and the United States Commissioner of Education, and I found out 
from the State Department that in the year 1949 some $207,070 was 
given to that Department by Congress for travel and other purposes 
to 197 foreign students to study in the United States. 

In addition, the Department awarded 210 travel grants to foreign 
nationals to study in the United States under an act of Congress. 

I want you to note, Mr. Chairman, that in 1950 it was estimated that 
238 travel and/or maintenance awards will be made by the Depart- 
ment of State to foreign students for study in the United States at a 
cost of $504,440. In addition to this, 843 travel grants were author- 
ized for foreign nationals to come to the United States for study. 

In talking to the Commissioner of Education’s office on January 
17, 1950, I was advised that the amount of money appropriated and 
the approximate number of fellowships to be awarded during the 
fiscal year 1950 were as follows: Program, travel and maintenance, 
appropriation, $50,000, and approximate number 60. 

In addition a number of students were being sent to what was known 
at that time as the Buenos Aires Convention. They got $24,626 for 
the travel of 32 United States students, and for Latin-American stu- 
dents $75,840 for 32 students, and all of that expense, Mr. Chairman, 
was paid by our Government. May I again emphasize I am_ not 
objecting to the amount of money spent for this purpose, but I want 
to point out that it would seem to me that since the Indians are the 
wards of the United States Government, and are the direct respon- 
sibility of the Congress of the United States, it cannot shirk that 
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responsibility no matter what it does. This I think it has done much 
to its shame. 

Realizing the importance of education when my tribe, the Choctaw 
Nation of Indians, ceded their land in Mississippi to the United States 
Government in exchange for lands west of the Mississippi River, our 
people sought and obtained an agreement from the United States in 
article XX in a treaty in the year 1830 which reads as follows 

There shall be educated under the direction of the President and at the expense 
of the United States, 40 Choctaw youths for 20 years and this number shall be 
kept at school, and as they finish their education, others to supply their places 
shall be received for the period stated. 

Prior to statehood in Oklahoma, the Choctaws set up their own goy- 
ernment and soon established many schools in their new country. They 
kept up the practice initiated by article XX of the treaty of 1830 of 
sending their more advanced youth to the States in pursuit of higher 
education at the expense of the tribe, or partly so to the extent of the 
tribe’s financial ability to afford aid and assistance to such pupils. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the Indian Office is over 120 years 
old. 

It has been in existence all of that time and, certainly during my 
lifetime, they have gone from one administration to another without 
coming to the Congress with a definite program to get the Indian Office 
out of business. It has always been my belief that if the Indian Office 
would not write a program for our Indian people it was the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to write a program aid see that it was carried out. 


AN OPPORTUNITY NEVER PRESENTED BEFORE 


Now, we have an opportunity, as I said in the beginning, this year 
to do something which we have never had an opportunity to do before. 
We have the beginning of a program presented to us in detail. 

It is not as large as it should be, perhaps because it is the very begin- 
ning. I know what you gentlemen are faced with when you mark up 
your bill. It is not easy to distribute what money is available. I ama 
member of the House Appropriations Committee myself and my sub- 
committee has the same problem, but if I did not think that, in the 
long run, this proposed program would save our Government many 
millions and millions of dollars, I certainly would not be here this 
afternoon. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This program also calls for a large increase in funds for welfare, 
hospitalization, and other subject matter. 

IT think the record will show that I have been very, very spare in my 
praise of the Indian Office up to this year. I think we have some- 
thing now which deserves the favorable consideration not only of this 
committee but of every Member of Congress. It is the responsibility 
of Congress to provide the vehicle which will ultimately free the 
American Indian from bureaucratic control and put them on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

Thank 4 you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Jensen. I would like to know why Mr. Stigler thinks that 
with this request for $122 million, which is about $54 million more 
than we appropriated last year for the Indians, is going to hasten 
the emancipation of the Indians. I would like to just ask Mr. Stigler 
to sort of explain just how that is going to be done because of this 
large appropriation. 

Mr. Sricier. I will be most happy to give you my own explanation, 
Mr. Jensen. 

Take, for instance, the item for education. We have the regular 
item for education, but in addition we have a special item which 
I think will begin a good job. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean under the provisions of this bill that is be- 
fore us? 

Mr. Srieter. Yes, sir. This item will not involve the erection of 
any new buildings, which I would be opposed to at this particular 
time, but it will give the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the author- 
ity to make contracts with various approved vocational schools to 
teach our Indian youth a trade which will make him a living. The 
trade school in Oklahoma has been a tremendous success. It is not 
an experiment. It has been proven. The school does not have a bit 
of trouble in placing its graduates. As a matter of fact, they have 
a long waiting list. 

I think the record will show that the Congress has been very delin- 
quent in taking care of the health problem of our Indian people. Now, 
I cannot testify from personal experience with reference to the 
Navajos, but I have talked to many people who have been on their 
reservation, and they have told me that it is one of the greatest dis- 
graces that our country has ever had to permit the Navajos to live 
under present conditions as wards of this Government. In our State 
we have many Indians who live under subnormal conditions. Quite 
a few of them have tuberculosis and other diseases and in many in- 
stances cannot obtain hospital treatment. Under the health item 
they will be able to obtain more beds to care for these people. 

Here is another thing that appeals to me under the school item. 
When you bring these Indians in from all over the United States 
and enroll them in these trade schools you are adding to the reservoir 
of manpower pool of this Nation. You are taking that Indian, who 
isa ward of this Government and channeling him into the channels 
of society, and putting him on a self-sustaining basis. 

The Government will not have to worry about him any more. He 
can make his own living because of the fact that he was trained at 
this trade school and learned a trade, something that no one can 
take away from him. 

Those are my reasons, Mr. Jensen. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen. All right, are you in favor of the 4,000 additional per- 
sonnel that the Indian Bureau is asking for under this bill over and 
above the number that they have now, costing approximately $20 mil- 
lion of the $54 million additional that they are asking for? 

Mr. Stricter. Your guess is as good as mine, Mr. Jensen, as to the 
number of personnel that it will take to put this program into 
operation. 
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I have always thought, in my own mind, that the Indian Office has 
entirely too many employees now. They have, if my recollection 
serves me correctly, around 13,000 employees, and for the number 
of Indians they serve that is entirely too many employees. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, they are asking for 4,000 more employees. 

Mr. Sricter. I do not know how many employees it will take to 
operate this program. I am directing my remarks at the underlying 
motive, and what we think that they are going to do with this money, 

As one Member of Congress I am perfectly willing to bear any 
criticism that might be heaped upon my head in voting for such an 
item in order to give them an opportunity to see what can be done, 

Mr. Jensen. If they will do what you have pointed out, then I will 
say it ismighty good for Americanism. 

Mr. Srieter. There is no question of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not what he pointed out, but what Congress 
pointed out last year. Congress authorized the spending of this 
money, $88 million, or some such sum. 

Mr. Jensen. Over a period of years. 

Mr. Stricter. They did for the Navajos, and a large portion of 
this money is for the Navajos under the authorization made by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Congress of the United States has authorized 
that. 

Mr. Srieter. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. But the fact is that most of these Indians are going 
to remain on the reservations, on the land; is not that a fact? 

Mr. Sriaier. No, sir; not as I understand it. 

Mr. JensEN. I mean most of the Indians are going to remain on thie 
land. -Of course, the Indians who learn trades will go out. 

Mr. Srieier. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Jensen. But still you are going to have most of the Indians 
remain on the reservations. 

Now, the point I am trying to make is this: I think where we have 
failed, and failed miserably, is to not see to it that that land becomes 
more productive. It has gotten poorer and poorer year after year. 
We have spent almost nothing, comparatively speaking, on the build- 
ing up of that land on which the Indians are required to make a liv- 
ing, and I have, as you know, fought for more soil conservation and 
water conservation funds in order to build up the productivity of their 
land. 

Until we do that, I believe you will agree with me, that our Indian 
problem, regardless of whatever else we do, is going to mount and 
become greater and greater year after year. 

Mr. Sticier. There is no one who can question your deep interest in 
the Indians, Mr. Jensen. I know that personally since I have bron a 
Member of Congress, but you will find, sir, that a great number . our 
Indians are not agriculturally minded, and the most pitiful thing. 
to my way of thinking, is the group of Indians who are ambitious 
enough to go out in the world with a high-school education seeking 
a living and find there is no one there to guide them, to place them. 
or to encourage them instead of going back to the reservation where 
they will stay the balance of their lifetime. 
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Mr. Junsen. I agree with you perfectly, and that is what this com- 
mittee has been trying for years to do, but the Indian Bureau sat down 
and did nothing. 

Mr. Srieter. I think we have the opportunity now, if the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs will do what he says he is going to do. 
Personally, I say that I am willing to give him a chance. I believe 
he will do a job. The most important thing, though, let’s give our 
Indians a chance, an opportunity they have never had. I cannot 
appeal to you too strongly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you finished, Mr. Stigler ? 

Mr. Srieter. Yes, sir; I am finished. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright, Mr. Stigler, who is the next witness? 

Mr. Sriever. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to express my sincere appreciation for your giving us time to 
present this matter to you on this occasion. I will make my statement 
just as brief as possible, but I would like to cover a few rather salient 
features that I believe will be of interest to you. 

I suppose, because of my position as chairman of the Legislative 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, that I work in closer relationship with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his associates and his assist- 
ants than anyone else in the House. I am in almost daily contact with 
them on problems of some kind. We have many hearings in our com- 
mittee, and they appear many, many times before our committee, and 
subject themselves to cross-examination, of course, of all kinds. 

I honestly believe that Dillon Myer, the present Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is a man of unimpeachable integrity. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope he can live up to your recommendations. He 
has not yet proven to me that he can do the job required of a Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, as it should be done. 

Mr. Morris. I think I know him too. You and I are good friends, 
Mr. Jensen, and I have a very high regard for your sincerity and sound 
judgment. I believe he is a man of unimpeachable integrity. I can- 
not be shaken from that, because I believe it sincerely. 

Also, I believe that he has a very fine conception of the problems 
that he is dealing with. He is a man of diligence, and he actually 
is trying, I will not say for the first time, but for the first time to my 
knowledge, actually trying to take the Bureau out of business. It will 
take a number of years, of course, to accomplish that, as we all know. 
Right now they are preparing, as I understand it, a number of bills 
and several programs that will actually release a number of tribes in 
re United States from the supervision of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

A number of those tribes, as I understand, out in California and 
some of the extreme Western States are ready themselves to be taken 
out from under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
want to be. I understand the States are willing to accept their fair 
share of the responsibility, and it is in the offing, as I have been in- 
formed that a great many of the Indians of the United States tribalwise 
and individualwise will be taken out from under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and there will be no longer any expense 
involved in regard to them. 

Therefore, I have confidence in this approach that has been pre- 
pared, of course, by the Bureau and the Interior Department. 
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Now, I think that there are some grave misunderstandings, Mr. 
Jensen, in regard to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I want to call your 
attention to one salient fact. I have heard it said a number of times 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 1 employee for every 34 Indians. 
On the face of it that seems like too many employees for a few Indians. 

I became interested after I first heard that statement and I began 
to run down some figures and facts, and the figures and facts as | 
understand them, and verily believe to be true, are that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on April 25, 1951, when I put these facts in the Con- 
gressional Record in a speech that I made on the floor, did have one 
employ ee, 1 Indian Service employee full time and part time for every 
34 Indians, but I believe, and I discovered, by diligent effort that there 
is 1 public employee, local, State and Federal for every 24 people in 
the United States. 

Mr. Jensen. You take that as a justification for having 1 employee 
for every 34 Indians. 

Mr. Morris. You have not permitted me to finish my statement. 
It will be, perhaps, when I finish. 

Now, of these 34 Indians being supervised by 1 employee you real- 
ize that I said that they were permanent and temporary employees. 
In relation to the number of permanent employees there is approxi- 
mately 1 each for every 46 Indians as against 1 Federal, local, and 
State employee for every 24 citizens of the United States. 

Now, the Bureau of Indian Affairs maintains many services to the 
Indians that our ordinary county clerks, sheriffs, county attorneys and 
county officials and State and Federal officials do not render to the 
ordinary citizen. 

Mr. Jensen. While you are on the subject, you know that there are 
thousands of Indians who require no Federal assistance, who live off 
the reservations, and who have gone out, just as Congressman Stigler 
has, and made their own way, and are not asking for any hospitaliza- 
tion or any relief or anything else from the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; I will say that is true, but it is also true that there 
are millions of people in the United States who call for almost no 
service from their public officials as well. 

Mr. Jensen. And a lot of them would rather have no service from 
Washington, D. C., at this time, and for many years past. 

Mr. Morris. I presume that is true. You and I would not like to 
have service unless it is necessary, and the average person would not, 
and there are millions of average people in the United States who do 
not require that service. 

Just a little further on that point, and then I will get on to another 
point and make my statement as brief as possible. 

Mr. Jensen. Go ahead, Ill try to be quiet for a while at least. 

Mr. Morrts. That is all right, Mr. Jensen, you are not bothering 
me; I appreciate your comments. Even though T may not agree with 
you on everything you say, I sincerely respect your views alw ays, Mr. 
Jensen. : 

The Indian Bureau renders service which is not rendered by ordi 
nary public officials in supervising their land, and that is a big prob- 
lem. They supervise all of the encumbrances on the land, as they 
have to under the law. 
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They have to supervise property sales and determine whether or not 
there will be a sale and whether title shall be a fee patent or one 
supervised by the Department. They have to supervise the admin- 
istration of encumbrances on the land as they are being supervised 
today by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I honestly believe that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been un- 
mercifully kicked around and mistreated, not by mean people, but by 
well-meaning people who have not had the proper information. 

It is my honest conviction that when you kick around and cuss the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs you do an injustice to the Indian, and that 
is the thing we are vitally interested in here, the Indian. 

I believe if you gentlemen can see your way clear to allow this 
budget that has been prepared and will give the Bureau a chance to 
try this, you will see real results from it. 

Mr. Jensen. Then next year it will come in as $200 million or more, 
and the lid is off. 

Mr. Morrts. They should come in for whatever is necessary to give 
service to the Indians. 

Back in 1865 we made a treaty with the Navajo and the Hopi In- 
dians which provided that we would provide 1 school teacher for 
every 35 pupils or substantially that, and we have not even started 
up to this time to live up to it, Mr. Jensen. 

I was out on the Navajo and Hopi Reservation to see the condi- 
tions there. I am not appealing here just for the Oklahoma Indians 
as chairman of this Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. I am appealing 
for all of the Indians all over the United States, and I am not appeal- 
ing in any sectional or any partisan way whatsoever. I am saying 
this by way of explaining the way we feel up there, and I assume 
other committees have that feeling, but I know on our committee there 
is no feeling of partisanship, and I know that there is no feeling of 
sectionalism, and that we are trying to do the job for the Indians 
of the United States regardless of political views, and there is no 
partisanship shown from time to time as we have those hearings. I 
was out there, and I saw those Navajos living in those hogans, and 
it is just pitiful. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Yes, it is absolutely disgraceful, I have seen it with 
my own eyes. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; it is absolutely disgraceful, and the responsibility, 
gentlemen, comes right back on us. We cannot shove it off on some- 
body else. It is true that mistakes have been made, and that it is 
human to err. No doubt there have been sins committed, and there 
have been scandals and disgraceful situations that have developed 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in all bureaus and in all walks of 
life. We cannot escape our responsibility by saying that sometime 
back in the past somebody has failed to live up to his responsibility. 
We cannot escape our responsibility because we cannot avoid it. 

Now, just a moment on that, and then I will get on to something else, 
and I will conclude in just a few minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Indians, as a rule, are far more patient than you and I are. 
I believe it is because of their inherent nature, perhaps, and because 
of the kind of life they live they become stoic, and become philosophic. 
They live in the open, they look up at the stars, the moon and the sun 
and do a lot of good clear thinking. But, in my judgment, they have 
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been very, very patient with us, and here is the situation, the incidence 
of tuberculosis and many malignant diseases among them is scandal- 
ously high, scandalously high, and whenever they come in here and 
ask for what seems to be large appropriations for hospitals and for 
health I think that we are absolutely derelict in our duty, gentlemen, 
if we do not give them sufficient money to take care of the health of 
these Indians and to raise it up far above what it is now. 

From an educational standpoint, I do not propose to give you exact 
figures, as I do not have them at my fingertips at this time, gentlemen, 
but as I recall it, something like 75 or 80 percent of those people on the 
Navajo and Hopi Reservations cannot speak the English language, and 
can neither read nor write, and yet back as far as 1865 we promised 
them a school teacher for every 35 pupils, or approximately that. We 
have failed in our daty, gentlemen, in my judgment. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you ever visit the Hopi Reservation? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you know what they are doing? 

Mr. Morris. I do. 

Mr. Jensen. They conserve their water and soil, and they build up 
their soil. They raise good crops, they are healthy, they are happy, 
and they are prosperous, comparatively speaking, and there is no 
Indian problem there on the Hopi Reservation just across an imagi- 
nary line from the Navajos. 

Mr. Morris. I would not say that there is no problem, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Comparatively speaking there is no problem any more 
than there is among the same number of whites in America most any 
place you want to look. 


Mr. Morris. I will say that as between the Navajos and the Hopis 
that there is a favorable ratio in favor of the Hopis, as far as eco- 
nomics is concerned. Their religion has something to do with that. 
their repre, eo of life has something to do with it, maybe, but 


definitely we have failed in our duty both to our Navajos and Hopis, 
and almost all if not all the other Indians. 

On the soil and moisture conservation that you are particularly 
interested in, Mr. Jensen, and I am also vitally interested in that, as | 
understand it the appropriation for 1952 was $1,424,444, and the 
requested appropriation, or the budget appropriation, this time is 
$4,050,000, something like about three times as much as was formerly 
requested for that purpose. 

Mr. Jensen. And if this committee had not pounded at that all of 
the time, especially myself, up to this time, the chances are they would 
not even ask for $500,000 for soil conservation. 

Mr. Morris. I cannot agree with you on that, Mr. Jensen. However, 
you may be right. 

Mr. Jensen. I have sat on this committee for 10 years and have 
worried and worked with this problem no end. There is no one who 
has a softer heart for the Indians than I. I think I have just as much 
interest in the Indians from the standpoint of doing the right thing 
for them as any man in this world. 

I think I know what these Indians need, and they have not been 
getting their just dues, and it is mainly because we have put thei 
out on the rocks and the sand and just let them try to get along on 
the poorest land that we have in America. We have hardly done any- 
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thing for them to build up their land, and one reason they have TB 
is because there is nothing in the soil out there in the Navajo Reserva- 
tion that helps to keep them healthy when they eat the vegetables that 
grow out of that soil. The nutrients which should be in those vegeta- 
bles are not there, and so they get TB and all of the other diseases that 
go along with eating food grown in soil that does not have the proper 
nutrients in it. There is your big problem, right from the ground up. 

Mr. Morris. May I call your attention and the attention of the com- 
mittee to that very salient feature and point that you have made. All 
of this money is going to the Indians, according to this budget, all of 
it for education, for health, and for services generally to the Indians, 
except $5,217,000 for the general administrative expenses. That is 
where it is going. 

Mr. JENSEN. Except about $80 million for personnel expenses. 

Mr. Morris. No, they have asked for $5,217,000. 

Mr. Jensen. That is just the head office expense. 

Mr. Morris. No, it is not; it is the administrative expense. 

Mr. Jensen. How can you pay 16,000 people with $5,217,000? 

Mr. Morris. All I know is what the budget provides. I have it 
here before me, and I think I can read the list. They itemize what 
it is going for, for it is in the budget. 

Mr. JeNseN. All you have to do is use a little arithmetic. 

Mr. Morris. You are a very intelligent man and a very able man, 
Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JENsEN. No, I am just a stubborn American who, after he has 
made a study of things, just will not let anybody change his mind 
until he is satisfied that he is wrong. 

Mr. Morris. I am sure of that, but you will satisfy yourself of it. 
You will not need me to tell you. When you go over the figures you 
will satisfy yourself. . 

Mr. Jensen. I have gone over figures no end. 

Mr. Morris. Just this last statement, gentlemen, and I will conclude. 

If we are to give these Indians the education that they are entitled 
to so that they may receive what we consider to be their just dues so 
that we can assimilate them into our society; if we are to take care of 
their health, as we ought to take care of their health, they being our 
wards, both by treaties, tradition, and everything else, it is incumbent 
upon us to do that, and if we are to do the job of eventually taking 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs out of business, I think it is absolutely 
incumbent upon us to allow this budget. I do not think it is enough. 
I do not think we have asked for enough, but as a starter here I think 
it will do a very good job. I just hope, gentlemen, you will aot cut 
this budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that finish your statement, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. SriaueR. Congressman Albert is the next witness. 

Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Albert. 

Mr. Atserr. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we have some 
very distinguished witnesses from Oklahoma who have come up here,. 
Tam not going to trespass very long on your time. 

I am going to say that I do concur in the statements that my col- 
leagues have made. I would like to emphasize just a few details. 
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As far as the educational item is concerned, I certainly think that 
it is a step in the right direction. 

I agree with Congressman Morris that we are not going to educate 
all of the Indians if this budget is approved, and that an appropri- 
ation of this kind is only a start. 

I think that this does contemplate giving a considerable number of 
people educational opportunities that they have not h-retofore had. 

I would like to say that I live in the Choctaw Nation, one of the 
large civilized tribes. I represent a large percen‘age of all Choctaws 
and Chickasaws. We often think of the Naviujos living out among 
themselves on reservations. None of our Oklahoma Indians are res- 
ervation Indians. They constitute one-third of the Indian population 
of the country, but even among these there are many that do not have 
the slightest opportunity to learn how to read or write. There are 
many of them who do not have the opportunity to learn the English 
language. There are thousands of them living isolated in the hills. 

There is another thing that I would like to say about these In- 
dians, which is that, while I have, I suppose, some 30,000 Indians 
in my congressional district, all of whom are American citizens, | 
have not known a single Indian, and I have known a lot of them, who 
has ever been accused of being a Communist, disloyal, or unpatriotic 
in any particular, and I do not recall ever having one Indian come 
to me and ask to be deferred from the service. That is a good record. 

I just say that because I think here we have people who are not 
only the original Americans, but who at heart are real, patriotic 
American citizens. 

On the question of personnel, I would like to state also that I have 
no quarrel with those who say that we have too many personnel in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I do not know, but I do know this, that the number of field per- 
sonnel has been cut so severely that probate work, which must be done 
under the laws of the United States, and not the laws of the State 
of Oklahoma, is bogging down. We even have been cut to the point 
where Indians cannot transact their normal business because many 
Indians have to have departmental approval to draw their own money 
to buy their own groceries, and they have to wait until an agent can 
come to their communities. We have only two probate attorneys now 
working, and anybody who has ever dealt with Indian land and titles 
in Oklahoma knows that two men acting as probate attorneys cannot 
handle that job. 

I do hope that this committee will go into that item and make sure, 
if there is any possible way of doing it, that the service in the field, 
and I do not mean in the big offices, I mean down at the Indian level, 
is properly taken care of. 

I hope that Judge Welch here, a member of our supreme court, and 
one of the outstanding men of our State, will point out the necessity 
of funds of that kind, along with the need for other funds. 

Judge Welch has been on the supreme court for many years. He 
is a great citizen and a constituent of mine of whom I am very proud. 
He has been an official in the Five Tribes a long time. He is an In- 
dian leader as well as an outstanding citizen. 

Governor Maytubby, who is now governor of the Chickasaw Tribe, 
is also an outstanding citizen of our State. He will also have an 1n- 
portant message for you. 
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I do hope, though, as far as health and education and these special 
services are concerned, that this committee will be as considerate as 
it finds that it possibly can be. 

To save time, may I insert in the record a written statement, sup- 
plementing my brief remarks? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I think I can say, without fear of contradiction, that the aim 
of every person concerned with matters under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is that we shall move as rapidly as possible toward the complete 
elimination of all differences of status between our Indians and other citizens. 
T think we all are hoping that the day will come when the Indian Office will no 
longer be necessary. 

I think the present budget offers the first big step ever undertaken in this 
direction. It is true that the budget is considerably larger than last year’s 
budget, yet, in the long run, in my judgment, we have launched on a course, 
if we approve this budget, which will save the taxpayers money. This budget 
aims at working out a program of health and education among the Indians 
which will make them taxpayers instead of wards of the Government. 

There is no question but that the items relating to the Indian health service 
are most important. The elimination of tuberculosis and other diseases among 
Indians is the first step toward making them self-sufficient citizens. There are 
many fine hospitals among the Indian services. The best of these is located in 
my own district at Talihina, Okla., and it is performing service that is im- 
measurable in dollars and cents to the Five Tribes area, as well as to many 
others. 

I am particularly impressed by the increases for education. All of our Indian 
boarding schools need more funds to take care of more children who, at the 
present time, have no opportunities for education whatsoever. Many of these 
children now in boarding schools should be moved out into homes and given 
the opportunities offered by public education. These opportunities Cannot come 
without Federal assistance. 

I am particularly impressed by the $6 million for vocational placement and 
training. This budget contemplates full use of regular vocational schools on a 
contract basis rather than the construction of any new Indian schools. I think 
it would be a most important forward step if we could move large numbers of 
Indian boys and girls into ordinary schools to work along with their white 
brothers and sisters in learning the various trades and occupations. AS an ex- 
ample, one school in my district, Eastern Oklahoma A. and M. College, has done 
a lot of work along this line. It has made great strides in giving Indian boys 
vocational and practical agricultural training in cooperation with the Office of 
Indian Affairs. It can expand this program and give large numbers tremendous 
help. 

Another item which we cannot afford to overlook is that of roads. We have 
got to get outlets from the most isolated areas where large numbers of Indians 
are now living in order that they may make progress. This is a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. The responsibility is being met too slowly. 

wast year’s appropriations contained serious cuts which have operated to the 
detriment of the Indians themselves. In my own State probate attorneys have 
been so reduced in number that their work which is most important to the daily 
lives of Indians is being bogged won. I urge and hope that the committee will 
approve sufficient funds to give adequate probate service to all our Indians 
wherever it is needed. 

This is an excellent budget. It is a balanced budget. It is one that this 
comnittee and the Congress can defend throughout the country. I hope it meets 
the sympathetic consideration of your committee. 


Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness, Mr. Stigler / 

Mr. Stieter. Congressman Steed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Streep. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to take just as little time as I possibly can. 

I come here today directly representing six Indian tribes and parts 
of three other large tribes, so my interest in the Indian program is 
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very direct, and it is something that in my district you have to hay, 
a lot of your time devoted to. 

There is just one little thought I would like to give you in regar| 
to this vocational-training idea of Indians. I think I can illustrate 
the value of it probably by giving you a couple of examples that | 
happen to know about. 

Feed fall while I was home I walked into the office of one of the 
weekly newspaper editors in my district who had been having a great 
deal of trouble obtaining printers. At that time he had a full-blooi 
Indian operating his Linotype machine. I asked him where he gor 
this man. It is the first time that I ever remember seeing a {uill- 
blood Indian operating a Linotype in a print shop, which is a highly 
skilled craft. In response to my question he told me that this man 
was trained in this vocational school at Okmulgee, Okla., which is 
a subsidiary of Oklahoma A. & M. I have in my office as my sec- 
tary a full-blood Seminole girl. She is a very competent worker, 
and I can assure you that she would probably score among thie top 
10 or 15 percent of all the girls working here on the Hill in any kind 
of a civikesrviee test you might give her. She is very competent in 
every regard. 

This girl’s mother speaks no English, and this girl speaks no 
Indian. It is a rare experience to see the mother and daughter talk- 
ing to one another, one speaking no English and the other one speaking 
no Indian. They understand each other perfectly. She is only oue 
generation removed from a full-blood family that speaks no English, 
but yet I think she is one of the most competent secretaries in any of 
the Members’ offices on the Hill. 

I believe all of you are aware of the great artistic ability of al! 
of the Indians for designing, weaving cloth, and in all sorts of han«i- 
work. I helped to obtain the release of the restrictions on two Indian 
boys so that they could convert their land interest into cash. ‘They 
took that cash and they went into the leather business. Today they 
are two of the most successful manufacturers of boots, saddles, and 
gear of that type in the State of Oklahoma. They are very successful 
businessmen, doing this leather work which they learned in the voca- 
tional-training school. So, there is a great field here in which to 
make those people very useful if we give them the opportunity. 

Now, Congressman Albert touched on this probate matter. That 
is a particular headache to me, and something on which I would like 
to give you some information. We have in America today some 
50,000,000 acres of land, restricted Indian land, under the jurisiic- 
tion of the Indian Office; 65 percent of all of that land is in probate 
today. ‘There are over 1,000 cases of probate that are now in arrears. 
The Seminole Tribe of Indians in my district, numbering about 2.5(( 
members, did have 4 days of probate service a month. That was all 
the time that the attorney could give them. 

Last year, in spite of the fact that this probate work was growing 
by leaps and bounds the budget was cut so severely that now they 
only get 1 day a month. 

To give you an idea of how complicated an Indian probate case can 
become I have in my district one tract of land of 40 acres that has 
50 heirs to it. That land is no good to any Indian, and will not be any 
good until this long legal tangle can be unraveled, and it takes the 
‘services of a Government attorney to do it. 
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You cannot get an Indian out from under the restrictions he is now 
serving under until you probate his property because the Government 
is the keeper of that property, and if you want to speed up the day 
when you get the Indians out from under the Government and make 
them free people you are going to have to get rid of this probate prob- 
lem. If you want to keep the Government in the Indian business in- 
definitely I would see to it that the probate problem was not solved, 
because as long as you have that probate problem you cannot free 
them. 

I do not want to come here and appear to be fighting for the Indian 
Bureau in order to fight for the Indians. Sometimes it is a bit hard 
to say When you are doing it, but I will say this for the present ad- 
ministration, and I say this in view of the fact that I have had ex- 
perience with the Indian Office over a period of some 15 or 20 years, 
both in public office and as a private citizen living among them, that 
the administration now at least will answer your correspondence and 
act on your requests, which is something comparatively new under 
the sun. You can get a straightforward response from them in 
the case of an individual Indian or in the case of a tribal matter, so 
I would be derelict if I did not at least give them credit for what they 
have demonstrated to me they can and will do. 

Gentlemen, I know that everybody who comes asking for appro- 
priations has some plausible story to tell. I have lived among the 
Indians all my life, and I think that if there is anything we ought 
to make our first duty it is certainly to do our duty to those among 
ourselves who are entitled to more than they have had done for them, 
and that. is the American Indians. 

I would like to add one more thought to what Congressman Albert 
said about the patriotic attitude of the Indians. I think that if we 
had the figures we would find that today in the front lines in Korea in 
the Forty-fifth Division alone, which comprises the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard, there is a larger percentage of Indians than you will 
find in any other group of people because that Division has more 
Indians serving in it than, I suppose, all of the other divisions of the 
Army combined. It became that way because the Guard there in 
Oklahoma mobilized and was put into action, and, of course, the In- 
dian always made up a large segment of it. 

They have families back home. They will come back expecting to 
have a better opportunity than they are going to have unless you gen- 
tlemen here in the goodness and magnanimity of your attitude help us 
to get some of these things we have mentioned started. 

I know we have marched up the hill and down again for years 
trying to help Poor Lo, the Indian, but I believe that for once we 
have some programs here that will start to pay some dividends if we 
can get them put into being. J 

I made my mind up this year to be very reluctant about coming 
before any committee to ask for an increase In any appropriation, and 
if I did not feel that this was a most appealing case I would not be here 
today. It is something that I live very close to, that I see every day, 
and I know it is needed, and I just do not believe that the time has 
come when this Government is not able to discharge its obligation to 
these people. 

Last year, for the sake of some few thousand dollars they took 
my Indian agent away, and now when 2,600 Seminoles want to see 
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the agent they have to travel an extra hundred miles to see him. I (o 
not know what they pay an Indian agent, but for the sake of saving 
that one man’s salary we have to take these 2,600 American people 
and put them to a lot of trouble and inconvenience and put them to 
this added expense, yet the same Government that did that handed 
Franco Spain $100,000,000 on a silver platter, and it just does not 
add up, in my judgment, as to how we justify these things. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for hearing me. 

I assure you that we have some witnesses here from back home who 
can talk to you authoritatively and in detail about some of the prob- 
lems in our State. 

I want to emphasize also that we realize and have knowledge in our 
State that these Indian problems are Nation-wide. We cannot expect 
any better progress in making our Oklahoma Indians free than else- 
where, so we are interested in the whole problem. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness, Mr. Stigler ? 

Mr. Striater. IT would like to present at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Keith Covelle. He is the director of the Oklahoma Technical 
Training School at Okmulgee, a branch of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

We invited Mr. Covelle here at this time because this technical schoo! 
was only started after World War IT, and we think it is the greatest 
one west of the Mississippi. They have enrolled there around 1,600 
students, a large number of whom are G. I.’s, and have approximately 
300 Indian students, a large number of whom are full bloods. We 
just did not bring Mr. Covelle up here for the purpose of appealing 
to you from the Oklahoma viewpoint. We want to show you what 
‘an be done if the tools and the equipment are provided. 

Mr. Covettr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am 
gratified for this opportunity of meeting with you on a problem in 
which I have been interested for a good many years. 

To give you a little background, I have the production and voca- 
tional and apprenticeship training program, and became interested in 
vocational education at an early age, and have devoted over 35 years 
in the educational field, or in the training field in the Oklahoma 
University. 

I have always been interested, actively so, in working with the 
Indians in our State, and in which I think I have an ever increasing 
responsibility, the same as any other citizen, particularly in the vouth 
of Oklahoma. 

We did acquire property, and we have started out in that school to 
train GI's, and it never dawned on us at that institution to make any 
differentiation between anyone coming to that school which was set 
up as a training school. The Indians came there, sent there by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the same as anyone else. 

We have had from 100 to 350 Indians in that school constantly 
since we opened the doors of that school. My experience in working 
in education and in training and vocational education has convinced 
me for some time that the Indian has artistic proclivities, and that 
the Indian has mechanical aptitudes and abilities, and if he is given an 
equal opportunity to develop those inherent qualities that he has, he 
will make just as good a citizen as anyone else. 
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It has also been my experience, from being loaned to the Indian 
Service, when I was State supervisor of the training and industrial 
program at the Indian school, that I found out that the folks who 
were isOlated, those who came to the school, where previously they had 
been somewhat restricted, where they did not have a chance to develop 
socially as we do in our regular State institutions and other schools, 
that when the Indians came to this school and we offered them the 
opportunity to combine their artistic proclivities with their mechanical 
aptitudes and abilities, plus the social courses on the campus and 
in the community right along with other people, the experience has 
been with over a thousand students, Indians coming to that school, 
the same as any other students coming to the school, that after they 
had been tested, after they had been tried out in one of the 35 different 
trades which we offer, that we find the Indian who comes from the 
reservation—I do not mean in the technical sense, from a reservation, 
but who has been isolated—we find that it takes a little longer to ad- 
just themselves to the freedom of the school, to the training, but after 
he gets acclimated to it we find that the Indians excel, particularly in 
those trades which they choose for themselves, where they get the 
chance to develop their mechanical aptitudes and abilities and to use 
the artistic proclivities they may have. 

Then on the social side, due to the fact that we let them live in apart- 
ments right along with the others, and there is no segregation what- 
soever, and our theory and experience has been—and it has proven 
out to our satisfaction—that giving them the same equal opportunity 
that they will develop their skills and their trades right along with 
all the other people in that community. 

Those are just the hard cold economic facts. I have spent my life 
in trying to afford an opportunity for youth, where they come into 
the school and choose the occupation they want and learn the trade 
and go out into an occupation, that they make good citizens. We are 
not unmindful of the trades alone. There are other things besides 
the manipulative skills, just manipulative skills as such. There is the 
human relationship side, there is a side related to the things that 
are very essential and things which we emphasize constantly. We 
have in that school and in some of the States the requirement of work 
so they can benefit by the training we give them; we are trying to 
inculeate into the minds of the Indians and the youth who learn these 
trades, that they go up to a certain level in the training where they 
have something to sell when they go out. Many of them go back 
and start their own little business. We have had several of them 
graduated, who have taken a 2-year course, and instead of going out 
and hiring out to somebody else, instead have started their own little 
business. 

We have an agricultural division, also. A large number of Indians 
who come to the school come from agriculture, come from farms, a few 
from trades. Weare teaching these youth right along—and we do not 
teach agriculture; we teach farming. And there is a difference, in our 
opinion, between agriculture and farming. 

We try to teach them to know how many hogs, sheep, cattle, milk 
cows, bees, and chickens they need; we are teaching them, through 
the agricultural teachers, to go back to the land and produce. We do 
not train specialists in animal husbandry; we do not give college 
degrees. We give them the basic, fundamental principles so they will 
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know how many hogs they will have; how many milk cows; how 
many chickens they need, how to take an 80-acre farm and how to 
build up the soil so they can go out and make their own living and 
produce and make some money at the same time. We feel that is just 
plain, common horse sense in education. 

I have realized, and I want to congratulate you people on a plan 
looking ahead in education. As I say, I have been in the educational 
field for practically 35 years, and I have found that the Indian service 
did not differentiate very carefully between the avocation and the 
vocational training. In other words, that basket weaving and some 
of the other things are very fine as an avocation, but if you are going 
to train these Indian youth and the other youth, I think of them as 
the same; I cannot differentiate between the two very much, we have 
got to train them in the basic trades predicated upon the basic philoso- 
phy of their being able to go out and earn a living. 

When we began to think of education 85 percent of the work of the 
world today is done by the hand. And I am so grateful that you have 
begun to think of a long-range program of training these folks in 
the manipulative schools, in the crafts, which is their inheritance, 
and that is what made America strong, and if we look ahead in the 
field in which I am devoting my life to developing young people and 
inculecating in their minds as much as we can the habit of industry, 
learning to work, I am sure that the Indian, if he is given an op- 
portunity along with the others, will come out all right. 

They have this thing to face. We want to move these folks from 
dependency to independency. There is only one avenue open, gen- 
tlemen, and that is the right type of training and education. As long 
as we keep our eyes on that objective of training them to go out and 
earn an honest living, select those trades, select those occupations 
where there is an opportunity for improvement, which is the first ob- 
jective, then we are going to move those people out from taxeaters 
to taxpayers. 

That is one of the outstanding things that we must look to; we must 
move them from dependency to independency. 

We in the State are trying to take the young men—we invest mone) 
in them, yes, but they are going to amortize that through training. 
very quickly, and they are going to become taxpayers instead of being 
on the welfare or relief rolls. 

And as I look at this problem of Indian education, I deem it a won- 
derful chance to carry out some of the things that I have thought of 
for a good many years of training, and planning to train Indians, so 
that they can go out and be assemilated in their rightful place. I can 
think of no other avenue open to them other than to see that they 
are trained. 

The veterans office, their field office, in Muskogee, let us know in no 
uncertain terms that they had sent Indians over there, and that we 
had trained more Indians who had gone out on the job and who had 
been placed more than any other group in that area. Why? Because 
we had attempted always to keep our feet on the ground. And how 
do we keep our feet on the ground in education? Through giving 
pee the type of training that would enable them to go out and get 
a job. 
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I have a little advisory committee from industry. The folks on the 
campus have not written our course of study. Those courses of study 
have been written by successful men in industry. And, we do not 
hire college profesosrs; we hire craftsmen, top-branch craftsmen. 
If any one of you gentlemen will tell me how to secure a teacher who 
can teach Diesel engines, do repair work, soldering, saddlemaking, 
pootmaking, laundry, cleaning and dyeing, and who is not a crafts- 
man in that field, I will take off my hat to you. 

You can take a good craftsman, who knows his job, based on ex- 
perience, and you make an excellent teacher out of him. But do not 
try to reverse it; it does not always work out. 

These advisory committees work on these courses; the courses are 
being constantly revised to meet changing conditions. We have a 
bakery ; we have restaurants, and we have 35 different training courses, 
and these folks take intensive training, 4 hours a day of practical 
training. We let them learn to do things by doing. In other words, 
to give you a good illustration of what I am referring to, we incul- 
cate the habit of industry in the bakery by teaching them that the 
bakery products must be delivered on time, and the importance of de- 
livering them. We teach them the importance of repair work, and 
how to do the repair work and how it must be done on a productive 
basis. We undertake just enough production, because we feel, we 
know that the only true vehicle for such teaching is for them to carry 
on production. That is the true reflection of their training. 

We would like to see more and more of these folks come into the 
school to take that type of training. As I say, we do not give a high- 
school diploma; we do not give a college degree, for this reason, gen- 
tlemen: That if we were to try to run that kind of school we would 
have to do what the educators told us to do; we would have to teach 
somuch English and mathematics, Latin and what-have-you. Today 
we are not teaching those things because those who are the recipients 
of the product that we turn out want the training these boys have. 

For instance, we took over the Army’s Glenmore Hospital where 
there are some 90 buildings and 150 acres of land, and we have been 
teaching trades, that is where we are teaching. I would like very 
much, and I know the State of Oklahoma would like an opportunity to 
meet the challenge of taking the American Indians and giving them 
an equal opportunity, giving them an opportunity to develop char- 
acteristics, and his proclivities that will enable him to go out into life 
and earn his own living, an inherent right. 

I do not know how much money is involved, Mr. Chairman; I have 
heard the figure, but I am going to say that in the area in which I have 
had some experience I do not think you can give too much money, 
because it will all be paid back. That is not giving money; that is an 
investment in the greatest thing that we have, the youth of America. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Covette. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. We have ejoyed your pres- 
entation very much and we are glad you came up. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Avgerr. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Floyd May- 
tubby, governor of the Chickasaw Nation. 
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Mr. Jensen. I would like to say this to the gentleman who just 
got through, that I wish there were more men like him at the head of 
our educational institutions. 

Mr. Covetie. Thank you; I appreciate that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you give your full name for the record, Mr. 
Maytubby ? 

Mr. Mayrursy. Floyd Maytubby, governor, Chickasaw Nation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I would like to be 
able to express to you my feelings in regard to the Indian people all 
over the United States. I do not know very much about the western 
tribe, that is, the tribes in the Western States, except the bad part that 
I read about in the papers, but I have had very close contact with 
the Indian people in the State of Oklahoma, not only with the Chicka- 
saw Tribe but with the Five Civilized Tribes, the Plains Indians, and 
the leaders of these various tribes in Oklahoma. 

My office is in one of the large office buildings in Oklahoma City. 
Besides being governor of the Chickasaw Tribe, I am branch man- 
ager of one of the insurance companies, and have about 125 full-time 
and part-time agents in my organization. 

I want to say that about three-fourths of my time is taken up on 
Indian business. My office is easy to get to, and naturally the people 
of Oklahoma City, knowing my connection with the Indians and with 
the tribes, and since we have no Indian office or supervisor or probate 
officer in Oklahoma City, they come to me for everything. I am not 
able to give them the correct advice on everything, but they do cone 
to my office about all kinds of employment problems. 

I feel that I know what should be dene for the Indians of Oklahoma 
in the way of education, and the prestige that is given to the Indian 
boy or girl in getting a job. I have kept a record for awhile on the 
number of Indian boys that T was able to assist in getting positions 
with the different groups and companies in Oklahoma City. Most of 
these people were trained in some line; some of them had no train- 
ing at all. 

It has been a kind of hobby of mine to help the Indian boys and 
girls, because they receive very little assistance in Oklahoma—they 
walk the streets sometimes for months looking for jobs. And _be- 
cause they have no one to build prestige, no one to sponsor them, they 
just make applications, and the applications lay there, and that is 
the end of it. 

I have been able to get a great many boys and girls jobs, because 
I have lived in the State of Oklahoma for nearly 34 years, and | 
have gotten acquainted with a lot of the heads of various corpora- 
tions in Oklahoma City and I have been able to place these boys and 
girls in jobs and all of them have made good. 

I try to never recommend anyone unless I think he is competent to 
hold the job so that has built up a little prestige for the Indian boys 
and girls, because when I talk to these same people about somebody 
else to be employed, they take my word for it. At Tinker Field, for 
instance, I believe I have been able to place about 300 Indian boys 
and men at Tinker Field. There are a lot of corporations who will 
take these young Indian boys and girls and train them for a certain 
part of their work. 
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In this appropriation bill we realize that there has been a request 
for a great increase. I believe if I had been making up this appro- 
priation bill that I might have asked for more money, Congressman 
Jensen, because we have never had enough money in the State of 
Oklahoma to really do a job. As somebody pointed out a moment 
ago, we had to cut down the number of probate attorneys, and we 
have so few of those that the job is not done. I could tell you of very 
many instances, but I am just going to recite one, the case of the 
restricted Indian who died down close to one of the towns in Okla- 
homa, and who had a good farm, and because there were heirs and 
no will left, the estate had to be probated, because all the heirs were 
full-blood Indians. They had to get in touch with a probate attorney. 
He did not have the time to handle the case, and yet he told them they 
would be unable to lease that land because they did not know who 
the owner was. 

So they told me a while back that somebody had broken all the win- 
dow lights and that somebody had stolen all the furniture they had 
in the building, and that the land had been out of cultivation for some 
2 years. 

If they had had the facilities to do a proper job, the estate would 
have been probated and would have been divided wp, and somebody 
would have had an opportunity to live on the land and get some 
revenue out of it. 

In Oklahoma one of the greatest problems in addition to edueation 
is that of health. I have always felt that if we could properly edu- 
cate the Indian boys and girls and keep their health good that they 
would be able to take care of themselves. The reason I say that is 
because of these many boys that I have been able to place in Okla- 
homa and who have all made good. We do have the problem of edu- 
cation. The schools in Oklahoma, most of the smaller grade schools, 
are filled up or are orphanage schools, and the rest of the children go to 
public schools, and those schools are crowded, and there is very little 
room for additional students. 

They need more facilities in the hospitals; they need more money 
for soil-conservation programs. I believe someone pointed out a 
while ago—I believe it was Congressman Jensen—who said a lot of 
the land belonged to the Indians. May I say that a lot of the lands 
have grown up in Johnson grass, because of the fact that the State 
of Oklahoma is not permitted to take these lands, because they are tax- 
free, and these appropriations do not call for improvement on those 
lands because they are owned by restricted Indians. 

Since I have been Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, the depart- 
ment in Muskogee has never had enough money to do a good job 
in soil conservation and to take care of these Indian lands, and I be- 
lieve that this appropriation now calls for some additional money 
for this particular purpose. It calls for more money to be used for the 
hospitals, and of course, education. 

I do not believe that we have enough money requested in this ap- 
propriation to do the job, and yet I agree that if these things are car- 
ried ont by the Indian office. what they had in mind, that it is 
voing to have a tendency to result in a lot of rehabilitation and get 
these Indian people in shape to make their own living, and bring them 
toa point where they will no longer be the responsibility of the Goy- 
ernment, 
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Some of the old-timers in our country still seem to think that they 
are the enemies of the Federal Government, they feel that they are , 
defeated people, because they have seen these things come up and they 
have not been able to get the recognition that they feel they should 
have. They feel that the Federal Government is not going to do 
anything for the Indian, because they have broken so many treaties— 
and I am talking now about the older Indians, Congressman. Some 
of them have said to me that Congress would never do anything for 
the Indian, because they read in the paper that the Government js 
spending a billion dollars in foreign countries under the Marshal] 
plan to rehabilitate foreigners in other countries, spending billions 
of dollars, and yet in the appropriation that is asked for the assistance 
of the Indian people in the United States is cut; that it does not hurt 
the Indian Bureau any, but it does hurt the Indians situated all over 
the United States. 

So every time one of the appropriations is cut, the Indian must do 
without something, either in the State of Oklahoma or in some other 
part of the United States. 

So, as I said, if I were asking for an appropriation, I believe I 
would ask for more money and I hope the appropriation will not be 
cut. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Mayruspy. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Ausertr. The next witness will be Judge Earl Welch of Okla- 
homa City. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to hear you, Judge Welch. 

Mr. Wetcn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a 
member of the supreme court, and have been in the judicial service of 
the State for the past 25 years. I have always lived in the section of 
the State in which is the greatest concentration of Indians. 

We are interested, of course, in the Indians all over the United 
States, but naturally more particularly interested in those in our sec- 
tion and in our State. Weare deeply interested in the health program, 
and in roads that are being provided to give access to the schools and 
to the hospitals. 

We are interested in the education of these young Indians, and as 
was pointed out, they are quite capable; they have always been handi- 
crafters; the Indians have been accustomed to making everything 
from time immemorial they have learned to do that, easily and rapidly, 
and they make good hands. 

I hope that this appropriation can be made. It more nearly ap- 
proaches the actual needs than any budget that has been presented thus 
century. And I want to compliment the member of the committee, 
a while ago, for his foresight into the future years in which, maybe, an 
appropriation would be requested in an increased amount. We think 
that if this budget is approved, as this program is gotten underway, 
and you observe the good that is going to be accomplished that you will 
not want the Bureau of the Budget to stop at as low a figure as they 
did this year, that it will justify and demonstrate the good that is al- 
ready foreseen by Congressman Stigler, Congressman Albert, Con- 
gressman Morris and Congressman Steed. 
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I do not want to repeat what has been said, but I would like to em- 
phasize one or two points that have been made. First, we have no 
reservation Indians in Oklahoma. While the Indians do not live on 
yeservations, many of them do live in sections of the State where part 
of this appropriation will go for roads. Now, just a word about the 
Indian as a farmer: 

A long time ago the Indian had no peer as a farmer, as long as they 
farmed in the old-fashioned way they were as good as anyone else. 
That was because they had considerable area with grassland, with 
rich bottomland, and with timberland, and the old way of farming 
was to go in and clear out enough farmland for their use, and as soon 
as that farmland became nonproductive, all they had to do was to 
vo across the road and clear out some other land and farm it. In 
that manner they were successful in building up nice estates. 

But the coming of this new farming method, the mechanized farm- 
ing, so to speak, the irrigation farming involving things that have 
to be learned, they have not had the opportunity really to learn to 
compete in that kind of farming. But when these Indians are given 
an opportunity to go to school, like Mr. Covelle has pointed out so 
drastically to you, where they can learn modern methods of farming, 
they are able to go back and farm their own land and engage in 
modern methods, and then they will be the equal of other people. 

Now, as to probate attorneys: I have never thought that any branch 
of Government ought to be overstaffed—the legislative, executive, or 
the judicial—but there ought to be enough men, of course, to put on 
the program, whatever it may be. I do not know whether 4,000 
would be enough, or 2,000; you men know about that. That can be 
worked out. 

I do know something about probate attorneys. There are about 40 
counties in the State of Oklahoma in which there are pending probate 
‘ases involving Indian guardianships and Indian estates. I do not 
know how many thousands of cases there are, first and last, in all of 
these courts. You see, in the State of Oklahoma, the county court 
in each county is the court of original probate jurisdiction. It is in 
these places they need probate attorneys. Perhaps six could handle 
these cases, but if the number is reduced to two to cover the 40 coun- 
ties, with all the probate cases pending, of course, the job just cannot 
be done; that is all there is to it, it cannot be done. 

So we hope you will permit the program here to be put on, or 
rather, that you will put on a program that will justify the Congress- 
men in thinking that the request next year should be raised, and one 
that will demonstrate to you gentlemen that perhaps it should be 
larger. 

Gentlemen, we do have a real problem. This budget covers the 
health program; it covers the road matters, and it will cover the 
personnel part, and to me, above all else, it will cover the vocational 
education of the Indian youth of the United States. 

I do not know much about the other States, and I do not know 
about the reservation problems, exactly, but we do have a problem 
in the State of Oklahoma that we want to solve, and this budget is 
the most definite start. toward the solution of that problem we have 
reap “ century, and we hope you will let the appropriation go 

orward, 
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Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. I want to say to the Mem. 
bers of Oklahoma, and to those who have come with you, that I think 
since I have been on this committee this has been the best presenta. 
tion I have heard. We are very glad and happy to have had yo. 
gentlemen come here and present your case. 

Mr. Apert. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, Fesrvary 12, 1952. 
Fotsom Dam, Cauir. 


WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad to have with us, and will be pleased 
to hear at this time, our colleague from California, Hon. Clair Engle. 

Mr. Enetx. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Second District of Cali- 
fornia. 

I want to say that I have a very high regard for the patience with 
which you gentlemen sit here and listen to our problems presented to 
you, and I am going to show my appreciation by summarizing the 
brief points I have to make, and with your permission I would like 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. Enatr. I have two matters I want to talk to you very briefly 
about: One of them is the Folsom Dam and power development on 
the American River. 

The Bureau of the Budget has sent up the figures which have come 
through the Bureau of Reclamation. The State engineer in Cali- 
fornia appeared here a few days ago and made a request for funds 
substantially in excess of those which have been approved by the 
budget. 

I do not want to appear less enthusiastic than these gentlemen 
representing the State engineer’s office in the requests for funds for 
that very worth-while project, and I know that you gentlemen must 
make the proper decision with respect to what funds should be al- 
located, but I would like to emphasize this one proposition; that 
on the American River development of the Folsom Dam we have a 
rather strange situation; we have the Army engineers building a dam, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation building the irrigation and power 
features. 

Now, it is very important, it seems to me, that work be correlated 
in such a way that the two come out simultaneously, so that when the 
dam is completed, the powerhouse be completed at the same time, 1 
arder that we will not have the stored-up water capable of producing 
the very necessary power in California, and without the means to put 
it through the powerhouse. oe 

I understand that requests have been made already before the Civ! 
Functions Committee of the Military Appropriations, with respect 
to the completion of the Folsom Dam, by the State, which is also 1 
excess of that recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, and again 
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I want to say that I do not want to be less enthusiastic than they are 
about the early completion of this project. We are well along, and 
in view of the power needs in California the sooner we finish the 
project the better. 

But I think it is important, and primarily important, that these 
things be correlated in such a way that they be completed together 


and that the power production be available at the time the dam is 
completed. 


Sty Park Prosecr 


The second item that I want to bring to your attention is in regard 
to the Sly Park irrigation development authorized and included in 
the American River development, involving a little community of 
Placerville, just east of Sacramento, which is a part and parcel of 
the authorization under which the Folsom Dam on the American 
River development is now being built, to which I have referred 
already. 

This year the Bureau of Reclamation requested for Sly Park 
$2,536,000 to go ahead with the irrigation works, and I knew when 
they made the request they were confronted with the ruling again 
that no new starts are being permited by the Bureau of the Budget. 

So, I accumulated the information, all the information I could, 
with reference to the Sly Park development, and talked to the Bureau 
of the Budget about it. Nevertheless they refused all of the requests 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation for Sly Park. 

How they could conclude that the completion of Folsom Dam and 
the completion of the powerhouse is all right to build and is not a 
new start, whereas Sly Park, on which there has been a considerable 
sum of money already spent, is a new start, I do not know; but, be 
they right or wrong, they did come up with that conclusion. 

There are two things to be said about it: In the first place, this 
particular area is one of the most desperate areas for water in all of 
California. Veterans, for example, are building houses in Placerville 
without knowing what the water situation is; and then, when they go 
to the water people and ask that water be connected, they are informed 
that there is no water even for domestic use, even for new houses built 
by veterans in that area. 

‘In addition to that, lumber mills, which depend upon water for 
floating their logs, are unable to get a water supply. The same thing 
is true of one of the lime kilns, which is producing necessary material 
in the defense effort. 

In addition to that, we have a new aerojet installation going in just 
east of Sacramento, with the result that it is bringing in a lot of new 
people who cannot find homes. They cannot go to Placerville, be- 
cause, as I say, the situation has been such that even the people who 
have gone there before and built houses in the past have not been able 
to get water service. 

There seemed no possibility of getting around the iron-clad rule 
the Bureau of the Budget has established against what it calls “new 
starts.” I do not agree with them that Sly Park is a new start, 
inasmuch as it is an integral part of the development at Folsom, which 
is being completed. Nevertheless, in the light of the practical diffi- 
culties, I asked the Bureau of Reclamation to outline some work which 
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could proceed on Sly Park, being work of a preliminary nature not 
involving actual construction, which would keep this small and very 
important development moving ahead. The Bureau of Reclamatioy 
has a small organization of experienced men on the ground. There 
is an established office; and, unless some small amount is included to 
keep this organization intact, it will have to be disbanded. Later. 
when the work is picked up again, these people in all probability wi!! 
not be available and it will be necessary to waste the time and money 
in familiarizing a new working organization on the scene. This in 
itself would seem to me to justify a sufficient appropriation short of 
actual construction to keep the work moving ahead at a very slow pace. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, in accordance with my request, sub- 
mitted some items totaling less than $50,000, all of which involve 
preliminary work, but all of which must be done before actual con- 
struction can commence. The granting of this small amount will have 
the effect of keeping the very limited organization which exists there 
on the ground and advancing this project a little way toward thie 
actual construction point. It will serve to speed up the granting of 
the main contracts when our economic situation and the rules of the 
budget will permit it. Again, I wish to emphasize that this is a most 
unusual situation, in which there is a desperate need for water in a 
local area—a desperate need which can reflect itself not only in limiting 
the production of the area for defense needs but in addition will make 
the provision of housing much more difficult for the new aerojet instal- 
lation east of Sacramento. I hope, therefore, that you gentlemen will 
give this very small request your favorable consideration, and, with 
your permission, I would like to submit in the record a copy of thie 
letter from the regional office in Sacramento of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation itemizing the preliminary but necessary work which can be 
lone. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 7, 1952 

Hon, CLAIR ENGLE, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ENGLE: In response to your letter of January 26 re- 
questing additional suggested items of a preconstruction nature for the Sly Park 
project, we suggest one or more of the four small items below as possibly meeting 
your requirements. 

1. Access road to Camp Creek diversion site——Estimated cost, $30,000. The 
stream-gaging station for Camp Creek is now located about 2 miles downstream 
from the diversion point. The permanent location of this gage will have to be at 
the diversion-dam site, which is now difficult and hazardous of access. A perma- 
nent access road will eventually be required to serve the diversion works. Ii 
will be necessary to establish a gage at the permanent location at least 1 year 
in advance of abandonment of the present gage, and the early construction of the 
access road should greatly facilitate the installation and servicing of the gace. 
In addition, this road will save time and money in drilling, geological examina- 
tions, and surveys for final designs. 

2. Test fill—Estimated cost, $4,000. Earth materials for use in the dam 
embankment are quite scattered and variable in character. Labratory tests are 
being made on all of these materials, but it is practically impossible for the 
laboratory to completely duplicate actual field results under construction by 
heavy equipment. It is therefore proposed to construct a test fill using regular 
heavy construction equipment to correlate laboratory data with results that may 
be expected under actual constructions methods. This fill will be built on the 
site of the permanent embankment, and at the time of construction of the dam 
will be incorporated in the embankment so that the expense engendered in mak- 
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ing the test will be largely recovered. Similar test fills have been constructed 
at other dams, and the Government has realized substantial savings due to the 
information gained. 

3. Test proposed quarry for riprap material.—Estimated cost, $6,000. The 
proposed quarry site has been explored by drilling, which indicates an abundance 
of sound rock. In order to test the character of breakage under actual quarry 
operation and determine the percentage of rock that will be suitable for riprap, 
it will next be necessary to open a small face in the proposed quarry and test 
the behavior of the rock under actual blasting. Similar tests have been made 
in connection with development of riprap material for Cachuma Dam and at 
other locations, and have proven quite profitable; the determination of the amount 
and size of material that can be developed assists bidders in estimating the cost 
of quarrying, thereby resulting in better bids. 

4. Horizontal test pit.—Estimated cost, $3,000. Core drilling of the main dam 
foundation has disclosed a weak zone in the right abutment. This zone is not of 
such a nature as to endanger the safety of the structure but is expected to require 
some sort of treatment. Due to the soft nature of the material, the drills have 
failed to yield sufficient cores to indicate the nature or extent of the treament 
required. It is therefore proposed to drive a horizontal test pit or “coyote hole” 
to determine the exact nature of the material in this zone and develop methods 
of treatment. This hole will be either filled or completely excavated and refilled 
at the time the dam is constructed. 

We consider each of the above items highly desirable and have listed them in 
descending order of priority for your convenience. I trust that this information 
more nearly suits your purpose. We will be, of course, very happy to furnish 
any additional desired information. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. 8S. CALLAND, 
Acting Regional Dire:tor. 


Turspay, Fepruary 12, 1952. 
CuickaMauGa NatTionaL Minirary Park 


WITNESSES 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr, Norreti. We are very glad to have with us our colleagues from 
Georgia and Tennessee. Mr. Lanham, the committee will be pleased 
to hear you. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is Henderson 
Lanham, representing the Seventh Congressional District of Georgia. 

Today I want to say a very few words in support of an appropria- 
tion that has been asked for the Park Service. 

The Chickamauga National Military Park is located in Walker and 
Katoosa Counties near Rossville, Ga., and only a few miles from 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Of course, this is a famous battlefield of the 
War Between the States, and there is located thereon a large brick 
and stone museum which also houses the park headquarters. There 
are several employees at the park. 

Mr. Claude Fuller, of Chattanooga, a widely known authority on 
firearms, owns the most complete collection of United States military 
rifles in existence. With but one or two exceptions, Mr. Fuller has 
every type of rifle used by our Armed Forces since our country was 
founded. 
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A short time ago Mr. Fuller offered to donate this collection to the 
Park Service if a suitable place was provided by the Park Service 
for housing the collection. It is said that the gun collection is wort) 
approximately one-quarter million dollars. 

I took the matter up with Mr. Demaray, Director of the Park 
Service, who was very enthusiastic about the collection and said that 
by all means it should be the property of the Federal Government. 
Estimates were made as to the cost of building a wing to the presen‘ 
building to house the collection ; $100,000 was requested by the Park 
Service for the construction of the wing, and my understanding is 
that the Bureau of the Budget has asked for this amount for thi- 
purpose. 

The people of the northern part of my district and of Chattanooga 
and the surrounding territory in Tennessee are interested very much 
in the construction of this wing so that this valuable gun collection 
may become-the property of the Federal Government and be place 
on display in the building. 

If the Government does not act, Mr. Fuller will make some other 
disposition of this outstanding collection of firearms, with the result- 
ing loss to the Government and the United States public. 

Of course, I know how insistent are the demands for economy and 
retrenchment. Moreover, I agree that not only must nondefense 
spending be kept at a minimum but defense spending must be cut 
just as much as possible without endangering out national security. 
I realize, too, just what a problem these various requests pose for your 
committee. It is my hope that the construction of this wing to house 
this most valuable collection will appeal to you as one of those things 
that should be done in spite of the general cry for economy. 

Mr. Chairman, my people are very much interested in this request 
and the Park Service has asked the Bureau of the Budget for the 
appropriation, which has seen fit to include the request in the budget. 

Congressman Frazier, from Chattanooga, Tenn., is here and I am 
sure he would like to say just a few words about this. 

Mr. Norrect. We will be very pleased to hear you. Mr. Frazier. 

Mr. Frazmr. Mr. Chairman, I live at Chattanooga, where Mr. 
Fuller resides. I am very reliably informed that this collection of 
guns that he has spent the better part of his life in acquiring is a very 
valuable collection of weapons. He estimates they would be wort! 
something like $250,000. 

I just want to join with Mr. Lanham in suggesting to the committee 
that the suggested budget for the building of an addition to the mus- 
eum or building at Chickamauga National Military Park be allowed 
to remain in this appropriation. 

I do believe that the collection that Mr. Fuller has gotten together 
is a valuable asset to the Government and will be of great interest to 
the people who visit the Chickamauga National Park. 

We have a great many people to visit that park every year. It is 
situated just a few miles below Chattanooga, down in Georgia. I 
would like to state to the committee that I beheve it will prove to be 
a valuable asset to the museum.and to Georgia. 

Mr. Fuller has stated, as I understand, that he is willing to give 
the collection to the Government, provided a suitable place is estab- 
lished where these guns can be stored. 





Mr. Norrewu. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Lanna. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that there is no room in 
the present building to house the collection. 

Mr. Norrevi. Thank you very much. 


Tuerspay, Fesruary 12, 1952. 
Bureau or LAaNnp MANAGEMENT 


WITNESS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have with us Congressman Granger, 
from Utah. 

Mr. Grancer. I want to thank the committee for allowing me to 
present my views in support of the amount recommended by the 
budget for the operation of the Bureau of Land Management for the 
fiscal year 1953. I believe the slight increase recommended is justified. 

The Bureau of Land Management, as agencies go, is a compara- 
tively new one. The new functions it had to assume were most diffi- 
cult to set up and administer. Some of the old agencies assigned to it, 
such as the General Land Offi.e, has almost ceased to function be- 
cause of the lack of manpower and other difficulties. 

This Bureau, even with its meager appropriations, has in my opinion 
done a good job of utilizing its manpower to the best possible advan- 
tage. Last year the Williams committee was given the task of inves- 
tigating the utilization of manpower by the various departments, and 
after their investigation that committee spoke in glowing praise of 
the Bureau of Land Management with respect to its use of its per- 
sonnel. Nevertheless, this Bureau took its 10-percent reduction along 
with other departments last year and this has had the effect of slowing 
down the progress it had made—thereby actually losing revenue for 
the Government. 

I want to point out that the Bureau of Land Management is a reve- 
nue producer as it collects many times the amount of money it spends 
for its operation. It is my purpose to analyze the items in the budget 
and to point out to vou what should be done and where we will actually 
lose money if this money for efficient operation is not provided. 


LAND USE AND DISPOSAL 


This includes the land-classification funation, something which 
must precede disposal or use of needed resources. It involves a lot 
of field examination without which proper determinations cannot be 
made. These field examinations are now falling behind. In fact the 
pending docket will have 10,000 cases pending on June 30, 1952, or 
2,500 more than a year previous. This activity took a 10-percent cut 
in personnel in 1952. Piling up of case examinations has been the 
result. Frankly, it is costly and most inefficient to be in arrears in this 
work. Area examinations in advance would provide more consistent 
action and save many recurring trips to the field by employees. — It 
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would also eliminate lots of correspondence explaining why work js 
in arrears and action is slow. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


In any concept of land management it must be realized that a basic 
step is identification of the areas to be managed. That identification 
is accomplished by the cadastral surveys of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. That agency is the only agency authorized by law to exe- 
cute cadastral surveys and resurveys of the public lands. 

The magnitude of the task imposed in these surveys may be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that there are some 115 million acres of 
unsurveyed lands in the continental United States, in addition to the 
vast areas of Alaska which remain to be surveyed—less than 1 per- 
cent of the area of that Territory has been covered by the cadastral 
surveys. In addition some 53 million acres are in absolute need of 
resurvey for the purpose of identifying and marking the boundaries 
established in surveys executed as much as 100 years ago. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has inherited a burden from years gone by in that in some 
cases the original surveys which were reported to have been executed 
and for which official plats were prepared are now found to be fraudi- 
lent; no corners were established on the ground, yet rights were ac- 
quired under the fraudulent record and those right must now be 
protected. The difficulty of ascertaining the boundaries of the public 
lands under such circumstances is tremendous. 

In other cases, the surveys have deteriorated and have become oblit- 
erated simply by the ravages of time and the destructive forces of the 
elements. Still those surveys are binding as to the location of the 
lands. There are areas throughout the West, and particularly in 
Oregon and California, where the timber resources on the lands run 
up to several hundreds of dollars per acre. The location of the bound- 
aries of the public lands in those timbered areas is essential. In sey- 
eral instances timber sales which would result in a substantial return 
to the Federal Government have necessarily been deferred owing to 
a lack of definite data regarding the position of the land boundaries 
which would be recovered in these cadastral surveys. 

Similarly lands tremendously valuable for their gas and oil! de- 
posits and other minerals must be identified by these surveys before 
the Federal Government may secure its full return from the develop- 
ment of the resources. 

In the State of Utah there is a pressing need for the cadastral sur- 
vey and resurvey of some 300,000 acres in various parts of the State 
scheduled to meet the needs of the military forces and scientific pros- 
pectors and mining interests. The State of Utah also is particularly 
interested in obtaining title to the four school sections in each of the 
unsurveyed townships involved in this program. Oil and gas activi- 
ties on these unsurveyed areas are distinctly at a lower level than 
on the surveyed areas so that the State, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, suffers financially from this stagnated condition. 
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MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 


I have a deep interest in the range-management activities on the 
public lands. This interest stems from the fact that nearly half of 
the total land area of my State is public land which is used widely 
for grazing. 

The effective operation and life of many of our irrigation and 
power projects depend upon the proper management of the public 
lands. The welfare of the range-livestock industry is keyed to the 
production of forage on the Federal range. What is true for Utah 
applies to the other public-land States of ‘the West, and, less directly, 
to the Nation. 

The Bureau of Land Management has been doing a good job in 
its management of the grazing resources on the public land. Pro- 

vision for the proper stocking and seasonal uses of the range and 
the reduction in unauthorized- -trespass use has brought about gen- 
erally material increases in the grazing capacity. The importance 
of these forage resources to the Nation is reflected in the fact that over 
9 million head of livestock and 740,000 big-game animals annually 
depend on these lands for about one-third of their annual for age re- 
quirement. In Utah over 1,500,000 cattle and sheep obtained an 
average of about 5 months of their forage needs last year from the 
public range. 

It is gr atifying to me and to the Congress that the costs of grazing 
administration are being held within reasonable bounds. The situa- 
tion in Utah illustrates my point. There are only 19 men in the 11 
grazing districts. Each of these men, on an average, is responsible for 


the supervision and management of 1,300,000 acres of Federal range, 
grazing an average of 78, 000 head of livestock. This staffing may ‘be 
too hght; certainly it isno more than adequate. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


The Bureau’s soil- and moisture-conservation program is directed 
toward the restoration and protection of critically eroded public lands 
in the river basins of the West. It is estimated that fully half of this 
area is in @ritical condition from the standpoint of erosion. Erosion 
in the Colorado River area of my own State is particularly serious. 
Much of the silt going into Boulder Dam comes from these public lands. 
Thousands of dollars of damage result each year from the siltation 
of irrigation canals and distributing systems. 

An increase of $550,000 is proposed for the soil- and moisture-pro- 
gram this year. I maintain that the total appropriation is still ridicu- 
lously small for a problem of such scope and public interest. The 
increase will permit, however, speeding up in some degree the program 
of soil stabilization and protection through reseeding and other con- 
servation practices. Flood heads will be reduced and beneficial uses 
of floodwaters obtained through water-spreading practices, 


WEED CONTROL 
Late in the last session of Congress a supplemental appropriation in 


the amount of $2,000,000 was made to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment for the control of halogeton. This is a poisonous weed, first 








detected on the public range near Wells, Nev.,in 1935. Since that time 
it has spread like wildfire through northern Nevada, southern Idaho, 
Utah, California, Wyoming, and Montana. Preliminary surveys cv)- 
ducted in June and July of 1951 show that 884,000 acres of public lands 
and 667,000 acres of private and State-owned lands are infested wit) 
this weed. The infestation of 1,551,000 acres is scattered throug), a 
total of about 50 millionacres. The rapid, long-distance spread of t|)is 
plant poses a critical problem, not only to the Bureau of Land Manage. 
ment, but to State departments of agriculture, weed-control commuiit- 
tees, and particularly to the range-livestock industry. The spreading 
characteristics are well illustrated in Utah, where the main infesta- 
tion has been along the western fourth. From this area it Jeap- 
frogged across the Wasatch Mountains, into the range area around 
Cisco and Thompson, Utah. 

The concern of the stockmen is due to the fact that thousands of live 
stock, principally sheep, have peen poisoned in recent years by halo- 
geton. It is because of the seriousness of the situation that I urge the 
approval of the appropriation requested for 1953. 


FORESTRY 


The demand for timber from the public domain to meet the needs 
of the national defense effort has far outrun the capacity of the per- 
sonnel and facilities currently available. In fiscal year 1951 the 
Bureau sold a total of 68,000,000 board feet of timber from the public 
lands in the States. This is approximately one-third of the amount it 
is estimated could be sold on a perpetual basis from these lands if the 
necessary funds and personnel were available. Requests have been 
made in the budget for fiscal year 1953 for sufficient funds to add seven 
field personnel to the staff. The services of these men are required for 
cruising and marking timber in advance of sales, for preparing «ni 
executing contracts, and for supervising operations of the contractors 
after the sales have been made. To illustrate the importance of step- 
ping up the tempo of this activity, the following example may be cited: 
At the beginning of fiscal year 1952, there were on hand for the States 
of Utah and Colorado, applications for timber sales covering approxi- 
mately 25 million board feet, worth perhaps $250,000 to $300,000. This 
represents enough work to keep the staff now available within the two 
States fully occupied for the next 2 years. Additional applications are 
coming in from day to day of course, adding to the already heavy over- 
load. 

Another activity, and one which is directly related to that of making 
and supervising timber sales, is the collection of necessary basic infor 
mation. In many instances, although we have a general idea as to 
where timber occurs on the public lands, its precise location and extent 
are unknown. Within the past 2 years, for example, significant adii- 
tional amounts of pabilia-Hotialn timber have been found in Utah. 


Even here, we do not yet know the full extent of these newly discovered 
resources. The management of this timber, on a perpetual-yield basis. 
requires considerable information as to just where the timber is, !ow 
much there is, what it is best suited for, and what facilities exist for 
its manufacture. In order to do a ia, ag job, we need to know 


something about the number of sawmills and their capacities. the 
extent to which they are working on defense orders, and the extent 
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to which they are dependent upon the public-domain timber. Hereto- 
fore, the urgency of concentrating on the timber-sale activity has made 
it necessary to neglect this important job. Funds requested for fiscal 
year 1953 would permit the employment of a few crews of temporary 
workers during the field season to help collect the most urgently 
needed information of this kind. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Another activity which also needs to be accelerated is that of 
protection of the resource. Protection of forest lands from fire, while 
meeting minimum standards in restricted areas, needs to be generally 
intensified. Necessary legislative authority is available and techniques 
of protection are well understood. The big difficulty is lack of neces- 
sary funds. Funds for fire protection are little more now than 10 
years ago when standing timber brought 20 to 25 percent of its pres- 
ent market value. We are, therefore, faced with the necessity of ma- 
terially increased values. 

Protection against trespass is still another matter. In the State 
of Utah, for example, one persisently troublesome trespasser is esti- 
mated to have been doing approximately $50,000 worth of business 
a year in juniper fence posts taken illegally from the public domain. 
Although repeated attempts have been made to bring him to justice, 
and in one case the Government did obtain a judgment against him, he 
succeeded in making himself judgment-proof. It is an expensive and 
difficult job to make the necessary investigation and obtain sufficient 
evidence for successful prosecution of a case of this kind. Although 
officers of the Bureau are morally certain that this trespasser is still 
engaged in his illegitimate business, we simply have not had enough 
personnel to closely supervise the area in which he operates nor to 
obtain evidence regarding his present fence-post business. A total 
of eight trespass cases were settled in Utah in fiscal year 1951, and 
about the same number were pending at the close of the fiscal year. No 
one knows how many other cases should have been pending but simply 
were not discovered because of the lack of sufficient field officers. 

I want to point out again that all of the activities of this Bureau 
must be coordinated toward a definite goal of resource conservation 
and utilization. Funds available for each should be consistent 
with the general program. By that I mean cuts in one activity can 
materially destroy benefits which may be made possible by large 
increases in others. 
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